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An.  I. — ^  Political  and  Civil  Ilislory  of  the  United  Slatet 
of  America,  from  the  Year  1 763  to  the  Close  of  ike  Ad- 
minittration  of  President  Washington,  in  March,  1797; 
including  a  summary  View  of  the  Political  and  Civil  State 
of  the  T^orlh  American  Colonies  prior  to  that  Period. 
By  Timothy  Pitkin.  2  vols.  8vo.  New  Haven.  1828. 
H.  Howe. 

This  is  the  first  attempt,  we  believe,  to  write  a  political  and 
civil  hisiory  of  the  United  Slates,  disconnected  from  military 
"peralions  and  llie  general  thread  of  events.  The  plan  has  its 
■^vantages,  but  it  may  pcrbaps  be  doubled  whether  these  are 
predominant.  For  a  class  of  readers,  niready  well  versed  in 
^  narrative  part  of  our  history,  this  mode  of  grouping  to- 
Cuher  nnd  bringing  into  l!ieir  proper  relations  the  political  in- 
nieats  has  much  to  recommend  it;  but  this  class  is  small. 
Jhe  mass  of  people  read  history  mainly  to  be  umiiscd,  and  they 
-*«  carried  along  iviib  the  narrative,  even  when  the  movements 
lOfihe  machinery  of  slate,  and  the  pohiicai  acts  and  designs  of 
^'lers,  have  lillle  in  them  to  quicken  interest,  or  gratify  curiosi- 
'*?■  There  is  another  objection  to  this  method.  History  is  a 
Mties  of  causes  and  effects  ;  it  is  a  chain,  in  which  each  succes- 
l"»e  link  depends  on  the  preceding  ;  you  may  call  one  political, 
VBil  another  military,  and  another  social,  yel  there  is  a  mutual 
Plotion  and  dependence  between  them,  which  cannot  be  broken 
'lout  force,  or  without  delriment.  You  may  discuss  the 
'■y  of  a  nation,  of  a  particular  administration,  or  of  an  indi- 
'OL.  XXX,— vo,  66.  1 
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vidual  ruler ;  you  may  examine  political  principles,  tlie  features 
of  a  constilutioD,  the  elenaenis  of  sodal  union,  and  penetrale  as 
deeply  as  you  will  into  ihe  mysteries  of  government  and  the 
organizaiion  of  society  ;  all  these  topics  may  be  treated  to  any 
extent  as  of  separate  importance,  but  when  you  weave  them 
together  into  a  history,  without  regarding  the  great  public 
events  of  which  they  are  llie  causes  or  consequences,  j'ou  man- 
ifestly work  at  a  disadvantage,  and  are  able  at  last  to  sketch 
but  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  picture,  which  you  aim  to  ex- 
hibit in  its  full  proportions  and  distinctive  colors. 

It  will  he  seen  at  once,  therefore,  that  Mr  Pitkin  has  un-  ' 
deitaken  a  difllcult  task.  It  must  not  be  understood,  how-  , 
ever,  that  he  goes  to  the  extreme,  which  some  might  infer 
from  his  title-page,  of  separating  (he  political  and  civil  froto 
ihe  other  branches  of  hisloiy.  He  never  loses  sight  of  bis 
chief  purpose,  yet  he  does  not  wholly  discard  narrative  where 
it  is  essential  to  the  developement  of  political  principles  and 
acts.  Philosophical  history  makes  no  part  of  his  plan,  nor 
does  he  often  venture  into  the  region  of  conjecture  or  specu- 
lation ;  but  his  primary  object  is  lo  embody,  in  as  methodical 
B  manner  as  the  subject  will  adinil,  the  political  characieristics 
of  the  different  forms  of  government  and  society,  which  have 
existed  in  Uiis  country,  from  the  lime  of  the  hrsl  selttement  of 
the  colonies,  till  the  retirement  of  Washington  from  the  presi- 
dency. In  prosecuting  this  design  he  brings  under  review  the 
early  charters,  and  traces  their  operation  in  the  several  colo- 
,  nies.  The  proprietary  and  royal  governments  are  examined 
in  the  same  manner.  At  lengih  come  iho  difficulties  between 
the  assemblies  and  governors,  or  rather  between  the  people 
and  the  agents  of  royalty,  which  grew  up  into  the  causes  of 

:   revolution.      These   are   pursued   to  their  results.     From 
that  period  to  the  end  of  his  work  he  manages  the  abundance 
I  of  his  materials  with  good  judgment,  and  with  a  strict  adhe- 
rence lo  his  plan. 

Mr  Pitkin  well  observes  in  his  Preface,  that  no  complete 
history  of  the  British  Colonies  in  America  can  be  written,  with- 
out consulting  the  manuscript  papers  in  the  offices  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  In  fact,  it  would  be  an  absolute  waste  of 
lime  in  any  person  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking,  till 
he  can  have  free  and  full  access  to  this  mass  of  materials. 
Chalmers  had  this  privilege,  and  he  seems  to  have  used  it  ef- 
fectually ;  but  Ins  work  embraces  a  comparatively  small  part 
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'  onl^  of  our  colonial  bistory,  and  ihat  by  no  means  llie  most 
atiractive  part.  It  was  hoped,  that  Congress  would  take 
ineasufes  to  procure  copies  of  these  papers,  as  both  the  slates 
of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  had  made  application  to  the 
general  government  for  this  objecl,  in  rtl'erence  to  those 
SW(«.  The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  nearly  two  years 
ago,  reported  a  bill  recommending  such  a  measure,  and  making 
provision  for  procuring  oopies  of  all  the  papers  in  the  English 
offices,  relating  to  the  colonial  history  of  this  country.  The  bill, 
Wever,  was  never  heard  of  more,  and  lay  undisturbed  upon 
tiie  tabic,  till  it  was  swept  away  amidst  the  rubbish  of  forgolieii 
lliuga.  Congress  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  present,  that 
ibw  find  no  leisure  to  think  of  the  past.  We  ail  love  to  boast, 
ami  even  our  members  of  Congress  are  not  loath  to  proclaim  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  tliat  we  arc  an  enlightened,  liberal, 
and  improving  people  ;  yet  tlic  British  Parliament  make  an 
annual  appropriation  for  printing  ancient  manuscript  records 
aad  documents,  lo  more  than  double  the  amount  it  would  cost 
lo  procure  a  copy  of  all  the  American  colonial  papers.  They 
bave  commissioners  of  their  own  body  appointed  on  purpose 
10  superintend  the  selection  and  publication  of  these  papers. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  an  active  and  zealous  member  of  this 
board  of  commissioners.  An  editor  is  also  appointed,  whose 
business  it  is  lo  examine  lite  manuscripts,  compare  the  printed 
sheets  with  the  originals,  and  execute  all  the  duties,  which 
naturally  devolve  upon  an  editor.  This  ia  a  work  in  perpetual 
progress,  and  will  at  length  become  a  treasure  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  future  historians  of  England. 

There  is  probably  no  nation  in  civilized  Europe  so  indiffer- 
ent to  its  history  as  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  ;  that  is,  if 
we  may  judge  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  from  the  acts  of 
their  representatives.  Our  writers  are  fond  of  vague,  abstract 
declamation  about  our  ancestors ;  but  who  they  were,  or  what 
they  did,  how  they  thought  and  how  they  lived,  what  influence 
they  had  upon  their  age,  or  in  guiding  the  destiny  thai  awaited 
their  posterity ;  these  are  questions  that  very  few  ever  dream  to 
be  vortli  investigating.  They  are,  nevertheless,  the  essence  of 
Eeauioe  hietoryi  and  from  them  we  are  to  learn,  not  only  to 
refereitce  what  is  good  in  the  characters  and  deeds  of  our 
forefathers,  but  to  enjoy  the  inheritance  liiey  have  transmitted 
la  us,  and  profit  by  tlicir  example.  Mere  empty  declamation 
>i»ul  these  things  comes  to  noihing,  except  to  puffupour  van- 
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ity,  and  add  to  our  ignurance  the  ridiculousDess  of  talking 
pompously  about  ourselves.  It  is  time  Tor  our  writers  and 
declaimers  to  dismiss  such  puerilities,  and  betake  themselves 
to  the  study  of  history  in  its  sieru  attribute  of  truth,  and  in  1:3 
dignified  office  of  weighing  in  the  scales  of  justice  the  acts  of 
men  nnd  the  records  of  ages. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  ihe  tii«  (ner(i« 
of  Congress  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  which  has  no  hearing  on 
tbe  election  of  president  or  amendments  of  the  constitution, 
yet  there  ia  a  fair  prospect  that  individuals  will  accomplish 
something.  Biographies  of  eminent  men,  and  local  histories, 
are  mulliplyiug.  These  will  bring  out  many  facts,  which  the 
general  historian  may  one  day  turn  to  a  good  account.  It 
must  he  confessed,  however,  thai  these  biographies  are  for  the 
most  part  eulogies;  and  should  the  future  hislorian  rely  on  these 
alone  for  his  authority,  our  descendanls  of  the  tenth  generation 
will  have  the  pride  of  looking  back  upon  the  most  immaculate 
cluster  of  statesmen  and  heroes,  that  have  adorned  the  annals 
of  any  nation.  This  is  surely  better  than  the  contrary,  but  ihe 
best  of  all  is  truth.  The  eulogist  is  a  partial  judge  of  the  acts 
and  character  of  him,  whom  he  sets  up  as  a  pattern,  and  tasks 
himself  to  praise.  Tbe  histories  of  tbe  different  slates,  which 
are  coining  out  from  time  to  time,  will  contribute  much  to  the 
general  slock  of  materials.* 

*  We  take  this  opportunity  to  notice  one  of  the  hiatorieB  of  this  de- 
atripticm,  which  has  recently  appeared.  We  refer  to  tbe  '  History 
or  Masaiichusetta,  by  Alrepi  BnAnconD.'  This  work  is  a  coatlnua- 
tion  of  Hutchinson  and  Minut,  an<1  embraces  a  very  interesting  period 
of  the  history  of  the  state.  It  m  contained  in  three  volumes,  the  last 
of  which  has  just  been  published.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the  time 
between  the  years  1764  and  1775,  when  Washington  look  the  com- 
BMud  of  the  American  army  ;  the  second  pursues  the  narrative  to  tho 
beginning  of  the  federal  government  under  the  constitution  In  1789  ; 
and  the  third  comi;s  down  to  1820.  The  author's  long  employment, 
as  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has  given  him 
peculiar  advantages  for  examining'  authentic  rerordx  and  <locumenl8  ; 
and  tliis,  together  with  his  well  known  love  of  historical  research, 
ensurps  a  value  to  these  volumes  for  completeness,  accuracy,  and 
fidelity,  which  few  authors  have  the  means  of  imparting. 

Among  the  periodical  works  of  a  historical  character,  Hazard's 
Register  OF  pEH.'iSTLVAniA  deserves  great 'praise.  The  volume*, 
that  have  oliesdy  appeared,  contaiu  a  rich  fund  of  useful  and 
important  materials.  Il«  purpose  is  to  exhibit  the  stallstics,  political 
and  civil  transactions,  progress  of  internal  improvements,  and  every 
kind  of  useful  iDformation  relating  to  Pennsylvania.     It  is  made  a 
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traces  briefly,  but  whh  discriminaiion,  in  the  prin- 
■niis  of  our  colonial  governmenis,  itie  primary 
,e  rcvoluiion,  and  the  elements  of  tlie  systems 
.ceded.  New  England  was  under  charier  gocern- 
.'hese  resembled  each  other  in  their  prominent  fea- 
.d  secured  important  privileges  to  the  people.  They 
.Ilowed,  for  instance,  to  choose  their  own  governors,  to 
a  legislative  assembly,  and  establish  courts  of  justice. 
Tt.  assembly  was  empowered  to  pass  any  laws  concerning 
ibe  colany,  with  the  only  provision  that  these  laws  should  not 
be  opposed  to  any  of  the  laws  of  England.  For  a  few  of  the 
6rsi  years  of  tlie  Massachusetts  government,  the  chief  control 
KBs  iu  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  his  assislaats.  At  length 
the  people,  whose  numbers  were  increasing,  began  to  claim  a 
greater  share  in  the  administration  of  afiairs.  At  a  meeting 
they  resolved,  that  the  power  to  make  laws,  appoint  officers, 
and  impose  taxes,  should  rest  with  the  General  Court  alone, 
and  thai  this  General  Court  should  be  composed  of  two  or  three 
members  chosen  from  each  plantation  by  the  people.  'This, 
thau^ii  not  strictly  warranted  by  the  cbarler,  was  generally  as- 
sented to,  and  became  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  colony.  The  assistants  and  deputies  at  first  met  to- 
gether ID  the  same  room,  and  the  former  claimed  a  negative 
on  the  acts  of  the  latter.  This  created  no  little  dispute  be- 
tween them,  and  was  not  Snally  settled  until  1644,  when  it 
Ris  mutually  agreed,  that  the  legislature  should  consist  of  two 
separate  bodies,  each  having  a  negative  on  the  other.'  At 
this  early  period  the  mode  of  legislating  by  two  separate  houses 
ivas  introduced  into  Massachusetts. 

The  origin  of  the  Connecticut  government  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  A  company  of  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  settled 
0(1  the  Connecticut  river,  at  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Wethers- 
field,  and  Windsor.  The  government  was  first  in  the  hands  of 
persons  designated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  called 
magistrates,  and  assisted  by  committees  from  the  towns,  who 
gave  their  advice  on  important  occasions.  This  scheme  was 
of  short  duration  ;  for  the  people,    finding  themselves   beyond 

depoailor^,  uUo,  of  historical  fragmeota  of  early  times,  selectioi 
minuKripIs,  sod  reprints  of  rare  pieces,  which  have  a  per 
nlue.  It  19  the  best  devised  and  most  succesaful  attempt  of  the  kind, 
which  we  have  seen.  The  plsn  might  be  followed  with  grcHt  ttdvut- 
Ufa  in  every  state. 


■A 
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t  i^lkiD  traces  briefly,  but  wiih  discrlmiaation,  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  forms  of  our  colouiol  governmenls,  llie  primary 
causes  of  ibe  revolulion,  and  ihe  elemenls  of  tlie  systems 
which  succeeded.  New  England  was  under  eharter  govem- 
taenta.  These  resembled  each  other  in  ibeir  prominent  fea- 
tures, and  secured  Important  privileges  lo  the  people.  They 
were  allowed,  for  Instance,  lo  choose  ibeir  own  governors,  lo 
elect  a  legishtive  assembly,  and  establish  courts  of  justice. 
The  assembly  was  empowered  to  pass  any  laws  concerning 
the  colony,  with  the  only  provision  iliai  these  laws  should  not 
be  opposed  to  any  of  ihe  laws  of  England,  For  a  few  of  the 
fifst  years  of  the  Massachusetts  government,  the  chief  coQtrol 
was  ill  lite  bands  of  liie  governor  and  his  assistants.  At  length 
the  people,  whose  numbers  were  increasing,  began  lo  claim  a 
greater  share  In  the  administration  of  affairs.  At  a  nieeiiog 
5iey  resolved,  that  llie  power  to  make  laws,  appoint  officers, 
and  impose  taxes,  should  rest  with  the  GenEral  Court  alone, 
and  that  this  General  Court  should  be  composed  of  two  or  three 
members  chosen  from  each  plamaiiou  by  the  people.  '  This, 
though  not  strictly  warranted  by  the  charter,  was  generally  as- 
smted  to,  and  became  a  fundamental  part  of  liie  constitution 
of  ibe  colony.  The  assistants  and  deputies  at  first  met  lo- 
geiber  m  the  same  room,  and  the  former  claimed  a  negative 
on  llie  acts  of  the  latter.  This  created  no  little  dispute  be- 
tween them,  and  was  not  finally  settled  until  1644,  when  it 
was  mutually  agreed,  that  ibe  legislature  should  consist  of  two 
separate  bodies,  each  having  a  negative  on  the  other.'  At 
tliis  early  period  the  mode  of  legislating  by  two  separate  houses 
9  introduced  into  Massachusetts. 

E  origin  of  the  Conneclicut  government  was  somewhat 
^tliar.  A  company  of  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  settled 
ibe  Connecticut  river,  at  the  (owns  of  Hartford,  Wethers- 
:,  and  Windsor.  The  government  was  first  in  the  hands  of 
persons  designated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  called 
magistrates,  and  assisted  by  committees  from  the  towns,  who 
gave  ibeir  advice  on  important  occasions.  This  scheme  was 
of  short  duration  ;  for  the  people,    finding  themselves   beyond 

depotitory.  olao,  of  historical  fnigmeDts  of  eHrlf  times,  selections  from 
manuscript*,  and  reprints  of  rnre  pieces,  which  have  a  permAleiit 
nloe.  Ii  \3  tlm  best  devised  and  moat  HUcCessful  attempt  ortbe  kiod, 
which  we  bftve  seen.  The  plan  mi{(ht  be  followed  with  great  advin- 
tag«  in  every  slate. 
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the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  charter,  thought  it  convenient 
to  establish  a  form  of  government  for  themselves. 

'  The  outlines  of  this  constitution  were,  that  there  should  be 
two  general  assemblies  held  in  each  year,  one  in  April  and  the 
other  in  September.  The  one  in  April  was  called  the  court  of 
election,  at  which  were  to  be  chosen  a  governor,  and  six  magis- 
trates, at  least,  and  other  public  officers,  as  should  be  found  requi- 
site—the governor  and  magistrates  to  liold  their  offices  for  one 
year,  and  the  governor  was  to  be  chosen  from  the  magistrates. 
The  governor  and  magistrates  to  be  elected  by  those  admitted 
freemen  by  the  towns,  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The 
mode  of  electing  magistrates,  was,  it  is  believed,  peculiar  to  Con- 
necticut, and  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  choice  of  improper 
persons,  cither  from  the  momentary  impulse  of  the  electors,  or  in- 
trigues of  the  candidates.  No  person  could  be  elected  to  that  im- 
portant station,  who  had  not  been  proposed  or  nominated  at  some 
preceding  General  Court  The  towns,  by  themselves,  or  their 
representatives,  had  a  right  to  make  such  nominations,  and  trans- 
mit them  to  the  court,  and  the  court  might  add  such  names  as 
they  thought  proper.  The  names  of  the  persons  thus  nominated 
were  published,  and  out  of  this  number  alone  could  the  magis- 
trates be  chosen,  by  secret  ballot,  in  the  following  manner.  On 
the  day  of  election,  the  names  of  the  persons  thus  nominated  at 
the  preceding  assembly,  were  called  over  in  order  by  the  secreta- 
ry ;  and  the  freeman  who  desired  the  person  called  to  be  chosen, 
gave  in  a  piece  of  paper,  with  some  writing  upon  it ;  and  those 
who  did  not  wish  him  to  be  elected,  gave  in  a  blank  ;  and  those 
who  had  more  written  than  blank  papers  were  elected.  No  per- 
son could  be  chosen  governor  for  two  years  in  succession  ;  and 
the  governor  must  have  been  a  magistrate,  and  also  a  member  of 
some  approved  congregation. 

•  The  towns  were  to  be  represented  in  the  general  assembly  by 
deputies,  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  same  ;  the  towns  of  Hart- 
fort,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  to  send  four  each,  and  the  towns 
afterwards  to  be  made,  as  many  as  the  court  should  direct.  The 
representatives  to  be  chosen  by  those  who  had  been  admitted  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity.'  Vol.  i. 
pp.  43,  44. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  substance  of.  this  system,  or  consti- 
tution, founded  at  the  very  outset  of  the  colony,  was  retained  in 
the  charter  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  remained  the  same 
throughout  the  colonial  period,  the  changes  of  the  revolution, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  even  down  to 
the  new  constitution  of  Connecticut,  adopted  eleven  years  ago, 
into  which  instrument  many  of  its  principles  are  incorporated. 


The  settlement  on  ihe  Conneclictit  river  consisted  of  eight  hun- 
dred persons,  whea  this  form  of  government  was  instituted. 

All  the  world  knows  the  history  of  Roger  Williams,  and  the 
liberal  and  enliglitened  spirit  by  which  the  institutions  of  Rhode 
I^and  were  established  under  his  inHuence.  So  well  did  these 
sccord  with  ilie  principles  of  liberty  and  right,  that  the  charter 
obtained  in  conformity  with  ihem,  not  only  secured  to  the  peo- 
ple the  privilege  of  self-government  under  the  colonial  organl- 
uijoR,  but  formed  the  basis  of  a  system  entirely  adequate  to 
ill  the  ends  of  a  free  government  in  its  widest  application. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  charter 
§;opemments  is  the  confederacy  into  which  they  entered  in 
1643.  Besides  its  agency  in  guiding  the  events  of  the  time,  it 
»as  the  prototype  of  the  confederacy  of  the  states  during  the 
revolution,  which  was  in  fact  the  germ  and  vivifying  principle 
ot  our  existence  as  a  nation.  There  is  so  much  similarity  in 
(he  substance  of  the  two  confederations,  as  lo  prove  that  the 
legislators  in  Congress  were  not  unwilling  to  profit  by  the  wis- 
dom and  example  of  their  forefathers.  The  author  describes 
ilie  New  England  confederacy  as  follows. 

■This  union  was  proposed  by  the  colonics  of  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven,  as  early  as  1638,  but  was  not  finally  completed  until 
ftie  years  aller.      This  confederacy  of  these  infant  colonies  con- 
tiDued  about  forty  years ;    and  the  confederacy  itself,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings under  it,  constitute  an  interesting  portion  of  the  political 
iiinory  of  New  England.      It  consisted  of  the  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.      By  the 
uiides  of  confederation,  as  they  were  called,  these  colonies  en- 
tered into  a  firm  and  perpetual  league  of  friendship  and  amity, 
for  offence  and  defence,  mutual  advice  and  succor,  upon  all  just 
DccBsions,  both  for  preserving  and  propagating  the  truth  and  lib- 
eiiiea  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  their  own  mutual  safeti/  and  toclfart. 
Each  colony  was  to  retain  its  own  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  gov- 
tnunent;  and  no  other  plantation  or  colony  was  to  be  received  as 
t  confederate,  nor  any  two  of  the  confederates  to  be  united  into 
MK  jarisdiction,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest.     The  affairs  of 
th«  ooitcd  colonies  were  to  be  managed  by  a  legislature  to  consist 
ottwo  persons,  styled  commissioners,  chosen  from  each  colony. 
Tbt*e  commissioners  had  power  "  to  hear,  examine,  weigh,  and 
^Gterminc  all  affairs  of  war  or  peace,  leagues,  aids,  charges,  and 
"amber  of  men  for  war, — division  of  spoils,  and  whatsoever  is  got- 
•«  by  conquest — receiving  of  more  confederates  for  plantations, 
inia  combination  with  any  of  the  confederates  ;  and  all  things  of  a 
liks  DUiire,  which  are  the  proper  eoncomitanti  and  comeqwnett 
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of  ouch  a  confederation  for  amity,  offence,  and  defence  ;  not  in- 
termeddling with  the  government  of  any  of  the  jurisdictions, 
which,  by  the  third  article,  is  preserved  entirely  to  themselves." 
The  commissioners  were  to  meet  annually,  in  each  colony,  in 
succession,  and  when  met,  to  choose  a  president,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  any  six  to  be  binding  on  all. 

*  The  expenses  of  all  just  wars  to  be  borne  by  each  colony,  in 
proportion  to  its  number  of  male  inhabitants  of  whatever  quality 
or  condition,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty. 

*  In  case  any  colony  should  be  suddenly  invaded,  on  motion 
and  request  of  three  magistrates  of  such  colony,  the  other  confed- 
erates were  immediately  to  send  aid  to  the  colony  invaded,  in 
men,  Massachusetts  one  hundred,  and  the  other  colonies  forty-five 
each,  or  for  a  less  number,  in  the  same  proportion. 

'  The  commissioners,  however,  were  very  properly  directed, 
afterwards,  to  take  into  consideration  the  cause  of  such  war  or 
invasion,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  the  fault  was  in  the  colony 
invaded,  such  colony  was  not  only  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  in- 
vaders, but  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

'  The  commissioners  were  also  authorized  ''  to  frame  and  estab- 
lish agreements  and  orders  in  general  cases  of  a  civil  nature, 
wherein  all  the  plantations  were  interested,  for  preserving  peace 
among  themselves,  and  preventing  as  much  as  may  be  all  occa- 
sions of  war,  or  difference  with  others,  as  about  the  free  and 
speedy  passage  of  justice,  in  every  jurisdiction,  to  all  the  confed- 
erates equally  as  to  their  own,  receiving  those  that  remove  from 
one  plantation  to  another,  without  due  certificates." 

'  It  was,  also,  very  wisely  provided  in  the  articles,  that  runaway 
servants,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  should  be  returned  to  the 
colonies  where  they  belonged,  or  from  which  they  had  fled.  If 
any  of  the  confederates  should  violate  any  of  the  articles,  or,  in 
any  way  injure  any  one  of  the  other  colonies,  "  such  breach  of 
agreement,  or  injury,  was  to  be  considered  and  ordered  "  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  other  colonies.  This  confederacy,  which 
was  declared  to  be  perpetual,  continued  without  any  essential  al- 
teration, until  the  New  England  colonies  were  deprived  of  their 
charter  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James  II.  In  the  year 
1648,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  requested  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederacy,  but  they  were  informed  that  the 
Island  was  within  the  patent  granted  to  New  Plymouth^  and 
therefore  their  request  was  denied.'    Vol.  i.  pp.  50,  51. 

The  main  objects  of  the  confederates  were  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  Dutch  at  New  York,  and  the  Indians.  The 
line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut  was  run  and  settled 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  famous  war 
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with  King  Philip  was  prosecuted  by  the  united  forces  of  the 

confederate  colonies. 

An  anecdote  in  the  history  of  those  times  shows,  that  taiifl^ 
making  is  not  a  modern  device  in  our  legislation.  The  town 
of  Springfield,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  was  within  the  juris* 
diction  of  Massachusetts.  A  fort  had  been  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  supported  at  the  charge  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  provident  people  of  that  colony  imposed  a 
duty  on  certain  articles,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield 
were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  down  the  river,  in  search  of  a 
market,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony ;  alleging  as  a  reason, 
that,  as  the  people  of  Springfield  were  benefited  by  the  pro- 
tection derived  from  the  fortification  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
they  ought  to  contribute  their  share  of  its  expense.  This  was 
deemed  a  grievance  and  an  indignity  by  Massachusetts,  and, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  confederation,  the  case  was 
referred  for  decision  to  Plymouth  and  New  Haven,  as  not  be- 
ing interested  in  the  result.  They  gave  it  in  favor  of  Con- 
necticut. Far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  judgment,  Massa- 
chusetts resorted  to  a  retaliatory  act,  imposing  a  duty  on  similar 
articles  imported  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Ply- 
mouth, within  the  Castle  of  Boston  harbor ;  assigning  as  a  rea- 
son, that  the  castle  had  been  built  and  was  kept  up  at  a  great 
expense  for  the  protection  of  all  ships,  which  entered  the  bar* 
bor.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners  a  remonstrance 
was  brought  in  from  the  three  colonies ;  but  as  the  fort  at  Say- 
brook  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  duties  in  con- 
sequence abolished,  the  affair  was  pursued  no  farther. 

The  charter  governments  were  founded  on  a  more  liberal 
basis  than  the  others,  as  they  left  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  They  were  not  without  troubles  and  embarrassments. 
The  king  and  parliament  claimed  the  right  of  altering  them,  or 
even  revoking  them  altogether ;  whereas  the  colonies  denied 
such  right,  affirming  that  the  charters  were  sacred  compacts, 
which  could  not  be  annulled  or  infringed,  unless  their  condi- 
tions had  been  violated  by  the  party  to  whom  they  were  grant- 
ed. The  charters  were,  nevertheless,  sometimes  forcibly  taken 
away,  and  the  injuries  thus  inflicted  led  to  ceaseless  conten- 
^Sf  which  were  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolution. 

The  proprietary  governments,  as  the  name  indicates,  were 
ID  the  hands  of  proprietors,  or  individuals,  who  had  derived 
^nts  from  the  king  in  their  own  name,  with  authority  to  set  up 
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a  civil  government  and  make  laws,  under  certain  restrictioiis 
with  re^rence  lo  ihe  crown.  This  plan  prevailed  in  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  the  Carolinas,  and  the  Jerseys.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  proprietary  governments  was  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  account  of  the  peculiar  character  and  humane 
purposes  of  its  founder.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  were  the 
only  colonies,  which  remained  under  tlie  proprietary  system 
till  the  revolution ;  the  others  had  reverted  to  the  crown,  and 
become  royal  governments  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

This  system,  in  fact,  answered  but  indifferently  the  ends  of 
colonization.  It  was  suited  only  to  an  old  country,  where  the 
lands  were  held  in  large  portions,  and  the  people  accustomed 
to  the  condition  of  tenants.  In  a  new  country,  where  all  are 
laborers,  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people  individually,  that  the  land  should 
be  held  in  small  parcels  and  in  fee  simple  by  the  laborers 
themselves.  Each  man  will  feel,  that  his  exertions  are  for  his 
own  benefit  and  for  that  of  his  family,  and  out  of  regard  to  bis 
interest  he  will  become  an  efficient  and  faithful  member  of  the 
body  politic,  to  whose  laws  and  restraints  he  chooses  to  sub- 
mit. There  was  a  marked  difference,  in  this  respect,  between 
the  proprietary  and  charter  governments.  *  The  New  Eng- 
land colonists,'  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  '  clung  to  their  charters  as  the 
ark  of  their  political  safety,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
king  and  parliament ;  while  those  under  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernments, and  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  refuge  and  protection  from 
the  oppression  of  the  proprietors,  under  a  royal  government.' 
In  short,  under  the  proprietors,  even  those  who  were  person- 
ally least  objectionable,  the  people  were  always  restless,  full  of 
complaints,  and  struggling  for  a  change. 

The  rule  of  taxation,  adopted  by  the  proprietors,  gave  the 
greatest  offence,  and  caused  serious  difficulties,  particularly  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  insisted  on  having  their  property,  which 
in  lands  extended  to  a  large  portion  of  the  province,  exempted 
from  taxation,  even  when  this  was  laid  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony,  and  for  the  mutual  protection  of  property.  So  inequi- 
table a  demand  very  naturally  incensed  the  people.  The 
deputy  governors,  who  resided  in  the  colony,  were  instructed 
not  to  sanction  money  bills,  which  did  not  recognise  this  exemp- 
tion. The  assembly  considered  this  a  breach  of  chartered 
right,  and  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  by  the  hands  of  Dr 
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FraDkiin.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  the  proprietors  to  con* 
sent,  that  their  estates  should  bear  a  proportional  assessment! 
although  they  afterwards  endeavored  to  revoke  this  decision. 
The  disputes  and  difficulties  increased,  till  they  were  super- 
seded by  the  more  stirring  events,  which  finally  broke  the 
chain  of  colonial  dependence. 

The  third  mode  of  governing  the  colonies,  by  royal  govern^ 
siente,  is  described  in  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  au- 
thor. 

•  The  governor  and  the  council  were  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  the  people  elected  representatives  to  serve  in  the  colonial 
legislatures.  The  governor  held  his  office  by  a  commission  from 
the  king,  and  was  to  be  governed  by  such  royal  instructions,  as  he 
from  time  lo  time  received.  The  council  derived  their  authority, 
both  executive  and  legislative,  from  the  same  instructions.  In 
their  legislative  capacity,  they  constituted  the  upper  house,  having 
t  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  representatives ;  and  in  their  execu- 
tive capacity  they  acted  as  advisers  of  the  governor.  The  latter 
had  a  negative  on  the  acta  of  both  houses ;  and  the  acts  them- 
selves, though  approved  by  the  governor,  were  finally  subject  to 
the  revision  of  the  crown.  The  judges  and  most  of  the  other 
officers  were,  also,  appointed  by  the  king.  The  judges  held  their 
offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  and  the  governor,  as 
well  as  the  judges,  were  at  first  dependent  upon  the  colonial  legia- 
Ittures  for  their  salaries.'   Vol.  i.  p.  71. 

Under  this  system  the  people  complained  of  many  oppres- 
sions from  the  governors ;  but  that  it  was  more  acceptable  than 
the  proprietary  system,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
colonists  under  tiie  proprietors  wished  the  latter  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  former.  Tlie  royal  governors  were  too  independent  of 
the  assemblies.  They  would  refuse  to  convene  them  regularly, 
or  prorogue  them  in  a  fit  of  passion  or  caprice,  when  they 
were  not  yielding  to  their  demands,  and  harass  them  by  in- 
sistinc^  on  some  odious  prerogative,  or  making  claims  as  odious, 
or  affixing  their  veto  to  important  bills.  The  assemblies  com- 
monly revenged  themselves  by  withholding  grants  of  money, 
aad  passing  high-toned  resolutions,  and  now  and  then  sending 
a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  crown.  The  contest,  begun  in 
ill  humor,  and  continued  with  recrimination,  usually  ended  in 
reproaches  and  mutual  disrespect.  The  history  of  Virginia 
and  New  York  affiird  illustrations  in  point. 

Were  it  consistent  with  our  present  object,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  accompany  the  author  through  the  several  stages 
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of  cokmial  htsCoryy  and  witness  from  step  to  step  tbe  pro- 
gress of  those  principles  and  occurrences,  which  paved  the  way 
to  tbe  opening  scenes  of  the  revolution.  This  curious  research 
has  never  yet  been  prosecuted  with  the  aid  of  all  tbe  lights 
that  are  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  The  great  landmarks,  bow- 
ever,  are  already  fixed ;  and  it  must  be  the  fortunate  enter- 
prise of  some  future  historian  to  complete  the  task,  when 
time  shall  unfold  its  records,  and  the  past  give  up  its  treas- 
ures to  the  present.  On  two  great  topics,  representation 
and  taxation^  there  was  an  incessant  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  king  and  parliament,  and  the  colonists.  The  gov- 
ernors and  assemblies  were  frequently  in  a  quarrel  on  these 
points.  The  colonists  claimed  it  as  the  basis  of  their  righiSj 
to  make  the  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  and  to 
impose  the  taxes  they  were  to  pay.  The  contest  respecting 
the  former  was  confined  to  the  royal  governments,  for  the  right 
of  representation  was  secured  by  charter  to  the  people  under 
the  charter  and  proprietary  systems.  It  was  decided  by  the 
law  authorities  in  England,  that  the  king  could  alter  or  annul 
at  pleasure  the  laws  passed  by  the  assemblies  under  the  rojral 
governments.  This  decision  was  founded  on  the  notion,  that 
the  right  of  representation  depended  on  the  will  of  the  king, 
and  was  derived  to  the  colonies  by  the  commissions  and  in- 
structions of  the  crown.  These  doctrines  struck  at  the  very 
root  of  freedom,  making  the  assemblies  a  mere  cipher,  and 
▼irtually  taking  from  the  people  all  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment. They  were  a  fruitful  source  of  animosity  and  conten- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  taxation   spread  into  much  wider  conse- 

Siences,  because  it  applied  equally  to  all  the  colonies.  From 
e  beginning,  the  colonists  had  at  various  times  declared,  that 
no  taxes  could  be  levied  except  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  chosen  by  themselves.  They  uniformly  acted  on  this 
principle,  in  opposition  to  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  gover- 
nors to  extort  money  on  various  pretences.  No  systematic 
plan  was  adopted,  however,  as  a  ministerial  measure,  for  laying 
mtemal  taxes  on  the  colonies,  till  tbe  French  power  had  be- 
come reduced  in  America.  Such  a  project  had  been  suggest- 
ed  to  Walpole  and  Pitt  during  their  administrations,  but  never 
adopted  or  matured.  '  I  will  leave  the  taxation  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,' said  Walpole,  '  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may 
have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  be  less  a  friend  to  com- 
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meiee.'  After  the  termiiUltion  of  the  French  war,  it  was 
deemed  a  fayorable  opportunity  to  carry  the  project  into  effect, 
under  pretence  of  raising  money  to  discharge  the  debt  in- 
curred in  that  war,  chiefly,  it  was  said,  on  account  of  the 
colooies,  to  protect  them  against  a  powerful  enemy.  This 
was  a  short-sighted  and  impolitic  view  of  the  matter ;  for 
after  the  colonists  were  freed  from  the  fear  of  their  old 
enemies,  the  French,  on  their  frontiers,  it  was  not  likely 
thej  would  be  more  ready  to  yield  to  what  they  deemed 
oppressive  demands  from  die  mother  country.  This  junc- 
ture was,  therefore,  unwisely  chosen  for  the  experiment,  as 
tbe  result  proved.  The  stamp  act  was  passed,  and  its  fate 
was  such,  as  hardly  to  encourage  a  future  attempt.  Yet  the 
same  ignorance  of  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  colonists, 
tbe  same  infatuation  of  the  minbtry,  spurred  on  by  the  morti- 
ficatioQ  of  a  former  defeat,  and  a  fixed  resolution  to  subdue  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  colonies,  prompted  to  a  speedy  repetition 
of  tbe  same  measure.  The  anecdote  in  the  followiog  extract 
shows  in  what  manner  men  are  sometimes  impelled  to  act,  on 
important  occasions,  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

'  A  new  administration  was  formed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Pitt,  composed  of  men  of  different  political  principles  and  parties. 
Tbe  Duke  of  Grafton  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  Lord 
Shelburne  was  joined  with  General  Conway,  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state.  Charles  Townshend  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Camden,  lord  chancellor,  Pitt  had  the  privy  seal,  and 
was  made  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Lord 
North  and  George  Cooke  were  joint  paymasters.  Under  this 
chequered  administration,  afterwards  so  ludicrously  described  by 
Mr  Burke,  the  scheme  of  taxing  America  was  revived.  In  May 
1797f  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exechequer  submitted  a  plan  of 
this  kind  to  parliament.  Charles  Townshend  was  a  man  of  genius 
uid  talents,  but  of  high  passions,  eccentric,  and  versatile.  He 
bid  warmly  supported  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  passage  of  the  stamp 
^U  and  had  voted  with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  its  re- 
P^*  The  ex-minister,  Grenville,  may  indeed  be  considered  the 
^  author  of  the  second  plan  for  taxing  the  colonies.  He  lost 
^  opportunity,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  passing  severe  cen- 
Bores  on  the  Americans,  for  their  obstinacy  and  ingratitude  in  re- 
posing to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  public  expenses  ;  nor  was  he 
^ng  of  his  complaints  against  the  ministry  and  parliament, 
^  their  weakness  and  cowardice  in  yielding  to  the  claims  of  the 
colo&ists. 
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'  Declaiming,  as  usual,  one  evenmg,  on  American  aflfairs,  he 
addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  ministers, — *<  You  are  cow- 
ards,'' he  said  ;  *'  you  are  afraid  of  the  Americans,  you  dare  not 
tax  America.''  This  he  repeated  in  different  language.  Upon 
this  Townshend  took  fire,  immediately  rose  and  said,  "  Fear,  fear, 
cowards,  dare  not  tax  America  !     I  dare  tax  America." 

'  Grenville  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, — "  Dare 
you  tax  America?  I  wish  to  God  I  could  see  it."  Townshend 
replied,  "  I  will,  I  will." 

*  Soon  afler  this  he  submitted  to  the  House  a  bill  imposing  du* 
ties  on  glass,  paper,  paste-board,  white  and  red  lead,  painters' 
colors,  and  tea,  imported  into  the  colonies.'    Vol.  i.  pp.  216,  217. 

Mr  Pitkin  refers  for  this  anecdote  to  the  manuscript  papers 
of  Dr  William  S.  Johnson,  who  was  then  in  England  as  agent 
for  Connecticut. 

From  this  date  the  author's  work  acquires  a  new  interest. 
By  bringing  into  view  only  the  political  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  is  enabled  to  go  more  fully  into  that  subject,  than  pre- 
vious writers.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  his  positions,  but 
doubtless  they  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  made  from  the  ma- 
terials to  which  he  had  access.  For  instance,  he  tells  us,  that 
*  the  project  of  reducing  Canada  was  brought  before  Congress 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  minister,  and  was  warmly 
supported,  if  not  suggested  by  him.'  Now,  so  far  from  sup- 
porting such  a  measure,  the  French  minister  was  expressly  in- 
structed not  to  listen  to  it ;  and  this  was  the  uniform  tenor  of 
the  instructions  of  the  French  government,  not  only  to  their 
ministers  in  this  country,  but  to  their  military  officers.  It  has 
besn  said,  that  France  wished  the  Americans  to  seize  Canada, 
that  it  might  be  ceded  to  her  on  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  is 
not  true,  although  such  a  suggestion  was  made  to  France  by 
Congress.  To  all  hints  of  this  sort,  alike  in  regard  to  Canada^ 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Floridas,  the  French  ministry  replied, 
that  the  king  could  not  aid  the  Americans  in  projects  of  con- 
quest ;  that  he  was  pledged  to  support  them  in  their  claim  to 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  which  they  had  declared  in- 
dependent,  and  this  pledge  he  would  faithfully  execute ;  but  as 
he  did  not  undertake  to  assist  them  in  pushing  conquests,  nor 
did  he  think  it  for  their  interest,  and  as  he  had  no  wish  to  gain 
any  accessions  of  territory  for  himself  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, he  must  decline  uniting  with  them  in  any  such  schemes. 
The  policy  of  France  in  adopting  this  course  we  shall  not  stop 
to  examine,  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable. 
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The  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  peace  are  among  the 
roost  important  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  Peace  was  at  the 
same  time  to  be  made  between  five  contending  powers.  The 
clashing  interests  thus  involved  threw  innumerable  difficulties 
in  the  way,  and  threatened  serious  embarrassments.  These 
were  in  some  degree  diminished  and  removed,  by  carrying  on 
the  negotiations  in  separate  parts.  That  is,  separate  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Americans,  and 
with  the  other  powers.  This  method  gave  a  unity  and  sim- 
plicity to  the  business,  which  it  could  not  have  possessed,  if 
the  negotiations  had  proceeded  together.  The  plan  wasT 
proposed  by  Dr  Franklin,  and  cordially  acceded  to  by  the 
British  and  French  ministry. 

Several  erroneous  statements  have  gone  abroad,  and  been 
formally  repeated  in  histories,  respecting  the  American  nego- 
tiations at  Paris  for  the  treaty  of  peace.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  examine  the  subject  in  all  its  parts,  but  there  is  one  point 
on  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  speak  in  the  present  connexion. 
Our  thoughts  are  called  to  it  by  an  extraordinary  passage  in 
Mr  Cooper's  late  work  on  the  United  States.  His  words  are 
here  quoted. 

*  The  Count  de  Vergennes  had  early  succeeded  in  persuading 
Dr  Franklin,  that  as  England  could  not,  nor  would  not  formally 
acknowledge  the  Independence  of  America,  his  better  course 
would  be  to  accept  a  truce  for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  his  country  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  take  what  she 
needed  lor  herself.  The  philosopher  is  said  to  have  acquiesced 
Id  this  opinion,  and  began  to  stir  his  mighty  reason  in  maturing 
the  terms  of  this  remarkable  truce.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  was 
found  by  Mr  Jay  on  his  arrival  from  Madrid.  The  latter  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  the  effects  of  such  a  course,  nor  to  detect 
the  secret  source  whence  the  insidious  counsel  flowed. 

*  Mr  Jay  denounced  the  policy  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
and  declared  that  the  unqualified  independence  of  his  country 
must  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  any  treaty  which  bore  his  name.  Mr 
Adams  soon  joined  the  negotiation,  and  took  the  side  of  inde- 
pendence. Franklin,  who  was  at  heart  a  true  patriot,  suffered 
the  film  to  be  drawn  from  his  eyes,  and  perfect  union  soon  pre- 
sided in  their  councils.  But  England  had  not  been  unapprised 
of  the  disposition  of  America  to  receive  a  truce.  Her  commis- 
8ioDer,  Mr  Oswald,  appeared  with  instructions  to  go  no  further. 
In  this  dilemma  a  step  is  ascribed  to  Mr  Jay,  that  I  believe  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  boldness  as  for  its  good  sense.  He  is  said 
to  hare  written,  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  English  seoretary  of 
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state,  pointing  out  the  bad  consequences  to  England  herself,  if 
she  adhered  to  her  present  policy,  fiy  keeping  the  truce  sus- 
pended over  America,  she  forced  that  country  to  lean  on  France 
for  support ;  whereas  by  admitting  her  at  once  into  the  rank  of 
nations,  England  would  obtain  a  valuable  customer,  and  might 
also  secure  a  natural  friend.  Thus  instructed  in  a  better  policy, 
the  English  minister  saw  his  error ;  and  the  same  courier,  who 
conveyed  the  letter  of  Mr  Jay,  returned  with  instructions  to  Mr 
Oswald  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
Finding  themselves  embarrassed  by  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  be- 
lieving they  were  betrayed,  in  the  spirit  of  their  alliance  at  least, 
and  knowing  that  France  could  not  find  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
settling  her  own  affairs  without  their  agency,  the  American  com- 
missioners proceeded  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  very  teeth 
of  their  instructions,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  min- 
ister.'— Notions  of  the  Americans,  Sfc.  Vol.  i.  p.  77. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  comprise  a  larger  number  of  errors 
within  the  same  compass,  than  are  contained  in  this  extract, 
or  to  throw  a  more  deceptive  coloring  over  the  few  facts  that 
are  mingled  with  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  author's  no- 
tions of  the  truce^  which  he  mentions,  are  imaginary,  having 
hardly  a  shadow  of  foundation.  The  idea  of  a  truce  was  first 
suggested  by  Spain,  three  years  before  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  when  his  Catholic  Majesty  made  an  effi>rt  to  mediate 
between  France  and  England.  To  relieve  this  mediation  from 
the  American  difficuhies,  it  was  thought  a  long  truce  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  something  like  that  which  ex- 
isted formerly  between  Spain  and  Holland,  might  be  resorted  to 
in  a  manner  advantageous  to  both  parties.  The  idea  seemed 
practicable  to  the  French  court,  and  the  minister  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  at  Philadelphia  was  instructed  to  lay  the  sub- 
ject before  Congress.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  although 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  yet  a  majority  approved 
the  project,  on  the  supposition  that  peace  could  not  be  obtained 
on  favorable  terms,  and  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to 
treat  for  a  truce  on  certain  conditions.  The  instructions  from  the 
British  ministry  to  Mr  Oswald  also  purported,  that  he  was  to 
treat  for  a  '  peace  or  truce.'  But  here  the  affair  ended.  The 
Spanish  mediation  failed  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  subject 
of  a  truce  ever  came  into  discussion  in  any  way  whatever 
between  the  British  and  American  commissioners*  From  the 
very  outset  we  hear  of  nothing  but  propositions  for  a  treaty  of 
peace.    It  is  true,  the  truce  was  much  talked  about,  both  in 
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irica  and  in  Europe,  sfier  the  proposal  of  Spaia  ;  but  we 
icM,  ihat  tite  subject  never  came  J'ormatly  before  the  com- 
s  during  liieir  negoiialioaa  for  peace.  This  fact  alone 
Hroys  the  whole  siiperslmciure  of  Mr  Cooper's  narrative. 
■If  we  pursue  his  rt^marks  furlher,  we  shall  Snd  ibein  to  in- 
8»e  graver  errors.  The  implied  censure  on  the  character 
[  Franklin,  and  the  pari  he  took  in  these  transactions,  is 
_  taWy  unjust  and  incorrect.  It  is  in  fact  directly  opposite  to 
Ae  reality.  The  author  would  have  us  infer,  that  Dr  Frank- 
lin was  indiderent  to  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  that 
dlis  acquisition,  as  preparing  ihe  way  for  a  permanent  treaty, 

■a  chiefly  owing  to  the  firmness  and  superior  palriolism  of 
r  Jay.  Let  us  see  how  this  accords  with  facts. 
Mr  Jay  arrived  in  Paris  from  Spain  on  the  twenty-third  of\ 
ne.  Two  or  three  months  before  this  date,  the  British  min-  \ 
auy  began  to  think  seriously  of  peace ;  and  Mr  Oswald  waa 
fent  to  Paris  wilh  instructions  to  converse  freely  willi  Dr 
Franklin,  and   endeavor   lo  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of 

B American  claims,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  the  French 
stry  in  regard  to  peace.  Mr  Oswald  accordingly  had 
ral  interviews  with  Dr  Franklin,  talked  over  from  lime  to 
(tie  general  outlines  of  a  proposed  reconciliiilion  and 
;e  between  England  and  the  United  Slates,  and  reported 
substance  of  bis  conversations  lo  his  government.  Dr 
ikltD  was,  at  GrsI,  reserved  in  his  comrnuEiicaiions,  hut  as- 
Rired  ibe  British  agent,  that  the  United  Slates  were  ready  to 
make  a  peace  on  honorable  and  equal  terms,  whenever  it  should 
ipprar,  that  their  enemies  were  prepared  to  meet  them  on  that 

Iuad.  Being  convinced  at  length  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr  Os- 
d'a  intentions,  and  that  the  British  ministry  were  in  earnest, 
Franklin  submitted  to  him  certain  propositions,  which  he 
I  would  come  under  consideration  in  negotiating  for  a  peace. 
b  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Oswald  to  the  Earl 
Sbelbiime,  dnied  the  tenth  of  July,  1782,  will  explain  the 
ire  of  these  propositions,  and  the  views  of  Dr  Franklin. 
In  consequence  of  Dr  franklin's  appoinlmeDl,  as  mentioned 
in  my  letter  of  the  eighth,  I  went  out  to  his  house  this  morning, 
(nil  staid  irith  him  near  two  hours,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the 
ialcinnaijnn  a.ntl  advice  I  wished  for,  as  lo  tlie  terms  and  con- 
dilkffu  upon  which  he  thought  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
ibe  cocnmissionetH  of  the  colonies  might  be  carrying  »n  and  pro- 
ceed to  a  conclusion.      Having  reminded  him  of  what  he  in  a 
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maimer  promised  on  the  sixth,  he  took  ont  a  minute  and  read 
from  it  a  few  hints,  or  articles ;  some,  he  said,  as  necessary  for 
them  to  insist  on ;  others,  which  he  could  not  say  he  had  any  o^- 
ders  about,  or  were  not  absolutely  demanded,  and  yet  such  as  it 
would  be  advisable  for  England  to  offer  for  the  sake  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  her  future  interest ;  viz. 

'  Points  NECESSARY  to  be  granted  ; 
'  1.  Independence,  full  and  complete  in  every  sense,  to  the  thir- 
teen United  States,  and  all  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from 
thence. 

*  2.  A  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  their  colonies,  and  the 

loyal  colonies. 
'  3.  A  confinement  of  the  boundaries  of  Canada,  at  least  to  what 
they  were  before  the  Iitst  act  of  parliament,  I  think  in  1774, 
if  not  to  a  still  more  contracted  state  on  ancient  footing. 

*  4.  A  freedom  of  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.     I 

own  I  wodthffed  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ask 
for  this  privilege. 

'  Then  as  to  the  advisable  articles,  or  such,  as  a  friend,  he 
would  recommend  to  be  offered  by  England  ; 

*  1.  To  indemnify  many  people  who  had  been  ruined  by  towns 

burnt  and  destroyed.  The  whole  might  not  exceed  five  or 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  I  was  struck  at  this.  How- 
ever the  Doctor  said,  though  it  was  a  large  sum,  it  would 
not  be  ill  bestowed,  as  it  would  conciliate  the  resentment  of 
a  multitude  of  poor  sufferers,  who  would  have  no  other 
remedy,  and  who,  without  some  relief,  would  keep  up  a  se- 
cret revenge  and  animosity,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  against 
Great  Britain ;  whereas  a  voluntary  offer  of  such  a  reparar 
tion  would  diffuse  a  universal  calm  and  conciliation  over 
the  whole  country. 
'  2.  Some  sort  of  acknowledgment  in  some  public  act  of  parlia- 
ment, or  otherwise,  of  our  error  in  distressing  those  coun- 
tries so  much  as  we  had  done.  A  few  words  of  that  kind, 
the  Doctor  said,  would  do  more  good  than  people  could 
imagine. 

*  3.  Colony  ships  and  trade  to  be  received  and  have  the  same 

privileges  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  British  ships  and  trade. 
I  did  not  ask  any  explanation  on  that  head  for  the  present. 
British  and  Irish  ships  in  the  colonies,  to  be,  in  like  man- 
ner, on  the  same  footing  with  their  own  ships. 

*  4.  Giving  up  every  part  of  Canada. 

*  If  there  were  any  other  articles  of  either  kind,  I  cannot  now 
recollect  them,  but  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  of  material  con- 
sequence ;  and  I  perhaps  was  the  less  attentive  in  the  enumera- 
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tioa,  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  give  me  the  wbole  in  writing. 
But  atler  some  reflection,  the  Doctor  aaid  he  did  not  like  to  give 
such  writing,  and,  liesitating  a  good  deal  abuut  it,  asked  me  if  F 
had  seen  Kir  Jay,  the  other  commissioner  lately  come  from  Ma- 
AnA.  I  Enid  I  had  not.  He  then  told  me  it  would  be  proper  I 
ahfiuld  sue  him,  and  he  would  &\  a  time  Tor  our  meeting,  and 
seemed  to  think  he  should  himself  want  li>  confer  with  him  before 
be  gave  a  final  answer,  t  told  him  if  I  had  such  final  answer, 
and  had  leave,  1  would  carry  it  over  to  England.  He  said  that 
would  be  right,  but  as  Mr  GreuTJlle  told  liim  he  expected  another 
courier  in  lour  or  live  days,  I  had  better  wait  so  long,  and  he 
would  write  along  with  me. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Doctor  expressed  himself  in  a  friendly 
toward  England,  and  was  not  without  hope,  that  if  we  should 
Ilia  uccHsion  in  ike  way  he  wished,  England  would  not 
__  a  beneficial  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  but  at  last  it 

might  end  in  a  federal  union  between  them,  lu  Ilie  mean  time 
we  ought  to  take  care  not  to  force  them  into  the  hands  of  other 
people. 

■  Frnm  this  cooTersation  I  have  some  hopes,  that  it  is  passible 
10  put  an  end  to  the  American  quarrel  in  a  short  time,  and  when 
that  is  done  1  have  a  notion  that  a  treaty  with  the  other  powers 
mid  go  niore  smoothly  on.  The  Doctor  did  not,  in  the  course  of 
atiOTe  conversation)  hcdilate  as  to  n  couclutiion  with  them,  on 
it  of  any  comicxion  with  llioae  otlier  states,  and  in  general 
think  their  American  affairs  must  be  ended  bj  a  sepa- 
Goromission.  On  these  occasions  I  said,  I  supposed  in  case 
ommission  he  meant  that  the  power  of  granting  Inde- 
lence  would  be  therein  cxpftssly  mentioned.     He  said,  No 

D  considering  this  letter,  it  is  imporlanl  to  keep  in  mind, 

that  it  was  written  before  Uie  British  commissioner  had  seen 
Mr  Jay,  and  tluee  months  and  a  half  before  Mr  Adams  arrived 
in  Paris-  It  must  be  deemed,  therefore,  as  expressing  the  un- 
tH«$sed  opinions  of  Dr  Franklin,  and  ihe  results  of  his  previous 
eaoverGSlions  with  Mr  Oswald.  Lei  it  be  observed,  that  in 
this  pa|)er,  independfttce.  U  vuide  the  preliminary  step  to  all 
aOttr  proceedings.  Let  it  be  moreover  observed,  that  it  con- 
8  ml  the  essential  outlines  of  ibe  peace,  as  it  was  actually 
eluded.  Certain  histories  have  told  us,  thai  Franklin  was 
warm  about  the  fisheries,  and  willing  to  pass  lliem  over, 
tin  thb  paper  ibey  arc  enumerated  as  an  essentia.!..  It  is 
M  capable  of  demonstration,  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
I  of  tlifl  oegolialionj  he  was  a  strenuous  asserter  of  ibis  prin- 
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lege  for  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  his  notion  of  tiufe- 
pendence^  and  the  fisheries^  Mr  Grenville,  the  British  commis- 
siooer  for  negotiating  with  France,  writes  as  follows  to  Lord 
Shelbume,  on  the  ninth  of  Julj ;  ^  The  other  day,  for  the  first 
time,  Dr  Franklin  gave  me  to  understand,  that  America  must 
have  her  share  in  the  Newfoundlamd  fishery ;  that  the  limits  of 
Canada  would  likewise  be  a  subject  for  arrangement ;  nor  does 
he  cease  to  give  tlie  most  decided  discouragement  to  any  possi- 
ble plan  of  arrangement  with  America,  short  o{  complete  and  dis' 
tinct  independence  in  its  fullest  sense**  This  was  the  very 
time  when  Mr  Cooper  tells  us,  that  Franklin  was  ^  stirring  his 
mighty  reason  in  maturing  the  terms  of  the  remarkable  truce,' 
and  that  '  in  this  state  of  mind '  he  was  found  by  Mr  Jay, 
The  subject  need  not  be  pursued.  The  testimony  b  complete 
and  irresistible. 

As  to  another  part  of  the  extract,  which  tells  of  an  extraor- 
dinary letter  from  Mr  Jay  to  the  English  secretary  of  state,  it 
is  left  without  any  meaning,  when  it  is  known,  that  no  truce 
was  in  agitation ;  for  the  letter  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  dilemma  into  which  the  negotiators  were  thrown,  on  ac- 
count of  the  instructions  of  Mr  Oswald  to  negotiate  only  for  a 
truce.  As  Mr  Oswald  had  no  instructions  of  this  kind,  the 
supposition  of  such  a  letter  vanishes.  It  may  be,  that  the 
author  had  in  his  mind  a  vague  recollection  of  a  circumstance 
which  happened  at  another  time.  In  the  primary  stages  of  the 
negotiation,  the  British  ministry  had  declared  through  their 
commissioners  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  was  to  be  recognised  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  the  treaty  ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  which  happened  on  the  first  of  July,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  change  in  the  views  of  the  ministry.  Liord 
Shelburne,  who  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  was  opposed  to  a  direct  acknowlecfe* 
ment  of  independence,  and  the  commission  sent  to  Mr  Oswald 
by  the  new  ministry  signified,  that  this  was  to  be  granted  a$ 
an  article  of  treaty^  and  not  by  a  previous  acknowledgment! 
and  the  United  States  were  also  deqominated  Colonies  in  the 
instrument.  The  American  commissioners  were  much  sur- 
prised at  this  change  in  a  point,  which  they  supposed  to  be  set-^ 
tied.  Mr  Jay,  in  particular,  earnestly  remonstrated  against  it, 
as  being  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  United  States. 
Franklin  did  not  see  it  exactly  in  that  light,  although  he  pre- 
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d  the  old  raeibod.     He  doubted,  bowever,  whelber  it  was 

a  break  off  or  delay  the  treaty  on  this  account,  as  it  was 

lently  the  iaiention   of  the  British  government  to  acknowl- 

p  unqualified  independence,  although  in  a  different  manner 

"    t  first  proposed.     He  considered  the  giving  of  such  a 

nission   to  treat   wilh   them   as  a  separate  nation,  to  be  a 

il  Acknowledgment  of  independence.     In  (his  opinion  he 

ustainrd  by  a  leiter,  ivhich  be  had  some  time  beCnre  receiv- 

rom  Mr  Adams  in  Holland.     '  In  a  former    letter,'  says  Mr 

,  ■  I  hinted  that  I  thought  an  express  acknowledgment 

independence  might  now  be  insisted  on,  but  I  did  not 

that  we  shonid  insist  on  such  an  article  in  ihe  treaty. 

Aey  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  Slates  of  Am- 

Ihis  is  acknowledgment  enough  for   me.'      When  Count 

VergcDDes  was   consulted,  he  said  that '  names  signiGed 

.'  thai  he  thought  all  the  ends  might  be  obtained  under  this 

mission,  that  '  Mr  Oswald's  acceptance  of  their  powers,  in 

h  they  were  styled  Commissioners  from  Ihe  United  Slates 

America,  would    be  a  tacit  admittance  of   independence,* 

;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  secure  this  independence 

r  inserting  proper  articles  in   tlie   treaty,  and   fixing   limits 

Il  all  future  claims.'    Mr  Jay  was  not  satisfied  with  litis 

the  subject.      He   insisted,   iliat  the  dignity  of  the 

d  States  required  a  formal  acknowledgment  distinct  from 

!8ly. 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  he  had  an  interview  with  Mr  Os- 

i,  and  explained  lo  him  fully  the  difficulties  under  which  he 

red.     Ai  Mr  Oswald's  request  he  stated  his  objections  in 

ig,  and  urged  the   necessity   of    England's    treating  wilh 

a  on  an  equal  footing.   Mr  Oswald  promised  to  acquaint 

nintstry  with  these  reasons,  and  request  a  change  in  the 

IB  of  bis  commission. 

keaniime  the  French  cabinet,  having  heard  frequent  rumors 
d  Shelburne's  insincerity  in  regard  to  proposals  for  peace, 
iecrelly  Mr  Rayneval,  secretary  of  the  council,  to 
t  with  him,  and  ascertain  from  his  own  observations  the 
I  designs  of  the  British  court.  This  journey,  atihough 
it  Grsi,  soon  became  known  in  Paris ;  and  as  it  hap- 
I  just  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  about  Air  Oswald's 
,  Mr  Jay's  suspicions  were  awakened,  and  he  could  see 
'n  this  manosuvre  but  some  concealed  purpose  against 
d  States.     He  believed  that  Count  de  Vcrgennes  wish- 
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ed  the  acknowledgment  of  independence  to  be  deferred,  that  he 
might  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  till  the  Freneb 
treaty  with  England  was  completed.  Dr  Franklin  had  no 
such  fears,  but  said  to  Mr  Jay,  '  This  court  has  hitherto  treated 
us  very  fairly,  and  suspicion  to  their  disadvantage  sliould  not 
be  readily  entertained.'  The  idea  of  some  ill  [design  on  the 
part  of  France  against  America  had  seized  Mr  Jay's  mind  so 
forcibly,  that  it  was  not  to  be  dislodged  by  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing. His  imagination  was  fertile  in  devising  the  means  of  evil, 
which  our  ally  had  it  in  her  power  to  practise  upon  the  United 
States,  in  promoting  her  own  selfish  ends.  As  a  specimen  of 
these  workings  of  the  imagination,  we  quote  what  he  consider- 
ed to  be  the  reasons  of  Mr  Rayneval's  visit  to  London. 

'  1.  To  let  Lord  Shelburne  know,  that  the  demands  of  Ameri- 
ca to  be  treated  by  Britain  as  independent,  previously  to  a 
treaty,  were  not  approved  or  countenanced  by  this  court, 
and  that  the  offer  of  Britain  to  make  that  acknowledgment, 
in  an  article  of  the  proposed  treaty,  was,  in  the  Count's 
opinion,  sufficient. 

'  2.  To  sound  Lord  Shelburne  on  the  subject  of  the  fishery,  and 
to  discover  whether  Britain  would  divide  it  with  France,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

*  3.  To  impress  Lord  Shelburne  with  the  determination  of  Spain 
to  possess  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  of  their  desire  to  keep  us  from  the  Mississippi ;  and  also 
to  hint  the  propriety  of  such  a  line,  as  on  the  one  hand 
would  satisfy  Spain,  and  on  the  other  leave  to  Britain  all 
the  country  north  of  the  Ohio. 

'  4.  To  make  such  other  verbal  overtures  to  Lord  Shelburne,  as 
it  might  not  be  advisable  to  reduce  to  writing  ;  and  to  judge 
firom  the  general  tenor  of  his  lordship's  answers  and  conver- 
sation, whether  it  was  probable  that  a  general  peace,  on 
terms  agreeable  to  France,  could  be  effected,  in  order  that, 
if  that  was  not  the  case,  an  immediate  stop  might  be  pat  to 
the  negotiation.' 

Mr  Jay  thought  this  prospect  very  alarming  for  the  treaty  of 
the  United  States,  and  hastened  to  apply  a  remedy  with  the  ut- 
most expedition.  A  gentleman  was  then  in  Paris,  who  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Shelburne,  and  who,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Jay,  agreed  to  go  over  to  London  and  converse 
with  his  lordship  on  this  subject.  This  gentleman  was  furnish- 
ed by  Mr  Jay  with  the  arguments,  which  he  wished  to  operate 
on  Lord  Shelburne's  mind,  in  neutralizing  the  supposed  efibrts 
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of  Mr  Rajmeval  against  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
iflcon?incing  Lord- Shelburae,  that  it  was  better  to  make  a  firm 
frieod  of  America,  than  to  gain  what  might  at  first  be  thought 
a  temporary  adirantage,  by  listening  to  the  insinuations  of 
France.  The  messenger  went  to  Liondon  with .  these  instruc- 
tions, and  performed  his  task  faithfully. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  there  was  no  occasbn  for  any 
ahrm  at  all,  on  tlie  part  of  the  American  commissioners.  Mr 
RajnevaPs  visit  had  a  purpose  totally  unconnected  with  their 
cooceros.  We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  *  Confidential  J^Tote^ 
^bich  he  submitted  in  writing  to  the  British  ministers  during 
bis  stay  in  Liondon,  and  which  contains  the  topics  of  his  con- 
versations with  them.  They  are  here  printed  from  a  literal 
traoscript. 

M.  As  the  independence  of  America  is  a  thing  agreed  upon, 
DO  remark  needs  be  made  on  that  subject. 

*2.  Restitution  of  St  Lucia,  and  retrocession  of  Dominica. 

'3.  An  arrangement  for  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  This 
matter  has  been  treated  discursively  with  Mr  Fitzherbert. 
If  the  ideas  which  have  been  proposed  to  him  are  judged 
impracticable,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  be  weighed  with 
equity  at  Versailles. 

*  4.  Senegal  was  an  ancient  possession  of  France ;  she  claims 
to  preserve  it  with  its  dependences. 

'5.  The  reestablishment  of  France  in  India  on  the  footing  of 
1754 ;  or,  to  indicate  another  epoch,  1749.  France  does 
not  pretend  to  acquire  territory  in  India.  She  demands  on- 
ly an  arrangement,  which  shall  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  her 
ketones,  and  provide  for  their  expense. 

'6.  An  abrogation  of  all  the  stipulations  relative  to  Dunkirk. 

'7.  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  king  of  Spain,  that  I  have  been 
authorized  only  to  give  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  pa- 
cific dispositions ;  but  my  personal  desire  to  put  his  Britannic 
Majesty  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  means  of  promo- 
ting the  peace,  has  determined  me  to  mention  the  king  of 
Spain's  intention  to  acquire  Gibraltar  either  by  conquest  or 
otherwise.  And  presupposing  that  it  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  England  to  have  in  the  Mediterranean  a  point  of 
support  for  their  commerce  to  the  Levant,  I  have  said  that 
I  ^^as  persuaded  that  in  whatever  manner  the  king  of  Spaiu 
might  acquire  Gibraltar,  that  prince  would  be  disposed  to 
assure  to  Great  Britain  such  a  point  in  the  Mediteranean. 

'@'  It  is  natural  that  Holland  should  demand  a  restitution  of  what 
she  has  lost.     France  will  facilitate  this  restitution.' 
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From  this  note  it  seems,  that  nothing  was  said  about  Ameri- 
can affairs,  except  to  confirm  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  very  topic  which  Mr  Jay  had  imagined  would  be 
made  the  handle  for  gaining  advantages  over  them,  and  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  Mr  Ray neval's  journey.  This 
result  justified  Dr  Franklin's  opinion,  and  proved  Mr  Jay's  ap- 
prehensions not  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  had  an  influ- 
ence over  his  mind,  which  was  probably  never  removed.  Mr 
Rayneval's  confidential  note  was  not  made  public,  and  Mr  Jay 
bad  no  means  of  knowing  what  had  occurred  in  his  interviews 
with  the  British  ministry.  Mr  Oswald's  commission  was  chang- 
ed, in  conformity  with  the  first  article  of  the  above  note,  and 
the  negotiators  immediately  entered  upon  their  work  in  earnest. 

We  take  occasion  here  to  remark,  that  Mr  Jay's  correspon- 
dence generally,  in  regard  to  France,  was  too  much  tinged 
with  suspicions  for  which  he  really  had  very  slender  reasons, 
but  into  which  he  was  led  by  a  series  of  incidents,  that  seemed 
to  him  inexplicable.  The  truth  is,  he  had  been  but  a  few  weeks 
in  Paris,  was  unacquainted  with  tlie  details  of  the  French 
cabinet  and  the  character  of  the*  ministers,  and  had  joined  the 
negotiation  in  its  progress.  Jealous  of  his  country's  rights, 
elevated  in  his  political  principles,  true  and  firm  in  his  patriot- 
ism, he  watched  with  a  keen  eye  whatever  bore  on  these  topics, 
and  regarded  with  suspicion  the  acts  and  hints,  for  which  he 
could  not  discover  an  obvious  motive.  When  his  confidence 
was  once  shaken,  he  gave  a  great  latitude  to  his  conjectures, 
as  we  have  seen  by  the  example  already  cited,  and  he  allowed 
even  his  judgment  to  be  carried  out  of  its  usual  course.  Dr 
Franklin,  on  the  contrary,  had  lived  in  Paris  during  the  whole  war, 
and  had  been  compelled,  from  his  situation,  to  hold  a  constant 
and  close  intercourse  with  the  French  court ;  he  had  thus  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  men, 
their  system  of  policy,  and  habits  of  action.  Repeated  experi- 
ments had  proved  to  him  in  what  they  were  to  be  trusted  and  to 
what  extent.  Hence,  when  Mr  Jay  became  alarmed,  Frank- 
lin was  cool  and  unsuspecting.  Satisfied  of  the  good  faith  of 
the  men,  whose  entire  course  of  policy  he  had  known  for 
years,  he  could  not  admit  that  there  was  a  dereliction  of 
principle,  a  deviation  from  the  uniform  consistency  which 
he  had  so  long  witnessed,  until  he  should  see  stronger  evidence 
than  had  yet  come  to  light ;  and  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  wait 
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hr  other  events,  before  he  committed  the  injustice  of  condemn- 
ing the  conduct  of  men,  who,  in  all  that  related  to  his  transac- 
tioiis  with  them,  had  been  found  true  to  their  professions.  The 
issue  confirmed  the  correctness  of  Dr  Franklin's  views  in  this 
respect,  and  affi>rded  another  proof,  if  another  were  wanting,  of 
bis  fagacity  and  wisdom. 

In  short,  after  an  inquiry  of  no  smill  extent,  and  with  no 
eocDrnon  facilittes,  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign  relations  during 
the  Revolution,  in  which  Franklin  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part,  we 
btve  been  impressed  with  the  firmest  conviction,  not  more  of 
his  remarkable  qualities  and  powers,  than  of  his  strict  and 
undeviatmg  integrity,  the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  his  firmness  in  maintaining  its 
r^bts.  Every  step  we  have  taken  has  developed  some  new 
proofa.  The  party  rancor  of  the  times,  the  personal  jeal- 
ousy of  some  of  his  coadjutors,  and  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances that  may  easily  be  explained,  gave  a  currency  to 
insinuations  against  his  political  character,  which  have  been  too 
readily  incorporated  into  history.  We  shall  only  add,  that  we 
believe  those  in^nuations  to  have  been  as  ill  founded  in  fact,  as 
ibey  have  been  unjust  and  hurtful  in  their  effects. 

Mr  Pitkin's  History  is  brought  down  to  the  close  of  Wash- 
ington's  administration,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained  to  the 
end.  The  difficulties  encountered  under  the  old  confederation, 
the  origin  and  formation  of  the  new  constitution,  and  the  event- 
fill  period  of  Washington's  presidency,  are  dwelt  upon  in  a 
manner  which  shows,  not  only  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  the 
author  with  what  he  describes,  hut  his  knowledge  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  principal 
actors* 
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Art.  II. — 1.  OUerraeumes  $obrt  In  Reforwuu  PotUkm  de 
Colombia.  Por  J.  M.  Salaxab,  LL.  D.  Filadelfia. 
1828. 

2.  Ensayo  sobre  la  Condueta  dd  General  Bolivar.  Rrim- 
preso  de  los  Niiroeros  II,  13  y  14  del  Dueode  de  Bue- 
nos Ayres.    Santiago  de  Chile.     1826. 

3.  Proyeeio  de  Constiiucion  para  la  RepMiea  de  BoUma  y 
Discurso  del  Idbertador.     GuajaquiL     1 826. 

4.  Ofeada  al  Proyeeio  de  Constiiuciom  que  el  Ubertador  ha 
presentado  a  la  RepiMica  Bolivar.  Por  A.  L.  G.  [Anto- 
nio Leocadio  Guzman.]     Lima.     1826. 

5.  Exposicion  de  los  Seniimienios  de  los  Funeionarias  Pt^ 
blicoSf  asi  Micionales  eomo  Departameniales  y  Muni^ 
palesy  y  demos  Habitantes  de  la  Ciudad  de  BogoiOj  hecha 
para  ser  presentada  al  Ubertador  Presidenie  de  la  Re* 
publico.  Bogota.  1826.  Reimpresa  en  Nueva  York,  1827. 

The  period,  at  which  we  resume  the  history  of  Bolivar's 
life,  was  the  darkest  and  most  disastrous  in  the  annak  of  the 
revolution.*  New  Granada  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  same 
hostile  power  which  desolated  Venezuela ;  and  the  patriots  of 
Bogota  suffered  the  more  severely  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Spaniards,  because  they  came  in  a  concentrated  body  of  trans- 
atlantic troops,  and  were  led  by  a  chief  as  merciless  in 
the  domestic  persecution  of  the  insurgents,  as  he  was  ter- 
rible in  the  field  of  battle.  But  while  MoriUo  was  gluttii^ 
his  cruelty  with  the  blood  of  the  best  men  of  New  Granada,— 
men  who,  had  they  escaped  the  bitter  trials  of  that  hour,  might 
have  been  the  means  of  preserving  Colombia  from  the  catas- 
irophe  which  now  threatens  her  liberties ;  whilst  he  and  his 
coadjutor  Henrile  were  cutting  off  the  prominent  patriots  by 
a  systematic  scheme  of  judicial  murders,  and  crushing  the 
spirits  of  the  people  with  every  engine  of  misrule  which  in- 
genious tyranny  could  invent;  the  unconquerable  Bolivar, 
whose  ardor  no  misfortunes  quenched,  and  his  persevering 
associates  in  arms,  were  preparing  a  day  of  dreadful  retribu- 
tion for  the  oppressors  of  their  country.  These  very  oppres- 
sions, in  fact,  were  the  primary  cause  of  the  signal  overthrow 

*  For  an  account  of  Bolivar's  earlv  life  and  career,  see  the  num- 
bex  of  this  Journal  for  January,  1829,  p.  203, 
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of  the  Spaniards,  which  so  speedily  followed  upon  their  com- 
plete triunoph  ;  for  Morflio's  injudicious  cruelties  produced  a 
reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who,  maddened  by  despair, 
and  stimulated  by  an  eager  desire  to  avenge  the  calamities 
they  had  suffered  by  a  system  of  wanton  persecution,  stood 
ready  to  second  any  efibrt  made  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
yoke  of  the  conqoeror.  Bolivar  availed  himself  of  the  ope- 
ration of  this  spirit  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  his  country. 

Armed  opposition  to  the  Spaniards  reappeared  first  in  the 
plains  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  the  Apure.  After  the  dis- 
persion of  the  patriot  soldiers  in  1814,  they  gathered  into  small 
bands  of  guertUas^  dispersed  in  isolated  parties  over  an  exten- 
sive region,  so  completely  separated  from  each  other,  that  for 
months  together  several  of  them  continued  ignorant  that  any 
but  their  own  little  troop  were  in  arms  against  the  Spaniards. 
In  this  partisan  warfare,  Monagas,  Piar,  Roxas,  and  2kiraza, 
aniong  others,  were  particularly  distinguished.  Morillo  soon 
became  aware  of  the  formidable  character  which  such  bodies, 
under  sucl^  leaders,  and  in  such  a  country,  could  assume. 
They  unceasingly  harassed,  and  frequently  defeated,  detach- 
ments of  the  Spanish  troops  ;  and  by  the  suddenness  of  their 
incursions,  and  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  justly  acquired 
the  appellation  of  the  Tartars  of  America.  Trained  in  this 
partisan  warfare,  they  served  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  fu- 
ture armies  might  be  formed,  keeping  alive  the  sacred  flame  of 
liberty,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  invaders  to  extin- 
guish it.  At  length,  Arismendi  raised  again  the  standard  of 
independence  in  the  island  of  Margarita,  and,  by  maintaining 
himself  there,  enabled  Bolivar  and  other  Venezuelan  exiles  to 
land  supplies  and  renew  the  war.  Peiion  had  received  him  in 
Rayti  with  the  kindest  hospitality,  and  furnished  him  with  two 
battalions  of  black  troops,  with  which  to  commence  operations. 
Assembling  the  emigrants  from  Venezuela  and  other  exiles 
from  the  Main,  with  a  small  fleet  under  the  command  of  Brion, 
a  patriot  of  Carthagena,  he  sailed  from  Aux  Cayes  in  March, 
1816,  and  landing  at  Margarita  in  May,  compelled  the  Span- 
iards to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortress  of  Pampatar.  Caus- 
ing himself  to  be  proclaimed  supreme  chief  of  the  republic,  he 
sailed  for  Carupano,  a  place  near  Cumank,  beat  a  detachment 
of  royalists,  and  opened  a  communication  with  the  patriot  chief- 
^ins  in  the  Llanos.  Having  thus  augmented  his  force  to  a 
^saod  men,  by  effecting  a  junction  with  some  of  the  gueril^ 
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las,  he  koded  at  Ocumare,  between  La  Guayra  and  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  issued  a  proclaiiiatioo  calling  die  slaves  on  the 
plantations  to  his  standard,  and  inviting  the  planters  to  enfran- 
chise them  for  the  purpose.  This  measure  was  not  well  re- 
ceived hy  the  inhabitants ;  and  Bolivar,  who  had  counted  upon 
their  support,  being  attacked  to  disadvantage  by  Morales,  and 
defeated  by  the  loss  of  hb  bravest  officers,  was  compelled  to 
reembark  and  return  to  Aux  Cayes. 

Nowise  disheartened  by  this  misfortune,  Bolivar  collected 
fresh  reinforcements,  and  again  disembarked  at  Margarita  in 
December,  1816,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation  summoning 
a  general  Congress  of  Venezuela ;  and  then  proceeded  to  Bar- 
celona, which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and  organized 
a  provisional  government,  with  the  eminent  patriot,  Don  Fran- 
cisco Antonio  Zea,  as  president  of  the  council  of  state  and  in- 
tendant-general  of  the  army.  Bolivar  had  now  made  sure 
his  footliold  on  the  continent,  and  was  prepared  to  recom- 
mence the  war  in  earnest.  Without  entering  minutely  into  the 
multitude  of  engagements  which  ensued,  we  merely  indicate 
the  general  plan  of  operations,  which  led  to  such  great  results, 
and  the  more  decisive  and  remarkable  incidents  which  signal- 
ized the  desperate  struggle.  In  the  beginning  of  1817,  Bolivar 
received  reinforcements  from  the  interior  of  Cumana,  and  fixed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  as  the  immediate  theatre  of  his 
efforts.  Morillo  had  been  justly  alarmed  by  the  first  tidings  of 
his  early  successes,  and  despatched  a  large  force  from  New 
Granada  to  meet  him;  and  was  now  in  full  march  from 
Bogota  himself,  with  additional  troops,  to  assume  the  direction 
of  the  war  in  person.  He  was  encountered  and  severely 
handled,  in  his  progress  through  the  Llanos,  by  Paez,  who,  at 
the  head  of  his  hardy  horsemen,  was  fighting  his  way  to  emi- 
nence. Meanwhile  a  division  of  the  Spanish  army  under  La 
Torre,  having  been  defeated  by  general  Piar,  no  obstruction 
remained  to  interfere  with  Bolivar's  designs  upon  Angostura, 
which  surrendered  to  the  patriots,  July  3, 1817  ;  and  Paez  be- 
ing equally  successful  in  Apure,  they  now  held  possession  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  plains  from  Guyana  to  Caracas.  At 
Angostura,  then,  Bolivar  established  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  time  being,  and  spent  the  residue  of  the  year  1817  in 
active  exertions  to  organize  a  force  to  act  against  Morillo. 
An  abundant  supply  of  arras,  received  from  England,  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  interior,  and  placed  the  patriot  corps  in  a  con« 
dition  to  take  the  field  in  the  shape  of  an  army. 
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ilirar  formed  a  junction  whh  Paez  in  January,  1818,  and 
liy  a  rapid  niovemeiU  arrived  at  Calabozo  before  Morillo  knew 
tiiat  he  Imd  qiiiued  Angostura,  and  after  a  series  of  skirmishes 
oblteed  tlie  latter  to  retreat  to  Valencia,  leaving  liini  in  poa- 
sessiou  of  the  valleys  of  Aragua.  Subsequently  to  ibis,  Mo- 
rillo, Imvtng  assembled  the  garrisons  of  La  Guayra,  Puerto 
Csbello,  and  Caracas,  attacked  Bolivar  in  his  turn.  Various 
:sive  engagements  ensued,  from  time  to  time,  each  party 
in  turo  defeated  by  the  other.  In  one  of  these  con- 
Morillo  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  was  obliged  for 
!  to  quit  the  army.  In  another,  at  Cojedos,  that  was  al- 
equully  disastrous  lo  bodi  parties,  the  cavalry  of  Paez 
was  so  completely  cut  up,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
llie  Apure  to  remount  it.  In  diese  reiteraled  engiigemenis, 
~  "var,  Paez,  and  Cedeiio,  on  the  part  of  llie  patriots,  and 
iUo,  Morales,  La  Torre,  and  Calzada,  among  the  Span- 
t,  conducted  the  war  with  the  determined  bravery  of  meo 
felt,  ihal  the  struggle  now  begun  was  a  final  one.  At  the 
K  of  lite  campaign,  the  Spaniards  held  Aragua,  and  the 
liots  San  Fernando,  the  latter  maintaining  their  ground  in 
Llanos  and  Guayana,  while  the  former  continued  masters 
■II  New  Granada,  and  the  most  cultivated  province  of 
lezuela. 

'ursuant  to  ihe  summons  of  nolivar,  as  supreme  chief,  the 

*  Congress  of  Venezuela  assembled  at  Angostura,   Feb- 

5,    1819,   and    elecied    Don    Francisco  Antonio    Zea 

Dt.     On  this  occasion  Bolivar  resigned  all  his  authority, 

■nd  inilitaiy,  into  the  hands  of  the  Congress,  and  was  unani- 

\y  reinstated   as  president  of  the  stale.     This  step  was 

by   him,  not,  as  many   have  supposed,  from  any  false 

ty,  or  reluctance  to  continue  in  conminnd ;  but  because 

mttbority  which  he  hnd  exercised  hitherto,  although  ac- 

howiedg:ed  on  all  hands,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
wta  not  derived  from  any  regular  source  ;  and  it  was  desirable, 
ibu  his  government  should  possess  a  legal  sanction,  which  it 
received  from  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Congress.  The  speech 
tbu  he  delivered  at  the  installation  of  this  body,  is  too  re- 
Dttfiable,  especially  in  connexion  with  recent  events,  to  pass 
iniaoiKed.  It  is  a  long  and  elaborate  exposition  of  his  political 
principles,  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  government  for  the  re- 
inblic  of  Venezuela,  and  is  entitled  to  careful  consideration, 
as  tbnnring  light  upon  the  character  of  Bolivar,  and  upon  the 
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opinions  which  he  promulgated,  at  a  later  period,  in  giving  a 
fundamental  code  to  the  Bolivians*  The  doctrine  which  per- 
vades the  whole  piece,  the  position  which  meets  the  eye  in 
every  page,  and  which  all  its  arguments  and  illustrations  aim 
to  establish,  is  the  dangerous  nature  of  liberty.  It  cannot  be 
said,  that  Bolivar  has  attempted  to  deceive  his  countrymen  by 
holding  up  the  idea  that  he  is  purely  republican  in  his  princi- 
ples. The  anti-republican  tenets,  which  he  professes  in  this 
address,  are  not  merely  confined  to  the  particular  case  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  people  of  Venezuela  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  in  their  full  extent.  If  they  were  limited  in 
that  manner,  we  might  in  part  admit  their  justness,  although  not 
to  the  extent  for  which  he  contends.  But  he. frankly  declares 
his  belief,  that,  as  a  general  proposition  in  political  science, 
an  aristocracy  is  preferable  to  a  free  republic,  and  an  absolute 
sovereignty  to  either.  It  is  not  Washington,  whose  example 
he  cites  for  the  imitation  of  South  America ;  but  men  who,  in 
the  same  situation  with  the  Father  of  his  Country,  availed  them- 
selves of  circumstances  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Lest  our  readers  should  suppose,  that  we  misrepre- 
sent the  spirit  of  this  singular  piece,  we  take  leave  to  extract 
a  few  of  its  characteristic  passages. 

After  painting,  in  vivid  colors,  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  relation  to  the  colonies  ;  the  consequent  debase- 
ment of  the  people,  and  their  total  ignorance,  as  he  expresses 
it,  of  every  principle  of  political  and  civil  economy ;  he  infers 
their  incapacity  for  a  purely  republican  government,  and  par- 
ticularly for  a  constitution  modelled  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  Even  in  this  introductory  part  of  the  address,  where 
they  are  less  called  for,  he  throws  out  continually  general  reflec- 
tions inimical  to  freedom,  such  as  that  *  It  is  more  difficuk  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  liberty,  than  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  tyranny ; '  that  *  The  people,  more  frequently  than  the 
government  bring  on  tyranny ; '  that  *  Liberty  is  a  succulent 
food,  but  difficult  of  digestion.'  Reasoning  of  this  nature  paves 
the  way  for  stating  what  he  conceives  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  a  free  people,  and  that  is,  an  hereditary  legis- 
lature and  a  powerful  executive.  The  legislature,  to  be  sure, 
shall  be  called  senators,  not  peers ;  and  the  executive  shall 
be  called  a  president,  not  king  or  emperor ;  but  in  other 
respects  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  should  entitle  his  proposed 
government  to  be  denominated  a  republic.      His  exemplar  u 
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ihe  coDstiiution  of  Greai  Brtiain ;    of  which  lie  says ;    *  A 
greater  degree  of  liberty  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  any  kind  of  re- 

rtfalic,  and  it  may  indeed  clnrm  a  higher  rank  in  social  ordtr, 
recommend  that  constitution  as  the  best  model  to  those  who 
upire  to  ibe  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  man,'  In  the  course 
of  other  general  remarks,  he  says ;  '  Athens  enjoyed  the  most 
splendid  lot  under  an  absolute  sovereignty ;  free  elections  of 
mgisiniies  frequently  renewed, — mild,  wise,  and  politic  laws. 
Pbotralus,  &n  usurper  and  a  despot,  did  more  good  to  Athens 
than  ber  laws ;  and  Pericles,  altliough  an  usurper  likewise,  was 
(be  most  useful  citizen.  The  republic  of  Thebes  existed  only 
during  the  lives  of  Pelopidas  and  Epamioondas  ;  for  it  is  men, 
and  Dot  principles,  tlial  form  governmi^nls.'  Not  only  does  he 
labor  with  great  industry  to  show  the  utility  of  '  &  legislative 
power  similar  to  that  of  the  British  Parliament,'  hut  he  says, 
'  However  exorbitant  the  authority  of  the  executive  power  in 
Great  Britain  may  appear,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  too  great  in 
the  republic  of  Venezuela.'  Nay  he  insists  upon  bestowing  far 
greater  authority  upon  llie  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic, 
tbao  thai  possessed  by  a  constitutional  prince.  In  short,  the 
vbole  scope  of  the  address  is  to  maintain  Ihe  utter  incorape- 
lency  of  the  human  race  lo  subsist  under  a  pure  represeQialire 
government,  advancing,  in  so  many  words,  llie  opinion,  that 
'  Angeb,  and  not  men,  can  alone  exist  free,  peaceable,  and 
happy,  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power;' — a  strange  max- 
im, sur^,  for  a  professed  friend  of  republican  institutions. 

We  enter  into  this  topic  thus  fully,  not  by  way  of  seeking 
•canon  to  censure  Bolivar  for  entertaining  opinions,  which  he 
ihu  openly  expressed,  under  circumstances  tliai  persuade  us 
U  behove  he  was  honest  and  sincere  in  his  principles,  however 
■acfa  mtslaken ;  but  in  order  to  show  what  those  principles 
bra  been  from  the  beginning  ;  and  how  small  occasion  there 
a  to  ftel  surprise  al  bJs  professing  or  acting  upon  them  at  the 
ameoi  time.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  pass  them  by  with- 
Mil  lamenting  the  melancholy  picture  they  present  of  the  pros- 
pects of  liberty  in  South  America,  when  an  individual,  whose 
■Aience  b  so  paramount  as  Bolivar's,  is  found  to  be  thus  i 
Wuaif  altached  to  monarchical  institutions.  For  the  rest,  we  / 
iriteoecuioa  to  say,  that,  viewed  as  a  political  disquisition  up-  ' 
«■  tlM  question  which  it  discusses,  the  address  does  no  great 
cmfit  10  bis  talent  as  a  writer,  or  his  wisdom  as  a  politician. 
to£  tbe  well  educated  young  men,  who  are  bred  to  hberal 
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professions  in  the  United  States,  could  easily  compose  a  better 
argument  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  and  still  more  easily 
produce  a  triumphant  refutation  of  it.  And  it  occurs  to  us  as 
somewhat  singular,  that  so  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  this 
piece  hy  the  republicans  of  South  America,  in  their  specula- 
tions concernins;  Bolivar's  ideas  of  government. 

Dismissing  this  subject,  we  return  to  the  progress  of  the  war, 
as  prosecuted  in  the  eventful  year  of  Id  19.  The  Venezuelan 
forces  were,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  concentrated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Apurc.  It  was  the  design  of  Morillo,  if  pos- 
sible, to  cut  his  way  to  Angostura,  and  deprive  the  patriots  of 
the  centre  of  their  resources.  To  this  end,  having  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  La  Torre,  Morales,  and  Calzada,  he  cross- 
ed t)ie  Apiire  in  January,  with  an  army  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted in  the  tloKi.  It  was  successfully  met,  however,  in  anoth- 
er way,  by  general  Paez  and  his  brave  Uaneros^  who  destroyed 
)lorilK/$  t'oraging  parties,  deprived  him  of  all  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  com^^lled  him,  by  a  desultory  system  of  warfare, 
to  abandon  his  object,  and  retreat  with  immense  loss  to  Saa 
Cark>$.  Fn>m  May  until  August,  the  ^^ast  plains  of  the  Apure 
and  Casanare  are  rendered  almost  impassable  by  iaundations. 
Knowing  that  Morillo  would  not  dream  of  hts  penetraung 
through  these  plains  into  New  Granada,  and  believing  that 
Paei  on  the  Apure,  and  generals  Marino,  Arismendi,  and  Ber- 
inudez  on  the  c<\i5t«  would  anbrd  ample  occnpatioa  for  the 
S^ur.iards  in  Venesuela.  Bolivar,  wi:h  characteristic  boldness, 
dciermlr.cvi  to  eifect  a   runczk^n  wi:h  Santander,  who  was  in 

m 

anr.s  in  Caswii'taro.  and  la^ir^  ilie  foucdaikxi  of  that  brilliant 
rep;:xai\>n  which  he  2X"*w  en^^vs.  Bolivar  encountered  incred- 
iblo  o.inx'-J.iVs  i:^  this  rjanrh,  nr»  in  cxvtssing  the  inundated 
p!«ir.5,  a:u:  aftennrds  in  cli:r)b:.:c  ::)e  inouotains :  but  ere  the 
ca\s«>  of  June  he  ha«i  sunixxinuM  evieiy  obstacie  and  establidi- 
evi  h»  hcid  cusrter?  a:  Pava.  He  found  erenthicc  in  New 
iinrjfcca  v^v^;^::^xis  lor  h»  cnier:^ris^.  The  csjenis  and  inire- 
ptK:::y  oi  SjL::tt:;der  hid  alnc-a^iy  csi>r;ec  wooderi  A  multi- 
rocs'*  of  cjchl'i  i>ar::e$  in  the  in;erxv  :;::;>aaea;l"v  awaited 
Ix^orir  <  i;Yrv>K'^-  Meaawhilv  the  ificeroy  Saci^acv  hasdiy 
''■^'^'^"'•oi  ali  oe  iocv>»  at  his  disfXtMLl,  a>a  apfobted  Doo 
Jcix*  Marii  Barwvnx  an  osSion^  oi^  tnie>i  ixxuaof  and  abili- 
ty.  eofwrnaAer  in  ckiell  IVf*  aiuM^  :i>k  ai  GaxzuLm  od 
ibe  cbvoHk  of  Mr*  Ml  ai  Bacos  imr  T^u  oc  t&e  rmeotr- 
iik  wi  Mil  Mi  Brimr  otewMl  liit  Mn«a».    Afar 
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this,  numerous  recnt'ils  (1i>cked  lo  his  standard  ;  and  learning 
tltat  Saraano  Tras  on  (tte  march  to  support  Barreyro,  he  threw 
himself  between  them,  and,  on  the  seventh  of  August,  by  this 
darinv  and  masterly  movement,  compelled  Barreyro  to  give 
battle  at  ibe  bridge  of  Bujaca,  ihe  scetie  of  one  of  Bulivar'3 
most  ajilendid  victories.  All  the  Spanish  tronps  thai  survived 
the  batdc  were  made  prisoners,  with  ihe  commanding  general } 
■ad  the  deliverance  nf  Santa  Fe  and  all  Neiv  Granada.nas 
tbo  immediate  cuttsequence  of  the  glorious  day.  Bolivar  ap- 
pointed general  Santiindcr  vice-president  of  New  Granada,  in 
reward  of  bis  meritorious  services,  wiiile  generals  Anzuatcgur, 
SonEiietie,  and  others,  pursued  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
tt^aiists  yet  remaining  in  some  of  the  provinces.  Morillo 
desfntcbcd  general  La  Torre  into  New  Granadu,  hy  the  way 
of  Merida,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  Bolivar's  march  ;  bm 
ere  La  Torre  could  rciich  Ciicula,  the  decisive  battle  was 
fought,  and  New  Granada  once  more  was  free. 

Bolivar's  entry   into  Angostura,   after  this  campaign,    was 

«ng  the  most  iriumphanl  scenes  of  his  life.  He  wisely 
ibycd  the  authority  and  influence  he  possessed  in  procuring 
tmion  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  and  the  farm  a  I  Ion 
le  republic  of  Colombia.  The  decree  lo  this  effect,  e»- 
d  the  fundameotal  law  of  die  republic  of  Colotnhia,  was 
ed  December  17,  1819,  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela, 
rfaicb  the  people  of  New  Granada  voluntarily  submitted. 
At  Ibe  same  time  it  conferred  upon  Bolivar  the  liile  of  lAbera- 
Cw  of  Colombia,  by  whicli  he  Is  now  universally  knowu, 
and  decided,  that  a  general  constiincni  Congress  should  as- 
mnble  Bt  Rosario  de  Cticuta,  in  January,  ltJ21,  to  frame  a 
OdnsatutioD  for  the  new  republic. 

la  coosequencc  of  the  successful  operations  of  the  last  year, 
Bolivar  was  enabled  to  take  the  field  in  1620,  with  the  most 
powerrul  army  which  ihe  patriots  had  ever  mustered  ;  and 
Bope<  began  to  be  entertained,  that  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
ini^  be  facililalcd  by  ihe  Spanish  revolution  of  Isla  de 
Negotiations  h.iving  a  view  to  this  end  were  in  fact 
oced,  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  occasion  a  mutual  re- 
I  of  effort,  and  the  conclusion  of  on  armistice  of  sis 
.,  dating  from  November,  1820,  On  occasion  of  this 
ce,  Morillo  and  Bolivar  had  a  friendly  meeting  at  Tru- 
lilb.  Each  tcsiided  tlie  highest  respect  for  the  character  of 
Ibe  oilier,  spending  the  day  in  common  festivity ;  and)  as 
T0««  XXX. — NO.  66.  S 
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evmcing  the  coofideoce  they  reciprocaDy  reposed  in  each  oth- 
er's honor,  it  is  stated  that  they  passed  the  night  in  the  same 
room.  Nothing  effectual  grew  out  of  these  circumstances. 
Morilio  departed  for  Europe  in  1821,  leaving  the  command  of 
the  army  to  general  La  Torre,  an  officer  fully  competent  to 
the  task.  At  the  termination  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  ar- 
mistice, Bolivar  again  took  the  field  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
a  determination  to  pursue  measures  to  bring  on  a  decisive  en- 
gagement. He  divided  his  army  into  three  corps,  under  gene- 
rals Paez,  Cedeno,  and  Anzuategui.  These  divisions  advanced 
by  separate  routes  to  the  plains  of  Tinaquillo,  and  prepared 
to  attack  the  Spaniards,  who  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Ca- 
rabobo.  The  heights,  commanding  the  only  pass  by  which 
their  position  could  be  approached,  were  crowned  with  artille- 
ry, and  in  their  advance,  the  patriot  army  had  to  penetrate 
through  a  narrow,  precipitous  de61e  in  the  mountains.  The 
leading  division,  commanded  by  Paez,  without  waiting  for  the 
other  division  to  come  up,  advanced  impetuously,  defiled  be- 
fore the  enemy,  rushed  to  the  assault,  carried  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  achieved  a  complete  victory,  June  24, 1821.  The 
independence  of  Venezuela  was  the  happy  consequence  of  the 
battle  of  Carabobo.  Bolivar  immediately  entered  Caracas 
and  La  Guayra  in  triumph  ;  and  although  Puerto  Cabello,  and 
a  few  other  fortresses  on  the  coast,  held  out  awhile,  the  Span- 
iards never  again  made  head  against  the  patriots  in  Venezuela. 
During  the  progress  of  these  advantages  in  the  field,  the 
general  Congress  had  assembled  at  Cucuta,  and  agreed  upon 
a  form  of  constitution,  that  was  proclaimed,  August  30,  1821| 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  Colombia.  When  it  went  into  ope- 
ration, Bolivar  was  elected  President,  and  Santander,  who,  in 
the  government  of  New  Granada,  had  acquired  great  credit 
for  his  civil  capacity,  was  elected  Vice-President.  In  October 
the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Bogota,  as  being 
central  in  its  position,  and  uniting  other  advantages  of  cli- 
mate, resources,  and  social  comforts,  with  convenient  build- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  government  and  of  the  public  functiona- 
ries. These  arrangements  being  completed,  Bolivar  de- 
volved the  duties  of  the  executive  upon  general  Santander, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the 
presidency  of  Quito,  where  the  Spaniards  had  concentrated 
their  forces  subsequently  to  the  fatal  rout  of  Bojaca.  Having 
collected  the  requisite  forces,  the  Liberator  marched  to  the 
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south,  and  directed  his  efibrts  against  the  province  of  Pas« 
to.  This  region  is  almost  impregnably  fortiBed  by  nature; 
and  its  hardy  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  their  bravery,  but 
oot  less  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  cling  to  precon- 
ceived opinions.  The  Pastusos  continued  to  adhere,  volun- 
tarily and  perseveringly,  to  the  old  regime^  when  all  the  rest 
of  Colombia  had  abandoned  it.  Bolivar's  troops  suffered  se- 
verely in  attempting  to  reduce  this  district,  while  general  Sucre 
was  liberating  the  provinces  of  Loja  and  Cuenca.  Meantime 
Sucre,  an  officer  who  first  became  distinguished  under  Piar, 
aod  afterwards  attained  high  reputation  in  the  staff  of  Bolivar's 
army,  gained  the  great  battle  of  Pichincha,  May  24,  1822, 
aod  completed  the  liberation  of  Quito ;  a  victory  so  important 
as  (0  fix  the  public  attention  upon  the  commanding  general, 
aod  create  those  anticipations  of  his  future  eminence,  which 
the  sequel  so  amply  justified.  Bolivar,  having  sufficiendy  re- 
pressed the  Pastusos  to  remove  all  apprehensions  from  that 
quarter,  entered  Quito,  June  16,  1822,  and  proceeded  to 
Guayaquil,  which  claimed  to  be  an  independent  state,  but  which, 
contrary,  it  is  alleged,  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  he  in- 
corporated into  the  republic  of  Colombia. 

Animated  by  the  brilliant  result  of  this  campaign,  which  had 
completed  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  power  in  the  southern 
pro?inces  of  Colombia,  and  left  nothing  to  fear  in  that  republic 
iirofn  the  common  enemy,  Bolivar  now  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  tow^ard  the  neighboring  government  of  Peru,  torn  by 
conflicting  factions,  and  still  the  seat  of  obstinate  warfare.  A 
division  of  the  Colombian  army  of  two  thousand  men,  unoccu- 
pied at  home,  was  despatched  to  Callao,  and  public  expecta- 
tion looked  to  the  Liberator  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada 
to  perform  the  like  service  for  Peru.  In  fact,  soon  after  Boli- 
var's arrival  in  the  south,  the  Protector,  San  Martin,  repaired 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview  with  his  brother 
io  arms.  They  met  at  Guayaquil,  July  26,  1822.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  interview  Ifave  not  transpired,  or  at  least  have  not 
come  within  our  knowledge ;  but  General  Miller  intimates,  that 
it  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  San  Martin,  who  left  Guayaquil 
in  forty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival.  One  of  its  consequences, 
however,  was  the  sending  the  auxiliary  force  of  two  thousand 
Colombians,  under  general  Juan  Paz  del  Castillo,  to  Lima. 
Thn  happened  previous  to  San  Martin's  resignation  of  the 
protectorate;    and  the  junta  gubemativa  which  succeeded. 
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disagreeing  with  general  Castillo  respecting  the  conditions  on 
which  his  division  should  serve,  caused  them  to  be  transported 
back  again  into  Guayaquil  without  calling  them  into  the  field.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  have  a  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  services  rendered  by  Bolivar  to  Peru,  and  of  the  occasion 
which  called  for  them,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  that  country  at  this  period. 

San  Martin,  having  achieved  the  independence  of  Chile,  by 
the  successive  victories  of  Chacabuco  in  1807,  and  of  Maypu 
in  1818,  was  induced,  by  a  conviction  that  no  part  of  America, 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  could  be  secure  of  its  liberty 
so  long  as  the  Spaniards  retained  possession  of  Lima,  to  or- 
ganize an  expedition  in  Chile  for  the  invasion  of  Peru.  After 
various  military  operations,  he  gained  possession  of  Lima,  Ju- 
ly 9,  1821 ;  and  although  La  Sema,  the  viceroy,  still  main- 
tained his  ground  in  the  interior,  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try was  proclaimed  with  great  pomp  on  the  twenty-eighth,  and 
on  the  third  of  August  San  Martin  assumed  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  Peru,  with  supreme  authority  in  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs. Still  the  war  continued.  The  battle  of  Peruvian  inde- 
pendence was  not  yet  fought.  The  republic  possessed  only  a 
nominal  freedom,  and  met  with  no  small  difficulty  in  defending 
the  name  of  independence.  San  Martin  continued  to  admin- 
ister the  government,  and  to  prosecute  the  war,  until  Septem- 
ber 20,  1822,  when  the  Congress  assembled,  and  he  resigned 
his  authority,  and  bade  farewell  to  Peru. 

The  control  of  public  afifairs  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
junta  gubemativa^  with  general  La  Mar  for  president,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  apathy  and  indecision,  gave  so  little  satisfaction 
to  the  chiefs  and  officers  of  the  army,  that  they  insisted  upon 
its  dissolution,  recommending  to  the  Congress  to  elect  Colonel 
Jos6  de  la  Riva-Aguero,  President  of  the  republic.  Whatever 
reluctance  the  Congress  may  have  felt  in  adopting  this  sugges- 
tion, a  recommendation,  so  backed,  was  not  to  be  slighted ;  and 
accordingly  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1823,  Riva- 
Aguero  became  President.  This  revolution  was  mainly  ef- 
fected by  General  Santa  Cruz,  tlie  particular  friend  of  Riva- 
Aguero.  The  new  government  displayed  great  activity  it 
making  preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign.  Santf 
Cruz,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Peruvians,  undertook  an  ex 
pedition  to  the  southern  provinces,  thinking  to  strike  a  blov 
where  it  was  least  anticipated,  and  thus  to  strike  the  mor 
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htttlj.     For  a  while  his  success  aaswered  liis  expeciations, 
lod  bo  advanced  \a  iriumph  as  fnr  as  La  Paz,   nitli  the  most 
flaltering  prospects  of  final  good  fortune.     Uiva-Agueio,  mean- 
'toe,  oouscious  of  the  inadequacy  uf  his  own  forces  to  bring 
^  conie&l  lo  a  speedy  conclusion,  ajid  feeling  how  injudicious 
(  xta&  in   the  junta   to  send  home  the  auxiliary  Colombian 
Wision  under  general   Castillo,  earnestly  solicited  Bulivar  lo 
pp)y  an   an^iiliary  army  of  sulHciem  strength  to  secure  the 
mediale  independence  of  Peru.      As  an  earnest  of  more 
ectual  succor,  three  thousand  troops  iinnicdialcly  embiirkcd 
t  Guayai^uil,  and  Sucre,  now  rapidly  rising  to  eminence,  re- 
"  iked  to  Lima  as  diplomatic  agent  of  Cnlombia  ;  a  convention 
r  the  supply  of  the  auxiliaries  on  the  part  of  Colombia,   and 
leir   support  by  Peru,  having  been  concluded  at  Guayaquil, 
'arch  16,    1823,   in   a   manner  satisfactory   to    both   parlies. 
nibrttiDalely,  the  departure  of  Santa  Cruz  left  Lima  unde- 
isded,  and  tlie  royalist  general,  Canteroc,  took  advantage  of 
e  circumstance  to  march  upon  the  capital,  which  he  entered 
e  18,  1823,   and   thus  threw  the  affairs  of  the  patriots  into 
t  pitiable  confusion.     Sucre  was  appointed  commander  in 
ief  of  the  forces,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Colombian  troops, 
biefa  be  posted  for  eeetirily  under  the  protection  of  the  batte- 
■  of  Ctllao,  whither  Riva-Aguero  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
a  also  retired.     The  Congress  forthwitli  appointed  Sucre  su- 
ae military  chief,  and  divesting  Riva-Aguero  of  his  authority, 
mpelled  him  to  withdraw  to  Truxillo.     Sucre  being  thus  left  in 
idistto'bed   command,  resolved  to   despatch  an  expedition  lo 
e  soutli,  to  cooperate  with  Santa  Cruz ;  and  in  order  to  place 
elf  at  its  head,  caused  the  Marquess  of  Torre  1'agle  to  be 
1  President.     The  capital  was  now  in  the  hands   of  the 
a  once    more,  Canterac,  on  finding  he  could  nm  reduce 
e  canles  of  Callao,  having  evacuated  Lima,  July  17,  1823, 
and   inarched   for  Huancavelica  unmolested.     But  intelligence 
joon  arrived  of  the  total  destruction   of  the  army  under  Santa 
Crox  tn  Upper  Peru  ;    and    that  party  dissensions  might  como 
in  aid  of  other  public  disasters,  Riva-Aguero  no  sooner  reach- 
ed Truxillo,  than  he  reassembled  a  jiortion  of  the  members  of 
tbe  Congress  who  had  followed  him  from  Callao,  called  in  ques- 
lioB  ilie  validity  of  his  deposition,  and  raised  and  equipped  a 
body  of  three  thousand  recruits  to  maintain   the   war   and  his 
own  prelensions.     Peru  was  fast  relapsing  to  the  last  degree  of 
distraciioN  and  political  abasement.    At  this  pressing  etiiergon- 
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cy  it  was,  that  BoUvar  opportunely  threw  himself,  bb  talents, 
fame,  and  influence,  and  all  the  disposable  military  resources 
under  his  command,  into  the  cause  of  Peruvian  independence, 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  Congress  of  Colonibia  to 
quit  the  territory  of  the  republic  for  that  purpose,  and  leaving 
Santander  to  administer  the  executive  authority  in  bis  stead. 

Bolivar  made  his  public  entry  into  Lima,  September  1, 
1823.  He  was  received  with  the  strongest  marks  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  invested  with  the  authority  of  Dictator,  which  was 
needful  enough,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  a  country  governed 
already  by  two  Presidents,  each  at  the  head  of  a  hostile  army. 
In  November,  1823,  he  marched  to  Pativiica,  where  he  took  a 
strong  position,  and  devoted  himself  unceasingly  to  the  task  of 
organizing  an  army  of  adequate  force  to  enable  him  to  under- 
take ofiensive  operations.  Riva-Aguero  being  arrested  by 
Colonel  La  Fuente,  one  of  his  own  officers,  and  compelled  to 
embark  for  Europe,  everything  might  have  proceeded  prosper- 
ously but  for  the  revolt  of  the  garrison  of  Callao,  which,  owing 
to  the  folly  of  the  Congress  in  withholding  their  arrears  of  pay, 
mutinied  in  February,  1823,  and  surrendered  up  the  castles  to 
the  command  of  the  royalist  general  Monet.  This  event  was 
soon  followed  by  the  defection  of  Torre  Tagle,  San  Donas, 
Portocarrero,  and  some  others,  fickle  and  interested  men,  who, 
despairing  perhaps  of  the  patriot  cause,  passed  over  to  the 
Spaniards.  Their  loss  was  an  eventual  gain.  The  republican 
party  was  now  thoroughly  weeded  of  its  lukewarm  and  doubt- 
ful adherents.  Bolivar,  invested  with  unlimited  authority, 
freed  from  all  apprehensions  of  insincerity  in  those  about  him, 
and  supported  by  six  thousand  veteran  Colombian  troops  of 
tried  courage  and  unshaken  fidelity,  was  enabled  to  exert  all 
the  powers  of  a  military  dictatorship  with  a  degree  of  revolu- 
tionary energy  demanded  by  the  character  of  die  times.  But 
indications  are  not  wanting,  that  many  discerning  persons  in 
Peru  were  jealous  of  the  intentions  of  Bolivar,  and  of  the 
views  of  Colombia.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  fear  so 
much  the  personal  ambition  of  Bolivar,  as  the  disposition  to 
territorial  aggrandisement,  which  all  the  South  American  re- 
publics have  more  or  less  displayed.  In  reference  to  these 
fears,  he  made  the  celebrated  declaration,  contained  in  a  pro- 
clamation, dated  Truxillo,  March  11, 1824,  so  often  referred  to 
in  Peru ;  ^  Your  chiefs,  your  internal  enemies,  have  calum- 
niated Colombia,  her  brave  men,  and  myself,  saying,  that  we 
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a  usurp  your  liglils,  your  lerrilory,  and  your  indepen- 
I.  I  declare  to  you,  in  the  name  of  Colombia,  and  by 
tcred  liberating  army,  that  itiy  nuthoriiy  shall  not  extend 
_rond  ihe  period  necessary  lo  prepare  you  for  viclory  ;  that 
oo  tbe  departure  of  (lie  army  from  the  provioces  which  it  now 
occupies,  you  shall  be  governed  constitutionally  by  your  own 
Jaws  and  your  own  magistrates.  Peruvians,  the  field  of  batde 
shall  attest  the  valor  of  our  soldiers  and  ilie  triumph  of  your 
Ebeny;  the  same  fortunate  Geld  shall  see  me  throw  down  the 
paltn  of  the  dictatorship,  and  from  tlietice  will  I  return  to  Co- 
notbia  with  my  brothers  la  arms,  vrilhoul  taking  away  a  grain 
of  tand  from  Peru,  and  leaving  to  you  liberty.'  We  may 
presume  that  Bolivar  sincerely  felt  what  he  expressed  at  this 
time  ;  since  views  of  ambition,  like  the  occasions  which  foster 
it,  gradually  arise  out  of  the  progress  of  circumstances.  But 
ilie  suspicions  of  a  few  did  not  retard  his  military  arrangements ; 
on  the  coDtrarj",  the  chnrm,  the  prestige,  which  enveloped  his 
name  like  a  glory,  enabled  him  to  urge  forward  the  prepara- 
tions for  that  splendid  campaign  of  1824,  which  finally  estab- 
lished the  independence  of  South  America. 

Al  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  royahsl  army 
congsied  of  nine  thousand  men  under  Canlerac,  in  llie  valley 
of  X«uxa,  and  five  thousand  under  Valdez  in  Upper  Peru. 
Olaneta  also,  in  Upper  Peru,  commanded  another  body  of  five 
thousand  men,  but  had  withdrawn  his  obedience  from  the  vice- 
roj-  La  Serna,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  was  a  constiiuiion- 
slist.  The  liberating  army  was  concentrated  at  Huaras,  pre- 
paratory' to  crossing  the  Andes,  and  compelling  the  enemy  to 
a  decisive  battle.  It  consisic-d  of  about  ten  thousand  men, 
forming  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  generals  Lara,  Cordova,  La  Mar,  and  Necochea, 
with  General  Sucre  as  chief  of  llie  staff.  Everything  being 
done,  which  the  military  skill  of  the  best  generals  in  South 
America  could  devise,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  army  to 
Puco,  and,  when  arrived  there,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  earnest, 
BolivBT  reviewed  his  forces,  August  2,  1824,  on  the  elevated 
table  bod  between  Rancas  and  Pasco,  in  the  midst  of  the  tow- 
fring  peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  of 
Reyes,  ibe  principal  source  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  impossible 
far  hagu«ge  to  do  justice  to  the  emhusiasiic  excitement  felt  by 
ike  troop  OD  this  occasion.  The  scene,  presenting  one  of  the 
OQM  magnificeat  prospects  in  the  world, — the  moment,  when 
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a  noble  army  was  about  to  take  the  field  to  complete  the  politi- 
cal deliverance  of  a  continent, — the  troops  themselves,  assem- 
bled from  the  extreme  parts  of  South  America  for  this  lofty 
enterprise, — and  their  leader,  the  conqueror  in  a  hundred  com- 
bats, who  had  borne  the  standard  of  liberty  in  triumph  from 
Caracas  to  Guayaquil, — ^all  conspired  to  constitute  such  a  con- 
juncture, as  happens  but  once  in  an  age,  and  serves  to  form  a 
fresh  starting-point  for  the  memory  of  successive  generations. 
In  surmounting  the  terrible  defiles  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  troops 
had  sufficiently  evinced  tlieir  own  spirit  of  determination. 
Confident  of  their  courage  and  zeal,  the  Liberator  caused  an 
energetic  address  to  be  read  to  each  corps  of  the  army  at 
the  same  moment,  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  conceived  in  that  felicity  of  manner,  which,  combined 
with  a  certain  orientalism  of  expression,  distinguishes  his  oc^ 
casional  productions.  However  vicious  in  taste  it  may  ap- 
pear, when  read  in  the  closet,  and  by  persons  of  less  ardent 
temperament,  it  was  exactly  suited  to  the  men  and  the  season, 
and  was  received  with  cheers  of  enthusiasm  by  the  assembled 
host. 

Only  three  days  elapsed  before  the  liberating  army  had 
an  opportunity  of  manifesting  its  courage.  On  the  sixth  of 
August,  on  ascending  a  height,  they  suddenly  obtained  a  view 
of  the  hostile  columns,  marching  along  as  it  were  beneath 
them,  a  few  miles  off,  on  the  plains  of  Junin.  Anxious  lest 
the  royalists  should  escape,  tlie  patriot  cavalry  dashed  forward, 
and  encountered  the  cavalry  of  Canterac,  whose  army  was  in 
full  retreat.  It  was  exclusively  a  cavalry  action,  fought  with 
lance  and  sabre,  not  a  shot  being  fired  on  either  side.  The 
impetuosity  and  superior  discipline  of  the  patriots  proved  irre- 
sistible ;  and  after  a  short  engagement  the  Spaniards  were  put 
to  flight,  and  hotly  pursued  to  the  very  bayonets  of  their  infantry. 
Canterac  hastily  continued  his  retreat,  followed  up  by  Bolivar, 
who  entered  Guamanga  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  and  in 
September  advanced  as  far  as  Abancay.  As  the  rainy  season 
would  soon  commence,  and  Bolivar  did  not  suppose  the  ene- 
my would  immediately  resume  the  offensive,  he  quitted  the 
army  in  October,  and  repaired  to  Lima,  to  attend  to  afiaira 
there,  leaving  Sucre  to  exercise  the  chief  command  in  his  ab- 
sence. Contrary  to  expectation,  however.  La  Serna  now  con- 
centrated his  forces,  and  advanced  in  his  turn  upon  the  patri- 
ots, with  a  design  to  cut  off  their  communications  with  Lima, 
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and  then  tlcstroy  them  by  safe  and  bloodless  means.     But  [lie 
impaUeoc«  of  his  Iroops,  weary  of  endless  marches  and  coun- 
lenoarcbes  among  ihe  liorn'd  passes  of  the  mountains,  com- 
pelled him  to  relintjuish  his  plan,  and  lo  give  the  patriots,  what 
lliey  ardently  longed  lo  obtain,   an   opponunity  of  concluding 
tbe  coDquest   by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.     The  battle  of  Aya- 
cucbo,  December  9,  1S24,   pronounced  by  competent  judges 
^ths  luoat  brilliant  ever  fought  in  South  America,  and  certainly 
^^■p  most  fatal  lo  Spain,  was  the  consequence,  and  decided  the 
^^Blinies  of  Peru  for  ever.    La  Sema  being  wounded  and  made 
^^^Boner,  Camerac  capitulated,  the  same  day,  for  himself  and 
^^Blhe  Spanish  forces  in  Peru;  and  nothing  more  would   have 
remained    for  the  liberating   army   to   do,  bad  not  Olaneta  in 
Upper   Peru,  and  Rodil  in  the  castles  of  Callao,  refused  lo 
ibde  by  the  capitulation, 
lolivar  was  at  this  time  residing  at  Chancay,  in  the  vicinity 
Lima,  end  of  course  did  not  participate  in  the  (oils  of  the 
s  day  of  Ayacucbo.     The   immediate  honor  of  tlie  vic- 
W,  therefore,  belongs  to  Sucre  and  his  associates  in  corn- 
Sucre  lost  oo  time  in  following  up  his  advantage,  and 
■idly  advanced   upon  Cuzco,  and  ihence  to  Chuquisaca,  the 
"WaJ  of  Upper  Peru,  in  pursuit  of  Olaneta.      But  this  gene- 
E  having  been  mortally  wounded   in   an   affray   with  some 
s  own  troops,  Callao  alone  continued  in  tlie   bands  of  the 
^^   "'  Bolivar   immediately   assembled    adequate   forces, 

lod  closely  invested  Callao,  by  sea  and  land  ;  but  found  in 
Rodil  a  soldier  as  persevering  and  resolute  as  himself.  The 
Liberator  personally  superinlended  (lie  siege  for  several  months, 
lod  pressed  it  with  unliriog  energy  ;  but  finding  Rodil  to  be 
veil  supplied  with  stores  and  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
euremity,  he  finally  committed  tlie  command  of  the  land 
iacce*  to  General  Salom,  lo  whom  Rodil  surrendered  upon 
le  terms,  January  10,  1826,  after  maintaining  tbe  cas- 
h  heroic  constancy,  for  the  space  of  thirteen  months, 
e  of  every  conceivable  difficulty.  This  event  terminated 
U-,  and  left  the  liberating  army  in  peaceful  possession  of 
im  irbole  of  Peru.  Whatever  else  remains  to  relate  of  the 
ptuccedings  of  Bolivar  in  Peru,  is  of  a  political  nature  alto- 
gslier,  and  o|>ens  new  views  of  his  character,  and  introduces 
chapter  in  the  history  of  his  life. 
r  reassembled  the  deputies  of  the  Congress  of  Lower 
I,  February  10,  1825,  and  in  his  message  to  titai  body  re- 
"-  XXX.— fio.  66.  6 
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signed  the  dictatorship,  adding,  *  I  Telicitate  Peru  on  her  being 
delivered  from  whatever  is  most  dreadful  on  earth  ;  from  war 
by  the  victory  of  Ayacucho,  and  from  despotism  by  my  resig- 
nation. Proscribe  for  ever,  I  entreat  you,  this  tremendous  au- 
thority, which  was  the  sepulchre  of  Rome.'  On  the  same  oc- 
casion he  also  said  ;  *  My  continuance  in  this  republic  is  an 
absurd  and  monstrous  phenomenon ;  it  is  Xhh  opprobrium  of  Pe- 
ru ; '  with  other  expressions  equally  strong  ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  Congress,  he  consented, 
notwithstanding  his  many  declarations  of  reluctancCi  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  republic.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  blind 
submissiveness  of  this  Congress  to  Bolivar.  After  investing 
him  with  dictatorial  authority  for  another  year,  they  voted  him 
a  grant  of  a  million  of  dollars,  which  he  twice  refused,  with  a 
disinterestedness  that  does  him  the  greatest  honor.  To  accept 
of  treasure,  as  a  recompense  for  his  exertions  in  achieving  their 
independence,  he  said,  would  be  unworthy  of  the  spirit  in 
which  he  had  consecrated  himself  to  the  cause.  Liberality  of 
feeling,  and  entire  freedom  from  rapacity  of  spirit,  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  prominent  traits  in  his  character.  After  continuing 
in  session  about  a  month,  the  Congress  came  to  a  resolution, 
that,  as  they  had  granted  absolute  and  unconditional  power  to 
Bolivar,  in  regard  to  all  subjects,  whether  legislative  or  execu- 
tive, it  was  unnecessary,  and  incompatible  with  his  authorityy 
that  they  should  continue  to  exercise  their  functions  ;  and  they 
accordingly  separated. 

Bolivar,  being  left  without  check  or  control  in  the  govern- 
ment, after  issuing  a  decree  for  installing  a  new  Congress  at 
Lima  the  ensuing  year,  departed  from  Lima  in  April,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  interior  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Peru.  He  commenced  his  journey  April  10,  1825,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  La  Paz,  and  Potoa,  to 
Chuquisaca,  and  remained  in  Upper  Peru,  until  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  whole  tour,  according  to  Miller,  was  one  con- 
tinued ovation.  On  his  approach  to  the  various  capitals  of 
departments,  the  public  authorities,  accompanied  by  a  great 
part  of  the  population,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  received 
him  witl)  every  species  of  pomp  and  rejoicings,  which  the  in- 
genuity of  enthusiasm  and  gratitude  could  desire.  Circum- 
stances attended  his  reception  at  Potosi  in  October,  of  a  nature 
peculiarly  grateful  to  his  feelings.  Bull-fights,  dinners,  balls, 
illuminations,  fire-works,  and  all  the  ordinary  signs  of  publio 
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festivity,  continued  during  the  whole  time  he  remained  in  this 
city,  as  in  other  places  on  his  route  ;  in  addition  to  which,  a 
few  days  after  his  entrance,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Don 
Carlos  Alvear  and  Dr  Dias  Velez,  arrived  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  congratulate  the  Liberator  upon  his  successes,  in  the  name 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  On  the  twenty-sixth 
be  ascended  the  far-famed  Cerro  of  Potosi,  accompanied  by 
Greneral  Sucre,  and  all  the  persons  of  distinction  in  the  city, 
and  partook  of  a  collation  given  upon  the  summit  of  the  Cerro. 
On  this  occasion  it  was,  that  he  observed,  preparatory  to  giving 
a  toast,  that  *  The  immense  riches,  buried  in  the  Andes,  then 
beneath  his  feet,  vanished  into  nothing,  when  compared  with 
the  glory  of  having  borne  the  standard  of  liberty  from  the  sultry 
margin  of  the  Orinoco,  to  6x  it  upon  the  frigid  peak  of  that 
mountain,  wdose  riches  had  been  the  astonishment  and  envy 
of  the  world.'  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  flattering 
reception,  with  which  he  was  greeted  on  this  tour,  largely  con- 
tributed to  foster  those  views  of  ambition  respecting  Peru, 
which  he  betrayed  in  the  sequel.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that 
the  extravagant  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  gave  him 
occasion  to  assume  the  task  of  a  legislator,  and  thus  to  bring 
his  political  principles  more  directly  before  the  world. 

When  the  victory  of  Ayacucho  left  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Peru  free  to  act,  the  great  question  presented  to  their  consider- 
ation was,  whether  tipper  Peru  should  be  united  to  Lower 
Peru,  or  reannexed  to  Buenos  Ayres,  or  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Liberator  and  of 
Sucre,  a  general  assembly  was  convened  at  Chuquisaco  in 
August,  1825,  which  declared  the  will  of  the  people  to  be,  that 
Upper  Peru  should  become  a  sepaoate  republic,  and  decreed, 
that  it  should  be  called  Bolivia  in  honor  of  the  Liberator. 
Here  their  functions  should  properly  have  ceased,  with  the  ful- 
filment of  the  object  for  which  they  met.  Regardless,  how- 
ever, of  the  limited  extent  of  their  powers,  they  proceeded  to 
exercise  the  authority  of  a  general  Congress.  They  conferred 
the  supreme  executive  powers  on  Bolivar,  so  long  as  he  should 
reside  within  the  territory  of  the  republic.  Sucre  was  made 
captain-general  of  the  army,  with  the  title  of  Grand  Marshal  of 
Ayacucho,  and  his  name  was  bestowed  upon  the  capital.  Med- 
als, statues,  and  pictures  were  bountifully  aud  profusely  de- 
creed, in  honor  of  both  Sucre  and  Bolivar.  To  the  latter  was 
voted  a  million  of  dollars,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  pre- 
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eminent  services  to  the  country.  With  the  same  characteristic 
magnanimity,  which  he  displayed  on  a  like  occasion  in  Lower 
Peru,  he  refused  to  accept  the  grant  for  his  own  bene6t,  but 
desired,  that  it  might  be  appropriated  to  purchasing  the  eman- 
cipation of  about  a  thousand  negroes  held  in  servitude  in  Bo- 
livia. Finally,  they  solicited  Bolivar  to  prepare  for  the  new 
republic  a  fundamental  code,  that  should  perpetuate  bis  po- 
litical principles  in  the  very  frame  and  constitution  of  the  state. 
Captivated  by  the  idea  of  creating  a  nation,  from  its  very  foun- 
dation, Bolivar  consented  to  undertake  the  task,  if,  indeed, 
which  has  been  confidently  asserted  to  be  the  case,  he  did  not 
himself  procure  the  request  to  be  made. 

The  Liberator  left  Chuquisaca  in  January,  1826,  and  re- 
turned to  Limn,  to  assist  at  the  installation  of  the  Congress 
summoned  to  meet  there  in  February.  He  transmitted  the 
form  of  a  constitution  for  Bolivia  from  Lima,  accompanied 
with  an  address,  bearing  date  May  25,  1826.  Of  this  extra- 
ordinary instrument,  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  decide  in  what  terms 
to  speak.  Bolivar  has  again  and  again  declared,  that  it  con- 
tains his  confession  of  political  faith.  He  gave  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind  to  its  preparation  ;  he  proclaimed  it  as  the  well- 
weighed  result  of  his  anxious  meditations.  Whatever  his  po- 
litical views  may  have  been,  whether  honest  and  true  to  his 
own  country,  and  to  others  which  reposed  such  boundless  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity,  or  the  reverse, — in  either  case,  be 
must  have  been  equally  solicitous,  that  the  code  should  be 
creditable  to  his  understanding,  and  a  plausible,  if  not  a  perfect 
instrument.  If  in  good  faith  he  labored  to  consult  the  welfare 
of  the  Bolivians,  in  preparing  for  them  a  constitution,  then  cer- 
tainly he  would  spare  no  exertion  to  render  it  in  the  last  de- 
gree perfect.  If  he  wrote  and  sent  it  abroad  merely  as  part 
of  a  machinery  by  the  help  of  which  to  attain  and  preserve 
usurped  authority,  then  also  it  would  be  his  object  to  give  it 
the  show  of  good  sense,  if  it  did  not  possess  the  substance  ;  for 
why  should  he  embark  his  plans  of  ambition  in  a  venture  so 
sure  to  make  shipwreck  of  all  his  hopes  ?  We  profess  that 
these  considerations  embarrass  our  judgment ;  because,  in  our 
apprehension,  the  most  remarkable  quality  in  this  code  is  its 
unqualified,  supreme  absurdity. 

This  constitution  proposes  a  consolidated  or  central,  not  a 
federal,  form  of  government ;  and  thus  far  it  is  unobjectionable. 
Every  ten  citizens  are  to  name  an  elector,  whose  tenure  of 
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office  is  Tour  years.     The  legislaiive  power  ts  to  be  I'ested  in 
Ltlvee  branches,  called  iribuoes,  senators,   and  censors.      Trl- 
Ejbnies  are  to  be  elected  for  four  years,  senators  for  eight,  and 
ftcsnsors  for  life.     So  complicated  is  ihe  arrangement  proposed 
I  fcr  ibe  enactment  of  laws  by  means  of  tbls  novel  legislature,  and 
r  arbitrary  and   unnatural  the  distribution  of  powers  among 
^Ibe  several  branches,  tliat   it  would    be  impracticable   for  any 
f  people,  having  Jusi  notions  of  legislative  proceedings,  to  con- 
B'Hct   public  business  in  the  projected  mode  ;  and  much  more 
1  inpracticable  for  men,  like  the  South  Americans,  nnt  at  all 
R  frrailiar  with  the  business  of  orderly  legislation.     But  the  most 
Indious  feature  in  the  constitution  relates  to  the  nature  and  ap- 
iMiniinent  of  the  executive  authority.      It  is  placed  in   the 
|ijHmds  of  a  president,  elected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  legisla- 
I'tire   body,   holding  his  office  for  life,  without  responsibility  for 
'  e  acts  of  bis   administration,  and  having  the  appointment  of 
WUs  successor.     The  whole  patronage  of  the  state,  every  ap- 
ftyointmeat   of  any   importance,    from    the  vice-president    and 
Kretaries  of  stale  down  to  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  be- 
ings to  him  ;  in  him  is  placed  the  absolute  control  of  all  the 
Miilitar]'  force  of  the  natron,  it  being  at  the  same  time  specially 
rQvid«d,  (hat  a  permanent  armed   force  shall  be  constantly 
uintaioed.     For  the  mighty  power,  the  irresistible   influence, 
Vbich  this  plan  imparts  to  the  executive,  the  only  correspond- 
e  security,  assured  to  the  people,  is  the  inviolability  of  per* 
(tons  and  property. 

The  constituent  Congress  of  Bolivia  assembled   at  Chuqui- 

I  May  25,  1826,  and  passively  adopted  ilie  proposed  con- 

tuiimi  ID  The  letter,  as  if  it  had  been  a  charter  granted  by  a 

>vereign  prince  to  his  subjects,  instead  of  a  plan  of  government 

nbmitted  lo  a    deliberative   assembly  for  their  consideration. 

Wb  took  effect  accordingly,  as  the   constitution  of  Bolivia,  and 

s  sworn  to  by  the  people ;  and  General  Sucre  was  elected 

■president    for  life  under  it,  although  one  of  its  provisions  es- 

ssly  required,  that  the   president   should   be  a  native   of 

tolim. 

Emboldened  by  the  complete  success  of  this  introductory 

essay  in  the  character  of  a  maker  of  constitutions  and  founder 

of  states,   Bolivar  now  suffered  his  ulterior  objects  to  meet 

ilie  public  eye.     When  Ihe  time  approached  for  the  Peruvian 

Coagress  to  assemble,  several  of  the  deputies  anived  in  Lima 

io  aoticipation  of  the  day.     They  ventured  to  express  their 
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opinion,  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  upon  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  the  Colombian  troops  from  the  territory  of  Peru, 
the  surrender  of  Callao  having  removed  all  pretext  for  retain- 
ing them  any  longer,  unless  their  presence  was  required  to 
oppress  the  country.  They  referred  emphatically  to  the  decla- 
ration of  Bolivar,  that  the  moment  he  had  achieved  the  inde- 
pendence of  Peru,  he  would  return  to  Colombia  witli  the  lib- 
erating army,  without  taking  away  so  much  as  a  grain  of  sand. 
They  recollected  his  despatch  to  Vice-president  Santander, 
announcing  the  victory  of  Ayacucho,  and  written  directly  after 
that  event,  wherein  he  says ;  '  I  have  fuI&Ued  my  mission ;  and 
it  is  now  time  to  comply  with  my  promise,  so  often  made  to 
my  country,  to  continue  no  longer  in  a  public  career,  when 
America  shall  have  been  freed  oi  her  enemies.'  They  pon- 
dered his  own  declaration,  of  the  year  before,  that  his  continu-* 
ance  in  Peru  was  a  monstrous  phenomenon,  and  the  opprobri- 
um of  the  republic.  Bolivar  was  alarmed  by  these  indications 
of  the  temper  of  the  Congress.  He  required  the  deputies  to  sub- 
mit their  qualifications  (poderes)  to  the  supreme  court  for  ex- 
amination. They  contended,  that  they  themselves  constituted 
the  only  proper  tribunal  for  such  a  scrutiny.  Hereupon  Boli- 
var threatened,  that  he  would  abandon  Peru  to  her  fate,  if  the 
point  was  not  conceded,  and  the  compliant  deputies  yielded 
up  everything  to  the  will  of  the  Dictator. 

Of  the  seventy  deputies  assembled,  and  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  it  was  found  that  eighteen  had  received 
full  authority  to  deliberate  on  public  afiairs,  when  the  de- 
cree convoking  them  referred  only  to  certain  specified  sub- 
jects. Hence  they  were  declared  to  be  not  duly  elected. 
The  fifty-two  who  remained,  instead  of  meeting  as  a  Congress, 
and  taking  measures  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  absent 
members,  were  at  length  prevailed  upon,  by  various  means  of 
intimidation  or  persuasion,  to  subscribe  a  declaration,  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  a  strong  arm  to  maintain  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state  and  security  of  private  persons  and  property,  the 
inconveniences  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  the  folly  of 
maintaining  a  Congress,  when  the  government  was  so  ably 
administered  by  the  favorite  of  fortune,  and  the  chosen  of 
Providence.  These  weighty  reasons  induced  them  to  suspend 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  for  another  year,  continuing  the 
authority  of  Bolivar  as  Dictator,  but  recommending  to  him  to 
consult  the  provinces  as  to  the  form  of  a  constitution  for  the 
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'■lie,  and   lo  procure  from  ilium  a  iiornlnaiion  uf  ti  siiiiitble 
I  10  ba  constiiulJonally  invested  wUh  the  supreme   au- 

livar  received  this  net  In  llie  most  gracious   manner.     In- 
deed, it  bears  evidenl  marks  of  having  been  wrillen  at  itie  dic- 
Utiou  of  some  of  bis  creatures,  and  merely  presented  to  the 
depaties  for  (heir  signatures.     He   lliereupon  issued  a  kind  of 
decree,  deciding  that  the  electoral  colleges  should  be  consulted 
to  ibe  mo   points  designated    by  the  deputies,   namely,   the 
of  the  constitution  and  Ihe  person  of  ihe  chief  magistrate, 
nliole  course  of  his  policy  was  now  apparent.     Unwilling 
hazard  the  proposing  of  his  plans  to  a  conslilueiil  Congress, 
way,  because  aware  that  it   must   conlaiu    men  of 
icient  discernmeni  to  perceive,  and  independence  to  resist, 
pur|M>se,  he  preferred  to  make  use  of  the  electoral  colleges 
instruments  to  give  an  outward  show  of  jKipular  sanction  to 
will.     The  electoral  colleges,  being  scattered  bodies,  could 
more    easily   be    intimidated   into    adopting  whatever   he 
luld  dictate.     The  execution  of  this  purpose  was  commiiled 
lis  council  of  ministers.     Circular  letters,   wrillen  in  the 
e  of  Bolivar  aud  the  council,  of  which  General  Santa  Cruz 
at  the  time  president,  were  transmitted  to  the  several  pre- 
s  of  departments,  commaoding  them  to  assemble  the  col- 
s,  and  submit  to  them  for  raiiGcatlon  the  form  of  a  con- 
ition,  a  copy  of  which  accompanied  each  circular,   and  was 
hing  but  the  Bolivian  Code,  so  modiSed  in   phraseology  as 
be  applicable  to  Peru.     The  circular  is  dated  July  I,  1826, 
■  contains  a  recommendation  of  the  code,  which,  backed  by 
authority  of  tbe  prefects,  the  irresistible   power  of  the  Co- 
kimbiBo  troops,  and  the  weight  of  Bolivar's  name,  could  not 
fnl  to  effect,  as  we  shall  see  it  did,  the  end  desired. 

Still  it  was  ooi  accomplished,  without  some  manifest atioos  of 
rer  on  the  part  of  Bolivar,  accompanied  by  acts  of  a  very 
stkmable  tendency.  Disturbances  broke  otJt  In  the  interior, 
ich  aflbrded  a  pretest  for  marching  the  Peruvian  troops  out 
'«f  Callao,  and  replacing  them  with  Colombians.  This  measure 
was  alleged  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  public  tranquillity  ; 
but  in  fact  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  public  tranquillity, 
but  tbe  monstrous  expense  entailed  upon  the  people  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  Colombians,  who  continued  to 
occupy  Peru  without  any  assigned  cause,  and  as  if  ■(  were  a 
conquered  country.     Connected  with  the  same  circumstances. 
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was  the  extraordinary  measure  of  transporting  a  body  of  Pe- 
ruvian troops  to  Panama,  seemingly. in  order  to  destroy  the 
natural  defenders  of  their  country  in  that  noxious  region,  and 
cantoning,  at  the  same  time,  Colombians  in  various  villages  in 
Peru.  About  the  same  period,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
or  at  least  alleged,  having  for  its  object  the  assassination  of 
Bolivar  and  the  expukion  of  the  Colombians.  Although  many 
utterly  deny  its  existence,  and  others  maintain  that  it  was  the . 
obscure  plot  of  a  few  subalterns  of  the  army,  the  strongest 
measures  were  adopted  to  meet  the  exigency.  A  special  tri- 
bunal investigated  the  afiair,  and  put  on  trial  the  accused  or 
the  suspected.  A  Peruvian  lieutenant,  named  Aristizabal,  was 
found  guilty  and  shot.  A  guerilla  chief,  named  Vinaviica,  and 
several  others,  who  escaped  by  flight,  were  condemned  to  be 
strangled ;  and  others  were  condemned  to  be  cashiered  and 
banished.  Admiral  Guise  was  tried,  but  acquitted*  Many 
Buenos- Ayreans  and  Chilenos  of  distinction,  resident  in  Peru, 
were  compelled  to  quit  the  country,  and  among  them  Generals 
Necochea  and  Correa,  Colonels  Ustomba  and  Raulet,  and  oth- 
ers equally  well  known  for  their  unquestionable  love  of  liberty. 
No  specific  charge  existed  against  these  men.  But  the  Libe- 
rator was  aware  they  saw  through  the  slight  di^uise  that 
veiled  his  plans.  While  the  fantastic  speculator,  De  Fradt,  was 
exalting  Bolivar  to  a  rank  in  the  scale  of  patriotism  above  the 
peerless  Washington, — while  misguided  Americans  supposed  at 
least,  that  Washington  was  his  model, — it  was  not  for  the  me- 
morials from  Arlineton-House,  transmitted  to  him  with  such 
kindly  and  respectml  feelings,  that  he  preserved  his  veneration ; 
but  portraits  and  busts  of  Napoleon  were  the  chosen  ornaments 
in  his  palace  of  La  Magdalena.  It  was  necessary  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  men  too  quick-sighted  not  to  see,  and  too  inde- 
pendent to  approve,  bis  ambitious  views. 

These  events  produced  the  greatest  uneasiness  among  per- 
sons of  property,  and  all  others  who  had  anything  to  lose  by 
a  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity  ;  and  their  anxiety  was 
augmented  by  a  second  announcement  of  Bolivar's  determina- 
tion to  leave  Peru.  The  timorous  and  the  rich,  who  dreaded 
the  return  of  the  days  of  anarchy,  were  prompted  by  the 
friends  of  Bolivar  and  the  advocates  of  a  strong  government, 
to  employ  all  their  influence  to  prevent  his  departure,  from 
which  they  foreboded  the  most  disastrous  efiects.  Representa- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  municipality,  deputations  from 
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fety  section  of  Lima,  processions  of  ilie  people,   petitions 

Dm  all  classes,  addresses  from  the  army  and  clergy,  sup-  | 

ications   from  llie    peasantry   of  the  ailjacent  villages,    and 

ten  from  tlie  matrons  of  the  cnprlal, — all   crowded   in   quick    . 

accession  upon  the  Liberator,    and  all  insisted   ihal  he  sliould 

imain    in    Peru.      He   was  told   that  if  he  would  leave  the 

juotry  he  must  trample  on  the  breasts  of  the  people,  of  whose 

B  he  had  been  the  preserver  ;  ^^ho  wotiJd  lonn  an   iinpene- 

ple  wall  to  prevent  his  departure.     Overpowered  at  last,  or 

rofessing  to  be  over|)owered  by  these  demonsi rations  of  grali- 

le  ond  affection,  the  Liberator  could  no  longer   refuse   him- 

f  to  the  claims  of  the  Peruvians,  and  conseiiTed  to  delay  his 

Kturn  to  Colombia. 

The  object  of  this  whole  machinery  was  soon  apparent.     A 

wit   compact  seemed  lo  have  been  formed  between  Bolivar 

nil  the   Peruvians  who  acted  in  this  precious  mummery,  as  ti 

e  end  of  its  enactment.     It  was  lo  create  an  impression,  that 

e  was  necessary  to  the  Peruviana,  and  thus  fecilitaie  the  adop<  * 

in  of  the  C6digo  Boliviano,  that  all  this  fulsome  adulation  on 

e  part  of  the  people,  and  all  this  coquetry  on  the  part  of  Boli- 

■r,  were  elaborately  displayed ;  and  they  produced  the  desired 

""  1(  was  false,  hollow-hearted,  and  ficlilions,  as  the  event 

d  ;  not  a  natural  expression  of  sincere   feelings,  nor  a 

neous  exhibilion  of  genuine  attachment. 

Everything  was  now  arranged  for  the  people  to  do,  and  the 

jfs  of  Lima  proceeded,  on  the  very  next  day,  August  16, 

,  to  perform  their  part  in  the  appointed  comedy.      Vari- 

5  siatemenis  are  made  of  the  means  used  To  procure  the  col- 

3  adopt  the  proposed  code,  and  Bolivar  himself  as  presi- 

t  for  life;  all  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine,  because 

S  perfectly  clear,  from  everything  which  relates  lo  the  busi- 

iS,  that   Bolivar  and  his  constitution  were  forced  upon  the 

iple  by  the  aullioriiy  of  his  own  government.     Did  we  not 

W  this  from  a  careful  examination  of  ihe   whole  his;ory  of 

B  proceedings,  we  might  safely  Infer  il  from  the  circumstance, 

l,nf  tlie  fifty-nine  electoral  colleges,  only  one,  that  of  the  little 

e  of  Tarapaca,   demurred   lo  the  conslitiiiion,  or  to  the 

set!  president.      Such  perfect  unanimity  could  never  re- 

"Oin  the  self-moving  deliberations  of  a  free  people,  dis- 

j  of  their  own  rights  according  lo  their  own  will.     The 

loral  colleges  blindly  and  passively  obeyed  the  commands 

>  dictator,  and  oF  course  ibe  Bolivian  Code  was  declared 
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to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  Peru,  and  Bolivar  president  for 
life.  Three  months  elapsed,  however,  before  the  official  re- 
turns were  all  received  ;  and  it  was  not  until  November  30, 
1826,  that  the  new  constitution  and  new  president  were  pro- 
claimed ;  nor  until  the  ninth  of  December,  the  anniversary  of 
the  victory  of  Ayacucho,  that  the  usual  oaths  of  fidelity  were 
administered  to  the  public  functionaries.  Notwithstanding  the 
evident  symptoms  of  disgust  betrayed  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  the  constitution  was  peaceably  promulgated  and  sworn 
to  in  Lima  and  the  provinces ;  and  on  the  surface  everything 
told  well  for  the  change. 

sBolivar,  long  ere  this  time,  had  returned  to  Colombia,  and 
shifted  the  scene  of  his  operations.  Before  entering  upon  the 
events  which  preceded  and  followed  his  return,  we  advert,  for 
a  moment,  to  a  project  of  Bolivar's,  which,  when  origioaliy 
proposed,  was  hailed  as  a  splendid  design,  replete  with  noble 
properties,  and  pregnant  with  the  most  admirable  consequences. 
We  allude  to  the  Congress  of  Panama.  The  proposition  for 
assembling  this  body  emanated  from  Bolivar,  who,  in  1823,  as 
president  of  Colombia,  invited  the  governments  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  form  a  confederacy  of  the 
Spanish  American  states,  by  means  of  plenipotentiaries  to  be 
convened,  in  the  spirit  of  classic  analogy,  in  the  isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama. To  this  invitation  the  governments  of  Peru  and  Mex- 
ico promptly  acceded.  Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres  neglected  or 
declined  to  be  represented  in  the  assembly,  for  the  reasons 
which  we  shall  presently  state.  This  magnificent  idea  of  a 
second  Achaean  League  seized  on  the  imaginations  of  many 
speculative  and  of  some  practical  men  in  America  and  Europe, 
as  destined  to  create  a  new  era  in  the  political  history  of  the 
world  by  originating  a  purer  system  of  public  law,  and  almost 
realizing  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre's  league  of  the  modern  na- 
tions. In  its  original  shape,  it  was  professedly  a  plan  of  a  bel- 
ligerent nature,  having  for  its  main  object  to  combine  the  revo- 
lutionized states  against  the  common  enemy.  But  time  was 
required  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Meanwhile  the  project, 
magnified  by  the  course  of  events,  began  to  change  its  com- 
plexion. The  United  States  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Congress,  so  as  to  form  an  American  policy,  and  a  rallying 
point  for  American  interests,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Europe ; 
and  after  the  discussions  which  are  so  familiar  to  all,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  accepted  the  invitation,  and  dea- 
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fatched  its  represeolaiives  to  Panama.    Don  Bernardo  Monloa- 
^rio,  lUe  notorious  minister  of  San  Manin    in  Peru,  wrote  a 
mphlei,  ihat  was  published  in   Lima,  in  lofty  praise  of  the 
kn.   The  prolific  Abbd  de  Pradt  produced  a  siill  jiiore  vtslon- 
'y  dtsseriailoD  upon  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of  unenlislnen- 
I  Europe.     England,  of  course,  was  alive  to  such  a  project ; 
id    the   Netherlands  followed  the   example  of  Great  Britain, 
b  the  interval,  between  tha  proposal  of  the  plan  and  its  execu- 
,  Central  Arncrica  was  added   to   tlie   family  of  American 
ions,  and  agreed  to  take  pan  in  the  Congress.     At  length, 
•r  many  delays,  this  modern  Ampbictyonic  Council,  consist- 
g  of  plenipotentiaries  from  Colombia,  Central  America,  Peru, 
i  Mexico,  assembled  in  the  city  of  Panama,  June  22,  1826, 
I  session  of  three  weeks  concluded  various  treaties ; 
e  of  perpetual  union,  league,   and   confederation  ;  others  re- 
Kng  to  the  comingenls  wLich   the  confederates  should   con- 
Kite  for  the  common  defence ;  and  another  for  the  annual 
acting  of  the  Congress  in  time  of  war.     Having  thus  prompt- 
i  despatched  tlieir  private  affairs,  the  assembly  adjourned  to 
ncitbaya  in  Mexico,  on  account  of  tlie  insalubrious  climate  of 
Sknamk,  before  the  delegation  of  the  Unitsd  Stales  Imd  ar- 
ted ;   since  when  it  has  justly  acquired  ihe  epithet  of  in- 
nitable,  and  probably  never  wilt  reassemble  in  its  ori^nal 

►  Is  there  not  a  secret  history  of  all  this  ?  Wiiy  did  Chile  and 
nenos  Ajies  refuse  to  participate  in  the  Congress  ?  Why 
■  it  now  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  The  answer 
Ireo  in  South  America  is,  that  Bolivar  proposed  the  assembly 
I  part  of  a  grand  scheme  of  ambition, — ascribed  to  him  by  the 
(pablicao  party,  and  not  without  some  countenance  from  his 
rn  conduct, — for  establishing  a  military  empire  to  embrace 
_B  whole  of  Spanish  America,  or  at  least  an  eoDpire  uniting 
klombia  and  the  two  Perus.  To  give  the  color  of  plausibility 
b  ihe  projected  assembly,  the  United  States  were  invited  to  be 

Biented;  and  it  is  said  Bolivar  did  not  expect,  nor  very 

nsly  receive,  their  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  And 
Bvcr  aid,  if  any,  in  bis  ambitious  designs,  he  may  have  an- 
jied  from  it,  be  was  wholly  disappointed  in  the  result. 
I  Mtnuel  Vidaurre's  speech  for  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
^  much  as  it  surprised  the  world,  and  greatly  as  it  was 
Mled  and  denounced  in  various  quarters,  served  to  unde- 
■  BoBTBf  as  to  his  personal  hopes  from  the  assembly,  if  he 
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continued  to  entertain  them,  and  on  this  very  ground  was  loud- 
ly applauded  in  the  journals  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile.  And 
the  disclosures  which  Vidaurire  has  made  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress,  convert  into  certainty  that  which  was 
but  conjecture  before.  He  states,  that  a  gigantic  plan  was 
formed  for  subdividing  America  into  four  states.  Mexi- 
co and  Guatemala  were  to  form  one  republic,  and  the 
United  States  another,  which  together  would  cover  the  north- 
ern continent ;  while  Colombia,  Upper  and  Lower  Peru, 
Chile,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  melted  into  a  single  empire  under 
the  sway  of  Bolivar,  and  Brazil  under  Pedro,  disposed  in  like 
manner  of  South  America.  If  Bolivar  has  ever  allowed  such 
wild  dreams  of  Titanian  ambition  as  this  to  work  upon  his 
imagination,  it  serves  to  show  how  liable  the  judgment  is  to  be 
V7arped  by  flatterers,  and  unsettled  by  the  vertigo  of  immode- 
rate power.  Happily,  the  Congress  attempted  nothing  of  this 
kind.  In  regard  to  the  welfare  of  Spanish  America,  it  has 
been  wholly  without  fruit,  as  judicious  men  in  the  South  pre- 
dicted it  would  be ;  and  we  dismiss  it,  therefore,  to  revert  to 
the  course  of  our  narrative. 

Bolivar,  having  waited  at  Lima  until  he  was,  pronounced 
president  of  Peru  for  life  by  the  electors  of  the  capital,  and 
feeling  confident,  perhaps,  that  the  business  could  now  be  safe- 
Iv  completed  in  his  absence,  prepared  to  return  to  Colombia* 
He  invested  Don  Andres  Santa  Cruz  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand during  his  absence,  and  took  leave  of  Peru,  September 
3,  1826.  His  parting  proclamation  contained  the  significant 
words  ;  '  Vuestros  bienes  y  vuestroi  males  seran  los  nUos.  Una 
NUESTRA  suERTE.'  His  rctum  was  professedly  in  consequence 
of  the  insurrection  of  Paez  in  Venezuela,  and  the  distraction  it 
entailed  on  the  republic.  Subsequent  events  have  led  to  a 
very  general  belief  m  South  America,  that  the  time  and  the 
alleged  cause  of  his  departure  were  part  of  a  design  to  subvert 
the  constitution  of  Colombia,  and  substitute  the  Bolivian  Code 
in  its  place.  How  far  this  belief  is  warranted  by  facts,  will 
appear  from  the  progress  of  events  as  we  follow  them  step  by 
step ;  for  some  attention  to  dates  is  necessary  to  show  the 
proper  construction  of  what  relates  to  Bolivar  personally. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1826,  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Colombia  was  apparently  prosperous  and  tranquil* 
Bolivar  had  been  reelected  president  of  the  republic,  and  San- 
tander  vice-prendent,  to  enter  upon  their  new  term  of  service 
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ia  ,1827 •  On  occasion  of  this  election,  Boliirar  signified 
bb  wish  to  retire  from  public  life,  ansuous,  he  said,  to  satisfy 
the  world  of  bis  abhorrence  of  supreme  power,  and  to  prove 
that  bis  actions  were  not  governed  by  ambition ;  but  the  elec- 
tors do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  persuaded  of  the 
smcerity  of  the  renunciation  to  regard  it.  Santander  had  ably 
administered  the  executive  authority,  from  the  very  foundation 
of  the  government,  aided  by  the  most  eminent  civilians  and  of- 
ficers produced  by  the  revolution.  Still,  under  the  outward 
seeming  of  political  calm,  there  existed  elements  of  confusion, 
which  required  only  a  convenient  opportunity  to  burst  forth  into 
open  disorder.  Neither  Venezuela  nor  Quito  had  been  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  constitution  adopted  at  Cucuta,  which 
merged  their  ancient  provincial  importance  in  the  consolidated 
mass  of  the  republic  of  Colombia.  In  Caracas,  especially,  a 
strong  party  existed,  who  zealously  opposed  the  constitution 
when  presented  to  them,  and  protested  against  it  before  taking 
the  usual  oath  in  its  support.  Nor  had  they  ever  ceased  to  urge 
their  preference  for  the  federal  system.  Similar  feelings  existed, 
although  to  a  less  extent,  in  Quito,  and  especially  in  Guayaquil, 
which  had  been  forcibly  aggregated  to  the  republic.  Yet  as 
the  constitution  contained  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment, 
or  entire- abrogation,  if  the  people  so  willed  it,  after  an  experi- 
mental trial  of  ten  years,  when  a  grand  convention  was  to  as- 
semble to  consider  the  subject,  it  is  probable,  that,  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  stimulate  the  disafiected  prematurely,  they  would 
have  treasured  up  their  opposition  until  the  constitutional  pe- 
riod arrived  for  causing  it  to  be  felt  and  respected. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  the  city  of  Caracas,  not 
unwilling,  perhaps,  to  find  cause  of  cavil  against  the  gene- 
ral government,  procured  the  impeachment  of  General  Paez, 
commandant-general  of  the  department  of  Venezuela,  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  oppression,  of  no  great  consequence,  in  executing 
a  law  for  the  enlistment  of  the  militia.  When  the  summons 
for  him  to  resign  his  authority  and  attend  to  take  his  trial  be- 
fore the  senate  came  to  him,  Paez  was  prevailed  upon  to  dis- 
obey it ;  and  some  of  the  officers  about  his  person,  aided  by  a 
few  political  agitators,  induced  or  compelled  the  municipality 
of  Valencia,  where  Paez  then  was,  to  pass  a  resolution  re- 
instating him  in  the  command,  of  which,  by  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  and  the  consequent  order  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, he  was  divested.      This  happened  April  30,  1826. 
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Paez  accepted,  without  hesitation,  the  authority  thus  illegally 
bestowed.  When  these  proceedings  were  known  at  Caracas, 
the  municipality  hastily  confirmed  the  act  of  Valencia,  anxious, 
no  doubt,  by  anticipating  the  wishes  of  Paez,  to  atone  for  the 
prosecution  they  had  instituted.  Paez  being  thus  thrown  into 
open  opposition  to  the  government,  the  disaffected  party  in 
Venezuela  promptly  embraced  the  occasion  to  promote  their 
plans  of  change ;  and  procured  the  act  of  Valencia  of  the 
eleventh  of  May,  and  that  of  Caracas  of  the  sixteenth  of 
May,  appointing  Paez  independent  civil  and  military  chief  of 
Venezuela,  and  declaring  their  object  to  be  the  alteration  of 
the  existing  constitution.  Paez  and  his  coadjutors  all  professed 
their  desire  to  have  the  change  peaceably  brought  about,  and 
united  in  appealing  to  the  Liberator  as  the  arbiter  of  the  pub- 
lic differences ;  and  Paez  despatched  two  commissioners  to 
Lima  to  solicit  Bolivar  to  return  to  Colombia. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  insurrectionary  movement 
reached  Bogota,  the  vice-presidgnt  wisely  abstained  from  at- 
tempting what  he  could  not  perform, — the  suppression  of  the 
disorder  by  force  of  arms, — and  contented  himself  with  an 
official  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  other  pacific  measures, 
hoping  the  contagion  would  not  extend  beyond  the  department 
of  Venezuela.  But  in  July  the  city  of  Guayaquil  passed  an 
act  in  favor  of  anticipating  the  grand  convention.  Quito  and 
Cuenca  followed  in  the  same  path,  and  then  Maracaybo,  which 
last  expressly  declaried  for  the  federal  system ;  but  neither  of 
these  places  renounced  its  allegiance  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. These  proceedings,  of  course,  weakened  the  hands 
of  Santander,  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  strengthened 
those  of  Paez.  Municipal  acts  of  the  same  description  were 
afterwards  adopted  in  the  department  of  Maturin,  and  in 
Margarita,  Cumana,  Panama,  and  other  places  ;  although 
without  perfect  unanimity  in  the  letter,  yet  all  calling  for 
the  anticipation  of  the  convention.  Such  was  the  political 
condition  of  Colombia  in  the  month  of  August,  at  the  very 
time  when  Bolivar  was  openly  forcing  himself  and  the  Bolivian 
Code  upon  Peru.  Of  the  twelve  departments,  which  com- 
posed the  republic,  eight  were  in  a  state  of  disorganization 
more  or  less  complete  ;  the  national  finances  were  in  disorder, 
and  discord  seemed  on  the  brink  of  stirring  up  the  inhabitants 
to  civil  war.  Santander  continued  to  urge  Bolivar,  in  the  most 
pressing  manner,  to  come  and  exert  bis  influence  to  allay  the 
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public  ferment.  The  people  everywhere  expressed  extreme 
solicitude  for  his  return.  No  conceivable  cause  existed  for  his 
remaining  in  Peru,  of  a  public  nature,  except  the  advancement 
of  his  own  personal  power,  which  began  to  be  openly  charged 
upon  him  as  the  inducement  of  his  delay.  In  fine,  the  friends 
of  the  constitution  did  not  stop  short  of  suspecting  him  of  act- 
ing in  collusion  with  Paez,  and  throwing  the  pubhc  affairs  into 
confusion,  that  he  might  be  called  to  restore  them,  and  have 
the  opportunity  of  doing  it  in  his  own  way. 

Too  many  facts  existed,  which  gave  color  to  the  suspicion. 
It  does  not  appear,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  instigated  the 
iusurrection  ;  but  it  does  appear,  that,  in  an  early  stage  of  it, 
he  had  an  understanding  of  some  kind  with  Paez,  and  his  own 
acts  directly  served  to  augment  the  public  disorder.  The  co- 
incidence of  dates,  in  regard  to  events  in  Peru  and  Colombia, 
is  singular  at  least,  if  it  have  no  meaning.  In  April,  Bolivar 
procures  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Peruvian  Congress,  and  the 
continuance  of  his  dictatorship ;  and  in  the  same  April  Paez 
raises  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Valencia.  In  May  Boli- 
var publishes  the  Bolivian  Code  as  his  political  creed  ;  and  in 
the  same  May  Venezuela  demands  a  reform  of  the  constitution 
of  Colombia.  Confidential  communications  were  interchanged, 
at  this  pe/iod,  between  Bolivar  and  Paez ;  and  each,  in  re- 
corded public  acts  or  writings,  signified  his  perfect  reliance  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  other,  in  his  patriotism,  and  in  the  recti- 
tude of  his  intentions.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  for  the 
constitutional  party  in  Colombia  to  understand  exactly  Boli- 
var's policy,  because  the  public  developement  of  his  ambitious 
projects  in  Peru,  and  the  insurrection  of  Paez,  took  place  con- 
temporaneously. Of  necessity,  some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  provisions  of  the  Bolivian  Code  could  become  generally 
known  in  Colombia.  And  the  arrangements  for  permanently 
fixing  his  authority  in  Peru  seem  to  have  been  purposely  so 
timed,  or  at  least  events  happened  so  to  turn  out,  that  he  should 
arrive  in  Bogota,  and  obtain  the  control  of  the  government,  be- 
fore the  people  of  Colombia  could  gain  any  idea  of  the  nature 
of  his  o{>erations  in  Peru,  or  their  final  result.  Rumors  of  his 
probable  intention  could  not  fail  soon  to  reach  Colombia,  and 
undoubtedly  individuals  might  possess  authentic  information  on 
the  subject ;  but  months  must  elapse  before  facts  of  a  decisive 
character  would  obtain  general  circulation  in  a  credible  shape. 

Still  many  of  the  political  agitators  did  not  disguise  their  be- 
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lief,  that  Bolivar  would,  nay,  that  in  order  to  tranquillize  the 
nation  he  must,  assume  dictatorial  powers  in  Colombia.  A 
practice,  curious  in  itself,  and  which,  to  the  inhabitants  of  coun- 
tries accustomed  to  the  functions  of  self-government^  and  to 
men  understanding  the  nature  of  written  constitutions,  must  of 
course  appear  passing  strange,  has  very  generally  obtained  in 
South  America.  Early  in  the  revolution,  the  untaught  poli- 
ticians of  the  new  republics, — and  every  meagre  province 
called  itself  a  republic, — made  a  parade  of  elaborate  constitu- 
tions, often  wholly  unfit  for  their  situation  and  essentially  im- 
practicable. When  danger  came,  their  legislative  bodies  sus- 
pended, not  a  mere  habeas  corpus  act,  as  Americans  or  Eng- 
lishmen might  perhaps  do,  but  the  fundamental  articles  of  a 
whole  constitution.  They  began,  it  is  true,  by  suspending  only 
some  few  articles,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive ;  but  when  the  inviolability  that  belongs  to  the  constitution 
was  once  broken  in  this  manner,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  fix 
limits  to  the  practice.  Cundinamarca  set  the  example  of  this 
proceeding  in  Colombia,  so  early  as  1811,  in  the  case  of  Na- 
rino,  and  the  lesser  states  were  not  slow  in  adopting  so  con- 
venient a  plan.  The  next  step  was,  whenever  a  season  of 
peculiar  peril  arrived,  to  suspend  a  whole  constitution  in  the 
mass,  and  elect  a  dictator  in  name  and  in  power,  to  administer 
(be  government,  in  imitation  of  ancient  Rome.  In  1812,  Pam- 
plona, Popayan,  and  Cundinamarca,  were  each  governed  by  a 
dictator.  Other  examples  abound  in  South  American  history. 
Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  did  the  abuse  extend  in  New  Granada, 
that  the  general  Congress  was  obliged  to  interfere,  in  1814, 
and  prohibit  the  practice  of  nominating  dictators  on  every  oc- 
casion, as  opening  a  door  to  tyranny  and  usurpation.  But  the 
expedient  was  adopted  so  generally,  that  men  became  familiar^ 
ized  with  the  name  and  the  substance  of  a  dictatorship  ;  and 
constitutions  lost  that  august  and  venerable  character,  which 
they  ought  to  have,  to  ensure  their  being  religiously  observed. 
Hence,  although  the  constitution  of  Colombia  had  now  subsist- 
ed in  full  vigor  upwards  of  four  years,  still  the  idea  of  sus- 
pending it  would  not  be  abhorrent  to  the  habits  of  thinking  in 
Colombia.  Men,  who  would  shrink  from  the  suggestion  of 
submitting  to  a  king,  would  not  be  startled  at  all  by  the  idea  of 
a  dictator,  exercising  for  the  time  being  all  the  arbitrary  pow- 
ers of  an  oriental  despot.  We  deem  these  explanations  neces- 
sary,  to  show  why  many  began  to  look  to  a  dictatorship  for 
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relief,  and  why  the  ardent  friends  of  the  constitution  did  not 
instantly  take  arms  against  it  when  openly  proposed. 

Bolivar  himself  began  to  sound  the  people  of  Colombia  on 
the   subject,  as  the  crisis  and  consummation  of  his  plans  ap- 
proached.    He  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr  Cristobal  Mendoza, 
intendant  of  Venezuela,  as  the  organ  of  communicating  his 
ideas  to  his  countrymen,  wherein   he  says ;    '  I  propose  the 
Bolivian  Code,  which,  with  some  slight  alterations,   appears  to 
me  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  Colombia.'      And  again  ; 
'  /  myself  am  the  rallying  point  of  all  who  love  tlie  national 
glory  and  the  rights  of  the  people.'      To  a  communication  of 
the  city  of  Guayaquil,  transmitting  the  municipal  act  before 
mentioned,  Bolivar's  secretary  officially  replied,  under  date  of 
August  1,  1826,  that  the  Liberator  had  given  '  his  confession 
of  political  faith '  in  the  constitution  presented  to  Bolivia,  and 
at  the  same  time  signified  his  entire  confidence  in  the  political 
integrity  of  Paez.    These  intimations  were  the  prelude  to  more 
decided   acts.      A  pamphlet  was  prepared   and  published  at 
Lima   by  Leocadio  Guzman,  setting  forth  the  praises  of  the 
Bolivian  Code  in  the  most  exalted  and  extravagant  terms, 
stating  and  elaborately  defending  itis  various  provisions.     In 
August,  1826,  but  a  few  weeks  before  Bolivar  set  out  for  Bo- 
gota, this  very  Leocadio  Guzman  was  despatched  on  a  missioD 
along  the  departments  of  Colombia  bordering  on  the  PaciSe, 
with  credentials  addressed   to  the  several  prefects,  requiring 
each  of  them  to  assemble  the  municipality  of  his  capital,  and 
procure  acts  declaratory  of  their  wish   for  the  introduction  of 
the  Bolivian  Code,  and  appointing  Bolivar  dictator.     He  pro- 
ceeded openly  in  the  execution  of  his  commission,  and  by  per- 
suasion, intimidation,  and  the  influence  of  Bolivar's  name  over 
the  military,  he  procured  the  adoption  of  these  unconstitutional 
acts  successively  in  the  departments  of  Guayaquil,  Asuay,  the 
Equator,  and  the  Isthmus.     These  acts  were  passed  at  the  ab- 
solute dictation  of  Guzman   and  the  officers  in  command  in 
these  places ;  and  in  1827.  when  the  cause  of  the  constitution 
gained  a  temporary  ascendency,  the  magistrates  made  official 
representations  to  the  general  government  of  the  shameful  in- 
trigues and  violence  attending  their  adoption. 

Bolivar  landed  at  Guayaquil  but  a  fortnight  after  his  emissa- 
ry Guzman,  with  a  small  retinue,  and  proceeded  without  delay 
to  Bogota,  where  he  arrived  November  13,  1826.  His  con- 
duct in  the  capital  was  too  ambiguous,  either  to  allay  entirely, 
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satisfactory  assurances  of  this  fact,  peaceably  received  General 
Obando,  who  was  appointed  by  the  vice-president  to  quell  the 
mutiny,  if  persisted  in,  and  to  take  the  command  of  the  muti- 
neers, if  they  submitted  without  resistance.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Bolivians  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
neighboring  state,  in  renouncing  the  objectionable  Code,  placed 
as  they  were  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru,  each  extreme- 
ly hostile  to  Bolivar ;  and  it  was  reasonable  to  consider  the 
defection  of  one  as  involving  that  of  the  other,  as  the  event 
proved.  Thus  crumbled  into  ruin  the  labored  fabric  of  Boli- 
var's towering  ambition,  reared  at  such  irreparable  sacrifice  of 
fame  and  character,  but  wanting  the  necessary  foundation  of 
public  opinion  to  support  it,  without  which  no  government 
can  permanently  subsist  in  communities  constituted  like  the 
South  American  republics. 

Bolivar  was  moved  by  these  events  from  the  ominous  inac- 
tivity, wherein  he  had  persevered  so  long,  and  instantly  put 
himself  in  motion  for  the  south,  to  assume  the  presidency,  and 
punish  *  the  audacity '  of  the  *  new  Praetorians,'  as  he  charac- 
terized the  late  Colombian  auxiliaries  of  Peru  ;  and  to  march, 
he  said,  '  against  the  traitors  who,  after  having  trodden  under 
foot  their  holiest  duties,  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  to 
invade  the  most  loyal  departments  '  of  the  republic.  Indeed, 
the  whole  proclamation,  announcing  his  altered  purpose,  sin- 
gularly betrays  the  conflicting  emotions,  which  the  circum- 
stances were  calculated  to  awaken  in  his  bosom.  His  glorious 
reputation  was  tarnished  by  the  attempt  at  usurpation,  widiout 
gaining  even  the  inferior  lustre  of  success  to  compensate  him 
ior  the  loss.  He  had  sold  his  fame  to  the  tempter,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  power,  and  was  cheated  of  that  for  which  he  had 
paid  a  price  far  exceeding  all  estimation.  Even  his  brave  as- 
sociates in  a  life  of  victory  had  learnt  to  denounce  his  name, 
and  he  was  driven  to  muster  an  army  to  oppose  them,  his 
chosen  companions  in  arms.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to 
dissemble  or  defer  his  designs  upon  Colombia,  therefore,  and 
act  for  a  season  as  her  constitutional  chief  magistrate,  until  he 
could  arrange  measures  to  recombine  the  scattered  fragments 
of  his  arbitrary  power.  He  made  his  public  entry  into  the 
capital,  September  10,  1827,  and  took  the  constitutional  oath 
as  president  in  the  forms  prescribed  by  law,  signifying  his  per- 
sonal desire  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  grand  convention, 
v^bicby]|^  the  decree  of  the  Congress,  was  ordered  to  meet  at 
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Ocana  io  the  ensuing  spring.  The  submission  of  the  Colom- 
bian troops  in  the  south  rendered  his  presence  there  unneces- 
sary, and  of  course  be  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  ex- 
ecutive duties  at  the  seat  of  government.  But  nothing  fell  from 
bis  lips  to  encourage  the  republican  party  to  expect  anything 
at  his  bands ;  nor  did  he  intimate  a  disposition  to  relinquish 
the  purpose,  imputed  to  him  and  never  disclaimed,  of  forcing 
the  Bohvian  Code  and  tlie  presidency  for  life  upon  Colombia. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  continue  the  account  of  Bolivar's 
life  through  the  past  year,  in  which  the  worst  prediction  of  the 
constitutionalists  have  been  fearfuUy  realized,  in  the  events 
consequent  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  convention  of  Ocana. 
Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  the  government,  as  irresponsible  mili- 
tary dictator, — the  constitution  virtually  abolished, — the  assault 
on  the  government  palace  by  armed  men,  bent  on  freeing  the 
republic  of  her  Caesar  in  Roman  fashion, — Padilla's  execution, 
and  the  consignment  of  Santander  to  the  fatal  prison-house  of 
Boca-Chica, — hostility  between  Peru  and  Colombia,  heighten- 
ed into  open  war  by  reciprocal  wrongs,  and  by  the  personal 
feelings  of  Bolivar, — such  are  the  successive  incidents,  which, 
in  the  year  tliat  has  elapsed,  have  gathered  and  darkened 
around  the  individual  character  of  the  Liberator.  They  are 
contemporary  history,  which  requires  more  extended  examina- 
tion than  our  space  or  time  will  now  permit ;  and  here  therefore 
we  take  leave  of  the  subject.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  time  will  show.  We  do  not  apprehend 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  eo  nomine,  Mr  Salazar  dis- 
closes the  curious  fact,  that  a  constitutional  monarchy  has  been 
tlie  subject  of  much  debate  in  Colombia,  although  it  has  been 
confined  principally  to  private  discussions,  and  rarely  men- 
tioned by  public  writers.  The  name  is  too  unpopular  in  South 
America  to  encourage  its  introduction.  But  recent  events  in- 
dicate, that  the  substance  is  regarded  with  no  unfavorable  eye ; 
and  among  military  men  especially,  we  fear  too  many  agree  to 
the  assertion  of  Don  Tomas  de  Heres  ;  '  La  cuestion  esta  re- 
ducida  a  esta  muy  sencilla  alternativa, — constitucion  y  ruina 
del  Elstado  y  de  los  hombres  virtuosos,  6  absolutismo  y  orden 
y  paz.'  Yet  impartial  observers  cannot  fail  to  inquire,  whose 
machinations  they  were  that  contributed  to  reduce  the  question 
to  the  desperate  alternative  of  anarchy  or  despotism. 


V 
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Art.  III. — Documents  and  Proceedings  relating  to  the  For* 
mation  and  Progress  of  a  Board  in  the  City  of  JSTew 
Yorkf  for  the  Emigration^  Preservation^  and  Improvement 
of  the  Aborigines  ojf  America.     July  22,  1829. 

The  destiny  of  the  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  cuhivated  por- 
tions of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  who  occupy  po- 
sitions immediately  upon  their  borders,  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  deep  solicitude  to  the  American  government  and  people. 
Time,  while  it  adds  to  the  embarrassments  and  distress  of  this 
part  of  our  population,  adds  also  to  the  interest  which  their  con- 
dition excites,  and  to  the  difficulties  attending  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  of  their  eventual  disposal,  which  must 
soon  pass  sub  judice.  That  the  Indians  have  diminished,  and 
are  diminishing,  is  known  to  all  who  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  For  any  purpose  we  have  in  view,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  remote  periods  of  aboriginal 
history,  and  investigate  the  extent  of  the  population,  and  their 
means  of  subsistence,  and  to  calculate  the  declension  of  the 
one,  and  the  reduction  of  the  other,  as  the  white  man  advanced 
in  his  progress  from  the  seat  covered  by  a  bufialo  robe,*  first 
given  to  him  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  to  the  dominion  be  now 
enjoys.  Such  an  inquiry  would  be  vain  and  useless.  The 
materials  for  any  comparative  estimate  of  Indian  population  at 
'  different  periods,  are  scanty  and  unsatisfactory,  collected  with- 
out care,  and  combined  without  judgment.  They  are  in  fact 
but  vague  estimates,  received  and  given  in  a  spirit  of  exag- 
geration, and  serving  little  more  tlian  to  exhibit  the  probable 
relative  strength  of  the  various  tribes. 

But  although  precision  be  unattainable,  and,  we  may  add, 
unimportant,  yet  the  principal  facts  are  indisputable.  The  In- 
dians have  gradually  decreased  since  they  became  first  known 
to  the  Europeans.  The  ratio  of  this  diminution  may  have 
been  greater  or  less,  depending  on  the  operation  of  causes  we 
shall  presently  investigate ;  but  there  is  no  just  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  any  of  the  tribes,  within  the  whole  extent  of  our 
boundary,  has  been  increasing  in  numbers  at  any  period  since 
they  have  been  known  to  us.     This  opinion  is  expressed   by 

*  The  Indian  tradition  respecting  the  quantity  of  land  first  given  to 
the  wUte  men. 
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the  Superintendents  of  Indian  afiairs,  in  the  report  submitted  to 
Congress  at  its  last  session,  by  the  war  department ;  and  from 
the  favorable  opportunities  possessed  by  those  officers,  of  ac- 
quiring correct  information  upon  this  subject,  their  opinion  must 
carry  with  it  considerable  authority.*  The  whole  amount  of 
Indian  population,  within  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  estimated  in  this  report  at  105,060,  and  is  divided  as 
follows. 

Within  the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  yfrginia 

The  state  of  New  York 

Pennsylvania 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Territory  of  Michigan 

Florida 


J    2,673 

4,820 

300 

3,100 

300 

5,000 

1,000 

1,877 

23,400 

19,200 

4,050 

6,900 

29,450 

4,000 


105,060 
It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  original  states  the  primitive  stocky 
has  been  reduced  to  16,093  individuals,  and  that  three  fourths 
of  the  number  now  surviving,  in  the  whole  of  the  vast  country 
6ast  of  the  river  Mississippi,  are  found  in  the  states  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  and  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  where  the 
pressure  upon  them  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  will  bring 
wiih  it  the  usual  process  of  deduction. 

In  the  same  report,  the  number  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  thus  estimated. 
Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains   108,070 
Within  the  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  20,000 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  .  .  80,000 

Making  a  general  aggregate  of  313,130,  within  the  United 


*We  are  aware  of  the  Btatements  which  have  been  made  concem- 
^g  the  increase  of  population  among  the  Cherokees,  but  we  have 
*acn  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  it. 
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States,  extending  over  twenty-four  degrees  of  latitude  and  fifty- 
eight  degrees  of  longitude.  And  these  are  the  remnants  of  the 
primitive  people,  who,  only  two  centuries  ago,  possessed  this 
vast  country ;  who  found  in  the  sea,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and 
forests,  means  of  subsistence  sufficient  for  their  wants. 

It  would  be  miserable  aflfectation  to  regret  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  improvement,  the  triumph  of  industry  and  art, 
by  which  these  regions  have  been  reclaimed,  and  over  which 
freedom,  religion,  and  science  are  extending  their  sway.  But 
we  may  indulge  the  wish,  that  these  blessings  had  been  attain- 
ed at  a  smaller  sacrifice ;  that  the  aboriginal  popiilatjon  had 
fHHMfflimftdatpH  thpiTigp-Wg.s  to  the  inevitabTJ  change  oflheircon- 
Ihion^^produced  by  the  access  and  progress  of  the  new  race 
of  men,  before  whom  the  hunter  and  his  game  were  destined 
to  disappear.  But  such  a  wish  is  vain.  A  barbarous  people, 
depending  for  subsistence  upon  the  scanty  and  precarious  sup-  ^ 
plies  furnished  by  the  chase,  cannot  live  in  contact  with  a  civil- 
ized community.  As  the  cultivated  border  approaches  the 
haunts  of  the  animals,  which  are  valuable  for  food  or  furs,  they 
recede  and  seek  shelter  in  less  accessible  situations.  The 
number  of  these  animals  may  be  diminished,  but  cannot  be  in- 
creased, by  the  interference  of  men ;  and  when  the  people, 
whom  they  supply  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  have  become 
sufficiently  numerous  to  consume  the  excess  annually  added  to 
the  stock,  it  is  evident,  that  the  population  must  become  sta- 
tionary, or,  resorting  to  the  principal  instead  of  the  interest, 
must,  like  other  prodigals,  satisfy  the  wants  of  to-day  at  the 
expense  of  to-morrow. 

The  general  principles  regulating  the  population  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  as  applicable  to  wandering  tribes,  deriving  their 
support  from  the  bounties  of  nature,  as  to  stationary  and  civil- 
ized societies,  where  art  and  industry  can  increase  almost  in- 
definitely those  products  which  minister  to  their  wants.  Popu- 
lation and  production  must  eventually  preserve  a  just  ratio  to 
each  other.  Whether  the  tribes  upon  this  continent  had  at- 
tained the  maximum  of  their  population,  before  the  discovery, 
we  have  not  now  the  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  certain, 
however,  as  well  from  a  consideration  of  their  mode  of  life,  as 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  earlier  narratives,  that,  great- 
ly as  they  exceeded  their  present  numbers,  they  were  yet 
thinly  scattered  over  the  country.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe,  that  vegetable  productions  were  ever  cultivated  to  any 
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considerable  extent  by  the  Indians^  or  formed  an  important 
part  of  their  food.  Corn,  and  beans,  and  pumpkins  were  in- 
digenous to  the  country,  and  were  probably  raised  in  small 
quantities  around  each  Indian  village.     But  they  were  left  to    ^ 

the  labor  of  the  women,  whose  only  instrument  of  agricuhure  ^ 

was  a  clam-shell,  or  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  buffalo,  tied  to  a    ^-^ 
stick.    Their  habits  of  life  were  then  what  they  now  are.    They       "^ 
returned  from  their  hunting  grounds  in  the  spring,  and  assem-    ' 
bled  in  their  villages.     Here  their  few  vegetables  were  planted. 
But  although  the  seed-time  came,  no  harvest  followed;  for  be- 
fore their  corn  was  ripe,  it  was  generally  consumed,  with  that 
-V  utter  recklessness  of  the  future,  which  forms  so  prominent  and 
unaccountable  a  feature  in  their  character.      As  the  autumn 
approached,  they  separated  and  repaired  to  their  wintering 
grounds,  where,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  they  were 
engaged  alternately  in  the  chase,  and  in  those  relaxations  and 
amusements,  peculiar  to  the  condition  of  the  hunter.    This  was 
the  annual  round  of  aboriginal  life.    ^ — 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  reduction  or  disappearance  of  the  < — 
game,  consequent  upon  the  conversion  of  forests  into  fields, 
and  the  gradual  advance  of  a  civilized  people,  must  have  soon 
^begun  to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  on  which  the 
Indians  mainly  depended.      Otlier  circumstances  cooperated    \ 
b  the  work  of  destruction.     Fire-arms  were  introduced,  and    \ 
gready  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  hunter.     Articles  of 
European  merchandise  were  offered  to  the  Indians,  and  they 
were  taught  the  value  of  their  furs,  and  encouraged  to  procure 
them.    New  wants  arose  among  them.     The  rifle  was  found 
a  more  efficient  instrument  than  the  bow  and  arrow ;  blankets 
were  more  comfortable  than  buffalo  robes ;    and  cloth,  than 
dressed  skins.      The   exchange  was  altogether  unfavorable  to 
ihem.    The   goods  they  received  were  dear,  and  the  peltry 
Aey  furnished  was  cheap.     A  greater  number  of  animals  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  each  family,  and  increased  exer- 
tion was  required  to  procure  them.     We  need  not  pursue  this 
subject  further.      It  is  easy  to  see  the  consequences,  both  to  ^- 
^e  Indians  and  their  game. 

Herds  ofjbuffaloe'sj  were  once  found  upon  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Allegany  mountains.  They  have 
DOW  receded  to  the  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  are 
every  year  migrating  still  further  west.  A  few  years  since, 
Aqr  were  unknown  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  have  now 
^OL.  XXX. — NO.  66.  9 
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passed  that  barrier,  and  will  ere  long  reach  the  Pacific.  The 
beaver  has  nearly  disappeared  upon  all  our  borders,  and  hunt- 
ers and  trappers  have  followed  them  to  the  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. Even  the  common  red  deer,  once  so  abundant,  is 
rarely  found  east  of  the  Allegany,  and  is  becoming  scarce  in 
the  western  regions. 

But  a  still  more  powerful  cause  has  operated  to  produce  this 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  Indians.  Ardent  spirits  have 
been  the  bane  of  their  improvement ;  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  their  declension  and  degradation.  In  this  proposition 
we  include  only  those  tribes  in  immediate  contact  with  our 
frontier  settlements,  or  who  have  remained  upon  reservaiions 
guarantied  to  them.  It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  those  who  are  thus  situated. 
The  most  judicious  laws  are  eluded  or  openly  violated.  The 
love  of  spirits,  and  the  love  of  gain,  conspire  to  bring  together 
the  buyer  and  the  seller.  As  the  penalties  become  heavier, 
and  the  probability  of  detection  and  punishment  stronger,  the 
prohibited  article  becomes  dearer,  and  the  sacrifice  to  obtain 
it  greater.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  inordinate  attachment  displayed  by  the  Indians  to  ardent 
spirits.  It  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  all  the  history  of 
man,  and  is  certainly  so,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  whole 
range  of  their  own  society.  There  is  a  singular  uniformity  in 
its  operation,  destroying  the  effect  of  individual  character,  and 
substituting  a  common  standard  of  feeling  and  deportment.  ^ 
These  facts  are  known  to  all,  to  whom  the  Indians  themselves 
are  known.  This  predisposition  was  the  subject  of  observation 
and  regret  two  centuries  ago ;  and  the  earlier  historians  and 
travellers,  while  they  furnish  the  record  of  its  existence,  furnish 
also  the  evidence  of  its  overpowering  influence  and  destructive 
consequences. 

—  Our  object,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  is  not  to  trace  the 
operation  of  all  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  population  of  the  Indians.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  those  which  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans  among  them,  and  which  are  yet  exerting  their  in- 
fluence, wherever  the  two  races  are  placed  in  contact.  As  we 
shall  attempt  eventually  to  prove,  that  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving the  Indians  from  that  utter  extinction  which  threatens 

^  them,  is  to  remove  them  from  the  sphere  of  this  influence,  we 
are  desirous  of  showing,  that  no  change  has  occurred,  or  proba-  "* 
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f  can  occur,  in  Uie  principles  or  practice  of  our  iatercourse 
h  Ibem,  by  which  the  progress  of  their  declension  can  be  ar-  ' 
led,  so  long  as  ihey  occupy  llieir  present  siluation. 
^TUe  consequences  of  iheir  own  wHrs,  ihereforc,  do  not  fall 
llin  this  inquiry.  These  were  in  active  operalion  long  be- 
s  our  forclnthers  landed  upon  lUe  conlinent,  and  ihcir  extent 
I  eSects  have  been  gradually  circu'rtiscribed  by  our  inlerpo- 
an,  until  the  war-haichei  has  been  buried  by  many  of  the 
ibes  which  are  near  ns  ;  snd  if  not  buried,  wilt,  we  Irust,  ere 
Itng  be  taken  frotn  those  which  are  rcmoie. 
Ir  To  the  operation  of  the  physical  causes,  which  we  have 
'escribed,  must  be  added  the  moral  causes  connected  with 
Kir  mode  of  life,  and  iheir  peculiar  opinions.  Distress  could 
M  reach  them  providence,  nor  want  industry.  As  animal  food 
liriecrcased,  their  vegetable  productions  were  not  increased. 
Their  habits  were  sialinnury  and  unbending-;  never  changing 
with  the  change  of  circumstances.  How  far  ihe  prospect 
around  ibem,  which  to  us  appears  so  dreary,  may  have  de- 
ted  and  discouraged  them,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  it 
J  also  to  estimate  the  effect  upon  them  of  that  superiori- 
Ir,  which  we  have  assumed  and   Ihey  have  acknowledged. 

s  a  principle  of  repulsion  in  ceaseless  activity,  operating    j  ^ 
>ugb  all  their  institutions,  which  prevents  them  from  appre-  J     y 
BlJDg  or  adopting  any  other  modes  of  life,  or  any  other  habits -H^ 
jrUioaght  or  action,  but  those  which  have  descended  to  them  ] 
jom  tbeir  ancestors.  ■ 

^  That  the  aboriginal  population  should  decrease  under  the  ■ 
Operation  of  these  causes,  can  excite  no  surprise.  From  an  I 
irly  period,  their  rapid  declension  and  ultimate  extinction  were  M 
pese«n  and  lamented,  and  various  plans  for  iheir  preservation  ,'' 
"  improvement^  were  xirojccietraflirjiiir.siifTf!.-  Atany  oT  them 
fcSreluITy  taught  at  our  seminaries  of  education,  in   the  , 

Jfe  thai  principles  of  morality  and  habits  of  industry  would  be 
acquired,  and  that  they  might  stimulate  their  countrymen  by 
precept  and  example  to  a  better  course  of  life.  Missionary 
•talioiu  were  established  among  various  tribes,  where  zealous 
and  pious  men  devoted  themselves  with  generous  ardor  to  the 
ndc  of  tnstrucibn,  as  well  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
art*,  as  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  The  Roman 
Oftthofic  Cliurcit  preceded  the  Protestant,  in  this  labor  of 
charity;  and  tiie  Leltrct  Edtfianles  are  monuments  of  her 
Msl  and  liberality.     Unfortunately,  they  are  monuments  also 
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of  unsuccessful  and  unproductive  efforts.  What  tribe  has  been 
r^  civilized  by  all  this  expenditure  of  treasure,  and  labor,  and 
":  care  ?  From  the  martyrdom  of  Le  Pere  Brebeuf,  in  1649, 
'i  upon  the  sliore  of  Lake  Huron,  to  the  death  of  the  last  mis- 
sionary, wiio  sacrificed  himself  in  a  cause  as  holy  as  ii  has 
proved  hopeless,  what  permanent  effect  has  been  produced  ? 
Year  after  year  sanguine  Imticipations  have  been  formed,  to  be 
succeeded  by  disappointment  and  despondency.  We  are  flat- 
tered with  accounts  of  success,  with  explanations  for  the  past 
and  hopes  for  the  future ;  and  this,  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion to  deceive.  But  the  subject  itself  is  calculated  to  excite 
.-,  these  expectations.  There  are  always  individuals  attending 
these  establishments,  who  give  fair  promise  of  permanent  im- 
provement and  usefulness.  And  as  these  prospects  are  blight- 
ed, others  succeed  to  excite  the  same  hopes,  and  to  end  in  the 
same  disappointment. 

In  the  *  Remarks  upon  Indian  Reform,'  written  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  McCoy,  to  whom  and  to  whose  labors  and  opinions 
we  shall  hereafter  refer,  there  are  some  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject, so  apposite  and  correct,  that  we  shall  submit  tliem  to  our 
readers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  writer  is  a  mis- 
sionary, and  a  pious  and  laborious  one. 

^  Societies  and  their  missionaries  should  carefully  guard 
against  what  we  might  term  high  coloring.  We  are  naturally 
fond  of  telling  the  more  favorable  parts  oi  the  story,  and  rather 
desire  the  unfavorable  parts  to  sink  into  oblivion.  I  could  readily 
point  to  statements  respecting  missionary  operations,  which  ap- 
proximate this  character  too  nearly.  But  I  deem  it  sufficient 
to  mention  only  this  general  and  undoubted  fact,  viz.  a  man 
in  Europe,  by  reading  the  whole  of  our  missionary  journals, 
narratives,  reports,  &c.  would  be  apt  to  suppose  the  success 
of  our  labors  was  such,  that  the  aborigines  of  our  country  were 
rapidly  improving  their  condition,  both  in  respect  to  Christiani- 
ty and  civilization.  How  would  such  a  one  be  disappointed 
on  visiting  these  regions  to  find,  that,  instead  of  improvement 
in  general,  they  were  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers^  and  per- 
ishing under  their  accumulating  misfortunes.' 

The  Wyandots,  who  occupied  so  much  of  ^jjfb  care  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Missionaries,  have  dwindled  to  about  700  in- 
dividuals, who  are  seated  upon  a  reservation,  near  the  centre 
of  tlie  state  of  Ohio.  Serious  divisions  of  opinion  exist  among 
tb^m,  and   a  sedentary  life  begins  to  be  irksome.     Already 
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their  attention  is  directed  to  the  trans-Misdsrippian  regions. 
Tiie  Dela wares,  to  whom  the  Moravians  so  long  and  faithfully 
devoted  themselves,  have  already  passed  over  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  are  resuming  their  pristine  habits.  A  small  society 
yet  exists  in  Upper  Canada ;  but  they  are  diminishing,  and 
certainly  their  appearance  indicates  nether  prosperity  nor  ira- 

Erovement.  The  Iroquois  or  Six  NaffcHis,  the  Shawnese,  the 
liamies,  the  Potawatamies,  and  the  'Ottawas,  all  of  whom 
have  engaged  the  care  and  attention  of  individuals  and  socie- 
ties devoted  to  this  object,  furnish  no  evidence  of  any  meliora- 
tion in  their  condition,  which  has  resulted  from  the  prosecution 
of  these  efforts. 

The  cause  of  this  total  failure  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
nature  of  the  experiment,  nor  to  the  character,   qualifications, 
or  conduct,  of  those  who  have  directed  it.     The  process  and 
the  persons  have  varied,  as  experience  suggested  alterations  in 
the  one,   and  a  spirit  of  generous  self-devotion  supplied  the 
changes  in  the  other.      But  there  seems  to  be  some  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  the  habits  or  temperament  of  the  Indians, 
which  has  heretofore  prevented,  and  yet  prevents,  the  success 
of  these  labors.     Whatever  this  may  be,  it  appears  to  be  con- 
Oned  to  the  tribes  occupying  this  part  of  the  continent.     In 
Mexico  and  South  America,  a  large  portion  of  the  aboriginal 
race  has  accommodated  itself  to  new  circumstances,  and  forms 
a  constituent  part  of  the  same  society  with  their  conquerors. 
Under  the  Spanish  regime  they  existed  as  a  degraded  cast ; 
but  still  they  were  sedentary,  living  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  providing  by  labor  for  their  comfortable  subsistence. 
In  other  parts  of  the  continent,  particularly  in  California  and 
Paraguay,  where  the  Spanish  sway  had  but  a  nominal  exist- 
ence, the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  collecting  the  Indians  into  regu- 
lar societies,  in  improving  their  morals  and  condition,  and  in 
controlling  and  directing  their  conduct.     In  the  usual  progress 
of  conquest,  where  permanent  possession  is  retained,  the  vic- 
tors and  vanquished  become  connected  together,  and  if  they 
do  not  form  one  people,  they  yet  acknowledge  obedience  to 
the  same  laws,  and  look  to  them  for  protection.     But  from  the 
St  Lawrence  lo  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  under  the  French,  or 
British,  or  Spanish,  -or  American   rule,  where  is  the  tribe  of 
Indians,  who  have  changed  their  manners,  who  have  become 
incorporated  with  their  conquerors,  or  who  have  exhibited  any 
just  estimate  of  the  improvements  around  them,  or  any  wish  to  j 
Participate  in  them  ? 
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The  interestiDg  nature  of  this  subject,  and  the  views  we 
shall  present  to  our  readers,  demand,  that  the  sources  of  our 
information  should  not  be  witliheld  from  them.      Our  Indian 
relations  generally  are  a  concern,  not  of  speculation,  but  of 
action ;  and  a  just  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  of 
their  mode  of  life,  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  of  all   that 
they  feel,  and  suffer,  ahd  want,  can  only  be  acquired  in  their 
villages,  camps,   ahd   hunting   grounds.      They  stand    alone 
among  the  great  family  of  roan,  a  moral  phenomenon,  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  observed,  rather  than  to  be  described  and  explain- 
ed.    Our  personal  intercourse  with  them  has  been  con6nod 
almost  wholly  to  the  tribes  in  tlie  Northwestern  regions  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Iroquois,  the  Wyandots,  the  Delawares, 
the  Shawnese,  the   Miamies,   the  Kickapoos,  the  Sacs,  the 
Foxes,  the  Potawatamies,   the  Ottawas,  the  Chippewas,  the 
loways,  the  Menomonies,  the  Winebagoes,  and  the  Sioux. 
Our  general  facts  and  deductions  will  be  principally  founded 
upon  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  among  these  tribes.     With 
the  Southern  Indians,  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws,  we  have  not  had  the  same  opportunities  of  per- 
sonal communication  and  observation.  .  Of  tlie  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  however,  we  have  some  knowledge ;  and  so  far  as 
our  personal  intercourse  with  them  has  extended,  they  pre- 
sented to  us  the  same  external  appearance  and  the  same  gene- 
ral traits  of  character,  which  elsewhere  mark  the  race  of  red 
men.      And  this  similarity,  we  may  almost  say  identity,  of 
appearance   and   character,   which   prevails    JEimong    our   In- 
dian tribes,  is  not  the  least  striking  of  the  peculiarities  which 
designate  them  as  a  distinct  variety  of  the  human  race.    Speak- 
ing languages,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
them,  appear  to  spring  *  from  four  primitive  stocks,  and  which 
are  broken  into  many  difierent  dialects,  in  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  mind,  manners,  and  appearance,  they  are  one 
people. f 

Wo  have  made  the  inquiry  respecting  the  permanent  ad- 
vantage, which  any  of  the  tribes  have  derived  from  the  at- 
tem|)ts  to  civilize  them,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  favorable 

*  Wo  moan  to  confine  this  observation  to.  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

t  This  fact  was  known  to  Dr  Robertson.  *  The  qualities  belonging 
to  the  people  of  all  the  different  tribes,  have  such  a  near  resemblance, 
that  they  may  be  painted  with  the  same  features.' — lEsL  Amar,  B.  IV. 
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reports  that  have  been  circulated  concerning  the  Cherokees. 
Limited  as  our  intercourse  with  those  Indians  hrs  been,  we 
must  necessarily  draw  our  conclusions  respecting  them  from 
facts  which  have  been  stated  to  us,  and  from  the  general  re- 
semblance they  bear  to  the  other  cognate  branches  of  the  great 
aboriginal  stock.  It  is  due  to  truth,  that  this  admission  should 
be  made. 

That  individuals  among  the  Cherokees  have  acquired  proper- 
ty, and  with  it  more  enlarged  views  and  juster  notions  of  the 
value  of  our  institutions,  and  the  unprofitableness  of  their  own, 
we  have  little  doubt.      And  we  have  as  little  doubt,  that  this 
change  of  opinion  and  condition  is  confined,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  some  of  the  half^freeds  and  their  immediate  connexions. 
These  are  not  sufiSciently  numerous  to  affect  our  general  propo- 
sition ;  and  the  causes,  which  have  led  to  this  slate  of  things, 
are  too  peculiar  ever  to  produce  an  extensive  result.     An  ana- 
lysis of  these  causes  is  not  within  the  task  we  have  assigned  to 
ourselves.     They  have  been  operating  for  many  years,  and 
among  the  most  prominent  of  them  has  been  the  introduction 
of  slaves,  by  which  means  that  unconquerable  aversion  to  la- 
bor, so  characteristic  of  all  savage  tribes,  can  be  indulged. 
And  another  was  the  great  road  from  Natchez  through  their 
country  to  the  states  on  the  Ohio,  along  which  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  to  New  Orleans  relumed,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation.      Favorable  positions  upon  this 
road  were  occupied  by  some  of  their  influenlial  men,  and  the 
scanty  supplies   furnished   to  the  traveller  were  sold  at  high 
prices.    The  benefit  was  exclusively  confined  to  these  persons. 
But,  we  believe,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of 
helpless  and  hopeless  poverty.     With  the  same  improvidence 
and  habitual  indolence,  which  mark  the  northern  Indians,  they 
have  less  game  for  subsistence,  and  less  peltry  for  sale.     We 
doubt  whether  there  is,   upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  a  more 
wretched  race  than  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  the  other  south- 
ern tribes,   present.     Many  of  them  exhibit  spectacles  as  dis- 
gusting  as  they  are   degrading.      Only  three  years  since,  an 
appropriation  was  made  by  Congress,  upon  the  representations 
of  the  authorities  of  Florida,  to  relieve  the  Indians  there  from 
actual  starvation. 

We  are  as  unwilling  to  underrate,  as  we  should  be  to  over- 
fate,  the  progress  made  by  these  Indians  in  civilization  and  im- 
provement.    We  are  well  aware,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
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Cherokees,  their  press,  and  newspaper,  and  alphabet,  their 
schools  and  police,  have  sent  through  all  our  borders  the  glad 
tidings,  that  the  long  night  of  aboriginal  ignorance  was  ended, 
and  that  the  day  of  knowledge  had  dawned.  Would  that  it  were 
so.  None  would  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  we  should.  But 
tliis  great  cause  can  derive  no  aid  from  exaggerated  representa- 
tions ;  from  promises  never  to  be  kept,  and  from  expectations 
never  to  be  realized.  The  truth  must  finally  come,  and  it  will 
come  with  a  powerful  reaction.  We  hope  that  our  opinion 
upon  this  subject  may  be  erroneous.  But  we  have  melancholy 
forebodings.  That  a  few  principal  men,  who  can  secure  fa- 
vorable cotton  lands,  and  cultivate  them  with  slaves,  will  be 
comfortable  and  satisfied,  we  may  well  believe.  And  so  long 
as  the  large  annuities  received  from  the  United  States,  are  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  a  newspaper  and  to  other  objects,  more 
important  to  tlie  rich  than  the  poor,  erroneous  impressions  up- 
on these  subjects  may  prevail.  But  to  form  just  conceptions 
of  the  spirit  and  objects  of  these  efforts,  we  must  look  at  their 

f>ractical  operation  upon  the  community.      It  is  here,  if  the 
acts  which  have  been  stated  to  us  are  correct,  and  of  which 
we  have  no  doubt,  that  they  will  be  found  wanting. 

The  relative  condition  of  the  two  races  of  men,  who  yet  divide 
this  portion  of  the  continent  between  them,  is  a  moral  problem 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  physical  causes  we  bare 
described,  exasperated  by  the  moral  evils  introduced  by  tbero, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diminution  and  deterioration  of 
the  Indians.  But  why  were  not  these  causes  counteracted  by 
the  operation  of  other  circumstances  ?  As  civilization  shed 
her  light  upon  them,  why  were  they  blind  to  its  beams?  Hun- 
gry or  naked,  why  did  they  disregard,  or  regarding,  why  did 
they  neglect,  those  arts  by  which  food  and  clothing  could  be 
procured  ?  Existing  for  two  centuries  in  contact  with  a  civil- 
ized people,  they  have  resisted,  and  successfully  too,  every 
effort  to  meliorate  their  situation,  or  to  introduce  among  them  "^ 
the  most  common  arts  of  life.  Their  moral  and  their  intellectual 
condition  have  been  equally  stationary.  And  in  tlie  whole  cir- 
cle of  their  existence,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  single 
advantage  which  they  have  derived  from  their  acquaintance 
with  the  Europeans.  All  this  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  That  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  indifference  or  neglect  of  the  whites,  we  have  already 
shown.     There  must  then  be  an  inherent  difficultyi  arising 
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from  tbe  iostitutions,  character,  and  condition  of  the  Indians 
themselves. 

On  this  subject  tbe  world  has  had  enough  of  romantic  de- 
scription. It  is  time  for  the  soberness  of  truth  and  reality. 
Rousseau  and  the  disciples  of  his  school,  with  distempered 
imaginations  and  unsettled  reason,  may  persuade  themselves  of 
tbe  inferiority  of  civilized  to  savage  life  ;  but  he  who  looks 
abroad  over  the  forests  of  our  country,  and  upon  the  hapless 
beings  who  roam  through  them,  will  see  how  much  they  en- 
dure, that  we  are  spared.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
branch  of  the  human  family  can  be  less  provident  in  arrange- 
ment, less  frugal  in  enjoyment,  less  industrious  in  acquiring, 
more  implacable  in  their  resentments,  more  ungovernable  in 
their  passions,  with  fewer  principles  to  guide  them,  with  fewer 
obligations  to  restrain  them,  and  with  less  knowledge  to  im- 
prove and  instruct  them.  We  speak  of  them  as  tliey  are  ;  as 
we  have  found  them  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance ; 
iiilly  appreciating  our  duties  and  their  rights,  all  that  they 
have  suffered  and  lost,  and  all  that  we  have  enjoyed  and  ac^ 
quired. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  undertake  a  delineation  of  the  In- 
dian character.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  sketching 
such  features  as  may  serve  to  explain  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  experienced  in  extending  to  them  the  benefit  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  in  teaching  them  to  appreciate  their  value. 

Every  Indian  submits  in  youth  to  a  process  of  severe  mental 
and  corporeal  discipline.  During  its  course,  frequent  inter- 
vals of  long  and  rigid  abstinence  are  enjoined,  by  which  the 
system  is  reduced,  and  the  imagination  rendered  more  sus- 
ceptible. Dreams  are  encouraged,  and  by  these  the  novice 
is  taught  both  his  duty  and  his  destiny,  and  in  them  his  guardian 
manitou,  who  is  to  protect  him  in  life  and  attend  him  in  death, 
appears  in  the  shape  of  some  familiar  animal,  thenceforth  to 
be  the  object  of  his  adoration.  He  is  taught  to  despise  death, 
and  during  his  whole  life  he  regards  it  with  indifference.  An 
Lidian  seldom  commits  suicide,  not  because  the  grave  does  not 
offer  him  a  refuge,  but  because  patience  and  fortitude  are  the 
first  duties  of  a  warrior,  and  none  but  a  coward  can  yield  to 
pain  or  misfortune.  This  sternness  of  purpose  is  anotlier  les- 
son early  taught. 

He  learns  also  to  despise  labor,  to  become  a  warrior  and  a 
hunter,  to  associate  the  idea  of  dbgrace  with  any  other  eni- 
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ployment,  and  to  leave  to  the  women  all  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life.  He  is  a  stern  and  unbending  fatalist.  Whatever  of 
good  or  of  evil  may  happen,  he  receives  it  with  imperturbable 
calmness.  If  misfortunes  press  upon  him,  which  he  cannot 
resist,  he  can  die  ;  and  he  dies  without  a  murmur.  The  opin- 
ions, traditions,  and  institutions  of  his  own  tribe,  are  endeared 
to  him  by  habit,  feeling,  and  authority ;  and  from  early  in- 
fancy he  is  taught,  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  be  offended  by 
any  change  in  the  customs  of  his  red  children,  which  have  all 
been  established  by  him.  Reckless  of  consequences,  he  is 
the  child  of  impulse.  Unrestrained  by  moral  considerations, 
whatever  his  passions  prompt  he  docs.  Believing  all  the  wild 
and  debasing  superstitions  which  have  come  down  to  him,  be 
has  no  practical  views  of  a  moral  superintendence  to  protect 
or  to  punish  him.  Government  is  unknown  among  them  ;  cer- 
tainly, that  government  which  prescribes  general  rules  and  en- 
forces or  vindicates  them.  The  utter  nakedness  of  their  so- 
ciety can  be  known  only  by  personal  observation.  The  tribes 
seem  to  be  held  together  by  a  kind  of  family  ligament ;  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  which  in  the  infancy  of  society  are  stronger  as 
other  associations  are  weaker.  They  have  no  criminal  code, 
no  courts,  no  oilicers,  no  punishments.  They  have  no  relative 
dtities  to  enforce,  no  debts  to  collect,  no  property  to  restore. 
They  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  much  so  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  |>eoplc  to  be.  Injuries  are  redressed  by  revenge,  and  « 
strene^th  is  the  sccuritv  for  rie;ht. 

The  taitht'ul  portrait  of  the  Indians  drawn  by  Dr  Robertson 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  History  of  America,  is  creditable  alike 
to  his  industry  and  sas^acitv.  It  evinces  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  wo  are  tempted  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  detached 
extracts  from  that  work.  Thev  delineate  the  red  man  as  we 
have  found  him  ;  neither  elevating  him  above  his  true  position, 
nor  doprcssinu:  him  below  it ;  and  we  bear  our  testimony  to 
the  s^oncral  tidolity  of  this  description.  Among  tlie  authorities 
to  which  the  distinguished  author  frequently  refers,  is  the  able 
and  judicious  historian  of  New  France,  Charlevoix. 

•  What  they  satior  one  year  does  not  augment  dieir  industry, 
or  render  thom  more  provident  to  prevent  similar  distresses.' 
*  Such  is  their  aversion  to  labor,  thai  neither  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture c^xhU  nor  the  apprehension  of  future  eviK  can  surmount 
\u  *  All  the  people  of  America,  if  we  except  some  small 
tribes  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  whedier  natives  of  the  tor- 
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ftiid  zone,  or  inhabitants  of  iis  more  temperate  regions,  or  placed 
why  B  harijer  f;ile  in  llie  severe  climates  to^vards  its  nartliern  or 
Hwuihern  extremity,  appear  to  be  equally  under  the  dominion 
Bxtf  this  appetite  [lovs  of  ardent  spirits].'  'The  rude  Ameri- 
B'cans,  food  of  their  own  pursuits,  and  satisfied  wilh  llisir  owb 
Kjot,    are   equally  unable   to  comprehend  the  intenlion  or  olility 

■  (»rtbe  various  accommodations,  which,  in  more  polislied  socre- 
I  %J,  are  deemed  essential  to  the  comfort  of  life.'  '  This  prefer- 
B  ence   of  their  own  manners  is  conspicuous  on  every  occasion.' 

■  *Men  thus  satisfied  with  their  condition,  arc  far  from  any 
B<  10 cli nation  to  relinquish  their  own  habits,  or  to  adopt  those  of 
B'cirilized  life.'  '  Even  where  endeavors  have  been  used  to 
Bwean  n  savage  from  his  own  customs,  and  to  render  the  ac- 
BeomtDodations  of  potlslied  society  familiar  to  him  ;  even  when 

■  lie  has  been  allowed  lo  taste  of  iliose  pleasures,  and  been  hon- 
B<bred  m\h  those  distinctions,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  our 
B'desires,  be  droops  and  languishes  under  die  restraint  of  laws 
li«nd  forms,  be  seizes  the  first  opportunity  of  breaking  loose 
B'fiom  Uiem,  and  returns  wilh  transport  to  the  forest  or  the  wild, 
Bwbere  he  can  enjoy  a  careless  and  uncontrolled  freedom.' 

H       It  13  easy,  in  contemplating  the  situation  of  such  a  people,  to 

■  percerrc  the  difficulliea  to  be  encountered  in  any  cSbn  id  pro- 

■  'duce  a  radical  change  in  their  condition.  The  fitlcrvm  is 
B<Kaating,  upon  which  the  lever  must  be  placed.  They  are  con- 
Btemed  as  they  are  j  not  contented  merely,  but  clinging  wilh  a 
■■death-grasp  to  Ujeir  own  institutions.  This  feeling,  inculcated 
BSd  youth,  strengthened  in  manhood,  and  nourished  in  age,  ren- 
^Hers  ibem  inaccessible  to  argument  or  remonstrance.  To 
VioBm  the  forests  at  will,  lo  pursue  their  game,  to  attack  their 
■Wneniies,  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  listless  indolence,  to 
Hon  inordinately  when  they  have  food,  to  suffer  patiently  when 
^Ibey  hive  none,  and  to  he  ready  at  all  times  to  die  ;   these  are 

tbe  principal  occupations  of  an  Indian.     But  little  lutoatcdge 
of  human    nature  is   necessary,  lo  he  sensible  how  unwilling  a 
savage  would  be  to  exchange  such  a  life  Ibr  the  stationary  and 
_Jlbonous  duties  of  civilized  society. 

Exf>erience  has  shown,  diat  die  Indians  are  steadily  and 
|Hdly  diminishing.  And  the  causes  of  this  diminution,  which 
B  have  endeavored  to  investigate,  are  yet  in  constant  and  ac- 
re operation.  It  has  also  been  shown,  that  our  efforts  to 
md  oetween  tbe  living  and  the  dead,  to  stay  this  tide  which 
■ding  around  them  and  over  them,  have  long  been  fruit- 
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less,  and  are  now  hopeless.  And  equally  fruitless  and  hope- 
less are  the  attempts  to  impart  to  them,  in  their  present  situa- 
tion, the  blessings  of  religion,  the  benefits  of  science  and  the 
arts,  and  the  advantages  of  an  efficient  and  stable  government. 
The  time  seems  to  have  arrived,  when  a  change  in  our  princi- 
ples and  practice  is  necessary ;  when  some  new  effort  must  be 
made  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  if  we  would 
not  be  left  without  a  living  monument  of  their  misfortunes,  or 
a  living  evidence  of  our  desire  to  repair  them. 

A  retrospective  view  of  the  relations  which  have  existed  be- 
tween the  civilized  communities,  planted  or  reared  upon  this 
continent,  and  the  Indians,  and  an   examination  of  .the  princi- 
ples of  their  intercourse,  may  assist  us  in  the  furtlier  prosecu- 
tioo  of  this  inquiry.      Not  that  their  example  or  authority  can 
justify  us  in  any  system  of  oppression,  but  that  maxims-of  ju- 
risprudence, applied  and  enforced   by  wise  and  learned  men^ 
and  practically  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  the  old  world  for  the 
government  of  the  new,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  founded 
in  the  just  and  relative  rights  of  the  parties.     If  the  Christi&n 
and  civilized  governments  of  Europe  asserted  jurisdiction  over 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America,  and,  under  certain  limitations, 
a  right  to  the  country  occupied  by  them,  some  peculiar  cir^ 
cumstances  must  have  existed  to  vindicate  a  claim,  at  first 
sight  revolting  to  the  common  justice  of  mankind.      And   if 
these  circumstances  were  not  then,  and  are  not  now,  sufficient- 
ly powerful  to  justify  such  pretensions,  their  interference  was 
culpable,  and  so  would  be  ours.     The  Indians  are  entitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  J 
obvious  designs  of  Providence,  and  with  the  Just  claims  of  oth- 
ers.    Like  many  other  practical  questions,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  define  the  actual  boundary  of  right  between  them  and  the 
civilized  states,  among  whom  or  around  whom  they  live.     But 
there  are  two  restraints  upon  ourselves,  which  we  may  safely 
adopt, — that  no  force  should  be  used  to  divest  them  of  any  just 
interest  they  possess,  and  that  they  should  be  liberally  remu- 
nerated for  all  they  may  cede.    We  cannot  be  wrong  while  we 
adhere  to  there  rules. 

The  discovery  of  the  western  continent  by  Columbus  open- 
ed to  the  maritime  states  of  Europe  new  prospects  of  gain. 
It  is  well  known,  that  their  first  establishments  were  made 
with  a  view  to  commerce  and  to  the  collection  of  gold.  The 
system  of  colonization  was  gradually  introduced,  as  its  advan- 
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tages  were  foreseen  or  disclosed.    At  a  very  early  perlbd,  so 
early  in  fact,  that  the  principle  itself  must  have  existed  in 
some  shape  or  other  in  the  public  law  of  Europe,  before  the 
discovery,*  it  was  assumed   by   all   the   nations   prosecuting 
tliese  voyages,  that  the  first  discoverer  of  unknown  regions 
should  be  entitled  to  their  permanent  possession.     And  as  has 
been  well  observed  by  Chancellor  Kent,  if  this  question  were 
now  open  for  discussion,  ^  the  reasonableness  of  it  might  be 
strongly  vindicated  on  broad  principles  of  policy  and  justice, 
drawn  from  the  right  of  discovery  ;  from  the  sounder  claims 
of  agricultural  setders  over  those  of  hunters ;  and  from  the  loose 
and  frail,  if  not  absurd  title  of  wandering  savages  to  an  im- 
mense continent,  evidently  designed  by  Providence  to  be  sub- 
dued and  cultivated,  and  to  become  the  residence  of  civiliied 
nations.'  f    "  -v^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  and  such  are  the  views  of  the  ele*  |  / 
mentary  writers  upon  the  subject,  that  the  Creator  intended  the  ! 
earth  should  be  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature  and  cultivated ; 
tbSt  the  human  race  should  spread  over  it,  procuring  from  it 
the  means  of  conaforSble  subsistence,  and  of  increase  and  im- 
proveinenir  A  tribe  of  wandering  liunters,  dependrn^^upon 
Hie  chase  for  support,  and  deriving  it  from  the  forests,  and 
rivers,  and  lakes,  of  an  immense  continent,  have  a  very  imper- 
fect possession  of  the  country  over  which  they  roam.  That 
they  are  entitled  to  such  supplies  as  may  be  necessar}*^  for  their 
subsistence,  and  as  they  can  procure,  no  one  can  justly  ques- 
tion. But  this  right  cannot  be  exclusive,  unless  the  forests 
which  shelter  them  are  doomed  to  perpetual  unproductiveness. 
Our  forefathers,  when  they  landed  upon  the  shores  of  this  con- 
tinent, found  it  in  a  state  of  nature,  traversed,  but  not  occupied, 
by  wandering  hordes  of  barbarians,  seeking  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence, principally  from  the  animals  around  them.  They 
appropriated,  as  they  well  might  do,  a  portion  of  this  fair 
land  to  their  own  use,  still  leaving  to  their  predecessors  in  S. 
occupation  all  that  was  needed,  and  more  than  was  used  by  \y^ 
them.  /,^y 


■  ■*. 


*In  the  commission  granted  to  the  Cabots  in  1496,  they  are  au-""^ 
thorized  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  countries  unknoum  to     ^ 
Christian  people.     And  in    the  famous  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  by  which  he  gives  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  New  World, 
he  excepts  what  might  have  been  in  possession  of  some  Christian 
power  before  1493. 

t  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  Vol.  III.  p.  313. 
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In  the  progress  of  society  in  the  old  world,  no  similar  cir- 
cumstances had  existed  to  render  necessary  any  inquiry  into 
the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  a  civilized  and  barbarous  peo- 
ple, thus  situated,  or  to  settle  the  principles  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  them.  The  nations  of  Christendom  agreed  in 
the  general  assumption  of  sovereignty,  and  of  the  ultimate  do- 
minion of  the  soil,  as  the  consequence  of  discovery  ;  but  their 
farther  pretensions  seem  to  have  been  a  matter  of  internal 
policy,  depending  on  the  peculiar  views  of  each  power.  *  The 
relations,'  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Johnson  versus  Mcin- 
tosh, '  which  were  to  exist  between  the  discoverer  and  the 
natives,  were  to  be  regulated  by  themselves.  The  rights  thus 
acquired,  no  other  power  could  interpose  between.'  Many 
subtile  questions,  arising  out  of  these  undefined  and  sometimes 
undefinable  relations,  have  been  agitated  and  warmly  discussed. 
The  controversy  at  Ghent,  between  our  Commissioners  and  the 
British,  wherein  the  latter  endeavored  to  justify  the  interference 
of  their  government  in  the  concerns  of  our  Indians,  by  a  res&rt 
to  abstract  principles  and  nice  investigations  into  the  natural 
rights  of  the  parties,  must  be  within  the  recollection  of  all  our 
readers.  The  American  ministers,  by  historical  deductions, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  the  uniform  pretensions  and  practice  of 
the  British,  triumphantly  repelled  the  new,  and,  we  may  add, 
most  mischievous  claim,  then  first  advanced.  They  showed, 
and  showed  conclusively,  that  whatever  was  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  inhabit- 
ing their  territories,  it  was  a  question  affecting  the  parties  alone ; 
and  that  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  holding  colonies 
where  any  of  the  primitive  race  yet  remain,  had  excluded,  with 
jealous  care,  every  other  power  from  any  interference  in  their 
affairs.     And  this  rigid  exclusion  is  founded  in  the  necessary 

{dnciples  of  self-defence,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
ndians  yield  to  any  persuasion  or  impression,  cooperating 
with  their  innate  love  of  war.  Let  this  principle  be  once  con- 
ceded, and  its  practical  application  established  upon  the  bor- 
ders, and  the  Indians  taught  to  look  across  the  frontier  for 
counsel  and  assistance,  and  we  may  abandon  all  hope  of  tran- 
quillity, until  our  power  is  effectually  employed  in  breaking  the 
connexion,  and  in  bringing  them  back  to  their  pristine  relations. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Indians  is  an  anomaly  in  the "" 
political  world,  and  die  questions  connected  with  it  are  emi- 
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Dently  practical,  depending  upon  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
changing  with  them.  *  It  is  the  law  of  the  land,'  says  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  speaking  of  the  titles  derived  from  conquest  and 
discovery,  *  and  no  court  of  justice  can  permit  the  right  to  be 
disturbed  by  speculative  reasonings  on  abstract  rights.'  *  *  We 
do  not  mean  to  say,'  observes  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  *  that  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes,  at  for- 
mer and  remote  periods,  has  been  that  of  subjects  or  citizens 
of  this  state.  Their  condition  has  been  gradually  changing, 
until  they  have  lost  every  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  become 
entirely  dependent  upon,  and  subject  to,  our  government.'  f 

Our  system  of  intercourse  has  resulted  from  our  superiority  /\ 
in  physical  and  moral  power.  '  The  peculiar  character  and 
habits  of  the  Indian  nations,  rendered  them  incapable  of  sus- 
taining any  other  relation  with  the  whites,  than  that  of  de- 
pendence and  pupilage.  There  was  no  other  way  of  dealing 
with  them,  than  that  of  keeping  them  separate,  subordinate, 
and  dependent,  with  a  guardian  care  thrown  around  them  for 
their  protection.' Jt  All  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  is  in- 
controvertible. They  would  not,  or  rather  they  could  not,  co- 
alesce with  the  strangers  who  had  come  among  them.  There 
was  DO  point  of  union  between  them.  They  were  as  wild,  and 
fierce,  and  irreclaimable,  as  the  animals,  their  co-tenants  of 
the  forests,  who  furnished  them  with  food  and  clothing.  What 
had  they  in  common  witli  the  white  man  ?  Not  his  attach- 
ment to  sedentary  life  ;  not  his  desire  of  accumulation  ;  not  his 
submission  to  law ;  not  hfe  moral  principles,  his  intellectual 
acquirements,  his  reh'gious  opinions.  Neither  precept  nor  ex- 
ample, neither  hopes  nor  fears,  could  induce  them  to  examine, 
much  less  to  adopt  their  improvements.  The  past  and  the  future 
being  alike  disregarded,  the  present  only  employs  their  thoughts. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  become  an  integral  part  of  the  peo- 
ple who  began  to  press  upon  them,  as  time  and  circumstances 
have  elsewhere  generally  united  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered, but  still  remained  in  juxtaposition,  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  rendered  inevitable  a  continued  intercourse  be- 
tween them  and  their  civilized  neighbors.  The  result  of  all 
this  was  necessarily  to  compel  the  latter  to  prescribe,   from 


*  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  Vol.  III.  p.  310. 
f  Johnson's  Reports,  Vol.  XX.  p.  193. 
t  Kent's  ComnieDtaries,  Vol.  III.  p.  310. 
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time  to  time,  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the  inter- 
course between  the  parties  ;  keeping  in  view  the  great  objects 
to  be  attained  for  their  mutual  benefit, — that  the  propensity  of 
the  Indians  for  war  should  be  checked,  and  themselves  re- 
strained within  reasonable  limits ;  that  they  should  be  protect- 
ed in  all  their  just  rights,  and  secured  from  their  own  improvi- 
dence, as  well  as  from  the  avarice  of  the  whites  ;  and  that  the 
^Xterrilory    should    be    occupied    for   permanent   improvement, 
<^  whenever  it  was  necessary   for  the  one  party,  and  could  be 
>spared  without  injury  by  the  other. 

The  nature  of  the  title,  by  which  the  Indians  held  their 
lands,  is  not  easily  reconciled  to  the  principles  by  which  the 
tenures  of  this  description  of  property  are  regulated '  among 
civilized  nations.  Mr  Adams,  in  the  argument  of  the  cause  of 
Fletcher  and  Peck,  before  the  Supreme  Court,  describes  it  as 
*  mere  occupancy  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  It  is  not  like 
our  tenures  ;  they  have  no  idea  of  a  title  to  the  soil  itself.  It 
is  overrun  by  them,  rather  than  inhabited.' 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  ultimate  dominion  of  the 
soil  was  asserted,  by  the  European  powers,  to  attach  to  the 
sovereign  making  the  discovery.  *  Thus  has  our  whole  coun- 
try been  granted  by  the  Crown,  while  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Indians.  These  grants  purport  to  convey  the  soil,  as  well  as 
the  right  of  dominion,  to  the  grantees.'  *  It  has  never  been 
objected  to  this,  or  any  similar  grant,  that  the  title  as  well  as 
possession,  was  in  the  Indians,!  and  that  it  passed  nothing  on 
that  account.'  *  A  difference  is  Ifowever  observable  among 
different  nations  possessing  colonies  in  America,  in  their  practi- 
cal application  of  this  claim  of  soil  as  well  as  of  jurisdiction. 
The  French  and  Spanish,  following  up  the  principle  of  '  pit- 
pUage^  and  guardianship,  judged  for  themselves  as  well  as 
for  the  Indians,  when  land  was  wanted  by  one  party  and  could 
be  spared  by  the  other,  and  what  consideration  should  be  paid 
for  the  right  of  occupation.  We  find  no  evidence  of  any 
treaties  of  cession  formed  between  them  and  the  Indians,  nor 
even  of  any  important  councils,  where  the  subject  might  be 
discussed,  and  the  formal  assent  of  the  possessors  obtained. 
And  if  we  look  to  the  influence  acquired  by  the  French  over 
the  Indians,  in  every  part  of  the  continent  where  they  pene- 

*  Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Johnson  verius 
Mcintosh.— Wheaton^s  Reports,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  579. 
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trated,  to  the  strong  ties  of  friendship  which  connected  them, 
and  to  the  graieful  recollection  which  is  yet  cherished   of  the 
French  dominion,  we  shall  be   inclined   to  believe,  that  this 
system   of  acquisition  could  not  be  unsuitable  to  the  condition 
of  the  parties.     And  it  is  our  deliberate   conviction,   founded 
on  some  experience,  that  the  Indians  would  have  been  at  this 
day  happier,  and  would   have  possessed  far  more  useful  and 
durable   memorials  of  their  sacrifices,  had  the  government  of 
the  United  States  adopted  a  similar  plan.      We  are  prepared 
to  expect,  that  many  worthy  and  benevolent  men  will  be  shock- 
ed at  a  proposition,  which  would  leave  it  to  one  party  to  judge 
what  extent  of  territory  should   be  yielded   by  the  other,  and 
what  consideration   should    be  allowed.      This  sentiment,  so 
natural  in  cases  of  ordinary  contracts,  is  the  result  of  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  attainments  of  the 
Indians.     An  artificial  standard  is  established,  and  by  this  their 
claims  to  sclf-governirient  and  self-management  are  most  erro- 
neously adjusted.    In  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  an  Indian 
treaty,  the  parties  are  placed  in  the  relative  condition  of  buyer 
and  seller.      Commissioners  are  appointed,  charged  with  the 
interests  of  the  United   States,  and  instructed  to  procure  a 
cession  of  land.     These  commissioners,  feeling  like  other  men 
for  the  wants  and  privations  of  the  Indians,  and  commiserating 
their  situation,  are  yet  required  by  their  duty  to  use  all  just 
and  proper  methods  to  ej3ect  the   object  of  their  mission.     If 
the   Indians,  with   the  reckless  improvidence  which  belongs  to 
the  savage  character,  demand  a  large  portion  of  the  considera- 
tion  immediately,   this  demand  must  be  granted  ;   and  stipula- 
tions must  be  inserted,  of  Utile  permanent  advantage  to  them. 
The  commissioners  occupy  an  arduous  and  responsible  station. 
It  is  difficult  for  them   to  fix  tlie  value  of  the  cession.    As 
agents  of  one  party,  it  is   most  natural   they  should  endeavor 
to  enlarge  the  extent  of  the  purchase,  and  reduce  the  consider- 
ation  demanded   for  it.     But  as  the  representatives  of  a  pow- 
erful and  intelligent  nation,  negotiating  with  a  feeble,  depressed, 
and  ignorant  remnant  of  the  people,  who  once  held  the  whole, 
and  yet  hold  a  portion  of  the  country,  they  cannot  disregard 
the  just   claims  of  such  a  people  to  protection  and  kindness. 
It  is   probable,  as  these   views  predominate  at  different  trea- 
ties,  that  the   stipulations  in   favor  of  the  Indians   are  more 
or  less  hberal.     And  they  would  doubtless  still  oftener  assume 
a  decided  character  of  liberality,  were  not  the  negotiators  ap- 
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prehensive,  tliat  their  motives  might  be  arraigned,  and  them- 
selves accused  of  favoritism  or  extravagance. 

But  instead  of  this  convocation  of  the  Indians  and  this  sys- 
tem of  traffic,  what  a  different  scene  would  be  presented,  were 
Congress  to  investigate  the  necessity  and  circumstances  of 
each  profK)scd  purchase,  and  decide  the  consideration  which 
should  be  allowed,  and  the  various  stipulations  for  the  protec- 
tion and  permanent  advantage  of  the  Indians.  The  discussion 
would  take  place  before  the  nation,  and  the  decision  would  be 
made  in  view  of  their  responsibility  to  the  public  opinion  of 
Christendom  and  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  Who  doubts 
that  such  a  process  would  be  more  just  and  humane,  tiian  the 
practice  now  pursued. 

This  practice,  however,  has  been  followed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  national  existence.  Under  the  colonial  au- 
thorities, councils  were  generally  held  by  the  agents  of  the 
government,  at  which  the  assent  of  the  Indians  was  procured 
to  the  occupation  of  tracts  of  land,  granted  by  the  Crown. 
Formal  treaties  of  cession,  however,  requiring  the  ratiQcation 
of  the  sovereign  authority,  were  not  formed.  These  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  United  States  alone.  And  to 
their  introduction  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  difficulty 
which  speculative  men  have  encountered  in  their  investigations 
of  this  subject.  In  the  ardor  of  a  mistaken  benevolence,  they 
have  elevated  these  little  Indian  communities  to  an  equality 
with  the  civilized  governments  under  whose  protection  they 
live.  That  in  relaxing  the  principles  of  intercourse  which 
many  other  nations  had  adopted  with  the  Indians,  we  have  in- 
troduced a  system  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  preconceived 
notions,  cannot  be  disputed.  We  negotiate  treaties  with  them, 
and  deny  their  right  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  any  other 
power,  or  to  convey  their  lands  without  the  assent  of  our  gov- 
ernment. We  pass  laws  to  punish  them  for  offences  commit- 
ted in  their  own  country,  and  acknowledge  their  right  to  de- 
clare war  and  conclude  peac.e.  We  regulate  their  trade,  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  strong  liquors  to  them,  and  its  introduction 
into  their  country,  interdict  the  passage  of  our  citizens  across 
the  boundary,  except  for  specified  objects,  and  forbid  and  re- 
quire many  other  acts  to  be  done  for  their  safety  or  our  own. 
If  we  are  asked  to  reconcile  these  apparent  inconsistencies, 
with  what  may  be  termed  the  natural  rights  of  the  parties,  or 
with  the  consequences  which  may  be  logically  deduced   from 
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the  premises,  the  answer  is  obvious.  Such  a  reconcilement  is 
unnecessary.  The  Indians  themselves  are  an  anomaly  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  relations,  which  have  been 
established  between  them  and  the  nations  of  Christendom,  are 
equally  anomalous.  Their  intercourse  is  regulated  by  practical 
principles,  arising  out  of  peculiar  circumstances.  Every  na- 
tion has  prohibited  the  interference  of  all  others  in  these  con- 
cerns, and  each  has  assumed  the  right  to  restrain  the  Indians, 
whenever  or  wherever  the  neces?ary  operation  of  their  institu- 
tions, or  their  own  licentious  passions  would  endanger  the  safe- 
ty of  the  bordering  parties.  From  Cape  Horn  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  there  is  not  an  established  government  which  has  not 
practically  acceded  to  this  principle. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  rights  secured  to  the  Indians  by 
the  various  treaties  negotiated  with  them,  it  is  important  that  a 
clear  conception  of  the  prior  relations  subsisting  between  the 
parties  should  be  formed.  When  we  find  the  words  '  lands,' 
*  territory,'  *  liunting  grounds,'  &c.  used  in  these  instruments, 
as  descriptive  of  interests  reserved  or  guarantied  to  the  In- 
dians, the  extient  of  their  operation  must  be  ascertained  by  the 
principles  previously  or  contemporaneously  regulating  the  inter- 
course between  them  and  us.  No  terms  in  these  compacts 
could  have  been  intended  to  convey  the  sovereignty  of  the 
territory,  or  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  soil ;  for  such  im- 
provident concessions  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  all 
the  legislation  over  them,  recorded  in  our  statute-books,  and 
all  the  transactions  with  them  recorded  in  our  history,  and  with 
their  own  incapacity  to  protect  their  property  from  the  efforts 
of  the  whites,  or  themselves  from  themselves.  These  are  not 
questions  of  technical  construction,  to  be  settled  by  subtile  ar- 
guments like  too  many  of  those  in  our  own  municipal  law,  but 
questions  of  fair  and  liberal  interpretation,  depending  on  the 
estabhshed  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties,  and  on  their  ob- 
vious intentions,  deduced  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.  These  reservations  and  guaranties,  which- 
ever they  may  be,  were  designed  to  secure  to  the  Indians 
their  preexisting  rights,  as  they  had  enjoyed  and  we  had  ac- 
knowledged them ;  to  secure  to  them  the  possession  of  their 
lands ;  that  right  of  occupancy,  which  is  compatible  with  their 
habits  and  pursuits,  and  with  our  immediate  jurisdiction  and 
ultimate  domain.  And  this  is  the  interest  which  was  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
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Fletcher  and  Peck,  to  exist  in  the  Indians,  and  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  paramount  claim  asserted  over  them  by  the 
general  and  state  governments.  And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  this  case  was  founded  upon  a  grant  of  land,  made 
by  the  stale  of  Georgia  before  the  extinction  of  the  Indian 
title,  which  grant  was  ruled  by  the  Court  to  convey  such  an 
interest  to  the  party  as  would  enable  him  to  maintain  a  suit. 

Our  compacts  with  the  Indians  assume  the  form  of  ^solemn 
treaties,  passing  through  the  ordinary  process  of  ratification. 
These  are  obligatory  upon  them  and  us,  for  all  the  purposes 
fairly  inferable  from  them,  and  we  trust  they  will  never  be  vio- 
lated. But  because  we  have  resorted  to  this  method  of^ad- 
justing  s:»me  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  our  intercourse 
with  them,  a  speculative  politician  has  no  right  to  deduce  from 
thence  their  claim  to  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  with  all  its 
powers  and  duties  ;  and  to  do  many  other  acts,  which  would 
be  as  certainly  reconcilable  with  the  character  of  indepen- 
dence, as  they  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  acknowledged 
relations  to  us,  and  numerous  enactments  of  our  own  laws. 

The  qualified  submission  which  we  exact  from  them,  yields 
to  the  strong  claims  of  humanity,  when  by  their  own  passions,  or 
external  influence,  they  are  induced  to  attack  our  borders.  We 
relax  the  stern  principles  of  allegiance,  which  recognise  no 
right  in  any  person,  subject  to  our  jurisdiction  and  enjoying  its 
protection,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  government ;  and  com- 
miserating their  inferiority  in  knowledge  and  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity,  we  consider  then;  as  enemies,  and  not  as 
traitors  ;  we  summon  them  to  the  council-house,  and  not  to 
the  judgment-seat.  Providence  has  placed  them  in  contact 
whh  us,  and  with  habits  and  feelings,  which  render  their  in- 
corporation into  our  society  impracticable.  The  sight  of  the 
war-fla^,  or  the  sound  of  the  war-drum,  operates  instantly  and 
intensely  upon  the  warriors,  and  coinciding  with  their  institu- 
tions and  opinions,  irresistibly  impels  them  to  war.  And  yet 
the  merciful  course  of  procedure  towards  them,  which  we 
have  adopted,  founded  on  these  obvious  motives,  furnished  the 
British  Commissioners  at  Ghent  with  an  argument  to  support 
the  doctrine  which  they  advocated,  of  absolute  independence 
in  our  aboriginal  tribes.  These  nogotiators  were  bewildered 
in  metaphysical  subtilties,  and  in  the  same  spirit  the  general 
subject  has  lately  been  discussed  in  our  own  country.  Princi- 
ples are  pushed  to  extremes,  without  recollecting  that  our  su- 
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pervising  care  and  control  over  the  Indians  give  us  the  right  of 
conducting  our  intercourse  with  them,  in  such  manner  as  may 
appear  to  us  most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  both  parties, 
and  that  the  key  to  our  law  and  practice  will  be  found  in  the 
proposition  stated  by  Chancellor  Kent,  that  *  they  are  placed 
under  our  protection  and  subject  to  our  coercion,  so  far  as  the 
public  safety  requires  it,  and  no  further.'  * 

A  serious  controversy,  growing  out  of  our  relations  with  the 
Indians,  has  existed  in  the  South  for  some  years.  Its  progress 
has  been  observed  with  much  anxiety  in  other  portions  of  the 
union.  We  have  no  intention  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  any  branch  of  the  subject  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  or  the  duties  of  the  United  States,  as  deduced 
from  the  instrument  of  cession,  by  which  that  state  granted  her 
western  territory  to  the  general  government.  The  object  we 
have  in  view  does  not  render  this  inquiry  necessary. 

But  the  situation  of  the  four  southern  tribes,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  seems  to  demand  a 
dispassionate  examination ;  and  the  considerations  connected 
with  it  are  assuming  a  character  of  great  importance,  both  to 
us  and  to  them. 

The  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  contains  a  number  of  documents  which  we  shall 
examine  in  the  sequel.  The  most  important  are  a  talk  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Creek  Indians,  and 
two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  one  to  a  delee,ation  of 
the  Cherokees,  and  another  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Emigration,  Preservation,  and  Improvement  of  the  In- 
dians. These  papers  disclose  the  views  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  respecting  the  interesting  topics  con- 
nected with  our  Indian  relations,  which  are  forcing  themselves 
upon  the  public  attention,  in  the  evidently  approaching  crisis 
of  our  Indian  affairs. 

The  phraseology  adopted  in  the  talk  of  the  President, 
evinces  much  tact,  and  just  conceptions  of  the  Indian  mode  of 
expression  and  communication.  The  figures  are  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  Indian  usage,  deriving  their  strength  from  sen* 
sible  objects,  and  appealinn;  directly  to  the  feelings  of  the  In- 
dians.    The   criticism,  to  be  surcj  is  not  worth  much  ;  but  all 


*  Gordeli  versus  Jackson.     Court  of  Errors  of  New  York. — John- 
son's Reports,  Vol.  XX.  p.  740. 
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who  have  been  in  council  with  them,  roust  have  observed  the 
happy  effect  sometimes  produced  by  a  lucky  allusion ;  and  con- 
sidering tlie  forced- metaphors,  which  are  inflicted  upon  us,  as 
specimens  of  aboriginal  eloquence,  it  is  well,  when  we  meet 
just  examples  of  tlieir  manner  of  public  address,  to  notice  them. 

But  it  is  with  tlie  principles  and  pur|K)ses  of  this  document, 
that  our  business  lies.  There  is  nothing  diplomatic  in  its  com- 
position, for  it  is  plain  and  direct  in  the  views  it  takes,  in  the 
advice  it  offers,  and  in  the  purposes  it  avows. 

The  Indians  are  reminded  of  the  difficulty  of  living  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  white  people  in  a  state  of  harmony ; 
and  the  diminution  and  destruction  of  their  game,  and  conse- 
quent distress  of  their  people,  are  brought  to  their  notice. 
These  are  the  two  obvious  topics  to  be  pressed  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Indians,  and  are  calculated,  more  than  all  others, 
to  produce  an  effect  upon  them.  Tlie  danger  of  collision,  to 
which  their  present  situation  exposes  them,  is  practically  illus- 
trated by  a  demand,  in  this  very  document,  of  the  surrender  of 
some  of  their  people,  who,  not  long  since,  murdered  one  of  our 
citizens. 

The  President  offers  them  a  country  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
to  be  guarantied  to  them  by  the  United  States,  where  there 
can  be  no  interfering  claim,  and  which  they  can  possess  '  as 
long  as  the  grass  grows  or  the  water  runs.'  He  also  promises 
*  to  protect  them,  to  feed  them,  to  shield  them  from  all  en- 
croachment.' He  informs  them,  that  the  state  of  Alabama  has 
extended  its  laws  over  them,  and  that  those  who  remain  must 
submit  to  their  operation,  but  that  land  will  be  assigned  to 
them  and  their  families  in  fee. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Cherokee  delega- 
tion, is  in  conformity  with  the  views  taken  by  the  President ; 
but  the  subject  is  more  fully  considered,  and  some  topics  are 
introduced,  which  are  applicable  to  that  tribe  only. 

This  letter  was  in  answer  to  a  communication  from  the  dele- 
gation, complaining  that  the  state  of  Georgia  had  extended  her 
laws  over  the  tribe,  and  asserting  an  exemption  from  her  ju- 
risdiction, as  well  upon  general  principles  as  from  the  compacts 
and  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  the  United  States* 
In  repelling  this  claiu),  the  Secretary  adverts  to  the  alliance 
subsislin;;  between  them  and  the  British  government  during 
our  revolutionary  war,  and  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which, 
by  the  issue  of  that  war,  devolved  upon  the  states  of  North 
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Carolina  and  Georgia.*  He  contends,  that  the  lenity  which 
was  shown  to  that  tribe  when  conquered  in  war,  gave  them  no 
rights  which  they  did  not  previously  possess,  but  left  them 
merely  the  occupancy  of  the  soil  as  they  had  enjoyed  it  under 
the  British  authority. 

He  then  quotes  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell,  by  which  the  first  war  between  them  and  the  United 
States  was  terminated,  and  deduces  from  the  nature  and  stipu*- 
lations  of  the  compact,  and  from  general  principles,  the  con- 
clusion, that  their  rights  were  not  enlarged,  but  merely  secured 
by  that  instrument,  and  that  the  sovereignty  and  ultimate  do- 
main remained  in  the  state  governments.  Our  own  view  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject  we  have  already  given ;  and  if  the 
peculiar  relations  subsisting  between  us  and  the  Indians  are  not 
to  control  and  regulate  the  construction  of  our  compacts  with 
them,  every  Indian  treaty  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence,  and  its  conclusion  witli  them  a  practical  recog- 
nition of  their  right  to  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  If 
their  claims  to  establish  and  maintain  a  government,  and  to 
possess  the  absolute  title  of  the  land,  are  deducible  from  the 
course  of  these  negotiations,  or  from  the  general  nature  of  the 
instruments  themselves,  we  have  in  fact  abandoned  all  just 
right  to  restrain  or  to  coerce  them.  They  are  as  independent 
as  we  are,  and  can  come  forward  and  take  their  stations  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  '  I  know  of  no  half-way  doctrine  on  ; 
this  subject.  We  have  either  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  per-  ' 
vading   every  part  of  the  state,  including  the  territory  held  by  ■ 

*  The  view  here  taken  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  doctrine  ad- 
vanced by  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Johnson  versus  Mcintosh. — Wheaton's  Reports,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  508. 
^*  The  British  government,'  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  *  which 
was  then  our  government,  and  whose  rights  have  passed  to  the 
United  States,  asserted  a  title  to  all  the  lands  occupied  by  the  In- 
dians, within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  British  colonies.  It  asserted 
also  a  limited  sovereignty  over  them,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  title  which  occupancy  gave  them.'  We  presume, 
that  by  the  term  *  United  States,'  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  refer  to 
the  confederated  government  merely,  but  to  the  states  individually, 
as  well  as  collectively.  Some  of  the  rights  of  the  British  government 
passed  to  the  states  in  one  capacity,  and  some  in  another.  And 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  question,  which  once  so  seriously 
agitated  the  union,  respecting  the  right  to  the  soil  of  the  western 
lands,  no  one  ever  doubted  the  claim  of  the  individual  states  to  the 
land  lying  within  these  reasonable  and  acknowledged  chartered 
limits. 
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I  these  Indians,  or  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  them  whilst  act* 
1  ing  within  their  reservations.'  *  ^ 

This  is  unquestionably  the  true  view  of  the  case.  Our  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  them,  founded  upon  the  principles  we  have 
already  discussed,  and  supported  by  our  own  practice,  and  by 
that  of  every  nation  which  has  extended  its  sway  over  them, 
is  perfect.  But  in  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  ^  just  re- 
gard is  due  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties,  and  unneces- 
sary restraints  should  not  be  imposed  upon  tlie  Indians.  Of 
the  extent  and  necessity,  however,  of  tliese  restraints,  we  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  the  judges.  And  our  judg- 
ment must  be  pronounced  with  that  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  present  day,  and  of  posterity,  which  forms 
the  best  security  for  the  virtuous  administration  of  national  af- 
fairs ;  recollecting,  that  *  they  are  placed  under  our  protection, 
and  subject  to  our  coercion,  so  far  as  public  safety  requires  it, 
and  no  further.'  f  And  the  paramount  authority  must  also  de- 
termine the  manner  in  which  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  asserted  ; 
whether  the  principles  to  be  enforced  shall  pass  through  the 
ordinary  process  of  legislation,  and  be  recorded  in  our  statute- 
books,  or  whether  they  shall  be  submitted  to,  and  approved 
by,  both  parties,  and  embodied  in  a  treaty.  We  have  followed 
each  course,  without  any  very  obvious  difference  in  the  princi- 
ples or  objects,  which  sometimes  appear  as  a  municipal  regula- 
tion, and  sometimes  as  a  conventional  arrangement ;  while,  we 
believe,  all  other  nations  adopt  the  '  Sic  volo^*  in  their  commu- 
nications with  the  aboriginal  tribes.  And  as  '  their  condition 
is  gradually  changing,'  J  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant, 
when  our  practice  must  change,  and  when  the  legislatures  must 
speak  to  them  as  they  speak  to  our  own  citizens,  in  terms  of 
authority. 

*  Chief  Justice  Spencer.  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. — Johnson's 
Reporte,  Vol.  XX.  p.  193. 

f  Chancellor  Kent,  ul  supra.  The  learned  commentator,  by  the 
expression  '  public  safety,'  did  not  mean  to  restrict  this  right  of  in- 
terference to  cases  involving  actual  danger.  For  we  should  then  be 
left,  and  so  would  the  British  government^  which  has  adopted  the 
eame  course,  without  any  justification  for  our  laws  regulating  trade 
and  intercourse  with  them,  for  the  restrictions  upon  their  power  to 
convey  their  lands,  and  for  many  disabilities,  or,  more  truly,  protec- 
tions, found  in  our  statute-books.  The  permanent  interest  of  both 
parties  must  be  the  measure  of  this  '  public  safety.' 

X  Chief  Justice  Spencer,  id  tupra. 
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But  we  ittiTSt  return  to  the  letter  which  we  have  had  under 
eian)ination.  The  Secretary,  after  alluding  to  the  rights  ac- 
quired by  Georgia  under  the  cession  of  1802,  proceeds  to  con- 
sider the  claim  of  the  Indians,  as  expressed  by  themselves,  to 
be  ^  unshackled '  by  '  the  laws  of  the  individual  states,  be- 
cause independent  of  ihem.'  And  after  showing  the  fallacy  of 
the  proposition,  he  states  very  forcibly  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  an  interference  by  the  President  to  stay  the  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction  by  the  state  of  Georgia,  even  if  her  claim 
were  a  doubtful  one.  The  question  would  be  one  admitting 
no  common  arbiter,  and  the  delegation  is  emphatically  told, 
that  *  the  President  cannot  and  will  not  beguile  them  with  such 
an  expectation.  The  arms  of  this  country  cannot  and  will  not 
be  employed  to  stay  any  state  of  this  union  from  the  exercise 
of  those  legitimate  powers  which  attach  and  belong  to  their 
sovereign  character.'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  view 
of  this  question  taken  by  the  government,  the  frankness  of  the 
reply  is  worthy  of  praise.  Nothing  is  concealed,  and  nothing 
left  to  conjecture.  The  Secretary  then  assures  them,  that  the 
United  States  will  afford  them  protection,  and  secure  to  them 
the  occupation  of  their  soil ;  that  '  this4s  demanded  by  justice^  y 
and  will  not  ba  withheld ; '  but  that  in  '  doing  tliis,  iha  right 
o£Lpeumtting.iQ  them  the^  enjoyment  of  a  separate  government 
within  the  limits  of  a  state,  and  of  denying  the  exercise  of 
sovereignty  to  that  state,  within  her  own  limits,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted.' 

The  subject  of  a  removal  from  their  present  residence,  and 
an  establishment  in  the  irans-Mississippian  regions,  is  then  in- 
troducied,  and  the  considerations  in  favor  of  the  measure  are 
ably  urged.  We  quote  the  following  portions  of  the  letter,  be- 
cause the  views  which  are  taken  are  practical  and  just,  and 
are  enforced  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  humanity. 

•  The  President  desires  me  to  say,  that  the  feelings  entertain- 
ed by  him  towards  your  people,  are  of  the  most  friendly  kind  ; 
and  that  in  the  intercourse  heretofore,  in  past  times,  so  frequently 
had  with  the  chiefs  of  your  nation,  he  failed  not  to  warn  them 
of  the  consequences  which  would  result  to  them  from  residing 
within  the  limits  of  sovereign  states.  He  holds  to  them  now  no 
other  language  than  that  which  he  has  heretofore  employed,  and 
in  doing  so,  feels  convinced,  that  he  is  pointing  out  that  course, 
which  humanity  and  a  just  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  Indians 
will  be  found  to  sanctioD.     In  the  view  entertained  by  him  of  this 
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important  matter,  there  is  but  a  single  alternative, — to  yield  to 
the  operation  of  those  laws,  which  Georgia  claims  and  has  a  right 
to  extend  throughout  her  own  limits,  or  to  remove,  and  by  as- 
sociating with  your  brothers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  become 
again  united  as  one  nation,  carrying  along  with  you  that  protec- 
tion which,  there  situated,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  extend.  The  Indians  being  thus  brought  together, 
at  a  distance  from  their  white  brothers,  will  be  relieved  from 
very  many  of  those  interruptions  which,  situated  as  they  are  at 
present,  are  without  a  remedy.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  will  then  be  able  to  exercise  over  them  a  paternal  and 
superintending  care,  to  happier  advantage ;  to  stay  encroach- 
ments, and  preserve  them  in  peace  and  amity  with  each  other ; 
while  with  the  aid  of  schools,  a  hope  may  be  indulged,  that  ere 
long  industry  and  refinement  will  take  the  place  of  those  wan- 
dering habits  now  so  peculiar  to  the  Indian  character,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  impede  them  in  their  march  to  civilization.' 

The  delegation  is  then  informed,  that  instructions  had  been 
given  to  remove  from  their  lands  certain  persons,  who  had  in- 
truded upon  them,  and  of  whom  they  had  complained. 

The  letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  the  Emigration,  Preservation,  and  Im- 
provement of  the  Indians,  contains  the  same  general  views  up- 
on these  topics  as  the  preceding  letter  ;  with  some  difference, 
however,  in  the  argument  and  illustrations,  and  an  unequivocal 
disavowal  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  ef- 
fect the  removal  of  the  Indians  by  compulsory  measures.  The 
appeal  to  the  law  and  practice  of  oiher  states,  is  strongly  put, 
and  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  clearly  stated. 

*  From  the  conversations  had  with  the  President,  recently  and 
formally,  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians,  I  am  satisfied,  that  no 
man  in  the  country  entertains  towards  them  better  feelings,  or 
has  a  stronger  desire  to  see  them  placed  in  that  condition  which 
may  conduce  to  their  advancement  and  happiness.  But  to  en- 
courage them  to  the  idea,  that  within  the  confines  of  a  state, 
they  may  exercise  all  the  forms  and  requisites  of  a  government, 
fashioned  to  their  own  condition  and  necessities,  he  does  not 
consider  can  be  advantageous  to  them,  or  that  the  exercise  of 
such  a  right  can  be  properly  conceded.  What  would  the  au- 
thorities of  the  state  of  New  York  say  to  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  establish  within  her  limits  a  separate 
and  independent  government ;  and  yet  their  authority  to  do  so 
would  be  as  undeniable  as  that  of  the  Creeks  or  Cherokees, 
within  the  territory  of  Georgia  or  Alabama.     Would  they  agree, 
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that  the  Indian  law  of  retaliation  on  the  next  of  kin  should  be 
enforced,  for  the  accidental  killing  of  one  of  their  own  tribe  1  * 
Or  that  nothing  of  trade  and  commerce  by  her  citizens  should 
take  place  within  their  limits,  except  in  conformity  to  the  pro- 
visions of  their  municipal  code  ?  Would  they  consent  to  have 
their  citizens  rendered  liable  to  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  an 
Indian  court  of  justice,  and  to  have  meted  out  to  them  the  pen- 
alties of  their  criminal  code  ?  It  is  obvious  that  no  state  in  the 
union  would  grant  such  authority.  Concede,  however,  that  these 
Indians  are  entitled  to  be  considered  sovereign  within  their  own 
limits,  and  you  concede  everything  else  as  matter  of  conse- 
quence.    Admit  the  principle,  and  all  is  admitted.' 

We  have  considered  these  able  and  interesting  documents 
at  some  length,  because  they  furnish  the  first  disclosures,  which 
have  been  publicly  made  by  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  of  its  general  views  of  the  principles  and  policy  of 
our  Indian  intercourse,  since  the  message  of  Mr  Monroe  to 
Congress  in  1825,  communicating  his  sentiments  upon  the 
same  subject.  They  are  therefore  important  state-papers ;  and 
the  doctrine  maintained,  and  the  purposes  avowed,  are  well 
worthy  of  an  impartial  examination. 

Three  distinct  propositions  are  deducible  from  these  docu- 
ments. 

V  1.  A  direct  avowal  of  the  right  of  the  individual  states  to 
assert  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians  living  within 
their  limits,  and  an  explicit  declaration,  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment will  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority. 

2.  A  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  re- 
quire their  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  only  they 
can  expect  to  increase  and  improve,  and  the  advice  of  the 
President  to  them  to  adopt  this  course  without  delay  ;  in  which 
case  a  suitable  country  will  be  assigned  and  guarantied  to 
them,  and  the  necessary  aid  furnished  by  the  United  States  to 
enable  them  to  remove,  and  to  establish  themselves  comfort- 
ably in  their  new  residence. 

*Let  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  New  York  answer  this 
appoeite  question.  'This  statute  not  only  asserts  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  this  state  over  all  crimes  or  onences  committed  within 
the  Indian  reservations,  but  it  expressly  negcUea  any  jurisdiction  to 
the  Indian  tribes  to  take  cognizance  of  o&nces  committed  therein, 
even  by  iJiose  of  their  own  tribe.* — Johnson's  Reports,  Vol.  XJ(, 
p.  192. 
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3.  A  solemn  assurance,  that  no  force  will  be  employed  to 
effect  their  removal,  and  that  those  who  decline  to  remove 
will  be  suffered  to  remain  upon  tlieir  lands,  and  protected  in 
their  right  of  occupation.  To  wiiich  may  be  added,  that  land 
may  be  laid  off  in  fee  to  such  families  as  remain,  and  as,  we 
presume,  may  wish  to  receive  it. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  American  government  upon  this 
interesting  topic.  It  is  evident,  from  many  circumstances,  that 
the  time  has  arrived,  when  some  change  is  necessary  in  this 
branch  of  our  policy.  The  public  mind  in  our  own  country  is 
agitated  by  the  doubts  and  difficulties  attending  it ;  and  the 
Indians  themselves  seem  aware,  that  their  fate  must,  ere  long, 
be  finally  decided.  If  the  subject  is  considered  in  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  moderation,  that  decision  may  lead  to  their  ulti- 
mate prosperity. 

As  we  have  already  touched  incidentally  upon  the  rights 
and  duties  of  civilized  states,  in  their  intercourse  with  savage 
tribes  residing  within  their  borders,  we  shall  not  enter  into  a 
formal  discussion  of  the  subject.  After  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  general  question,  a  reference  to  some  authorities,  and 
an  appeal  to  some  examples,  we  shall  dismiss  the  topic. 

The  relations  which  the  nations  of  the  world  bear  to  one 
another,  have  been  deduced  from  general  principles  of  expe- 
diency and  natural  law ;  discussed  and  illustrated  by  learned 
and  able  men ;  settled  by  the  practice  of  many  ages,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  by  all  the  governments,  sufficiently  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  improvement  to  comprehend  the  subject  and 
estimate  its  importance.  Their  attitude  is  that  of  entire  in- 
dependence, acknowledging  no  superiority  and  applying  to  no 
common  arbiter.  In  all  disputes  which  arise,  the  subject  is 
discussed  upon  general  principles  of  reason  and  international 
law ;  and  few  claims  are  now  made  or  resisted,  for  which  plau- 
sible arguments  cannot  be  advanced  by  each  party..  If  these 
discussions  are  unsuccessful,  war  must  follow ;  for,  as  is  ob- 
served by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  '  sword  is  the  alone  arbi- 
ter in  any  community,  where  questions  of  adverse  sovereignty 
and  power  are  to  be  settled.'  In  the  actual  condition,  bow- 
ever,  of  civilized  states,  powerful  restraints  are  imposed  upon 
any  disposition  which  may  exist  to  appeal  with  too  much  fa- 
cility from  reason  to  force.  These  are  found  in  the  moral 
sentiments  of  all  rulers,  in  the  acknowledged  obligation  of 
public  law,  in  the  efficacy  of  public  opinion,  in  the  certain  in- 
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jury  and  uncertain  issue  of  war,  and  to  these  we  may  add, 
among  the  nations  of  Christendom,  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  mankind,  that 
the  general  progress  of  improvement  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, which  are  now  taking  place,  will  extend  the  obligation  of 
these  causes,  and  add  vigor  to  their  operation.  But  there  are 
barbarous  tribes  in  the  world,  who  do  not  feel  the  force  of 
these  restraints,  who  have  neither  religion  nor  morality,  neither  J 
public  opinion  nor  public  law,  to  check  their  propensity  for 
war ;  whose  code  requires  them  to  murder,  and  not  to  subdue  ; 
to  plunder  and  devastate,  and  not  to  secure.  Are  such  tribes 
to  be  admitted  into  the  community  of  nations,  ignorant  of  every- 
thing but  their  own  barbarous  practices,  and  utterly  regard- 
less of  their  own  promises,  and  of  any  higher  obligations  ? 
While  they  occupy  distant  islands,  or  remain  insulated  amid 
the  forests  of  an  immense  continent,  the  question  is  purely 
speculative.  But  when  they  approach  a  civilized  region,  or  a 
civilized  region  approaches  them,  it  assumes  a  character  of 
great  importance ;  and  a  just  regard  to  their  own  safety  re- 
quires the  people  thus  brought  into  contact  with  them,  to  inves- 
tigate and  settle  the  principles  of  intercommunication.  Such 
is  and  has  long  been  the  situation  of  the  European  colonies 
planted  in  America,  and  of  the  independent  states  which  have 
arisen  from  them. 

From  the  commencement  of  these  settlements,  a  rude  and 
barbarous  people  were  around  them  and  among  them  ;  a  people 
whose  only  business  was  war  and  hunting  ;  who  acted  from  im- 
pube  more  than  from  reason ;  whose  customs  required  blood 
for  blood,  injury  for  injury,  without  looking  to  the  intention  of 
the  party  ;  who  could  not  feel  the  obligation  of  general  princi-"" 
pies,  nor  engage  in  their  discussion  ;  who  had  no  governments 
to  guide  or  control  them,  no  laws  to  restrain  them,  no  officers 
to  punish  them  ;  who  had  no  permanent,  settled  residence, 
where  tliey  could  be  found,  nor  any  property  to  defend; 
whose  institutions  irresistibly  impelled  them  to  war;  whose 
young  men  were  despised,  until  they  had  shed  the  blood  of  an 
enemy,  and  whose  old  men  were  disregarded  when  too  feeble 
to  pursue  that  enemy  ;  who,  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  seem  to  be  actuated  only  by  a  fear  of  consequences,  or 
by  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  advantage  ; — and  it  is  our  de- 
cided conviction,  that  these  are  the  ruling  motives  which  in- 
fluence their  conduct. 
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It  is  evident,  that  two  such  races  cannot  exist  in  contact,  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  Their  wars  would  soon  come  to  be 
wars  of  extermination  ;  or  the  civilized  power,  gaining  the  as- 
cendency due  to  superiority  in  arms,  intelligence,  and  improve- 
ment, would  exercise  a  wholesome  restraint  over  the  conduct, 
and  a  general  supervision  over  the  concerns,  of  their  barbarous 
neighbors.  A  jurisdiction  of  this  nature  is  essential  to  the  safe- 
ty of  both,  and  its  extent  must  be  determined  by  those  who 
are  called  to  exercise  it.  Acknowledging  the  force  of  these 
principles,  and  acting  in  conformity  with  them,  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  various  European  nations,  possessing  colonies  in 
America,  have  assumed  complete  authority  over  the  aboriginal 
tribes  remaining  within  their  limits.  And  can  it  be  doubted, 
if  one  of  these  tribes  were  placed  upon  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, that  some  of  tlie  surrounding  powers  would  take  it  under 
their  protection,  and  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  it  ? 
And  this,  without  tlieir  consent,  or  even  against  it,  but  ^  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case.'  Thus,  without  going  back  to  the 
question  of  right  derived  from  conquest  or  discovery,  or  re- 
sorting to  the  received  doctrine  respecting  the  duty  of  cultivat- 
ing the  earth,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  view,  that  we  are 
here;  and  that,  whether  the  original  system  of  colonization 
were  right  or  wrong,  a  just  regard  to  the  safety  of  both  re- 
quires, that  we  should  govern  and  they  obey. 

This  general  right  of  control  is  not  subject  to  the  artificial 
rules  of  construction  already  referred  to,  which  too  often  de- 
feat the  wholesome  operation  of  mimicipal  law.  It  depends 
upon  higher  principles,  and  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  of  man- 
kind. It  is  founded  in  what  is  termed,  by  the  writers  upon 
the  law  of  nations,  '  the  right  of  security.'  ^  A  nation  may 
even,'  says  Vattel,  speaking  of  the  consequences  of  this  right, 
*  if  necessary,  put  the  aggressor  out  of  the  condition  to  injure  ^ 
him.  He  makes  use  of  his  right  in  all  these  measures,  when 
guided  by  reason.'  *  No  candid  man  can  look  back  upon  the 
history  of  the  Indians,  or  survey  their  habits,  character,  and  in- 
stitutions, without  being  sensible,  that  they  are  ^  a  nation  of  a 
restless  and  mischievous  disposition,'  and  that  '  all  have  a  right 
to  join  in  order  to  repress,  chastise,  and  put  it  ever  after  out 
of  its  power  to  injure  them.' 

Nor  can  it  be  objected  to  the  practical  application  of  this 

*  2  Vattel,  Book  ii.  Chapter  4. 
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doctrine,  that  the  Indians  have  improved  in  their  manners  and 
morals,  and  are  now  less  disposed  than  formerly  to  molest  our 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  most  unprovoked  aggressions  and  atro- 
cious barbarities  have  been  committed  within  a  few  years  ;  and 
nothing  but  the  absence  of  foreign  aid,  and  the  impression  of 
our  strength,  prevents  the  i*enewal  of  the  scenes  at  Fort 
Mimms,  at  the  Maumee,  and  at  the  River  Raisin. 

The  elementary  writers  of  Europe  have  frequently  discussed 
the  questions  of  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  civilized  and 
savage  nations,  to  which  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  has 
given  rise.  And  their  conclusions  are  in  conformity  with  the 
view  we  have  presented.  '  Vattel  had  just  notions  of  the  value 
of  these  aboriginal  rights  of  savages,  and  of  the  true  principles 
of  natural  law  in  relation  to  them.  He  observes,  tliat  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  was  an  obligation  imposed  by  nature  upon 
mankind,  and  that  the  human  race  could  not  well  subsist  or 
greatly  multiply,  if  rude  tribes,  which  had  not  advanced  from 
the  hunter  state,  were  entitled  to  claim  and  retain  all  the 
boundless  forests  through  which  they  might  wander.  If  such 
people  will  usurp  more  territory  than  they  can  subdue  and  cul- 
tivate, they  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  a  nation  of  cultivators 
puts  in  a  claim  for  a  part.  Though  the  conquest  of  the  half- 
civilized  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  was  a  palpable  usurpa- 
tion, and  an  act  of  atrocious  injustice,  the  establishment  of  the 
French  and  English  colonies  in  North  America  was  entirely 
lawful ;  and  the  colonists  have  not  deviated  from  the  precepts 
of  the  law  of  nature,  in  confining  the  natives  within  narrower 
limits.'  * 

The  same  general  doctrine,  variously  illustrated  and  modi- 
fied, will  be  found  in  the  works  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  margin.  Any  of  our  readers,  who  are  disposed  to  pursue 
this  investigation  farther,  will  meet  with  an  ample  field  for 
their  research  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  of  the 
authors  who  have  discussed  it.  f 

In  the  case  before  referred  to,  of  Johnson  versus  Mcintosh, 

♦Kent's  Commentaries,  Vol.  III.  p.  313,  314. 

t  Penn  versus  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Vesey,  445. — 2  Rutherford's  In- 
Btilutes,  29. — Locke  on  Government,  Book  ii.  Chapter  7,  Sections  87^ 
89.  Chapter  xii.  Section  143.  Chapter  ix.  Sections  123,  130.— Jef^ 
ferson'a  Notes,  12(>.— Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations,  2-16.-— 
Smith's  History  of  New  York,  35-41.— Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois, 
1.  xviii.  Chapters  11,  12,  13.— Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  v. 
Chapter  1. — Majrtens'  Law  of  Nations,  67,  69. 
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in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice 
says,  that  '  the  United  States  then  have  nnequiirocally  acceded 
to  that  great  and  broad  rule  by  which  its  civilized  inhabitants 
now  hold  this  country.  They  hold,  and  assert  in  themselves, 
the  title  by  which  it  was  acquired.  They  maintain,  as  all  oth- 
ers have  maintained,  that  discovery  gave  an  exclusive  right  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  by  occupancy,  either  by  purchase 
or  by  conquest,  and  gave  dUo  a  right  to  such  a  degree  of  save- 
reigntfy  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  would  allow  them  to 
exercise.*  * 

And  again,  *  But  the  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  this  coun- 
try were  6erce  savages,  whose  occupation  was  war,  and  whose 
subsistence  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the  forest.  To  leave  them 
m  possession  of  their  countr}',  was  to  leave  the  cotratry  a  wil- 
derness ;  to  govern  them  as  a  distinct  people  was  impossible, 
because  they  were  as  brave  and  as  high-spirited  as  they  were 
fierce,  and  they  were  ready  to  repel  by  arms  every  attempt  on 
their  independence.  What  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
this  state  of  tilings  ?  The  Europeans  were  under  the  necessity, 
either  of  abandoning  the  country  and  relinquishing  their  pom- 
pous claims  to  it ;  or  of  enforcing  those  claims  by  the  sword, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  principles  adapted  to  the  condition  of  a 
people  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  mix,  and  who  could  not 
be  governed  as  a  distinct  society ;  or  of  remaining  in  tfaeir 
neighborhood,  and  exposing  themselves  to  the  perpetual  hazard 
of  being  massacred.  Frequent  and  bloody  wars,  in  which  the 
whites  were  not  always  the  aggressors,  ensued.*  f 

^  For  a  long  succession  of  years,'  says  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  *  we  have  exercised  an  entire  supremacy  over 
all  the  tribes  within  the  state,  and  have  regulated  by  law  their 
internal  concerns,  their  contracts,  and  their  property.'  { 

But  leaving  these  views,  founded  upon  principle  and  au- 
thority, let  us  inquire  into  the  actual  relations  which  have  been 
established  between  the  colonies  and  states  of  European  de- 
scent, and  the  aboriginal  tribes.  And  we  believe  it  will  be 
found,  that  no  doubts  have  heretofore  existed,  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  they  could  exercise.  The  only  doubt 
has  been,  how  far  expediency  and  discretion  required,  that 
jurisdiction  should  be  exercised. 

France,  as  we  have  already  stated,  never  suffered  her  au- 


♦  Whetton'i  Reports,  Vol.  VUI.  p.  587.  f  Hem,  p.  590. 

X  Joboflon's  Reports,  VoL  XX.  p.  19a 
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tliority  to  be  controlled  or  questioned  by  the  Indian  tribes. 
Her  laws  and  ordinances  penetrated  every  part  of  her  empire 
ID  America,  and  the  extent  of  their  operation  was  only  de- 
termined by  the  sovereign  power. 

Spain,  as  is  well  known,  assumed  an  entire  jurisdiction  over 
the  savages  occupying  the  country  she  acquired  by  conquest 
or  discovery. 

^  In  America  every  Indian  is  either  an  immediate  vassal  of 
the  crown,  or  depends  upon  some  subject,  to  whom  the  dis- 
trict, in  which  he  resides,  has  been  granted  for  a  limited  time, 
under  the  denomination  of  an  encomiendaJ*  * 

*  For  the  farther  relief  of  men  so  much  exposed  to  oppres- 
sion, the  Spanish  Court  has  appropriated  an  officer  in  every 
district,  with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Indians.  It  is  his 
function,  as  the  name  implies,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians ;  to  appear  as  their  defender  in  the  courts  of  justice ; 
and  by  the  interposition  of  his  authority,  to  set  bounds  to  the 
encroachments  and  exactions  of  his  countrymen.'  f 

We  need  not  go  back  to  our  colonial  history,  to  discover  the 
maxims  of  British  policy  upon  this  subject.  From  one  end  of 
her  empire  to  the  other,  the  acts  of  her  Parliament  are  su- 
preme, and  all  other  authority  bows  before  them.  How  far 
that  nation  has  extended  its  authority  over  the  territories  of  the 
Indians,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  section  of  an  act  of  the 
thirty-first  of  George  the  Third,  passed  August  II,  1803. 

*  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  all  ofiences 
committed  within  any  of  the  Indian  territories,  or  parts  of 
America,  not  within  the  limits  of  either  of  the  said  Provinces 
of  Lower  or  Upper  Canada,  or  of  any  civil  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  shall  be,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be, 
offences  of  the  same  nature,  and  shall  be  tried  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  subject  to  the  same  punishment,  as  if  the  same  had  been 
committed  within  the  provinces  of  Lower  or  Upper  Canada.' 

The  third  section  provides  for  the  appointment  of  persons 
to  issue  process  into  any  of  the  Indian  territories,  and  author- 
izes the  apprehension  and  conveyance  to  Lower  Canada  for 
trial,  of  any  one  guilty  of  any  offence  in  said  territories. 

We  imagine  it  would  be  difficult  for  Georgia  or  Alabama 
to  pass  a  more  comprehensive  law  than  this,  or  one  assuming 
more  absolute  jurisdiction. 

*  Robertson's  History  of  America,  Book  viii.  f  Idem. 
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The  United  States  have  provided,  by  municipal  regulations, 
the  mode  in  which  trade  shall  he  carried  on  in  the  Indian 
country,  in  which  ardent  spirits  shall  be  excluded,  trespasses 
punished,  and  horses  purchased.  Disabilities  are  imposed  and 
securities  are  provided,  evincing  alike  the  opinion  of  Congress, 
that  they  possess  jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  country,  and  that 
it  was  expedient  to  exercise  it.  Among  the  most  important  of 
the  latter  is  the  clause  which  creates  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
an  Indian  who  has  ever  been  in  possession  of  any  property, 
the  right  of  which  is  in  dispute  between  him  and  a  white  man. 
The  provision  also,  disabling  Indians  from  selling  clothing, 
cooking  or  farming  utensils,  arms,  he.  is  in  fact  an  important 
protection.  The  military  force  is  authorized  to  aid  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  offenders. 

Who  doubts  that  the  authority  which  could  enact  the  fol- 
lowing clause,  could  embrace  within  its  operation  the  whole 
^  life  and  conversation  '  of  the  Indians,  did  policy  .or  necessity 
require  it  ?  It  is  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  and  declares, 
'  that  if  any  Indian,  or  other  person  or  persons,  shaU,  within  the 
United  States,  or  within  any  town,  district,  or  territory,  belong- 
ing to  any  nation  or  nations  of  Indians,  commit  any  crimCf  of- 
fence, or  misdemeanor,  &£c.  he  shall  be  punished,  hjc.  Provided 
that  no  treaty  stipulation  shall  be  affected,  and  that  the  act 
shall  not  e^^tend  to  any  offence  committed  by  one  Indian 
against  another  within  the  Indian  boundary.' 

Connecticut,  as  early  as  1669,  extended  the  punishment  for 
murder  to  all  Indians  living  within  the  state;  and  in  1675, 
made  it  penal  for  any  Indian  to  be  drunk.  In  1717,  the  civil 
authority  is  required  to  make  the  Indians  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  the  state  for  the  punishment  of  such  immoralities 
as  they  may  be  guilty  of,  '  and  make  them  sensible,  that  they 
are  liable  to  the  penalties,  in  case  tliey  transgress  the  laws.' 

New  York,  as  we  have  seen,  has  expressly  taken  from  her 
Indian  tribes  all  right  to  try  and  punish  their  own  people,  and 
has  extended  her  criminal  code  over  them,  and  rendered  them 
responsible  to  her  courts,  declaring,  that  '  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  within 
this  state,  belongs  of  right  to  the  courts  holden  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  thereof,  as  a  necessary  attribute  of  sove- 
reignty.' * 


I  — 

Johnson's  Reports,  Vol.  XX.  p.  198. 
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We  may  safely  deduce,  from  this  cursory  examination,  the  j 
general  principle,  that  civilized  states  have  a  right  to  extend  ' 
their  jurisdiction  over  tribes  of  savages  living  within  their  lim-  iv^ 
its ;  and  that  in  the  practical  application  of  this  principle,  the 
usage  has  varied  from  an  absolute  jurisdiction,   leaving  no  dis- 
tinction between  Indians  and  other  citizens  and  subjects,  to 
that  general  supervision  exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
the  more  remote  tribes,  which   leaves .  in  full  vigor  all   their 
institutions.    Each  state   must  judge  for  itself,  how  much  of   . 
this  authority  it  will  relinquish  or  retain. 

Our  peculiar  form  of  government  presents  for  consideration 
one  question,  which  cannot  exist  in  a  monarchy  or  in  a  con- 
solidated republic.  Is  the  jurisdiction,  which  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  over  the  Indian  tribes,  to  be  assumed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  confederation,  or  of  the  state,  within  which 
such  tribes  reside  ?  It  is  a  question  growing  out  of  our  own 
municipal  institutions,  to  be  determined  by  ourselves,  in  which 
other  nations  have  nt)  right  to  interfere,  and  the  decision 
of  which  can  give  no  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Indians. 

We  have  seen  tliat  the  executive  department  of  the  Union 
has  conceded  the  existence  of  this  right  in  the  state  gov- 
ernments, and  we  think  a  few  observations  will  be  sufficient  to 
show,  that  it  is  a  concession  demanded  by  the  principles  of  our 
government,  and  by  the  usage  which  has  prevailed  among 
many  of  the  members  of  the  confederation.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  involving  the  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the 
state  legislatures,  one  principle  of  construction  seems  firmly 
established ;  that  the  latter  possess  all  the  legislative  authority 
which  is  not  withheld  from  them,  and  that  the  former  possess 
none  which  is  not  granted  to  them.  The  power  of  the  states, 
ex  vi  termini^  extends  over  all  the  persons  and  objects  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  states.  This  power,  in  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  New  York  already  referred  to,  is  '  o  necessary  at" 
tribute  of  sovereignty.^  Has  that  portion  of  it,  which  operates 
upon  the  Indians,  been  granted  to  the  general  government? 
To  the  constitution  of  the  general  government  we  must  look 
for  the  resolution  of  this  question.  And  the  only  provision 
we  there  find,  relating  to  the  Indians,  is  the  third  clause  of  the 
eighth  section,  which  grants  to  Congress  the  power  •  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  tlie  several 
states,  and  witli  the  Indian  tribes.'  Certainly  this  is  too  nar- 
row a  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  so  broad  a  superstruc- 
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ture,  as  that  which  would  include  witbin  it  the  whole  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Indians.  The  regulation  of  commerce  can  by 
DO  fair  interpretation  include,  within  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tion, all  the  acts  and  duties  of  life,  and  thus  confer  the  power 
of  exclusive  legislation.  And  the  less  so,  as  the  same  clause 
extends  this  power  of  regulating  commerce  to  the  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states ;  over  the 
former  of  which  Congress  can  have  no  legislative  power,  and 
over  the  latter  a  legislative  power  in  certain  specified  cases 
only. 

To  the  general  government  is  also  given  authority  to  *  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory ^  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.'  But  this 
power  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  usual  process  of 
legislation.  The  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  may  be  in  the 
states,  and  the  power  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  United  States. 
And  such,  in  fact,  is  the  operation  of  this  clause. 

Congress  regulate  as  they  please  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands,  punish  trespasses  upon  them,  and  have  created  a  sys- 
tem for  their  survey  and  sale  and  settlement.  But  the  persons 
living  upon  these  lands,  before  their  sale,  are  subject,  as  well 
as  afterwards,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  within  which 
they  lie. 

We  are  aware,  that  the  treaty-making  power  may  affect  this 
branch  of  the  inquiry.  Treaties  have  been  formed  by  the 
United  States  with  most  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  it  is  now  too 
late  to  call  in  question  their  obligation,  or  the  power  of  the 
government  to  conclude  them ;  although  it  is  difficult  to  point 
to  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  or  neces- 
sarily grants  this  power.  The  practice  had  prevailed  under 
the  Confederation,  where  the  grant  of  power,  relating  to  the  In- 
dians, was  more  comprehensive  than  in  the  Constitution.  In- 
stead of  regulating  commerce  only,  it  conferred  upon  Congress 
the  power  of  '  regulating  the  trade  and  management  of  aU  af- 
fairs with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  states,  pro- 
vided that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  within  its  own  limits 
be  not  injured  or  violated.' 

And  this  practice  was  probably  continued  by  the  new  gov- 
ernment, from  a  conviction  of  its  utility,  and  from  the  relations 
of  peace  and  war,  which  were  allowed  to  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  another  of  the 
anomalies,  of  which  the  general  subject  is  so  fruitful.     If  it 
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were  a  question  now  to  be  agitated  for  the  first  time,  the  de- 
cision would  probably  be  adverse  to  the  exercise  of  the  power. 
But  we  consider  it  as  settled  by  this  practical  exposition,  and 
that  all  the  rights,  secured  to  the  Indians  by  these  treaties,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  which  may  ex- 
ist among  ourselves,  concerning  the  relative  power  of  the  va- 
rious parties  to  our  government.  And  if,  in  these  compacts, 
any  pledge  has  been  given,  that  the  Indians  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  legislative  authority  of  the  states  within  which  they 
live,  we  have  only  to  submit  to  an  improvident  stipulation,  and 
leave  them  free,  whatever  be  the  consequences.  But  such  an 
assurance  cannot  be  found.  The  possession  of  their  lands  is 
guarantied  to  them,  and  this  guarantee  the  President  has  avow- 
ed his  determination  to  respect.  It  will  be,  we  have  no  doubt, 
respected  by  the  state  governments. 

We  have  cursorily  examined  the  statutes  of  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  and  in 
each  of  these  we  find  laws  passed  to  restrain  or  protect  the 
Indians,  founded  upon  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  states, 
and  upon  their  assumption  of  jurisdiction  over  these  persons 
and  their  property.  Such  laws  may  exist  in  all  the  states. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  extend  the  inquiry  farther. 

This  question  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  tribes  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  seriously  agitated.  Heretofore,  no  one  among 
them,  or  for  them,  has  denied  the  obligation  of  any  law  passed 
to  protect  or  restrain  them.  But  new  circumstances  have  in- 
tervened, and  new  pretensions  are  advanced.  A  government 
de  facto  has  been  organized  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  claiming  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers, 
and  all  the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty^  independent  of 
that  state. 

The  establishment  of  this  government,  thus  claiming  to  be 
independent,  and  the  probability,  that  a  similar  policy  will  be 
adopted  by  the  other  southern  tribes,  by  which  means  they 
may  become  permanently  established  in  their  present  posses- 
sions, necessarily  presents  to  the  states,  within  whose  limits 
they  reside,  a  serious  question  for  consideration.  It  is  evident, 
that  if  this  pretension  be  not  resisted  now,  resistance  hereafter 
will  be  in  vain.  It  is  one  of  those  questions,  eminently  prac- 
tical, which  a  few  years'  acquiescence  would  settle.  What 
might  now  be  the  assertion  of  a  just  and  proper  jurisdiction  by 
the  civilized  communities,  might  then  be  an  unjust  claim,  to 
be  enforced  only  by  war  and  conquest. 
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We  have  already  expressed  our  coDvictions,  founded  on 
some  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  and  of  the  efibrts 
which  have  been  formerly  and  recently  made  to  change  their 
condition  and  institutions,  that  so  long  as  they  retain  positions 
surrounded  by  our  citizens,  these  efforts  will  be  unproductive, 
and  that  the  Indians  themselves  will  decline  in  numbers,  mor-  , 
als,  and  happiness.  If  'these  things  are  so,'  no  just  views  of  ^ 
policy  or  humanity,  require  on  their  part  the  assertion  of  such 
a  right,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  it  on  ours.  A  false  con- 
ception of  their  own  interest,  or  a  temporary  excitement,  which 
may  have  operated  on  some  of  their  influential  men,  and  led 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  ought  not  to  affect  our  views  or 
decision.  This  demand  is  now  made,  for  the  first  time,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  continent.  Writers  upon  natural  law, 
courts  of  high  character  and  jurisdiction,  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  are  all  adverse  to  it.  We  can  discern  no  advantages 
which  either  party  can  reasonably  anticipate  from  such  a 
measure. 

There  can  be  none  to  the  Indians ;  for  if  they  are  anxious 
and  prepared  for  a  stable  government,  which  shall  protect  all 
and  encourage  all,  such  governments  they  will  find  in  the  states 
where  they  reside.  What  has  a  Cherokee  to  fear  from  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  Georgia?  If  he  has  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  improvement,  as  many  sanguine  persons  believe 
and  represent,  he  will  find  these  laws  more  just,  better  admin- 
istered, and  far  more  equal  in  their  operation,  than  the  reguJa- 
iions  which  the  chiefs  have  established  and  are  enforcing. 
What  Indian  has  ever  been  injured  by  the  laws  of  any  state  ? 
We  ask  the  question  without  any  fear  of  the  answer.  If  these 
Indians  are  too  ignorant  and  barbarous  to  submit  to  the  state  ' 
laws,  or  duly  estimate  their  value,  they  are  too  ignorant  and 
barbarous  to  establish  and  maintain  a  government  which  shall 
protect  its  own  citizens,  and  preserve  the  necessary  relations 
and  intercourse,  with  its  neighbo.rs.  And  if  there  are  any  se- 
rious practical  objection  to  the  operation  of  these  laws,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  state  of  society  among  the  Indians,  it  would  be 
easy  for  the  state  authorities  to  make  such  changes  and  inter- 

Eose  such  securities  as  would  protect  them  now,  and  lead  them 
ereafter,  if  anything  can  lead  them,  to  a  full  participation  in 
political  rights. 

New  York  has  acted  upon  this  principle,  in  authorizing  the 
Brothertown  Indians  to  hold  town  meetings  and  elect  town 
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officers.  No  doubt  can  exist  of  the  disposition  of  the  state 
legislatures  thus  to  accommodate  their  laws  to  the  actual  con-* 
dition  of  the  Indians.  And  in  fact  it  is  the  criminal  and  not 
the  civil  code,  from  which  they  have  anything  to  fear.  The 
former  extends  to  them  all,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  its  pr^ess, 
its  prohibitions,  and  its  punishments,  introduces  regulations  ut- 
teriy  at  variance  with  all  they  have  seen,  or  heard,  or  believed. 
The  rights  and  remedies,  secured  and  provided  by  the  civil  code, 
would  affect  them  less,  as  they  have  little  for  them  to  operate 
upon,  and  the  obligation  of  a  promise  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  j 
them.  But  the  experiment  has  already  been  made,  in  many 
of  the  states,  of  extending  over  them  the  action  of  the  crimi- 
nal  laws,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  general  government  has 
done  the  same,  through  the  whole  vast  extent  of  the  Indian 
country,  however  rude  or  barbarous  may  be  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing it,  in  all  cases  where  an  injury  has  been  committed  againist 
a  white  man.  We  have  yet  to  learn,  that  any  injustice  has  re- 
sulted from  this  legislation. 

But  if  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  advantages  which  the  In- 
dian tribes  would  derive  from  these  independent  governments, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  mischiefs  they  would  produce 
to  the  states  and  people,  within  whose  hmits  they  might  be 
formed. 

The  progress  of  improvement  would  be  checked.  Extensive 
tracts  of  land  would  be  held  by  the  Indians  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  continuity  of  settlements,  and  the  communication  between 
them,  would  be  interrupted.  Fugitives  from  labor  and  justice 
would  seek  shelter,  and  sometimes  find  it,  in  these  little  sove-  / 
reignties.  Questions  of  conflicting  jurisdiction  would  frequent-  ^ 
ly  occur,  not  easy  to  be  determined  ;  for  in  vain  might  we 
search  for  principle,  analogy,  or  precedent,  by  which  to  adjust 
them.  There  is  already  enough  of  the  imperivm  in  imperio 
in  our  government.  Another  wheel  is  not  wanted,  to  render 
the  machinery  still  more  complicated.  In  the  whole  extent 
of  Christendom,  can  a  single  instance  be  produced,  where  a 
state  has  voluntarily  permitted,  within  its  acknowledged  bound- 
aries, the  establishment  of  a  government,  independent  of,  and 
unconnected  with  its  own  ?  Faithless  to  themselves  would  be 
those  states  interested  in  this  subject,  and  regardless  of  their 
duties  of  '  self-preservation,'  which,  Vattel  says,  are  obligatory 
upon  all  nations,  were  they  to  assent  expressly,  or  by  implica- 
tion, to  these  demands. 
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But  in  the  firm  assertion  of  their  rights,  it  becomes  them 
cautiously  and  tenderly  to  approach  this  subject.  The  char- 
acter of  our  country  is  involved  in  it.  Many  excellent  men 
believe,  that  the  Indians  have  advanced,  and  are  advancing  in 
knowledge  and  improvement,  and  that  they  have  both  the  right 
qnd  ability  to  reorganize  their  political  institutions,  and  assume  a 
station  which  shall  be  coequal  with  the  state  governments. 
Erroneous  as  such  an  opinion  is,  both  in  principle  and  policy, 
still  something  is  due  to  the  feelings  and  motives  of  those  who 
entertain  it.  In  the  practical  assertion  of  jurisdiction,  which 
circumstances  now  require  some  of  the  state  governments  to 
make,  their  authorities  will  no  doubt  accommodate  their  meas- 
ures to  the  helpless,  defenceless,  and  sometimes,  we  fear, 
hopeless  condition  of  the  Indians ;  taking  care  that  such  checks 
and  limitations  are  im{>osed,  as  their  ignorance  and  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  of  the  whites  may  render  necessary. 

Impressed  with  the  conviction,  lliat  a  removal  from  their 
present  position  and  from  the  vicinity  of  our  settlements,  to  the 
regions  beyond  the  Mississippi,  can  alone  preserve  from  final 
extinction  the  remnant  of  our  aboriginal  population,  a  number  of 
benevolent  men  have  associated  themselves,  and  established  a 
society  under  the  appellation  of  *  The  Indian  Board,  for  the 
Emigration,  Preservation,  and  Improvement  of  the  Aborigines 
of  America,'  the  objects  of  which  are  distinctly  indicated  by  this 
title.  The  Society  avows  its  intention  to  *  afford  to  the  emigrant 
Indians  all  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  arts  of  life  and  the 
duties  of  religion,'  and  pledges  itself  '  to  cooperate  with  the 
federal  government  of  the  United  States  in  its  operations  on 
-Indian  affairs,  and  at  no  time  to  contravene  its  laws.'  The 
constitution  and  first  proceedings  of  the  society  are  contained 
ID  the  pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  and  the  same 
pamphlet  contains  also  an  address  from  Colonel  McKenney  to 
the  Society,  and  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  to  Mr  Evarts, 
in  both  of  which  the  general  subject  of  Indian  emigration  is 
considered,  and  in  the  latter  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Southern  tribes  are  stated  and  explained. 

Colonel  McKenney's  investigations  into  the  condition  of  the 
Indians,  and  into  the  causes  which  have  obstructed  their 
advancement  in  civilization  and  religion,  and  have  coun- 
teracted our  efforts  to  improve  them,  are  just  and  striking, 
and  evince  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  character  and  dis- 
position. 
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'  Need  I  stop  to  demonstrate/  he  observes,  *  how  utterly  im- 
practicable it  is,  to  remodel  the  Indian  character,  and  fashion  it 
after  the  civilized  form,  situated  as  those  tribes  are  within  our 
states  ?  Where  is  the  example  of  a  single  transformation  in  a 
tribe,  of  this  sort  ?  I  know  of  not  one.  But  I  know  of  many,  in 
which,  even  amidst  efforts  the  most  untiring,  the  Indians  have 
(although  individuals  have  profited)  disappeared ;  until,  now,  many 
of  our  states,  that  once  swanned  with  an  Indian  population,  con- 
tain not  a  vestige  of  one.  Whence  comes  this  decay  and  final 
disappearing  of  the  red  before  the  white  man  ?  It  comes  not  of 
the  color,  nor  of  physical  nor  moral  malformation,  nor  of  destiny, 
— but  from  causes  the  most  natural,  which  a  change  in  our  rela- 
tions to  each  other  would  work,  even  upon  us.  The  elements 
may  all  be  found  to  be  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  political,  and 
social  relations  which  exist  between  them  and  us.' 

In  his  Address  to  the  society,  Colonel  McKenney  takes  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  meliorate 
tlie  condition  of  the  Indians.  He  does  justice  to  the  ardent 
zeal  and  untiring  labor  of  *  the  Eliots,  the  Mayhews,  and 
Brainerds,  and  Kirklands,'  and  all  who,  before  our  day  and 
in  our  day,  have  devoted  themselves  or  their  treasure  to 
this  holy  work.  He  also  does  justice  to  the  result  of  these 
efforts,  when  he  describes  them  as  unavailing  and  unproduc- 
tive ;  having  no  permanent  effect,  and  leaving  no  perma- 
nent memorial.  His  analysis  of  the  moral  and  physical  ob- 
stacles which  have  prevented  success,  corresponds  with  the 
view  we  have  already  presented.  They  are  found  in  the 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  the  external  circum- 
stances which  have  moulded  the  character  of  the  Indian, 
and  taught  him  to  walk  through  his  own  world  of  forest  and 
game,  satisfied  with  himself,  and  dreading  no  evil  but  a  change 
in  his  condition.  The  following  considerations  are  stated  with 
fairness  and  candor. 

*  That  men,  and  good  men,  should  differ  in  their  views  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  our  In- 
dians, is  natural.  We  know  there  are  men,  and  good  men,  who 
are  opposed  to  the  emigration  of  the  Indians.  We  respect  them 
and  their  motives.  They  seek  to  save  and  civilize  these  people. 
We  profess  to  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  end,  and 
differ  only  as  to  the  mode.  We  once  entertained  similar  views  of 
this  question  with  them,  and  thought  it  practicable  to  preserve 
and  elevate  the  character  of  our  Indians,  even  in  their  present 
anomalous  relations  to  the  states,  but  it  was  ''  distance  that  lent 
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enchantment  to  the  view.*'  We  have  since  seen  for  ourselves, 
and  that  which  before  looked  like  flying  clouds,  we  found,  on  a 
nearer  approach,  to  be  impassable  mountains.  We  believe,  if  the  ,  v 
Indians  do  not  emigrate,  and  fly  the  causes  which  are  fixed  in  v 
themselves,  and  which  have  proved  so  destructive  in  the  past, 
thetf  must  perish.  We  might  distrust  our  own  conclusions,  though 
derived  from  personal  investigation,  did  not  experience  confirm 
them.  But  alas !  it  is  the  admonition  of  experience,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  claims  and  urges  us  to  employ  all  honorable 
means  to  persuade  these  hapless  people  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy 
which  is  proposed  to  them.' 

Colonel  McKenney  discloses  some  important  facts,  which 
would  justify  the  interposition  of  the  government  to  secure  to 
individuals  in  the  various  tribes,  disposed  to  emigrate,  their 
own  choice,  unawed  and  uninfluenced. 

*  We  esteem  it  to  be  our  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  correct  an 
error  which  has  obtained  in  regard  to  this  business  of  emigration. 
It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  Indians  are  opposed  to 
removal,  and  that  force  is  meditated  to  be  employed  to  compel 
them  to  go.  In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Indians  within  our  states,  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say,  they 
are  anxious  to  remove.  The  present  excitement  is  occasioned,  in 
great  part,  by  the  opposition  of  those  persons,  whose  interest  it  is  , 
to  keep  the  Indians  where  they  are.  Protection  has  actually  been 
sought  of  the  government  by  those  who  wish  to  better  th6ir  desti- 
ny, against  the  threats  of  others,  in  which  an  enrolment  for  emi- 
gration has  been  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  This  may  be  re- 
ceived as  the  real  state  of  the  case,  obtained  in  good  part  by  us 
on  personal  opportunities,  and  from  official  information,  confirm- 
ing our  observation  and  experience.  In  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  force,  to  drive  the  Indians  from  the  country  they  inhabit, 
so  far  from  this  being  correct,  they  have  been  told  by  the  Execu- 
tive, in  one  of  the  documents  read  to  you  to-night,  that  if  they 
choose  to  remain,  they  shall  be  protected  in  all  their  rights.' 

The  plan  for  tiieir  removal,  establishment,  and  gradual  im- 
provement, sketched  by  Colonel  McKenney,  is  just  to  our- 
selves, and  liberal  to  them  ;  offering  a  fair  exchange  of  property, 
insuring  present  subsistence  and  future  support,  and  holding  out 
rational  prospects  of  melioration  in  their  external  circumstances 
and  their  moral  relations. 

*  It  is  proposed  in  the  first  place  to  give  them  a  country,  and  to 
secure  it  to  them  by  the  most  ample  and  solemn  sanctions,  suit- 
able in  all  respects,  in  exchange  for  theirs  ;  to  pay  them  for  all 
their  improvements,  and  see  them,  free  of  cost,  to  their  new 
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homes ;  to  aid  them  afler  their  arrival,  and  protect  them  ;  to  put 
OFer  them  at  once  the  frame- work  of  a  government,  and  to  fill 
this  up,  as  their  advancement  in  civilization  may  require  it ;  to 
establish  schools  over  their  country,  for  the  enlightening  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  give  them  the  gospel.  In  fine,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  them  in  a  territorial  relation  to  us  in  all  res|)ects, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  consequent  upon  such  a 
relation,  civil,  political,  and  religious.  Thus  will  they  attain  an 
elevation  to  which,  in  their  present  relations,  they  can  never  as- 
pire. And  then  would  new  influences  be  created,  .ennobling  in 
their  tendencies,  and  animating  in  their  effects.  Under  these  the 
Indian  would  rise  to  the  distinction  to  which  he  has  always  been 
a  stranger,  and  live  and  act,  with  reference  to  the  corresponding 
honors  and  benefits  of  such  a  state.' 

Those  who   have   regarded  with   deep   interest   the   con- 
dition of  tlie  Indians,  and  who  doubt  the  issue  of  any  attempt 
to  save  them  upon  their  present  reservations,  have  looked  with 
much   anxiety  to  the  country  west  of  the  states  and  territories 
beyond  the  Mississippi,   for  a   land  of  refuge,  where  this  un- 
happy race  may  find  rest  and  safety.     Their  misfortunes  have 
been  the  consequence  of  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be 
controlled  by  them  or  us.     Planted,  ns  our  ancestors  were,  in 
the  course  of  Providence,  upon  the  skirts  of  a  boundless  forest,  y 
they  gradually  subdued  it  by  toil  and  industry.      Year  after 
year,  the  cultivated  border  advanced,   bearing  before  it  the 
primitive  people,  who  would  not  mingle  with  their  invaders, 
and  who  could  not  stop  their  progress.     The  decree  had  gone 
forth,   that  the  race  of  pale  men  should  increase  and  multiply^  • 
and  they  did  increase  and  multiply.     Who,  that  looks  upon 
human  life  as  it  is,  could  expect,  that  superiority  in  arts,  in 
arms,  in  intelligence,  in  all  the  elements  of  physical  and  moral 
power,  would  not  elevate  the  one  party  and  depress  the  other ; 
and  that  this  elevation  and  depression,  rendered  still  more  ob- 
vious by  characteristic   differences,  could  not  produce  the  re- 
sults which  history  has  recorded  ?     And  who,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  impeach  the  motives  or  conduct  of  the 
adventurers  or  their  descendants,  because  the  people,  who  pre- 
ceded them,  disappeared  or  receded  before  the  circle  of  civili- 
zation ?     Not  the  nations  of  Christendom,  for  they  sent  out  their 
colonies  to  take  possession  of  the  new-found  world,  and  to  sup- 
plant its  primitive  inhabitants.     Not  the  government  or  people 
of  England,  for  their  sovereigns  assumed  jurisdiction  over  im- 
mense regions,  and  granted  them  by  their  charters,  encouraging 
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them  in  peace,  protecting  them  in  war,  and  extending  their 
sway,  without  any  regard  to  the  imperfect  right  given  by 
their  mode  of  life  to  the  Indians.  Not  the  jurist,  who  deduces 
from  maxims  of  natural  law  the  duty  of  reclaiming  and  culti- 
vating the  earth.  Not  the  practical  politician,  who  surveys  the 
principles  and  progress  of  society,  satisfied  with  their  operation, 
and  with  the  circumstances  which  control  it.  The  testimony 
of  Vattel  is  too  honorable  to  the  character  of  the  first  occu- 
pants of  our  country  to  be  withheld.  *  People  have  not  then 
deviated  from  the  views  of  nature,  in  confining  the  Indians 
within  narrower  limits.  However,  we  cannot  help  praising  the 
moderation  of  the  English  Puritans,  who  first  settled  in  New 
England  [and  he  might  have  added,  the  first  settlers  of  the  other 
colonies],  who,  notiyithstanding  their  being  furnished  with  a 
charter  from  their  sovereign,  purchased  of  the  Indians  the 
lands  they  resolved  to  cultivate.  This  laudable  example  was 
followed  by  Mr  William  Penn,  who  planted  the  colony  of 
Quakers  in  Pennsylvania.'  * 

For  many  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the 
colonists  were  engaged  in  the  duty  of  self-preservation,  and 
they  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  coolly  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  and  investigate  the  causes  of  their 
degradation,  and  the  mode  by  which  they  might  be  counteract- 
ed. And  when  they  began  to  survey  the  subject,  the  facts 
were  not  before  them,  as  they  are  before  us.  That  the  In- 
dians were  borne  back  by  the  flowing  tide,  was  evident ;  but 
that  this  tide  would  become  a  deluge,  spreading  over  the  whole 
country,  and  covering  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
could  not  be  foreseen,  and  was  not  anticipated.  Nor  was  it 
known,  that  these  people  were  incapable  of  permanent  improve- 
ment, upon  fixed  reservations,  within  the  limits  of  the  civilized 
country.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  providing  a  residence  for 
them,  where  they  could  say  to  this  ocean,  heretofore  as  irre- 
sistible as  the  great  deep  itself,  <  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  farther,'  neither  the  government  nor  the  people  understood. 
The  infant  communities  became  (x>werful  colonies ;  the  colo- 
nies, independent  states,  and  these  states  a  great  empire. 
Their  boundaries  were  established,  and  their  jurisdiction  was 
granted  or  assumed.  New  territories,  and  eventually  new 
states,  were  formed,  each  looking  to  its  own  political  advance- 

*  Vattel,  Book  i.  Chapter  18. 
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ment,  and  to  the  extension  of  population  and  cultivation  over 
its  dominion,  with  an  anxiety  as  natural  and  salutary,  as  that 
which  impels  individuals  onwards  in  the  strife  for  weahh  and 
influence.  And  now,  when  we  begin  to  suspect,  that  the 
white  man  and  the  red  man  cannot  live  together,  we  find  no 
country  where  we  can  plant,  and  nourisli,  and  protect  those 
children  of  misfortune,  until  we  pass  the  farthest  limits  of 
the  governments  formed  beyond  the  Mississippi.  There  is  a 
region  belonging  to  the  United  States,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  situation  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  where  no  state  authori- 
ties have,  or  can  have  juusdiction,  and  where  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  disturb  or  molest  them.  Because  no  permanent 
barrier  has  heretofore  been  raised  between  them  and  us,  let  it 
not  be  supposed,  that  a  country,  occupied  by  them  and  guar- 
antied to  them,  upon  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas,  would 
not  secure  them  from  future  demands.  There  would  be  neither 
local  government  nor  people  to  urge  the  extinction  of  their 
title.  No  claim  could  be  interposed  to  conflict  with  theirs. 
And  if,  in  the  course  of  ages,  our  population  should  press  upon 
that  barrier,  it  would  be  after  the  Indians  had  acquired  new 
habits,  which  would  cause  our  intercourse  to  be  without 
danger  to  them  and  without  pain  to  us,  or  after  they  had 
yielded  to  their  fate  and  passed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  dis- 
appeared. These  are  events  too  remote  to  influence  any  just 
view  of  this  subject. 

In  1825,  Mr  Monroe,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
submitted  to  Congress  his  own  views  and  those  of  Mr  Calhoun, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Indians,  with  a  plan  for  their  transmigration  and  for  their  per- 
manent settlement  in  a  new  region.  These  eminent  statesmen, 
in  looking  back  upon  the  history,  progress,  and  consequences 
of  our  intercourse  with  them,  could  discover  no  prospect  of 
their  preservation  and  improvement  but  in  a  retreat  beyond  a 
fixed  and  stationary  boundary,  where  they  might  be  relieved 
from  that  ceaseless  pressure,  which,  like  an  incubus,  paralyzes 
their  exertions,  and  where  our  citizens  could  neither  mingle 
with,  nor  surround  them.  '  Under  the  operation  of  existing 
causes,'  says  Mr  Calhoun,  *  they  behold  the  certain  degrada- 
tion, misery,  and  even  final  annihilation  of  their  race,  and  no 
doubt  would  gladly  embrace  any  arrangement  which  would 
promise  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  arrest 
the  destruction  which  now  awaits  them.'   Mr  Monroe  is  equally 
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decided  in  the  avowal  of  his  opinion.  *  Experience,'  he 
says,  *  has  clearly  demonstrated,  that,  in  their  present  state,  it 
is  impossible  to  incorporate  them,  in  such  masses,  in  any  form 
whatever,  into  our  system.  It  has  also  demonstrated,  with 
equal  certainly,  that'without  a  timely  anticipation  of,  and  pro- 
vision against,  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  under 
causes  which  it  will  be  dif&cuh,  if  not  impossible  to  control, 
their  degradation  and  extermination  will  be  inevitable.' 

The  plan,  thus  enforced,  and  ably  supported  and  illustrated, 
has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  is  so  well  known,  that 
we  shall  merely  state  its  outlines ;  referring  such  of  our  readers 
as  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  and  are  ignorant  of  its  details, 
to  these  valuable  state-papers,  equally  conspicuous  for  the 
soundness  of  their  views  and  for  the  spirit  of  humanity  in 
which  they  are  conceived. 

Briefly  then,  it  was  proposed,  that  negotiations  should  be 
opened  with  the  various  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  views  of  the  government,  and 
procuring  their  assent  to  a  removal  west  of  that  river ;  that 
ample  means  should  be  provided  for  their  support,  both  on 
the  journey  and  during  a  reasonable  period  after  their  arrival 
in  their  new  country  ;  that  a  suf&cient  extent  of  suitable  terri* 
tory  should  be  assigned  and  guarantied  to  them  ;  that  a  gov- 
ernment should  be  provided  for  them,  to  the  administration  of 
which  they  should  be  admitted,  as  soon  as  they  were  fitted, 
from  time  to  time,  for  that  duty,  by  education  and  habits ;  and 
that  a  system  of  education,  looking  to  their  eventual  emancipa- 
tion from  the  thraldom  of  their  ignorance  and  prejudices,  and 
their  participation  in  the  advantages  of  civilization  and  religion, 
should  be  adopted  and  vigorously  supported. 

Nothing  can  evince  more  strongly  the  tender  caution  with 
which  Congress  approaches  the  subject  of  our  Indian  relations, 
than  the  delay  which  even  the  consideration  of  this  project 
has  encountered.  Five  years  have  elapsed,  since,  by  an  ex- 
ecutive Message,  it  was  spread  before  the  national  legislature 
and  the  country,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  formally  considered. 
Were  we  justly  liable  to  the  serious  charges  which  have  gone 
forth  against  us  in  some  of  the  foreign  journals,  of  indifiereoce 
to  the  situation  of  the  Indians,  and  of  a  desire  to  oppress  them, 
the  subject  would  long  since  have  been  disposed  of.  But  it  is 
because  we  are  not  indifferent,  and  because,  we  say  it  in  a 
spirit  of  submission  to  the  feelings  of  others,  a  false  humanity 
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has  led  us  to  postpone  taking  those  decided  measures  which, 
the  experience  of  every  year  proves  more  and  more,  can  alone 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  rescue  the  Indians  from 
inevitable  destruction.  We  have  ourselves  felt  doubts  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  and  we  felt  them  when  this  project  was 
first  conceived  and  communicated.  But  they  have  gradually 
given  way  before  the  experiments  we  have  seen,  and  before 
the  imposing  circumstances  which  have  gathered  and  are 
gathering  around  this  controversy. 

Again  we  have  the  sanction  of  an  executive  recommenda- 
tion of  the  same  measure,  supported  in  like  manner  by  the 
views  and  illustrations  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War.  To 
the  duties  and  high  responsibility  of  Mr  Monroe,  the  President 
adds  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  of  their  habits, 
character,  and  condition,  acquired  during  many  years'  inter- 
course with  them,  while  ably  and  faithfully  serving  his  country 
in  high  civil  and  military  stations.  The  opinions  of  such  a 
man,  given  under  such  circumstances,  are  entitled  to  great 
consideration. 

On  one  point  only  has  he  proceeded  farther  than  Mr  Mon- 
roe, and  that  is,  in  tiie  unequivocal  avowal  of  his  opinion,  that 
the  states  can  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  living 
within  their  boundaries,  and  an  explicit  declaration,  that  the 
Indians  will  not  be  supported  by  the  United  States  in  any  ef- 
forts to  resist  this  procedure.  And  who  does  not  see,  that  the 
time  has  arrived,  when  this  question  must  be  fairly  met  ?  The 
interval,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  Mr  Mon- 
roe's views,  has  been  pregnant  with  events  deeply  interesting 
to  the  parties,  whose  relative  rights  and  duties  are  involved  in 
this  controversy.  The  Cherokee  government  is  acquiring  the 
sanction  of  time,  and  their  claim  has  assumed  a  definite  shape. 
The  laws  of  Georgia  will  operate  upon  them  on  the  thirtieth  of 
June  next,  and  their  chiefs  have  formally  appealed  to  the  gene- 
ral government  for  protection  against  this  measure,  urging  their 
claim  to  be  independent  of  that  state,  and  affirming,  that  this 
act  is  to  be  viewed  '  in  no  other  light,  than  a  wanton  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  guarantied  to  no  state,  neither  by  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  nor  by  the  laws  of  nature.' 

It  was  necessary  that  this  appeal  should  be  answered.  And 
it  has  been  answered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  spirit  of  just  re- 
gard to  the  Indians  and  to  the  rights  of  a  member  of  the  con- 
federacy.    And  what  rational  man  could  expect  any  other  an- 
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swer  ?     Is  the  geoeral  government  to  interpose  the  arm  of 
power  between  the  state  of  Georgia  or  Alabama,   and  the   as- 
sertion of  rights  essential  to  their  '  attributes  of  sovereignty  ? ' 
A  President  of  the  United  Stales  would   assume  a  fearlul   re- 
sponsibility, who  should  thus  employ  the  force  of  the  Union.    It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  say,  that  such  a  case  can  never  oc- 
cur.    But  we  may  safely  predict,  that  when  it  does  come,  it 
will  shake  the  confederacy  to  its  centre,  and  that  a  foreign  war 
would   be  light  in  the   balance,  compared  with  such  a  fearful 
calamity. .   And  who  does  not  see,  that  in  this  contest  for  sove- 
reignty, the  uncivilized  tribes  must  yield  ?     Do  not  truth  and 
humanity  equally  require  the  declaration  of  this  fact  i     There 
is  no  mercy  in  suffering  these  Indians  to  believe,  that  their  pre- 
tensions can  be  established  and  their  independent  government 
supported.     In  the  actual  state  of  die  world,  none  but  an  en- 
thusiast can  expect  or  hope  for  the  success  of  such  a  scheme. 
We  have  long  passed  the  period  of  abstract  rights.     Political 
questions  are  complicated  in  their  relauons,  involving  consider- 
ations of  expediency  and  authority,  as  well  as  of  natural  jus- 
tice.    If  the  laws  of  the  various  states,  founded  essentially 
upon  the  English  common  law,   modified  by  our  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  administered  in  a  spirit  of  fidelity  and  impar- 
tiality, which  even  in  this  land  of  violent  political  feuds,  has 
left  the  judiciary  without  suspicion,  excite  the  apprehensions  of 
tlie  Indians,  and  if  they  are  anxious  to  escape  from  their  ope- 
ration and  establish  governments  for  themselves,  ample  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  their  gratification.     A  region  is  open 
to  them,  where  they  and  their  descendants  can  be  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  every  privilege  which  they  may  be  capable 
of  estimating  and  enjoying.     If  they  choose  to  remain  where 
they  now  are,  tliey  will  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  their 
land  and  other  property,  and  be  subject,  as  our  citizens  are, 
to  the  operation  of  just  and  wholesome  laws. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  the  effect  of 
planting  colonies  of  Indians  in  the  Western  regions.  From  the 
retrospective  view  furnished  by  their  history,  it  is  evidently  the 
only  means  in  our  power  or  in  theirs,  which  offers  any  proba- 
bility of  preserving  them  from  utter  extinction.  As  a  aemier 
resort  therefore,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  scheme 
itself,  it  has  every  claim  to  a  fair  experiment.  But  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  peculiar  notions  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  Indians,  the  prospect  it  offers  is  consolatory  to  every 
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reflecting  person.  Upon  this  subject  we  shall  adduce  the 
opinion  of  an  able  and  dispassionate  laborer  in  the  great  field 
of  aboriginal  improvement.  The  reverend  Mr  McCoy  has  for 
many  years  devoted  hiniself  with  an  industry,  equalled  only  by 
his  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  to  the  life  and  labor  of  a  mis- 
sionary. Ten  years  since,  he  commenced  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  at  Fort  Wayne  in  Indiana, -^but  the  progress 
of  the  settlements  soon  compelled  him  to  retire,  and  he  removed 
his  establishment  to  the  St  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan.  He 
here  founded  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and 
adopted  a  course  of  procedure  well  calculated  to  be  perma- 
nently beneficial  to  them.  The  youths  were  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  also  agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  domestic  duties.  Their  mental  discipline,  moral  ad- 
vancement, and  progress  in  the  business  and  occu|)ations  of 
life,  went  on  together.  The  principal  and  his  coadjutors  were 
indefatigable  in  their  application,  and  sanguine  in  their  expec- 
tations, and  for  a  time  everything  promised  success.  And  we 
ourselires,  from  a  personal  examination  of  the  establishment, 
augured  favorably  of  its  permanence  and  usefulness.  We  have 
never  seen  a  similar  institution  managed  with  more  purity  or 
judgment.  But  the  novelty  soon  wore  off,  the  Indians  became 
dissatisfied,  the  institution  has  declined,  and  Mr  McCoy  is  con- 
vinced, that  nothing  but  removal,  and  speedy  and  entire  re- 
moval, can  save  from  utter  ruin  those  who  have  been  taught, 
or  those  who  are  untaught.  During  liie  year  1828,  he  re- 
paired to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  examine  its 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  the  Indians,  and  has  returned, 
satisfied  with  the  prospect  it  offers.  He  is  now  directing  his 
efforts  to  procure  their  emigration.  Such  a  man  has  a  right 
to  speak  upon  this  subject,  and  we  shall  quote  some  passages 
from  an  interesting  pamphlet  he  has  publislied. 

'  You  have  your  missionaries  at  Gayhead,  Stockbridge,  Brother- 
town,  Oneida,  among  the  Tuscaroras,  Tonnewantas,  Senecas, 
Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  &/C. ;  but  the  most 
they  can  do  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  is  to  soften,  as  it 
were,  the  pillow  of  the  dying.  They  have  been  instrumental  in 
benefiting  a  few ;  nevertheless,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  all 
these  tribes,  as  well  as  others  near  at  hand,  west  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  continue  to  dwindle, — 
they  are  positively  perishing,  and  perishing  rapidly. 

'  Through  the    instrumentality  of  your  missionaries,  some  of 
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the  natives,  no  doubt,  have  become  pious,  and  have  gone,  or  will 
go,  to  a  better  country  in  the  heavens,  where  their  condition  will 
be  ordered  by  principles,  very  different  from  those  which  have 
governed  the  conduct  of  men  towards  them  while  upon  earth. 
A  few  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  letters  and  of  labor  ;  so 
far,  this  is  well.  But  let  none  imagine,  that  these  tribes  and 
many  others  are,  as  tribes,  improving  their  condition  generally. 
I  say  it  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  their  condition  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  miserable  every  year.  I  repeat  it, — they 
are  positively  perishing.^ 

*  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  the  evil  [the  use  of  ardent  spirits] 
increases  annually,  and  occasions  a  fearful  waste  of  human  life. 
As  a  specimen,  take  the  following.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1625—6,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Carey  Missionary  Station, 
near  Lake  Michigan,  twenty-five  Indians  were  either  directly 
murdered  by  the  hands  of  their  own  people,  or  otherwise  lost 
their  lives  by  drunkenness.* 

4  ^  I  took  the  liberty,  not  long  since,  of  suggesting,  that  the  con- 

dition of  these  small  bands,  who  are  on  little  reservations  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  surrounded  by  white  popu- 
lation, is  worse  than  that  of  those  _who_Jmve_marfiJLaLUliliifi-iMi-- 
Qur^frnntier.  It  is  probable  they  may  be  more  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  food  and  raiment,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  repeat- 
ing, that  their  numbers  decrease  faster  than  those  of  the  other 
tribes ;  and  that  they  are  more  debased  in  principle,  and  posi- 
tively more  worthless,  than  those  with  whom  I  am  comparing 
them.  This  sentiment  is  the  result  of  my  own  personal  obser- 
vation, as  well  as  of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  authentic 
information.' 

'  But  we  say,  that  their  depravity  and  sufferings  have  been  in- 
creased by  our  proximity  to  them,  and  their  hopes  cut  off  by  our 
policy.  They  are  too  deeply  sunk  in  the  mire,  to  be  able  to 
extricate  themselves.  It  therefore  rests  with  us  to  say,  whether 
they  shall  be  lefl  to  perish,  or  whether  they  can  be  or  shall  be 
«*  taken  out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay,  and  set  upon  a 
rock,  and  their  goings  established,'' — or  rather,  they  established 
in  a  home  which  they  can  call  their  ownJ* 

*  But  let  the  policy  of  our  government,  in  relation  to  them, 
continue  as  it  has  been  and  as  it  now  is,  and  with  the  exception 
of  tlie  Cherokecs  *  and  their  immediate  neighbors,  I  know  of  no 
tribe,  nor  part  of  a  tribe,  no,  not  one,  within,  or  near  to  all  the 
frontiers  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  or 

*  Mr  McCoy  is  ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of  thioffs  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  of  the  utter  poverty  and  misery,  and  we  may  add, 
oppression,  of  the  great  body  or  these  people. 
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Ohio,  not  one  of  those  bands  on  small  reservations  in  New  York  or 
New  England,  of  whom  we  can  indulge  any  better  hope  than  that 
of  their  total  extermination.  Even  over  those,  whom  we  have 
excepted  above,  a  gloomy  cloud  is  gathering,  of  which  we  shall 
^ak  hereafter. 

'  I  fear  the  public  are  not  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  especially  the 
Christian  public,  who  would  more  especially  shudder  at  the 
thought,  and  who  have  been  hoping  for  better  things.  I  fear  too, 
that  missionaries  arc  sometimes  afraid  to  tell  the  worst  part  of 
the  story,  lest  the  benevolent  societies  and  individuals,  who  patro- 
nize the  missions,  should  become  discouraged,  and  decline  the 
undertaking.  I  know  that  there  cannot  exist  with  them  any  sin- 
ister motive  to  such  a  forbearance,  because  their  labors,  the  la^ 
bors  of  their  whole  lives,  are  gratuitously  devoted  to  this  enter- 
prise. But  they  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  Indian  wickedness 
and  sufferings.  They  have  heard  fathers  begging  them  to  have 
mercy  on  them  and  their  offspring,  and  entreating  them  not  to 
forsake  them ;  they  have  seen  the  mother  digging  roots  for  her 
children,  and  have  beheld  the  emaciated  frames  of  those  who,  in 
winter,  had  lived  weeks  upon  acorns  only,  or  who,  in  summer, 
had  fed  for  days  upon  boiled  weeds  alone.  They  have  heard  the 
cries  of  children  suffering  with  hunger,  and  seen  the  frozen  limb 
of  the  half  naked  sufferer.' 

Although  we  do  not  coincide  with  Mr  McCoy  in  all  the 
opinions  advanced  by^  him,  particularly  in  his  views  of  some  of 
the  more  prominent  obstacles  which  have  impeded,  or  rather 
prevented,  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  civilization  and  im- 
provement, yet  in  his  general  statement  of  their  condition,  and 
the  utter  failure  of  our  hopes  and  efforts,  we  unite  our  testi- 
mony with  his ;  as  we  do  also,  when  he  urges  the  necessity  of 
removal,  of  speedy  and  entire  removal,  if  a  remnant  of  this 
race  is  to  be  saved.  Mr  McCoy,  from  personal  observation, 
describes  the  country  west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  as  suit- 
able for  the  colonization  and  permanent  residence  of  the  In- 
dians. *  This  country,'  he  says,  'is  generally  high,  heahby, 
rich,  its  extent  adequate  to  the  purposes  under  consideration,  , 
and  the  climate  desirable.'  He  approves  the  general  plan  origi- 
nally submitted  by  Mr  Monroe  and  Mr  Calhoun,  and  recom- 
mended anew  by  the  present  Execulive  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  of  removing,  with  their  own  consent,  the  various  tribes  to 
that  region,  and  establishing  over  them  such  a  government  as 
will  protect,  and  restrain,  and  improve  them.  The  details  of 
such  a  plan  he  considers  at  length,  obviating  the  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  it,  and  stating  and  explaining  the 
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considcrntions  immediately  or  remotely  favorable  to  its  adop- 
tion. The  lons^ih  of  our  article  already  warns  us,  that  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  devote  to  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
And  it  is  the  less  nei*essary,  because  the  first  object  is  to  satis- 
ty  the  country,  the  s^nvrnmenl,  and  the  Indians,  that  this  great 
moasurx^  of  rt*moval  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  which  we 
have  dopictinK  And  if  the  conviction  of  its  imjK)riance  should 
lead  to  its  adoption*  and  to  the  voluntary  acquiescence  of  the 
Indiana  it  wiMdd  be  oasv  to  regulate  hereafter  the  practical 
dt^laik  of  the  Mibject«  and  to  accommodate  them  to  the  pro- 
|(r<»!^  and  km\s|HX"t$  of  the  roisratin^  colonists  and  of  the  per- 
luani^ni  ^^'uWiiuh^i^  ll>nned  by  thero. 

\W  haw  b1^en  leii^  in  the  precedins;  discussion,  to  a  general 
e\'MV^ideratH>«  i>t'  ihi?  comdJcated  relations,  subsisting  between 
tht^  VnitxHl  Siaw^  in  th^ir  tederaiive  and  their  individual  char- 
act\"r^  and  th<*  x-arkni?  Indian  tribes  which  yet  survive  to  de- 
wand  U\Wr  v^AtV'  a^K^  i««v>^xikxu  We  tnist  that  our  sentiments 
Mjs>»^  vHK^  IviNifc^Kb  s^f  ^h*:c  $tibr<vt  will  not  be  misunderstood.  In 
axxv^iik^  \(hv  ^):^'tlM^^  tic^^  v>f  Uie  general  or  state  govem- 
^^H'^^x  h^  \hv  ^Atsl  t\*t)^  wuli^ia  their  respective  jurisdictioos  and 
vs-N*^»|Mssl  ^\  ^Nv  liKti^iK-i^  >Atf  ktHerpose  no  claim  lo  the  pos- 
*v^^*>M»x  x^i^K^^  ^hsN4,^  fiv^-  cvttsent.  And  for  all  ase&il  por- 
>s*^>  *x  ^^»»^  ''^  ^itn^  \^  ut^^ff^s^  they  can  enjoy  ;  particobrly  as 
U»V'M  I  • /i^h^  vs^  vjA^s^v^l  uiJL  rv^v^cd  to  a  sale  lo  the  prapK^  gov- 
VV^^*^  i^v,  v^  ^^  V^vv*«.'  ^>  Xhi^^u  0>f  rcbl  of  purchase  £bs  been 
^JV.^»^^i  Wv''  ^vt^^^  J^crt^^^^i  \x:r  liews  and  iUcsmtkxis  of 
^hu  M^^s^Kv^,  kKH  ts\Nt;i$^.''  Cse  |jx:-t=s  ct::  be  pncdcafihr  aiffected 
(\\  ^^s  \'s»V  tsv^a^^  it  utw^res  ictcresdcg  cocsaderatioBSy  both 
^U\\^^^sd  s^nd  jiindica!,  and  meets  llie  ob^ectjocs  of  speculative 
\\UUH>(  wIk^  maintain  the  absolute  title  of  i2ie  Lniians^  and 
M'«'^^^  d^!tiH^tHi  to  carry  this  claim  to  its  legitimate  coosequences  ; 
\\\  tho  n^ht  of  conveyance,  whensoever  and  bovrsoerer  tbey 
M^av  fcrl  dis|)osed  to  exercise  it. 

Since  our  first  intercourse  with  the  aborigines,  tfaer  have 
M^norully  been  ready  to  cede  this  possessory  interest,  as  fast 
1^^  it  was  required  by  our  advancing  settlements.  Had  it  been 
\i|brrwise,  and  had  they  been  determined  to  retain  extensive  re- 
u^H^ii,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  wants,  our 
^^K*t^5itors  would  have  been  driven  to  a  practical  recognition  of 
\1^  doctrine  asserted  by  the  elementary  writers,  and  taken 
^\wU  districts  as  were  necessary  for  the  relief  of  a  superabun- 
dant population.    It  is  not  now  probable,  that  this  question  cai) 
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eFer  present  itself  for  actual  solution.  But  there  is  another,  the 
consideration  of  which  is  perhaps  much  nearer,  and  which  we 
may  soon  be  required  to  discuss  and  decide.  That  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Southern  tribes  has  been  restrained  bj 
fear  from  acceding  to  the  propositions  for  a  cession  and  emi- 
gration, is  evident  from  the  statement  made  by  Colonel  McKen- 
ney,  already  quoted,  from  the  murder  of  Mcintosh,  from  some 
sanguinary  regulations  which  the  men  of  influence  have  adopted, 
and  from  many  circumstances  that  have  found  tlieir  way  to  the 
public.  In  the  civil  polity  of  the  Cherokees,  and,  we  believe, 
of  the  Creeks,  as  now  established,  there  seems  to  be  a  seve- 
ralty of  property  among  themselves,  regulated  we  know  not 
bow,  and  a  community  of  property  with  respect  to  the  federal 
and  state  governments.  Cessions  can  only  be  made  in  a  pre- 
established  manner ;  and  the  principles  of  Draco  are  revived 
in  these  little  communities,  by  the  terrible  punishments  annex- 
ed to  a  violation  of  this  regulation,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
enforced  with  as  little  compunction  as  it  has  been  prescribed* 
But  why  should  a  community  of  property  be  allowed  for  this 
purpose  and  for  no  other  ?  Why  should  not  a  part  of  the 
population  be  permitted  to  cede  their  interest  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  receive  an  equivalent  in  other  regions,  where  they 
may  anticipate  a  comfortable  support  and  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment ?  Must  they  be  anchored  to  a  soil  which  they  are 
desirous  of  leaving,  and  where  they  are  poor  and  depressed,  >^^ 
because  a  few  powerful  chiefs  choose  to  be  surrounded  by  ab- 
ject dependents,  rather  than  be  brought  into  contact  with  our 
citizens,  and  subjected  to  the  operation  of  just  and  equal  laws? 
We  state  the  case  plainly,  as  we  are  satisfied  the  truth  de- 
mands. Let  the  son  of  the  Big  Warrior  enjoy  in  peace  and 
security  the  six-score  slaves  and  the  dfiy  thousand  dollars, 
he  is  reported  to  have  inherited  from  his  father ;  and  let  the 
other  chiefs,  both  among  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  whom  it 
would  be  invidious  to  mention,  possess  in  like  manner  the 
property  they  have  acquired,  whether  in  money,  in  slaves, 
or  in  valuable  improvements.  But  let  those,  who  have  not  been 
and  cannot  be  thus  fortunate,  go  to  the  Western  regions,  if  they 
desire  to  go  ;  not  in  abject  poverty,  suffering  and  dying  on  the 
way,  but  after  having  yielded  their  interest  in  their  ancient 
possessions  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  obtained  another 
in  their  new ;  and  obtained  also  the  means  of  subsistence  on  . 
the  route,  and  after  their  arrival  and  permanent  establishment. 
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Let  the  right  thus  acquired  by  the  goveroment,  and  the  right 
remaining  to  those  who  choose  to  stay  behind,  be  equitably 
divided.  There  would  be  no  difficuhy  in  a  partition  upon  just 
principles.  If  one  moiety  be  prepared  to  go,  let  a  moiety  of 
the  land  be  assigned  to  the  State  or  the  United  States ;  and  if 
one  fourth,  let  a  fourth  be  assigned  ;  and  if  only  one  man  is 
anxious  to  change  his  residence  and  attempt  to  meliorate  his 
condition,  for  ourselves  we  can  see  no  objection  to  ,the  pur- 
chase of  his  interest,  and  to  its  partition  from  the  general  stock, 
whenever  the  government  may  deem  such  a  measure  expedi- 
ent. 

It  is  idle  to  meet  this  proposition  by  the  assertion,  that  the 
Cherokee  or  other  Indian  authorities  have  prohibited  this  course 
of  procedure,  and  would  visit  it^wilh  the  punishment  of  death, 
and  that  they  have  a  right  to  enforce  their  own  regulations  in 
their  own  way.  In  the  actual  slate  of  things,  they  have  no 
such  right.  The  attempt  itself  is  an  omen  unfavorable 
to  their  future  prosperity.  If  their  first  essay  in  the  sci- 
ence of  government  is  to  sink  a  tomakawk  into  the  heads  of 
all  their  people  who  may  endeavor  to  relinquish  their  present 
possessions,  and  migrate  where  they  can  acquire  others,  which 
may,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  better,  it  is  time  that  the  para- 
mount authority  should  interfere  and  abolish  institutions  thus 
written  in  blood.  The  mode  of  acquiring  the  possessory  right 
of  the  Indians  is  a  question  of  expediency  and  not  of  princi- 
ple. Far  be  it  from  us  to  advocate  any  proposition,  which 
would  divest  them  unjustly  of  the  smallest-interest,  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  But  we  propose  that  their  interest  should  be 
rendered  more  secure  and  more  valuable,  by  assigning  to  every 
one,  a  separate  share^  and  the  power  to  retain  or  to  cede  it ;  and 
this  might  essentially  aid  the  whole  and  could  injure  none.  It 
would  insure  to  each  a  just  compensation,  and  would  put  an 
end  to  that  system  of  gratuities  and  annuities,  which  all,  who 
have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  must  be  sensible,  has  been 
60  grossly  abused  by  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  southern  tribes, 
and  has  rendered  them  rich  and  their  countrymen  poor.  And 
it  would  put  an  edd  to  influence  unjustly  acquired  and  unjustly 
exerted. 

This  view  is  distinctly  stated  by  Mr  Jefferson  in  his  talk  to 
the  Cherokees  in  1809.  'When  this  party  shall  have  found  a 
tract  of  country  suiting  to  the  emigrants  and  not  claimed  by 
other  Indians,  we  will  arrange,  with  you  and  them,  the  exchange 
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of  that  for  a  just  portion  of  the  country  they, 
ptirt  of  whichj  proportioned  to  their  numbers,  ik 
And  in  the  treaty  concluded  ut  llie  Cherokee  .  , 

1817,  this  |)iinci|>le  of  a  division  ol  the  comniuni  a  parti- 

tion of  the  land,  was  substantially  adopted,  ana  a  provision 
made  for  hs  practical  application  and  adjustment.  The  assent 
of  the  whole  tribe  was  given  to  that  measure.  But  if  that  as- 
sent is  now  withheld  whenever  any  of  their  people  are  desirous 
of  passing  over  the  Mississippi,  the  freedom  of  choice  and 
action  should  be  assured  to  them,  and  their  interest  fairly  pur- 
chased, and  equitably  separated  from  the  common  stock. 

But  after  all,  it  cannot  be  denied  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  in  this  trans)>lantation  from  the  soil  of  their  ances- 
tors to  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi,  some  mental  and  corporeal 
sufferings  await  the  emigrants.  These  are  inseparable  from 
the  measure  itself.  But  by  an  appropriation  liberally  made, 
and  prudently  applied,  the  journey  may  be  rendered  as 
easy  for  them,  as  for  an  equal  number  of  our  own  people. 
By  a  continuaiion  of  the  same  liberality,  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  their  comfortable  support,  alter  their  arrival  in  the 
land  of  refuge,  and  until  they  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  situation ;  until  they  can  secure  from 
the  earth  or  the  forests,  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  they  may 
devote  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  or  of  the  chase. 

The  amount  of  the  expenditure  necessary  for  their  mi- 
gration and  establishment  is  not  a  subject  for  serious  considera- 
tion. All  should  be  given,  and  all  no  doubt  will  be  given,  that 
can  be  reasonably  employed  in  their  comfortable  su[)port.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  profit  or  loss,  but  a  great  question  of  na- 
tional policy,  involving  the  rights  and  feelings  of  those,  from 
whom  we  have  obtained  much,  and  for  whom  we  have  done 
little. 

Providence,  for  wise  purposes,  has  given  to  us,  in  common, 
principles  of  association  which  bind  us  together  and  connect 
us  with  the  land  of  our  birth,  and  with  those  who  have  inhabited 
it  before  us.  These  associations  of  time  and  place  belong  to 
the  human  family.  *  Bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in  Egypt,'  said 
the  Patriarch  who  had  gone  down  to  live  and  die  with  his  son  ; 
*  but  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry  me  out  of 
Egypt  and  bury  me  in  their  burying-place.'  And  from  the  earli- 
est migration  of  a  community  recorded  in  profane  history,  to 
the  latest  that  has  occurred  in  our  own  day, — from  the  going 
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forth  of  the  remnant  of  Troy,  to  the  abandonment  of  Parga, 
when  her  whole  people  went  out  houseless  and  homeless,  leav- 
ing the  waning  crescent  to  glimmer  over  a  deserted  region, — the 
feelings  of  the  exiles  have  been  expressed  by  the  Trojan 
leader  ; 

'  Litora  turn  patriae  lacrymans  portusque  relinqub, 
Et  campos  ubi  Troja  fuit.' 

Although  the  Indians  are  migratory  in  their  Jiabits,  yet  their 
local  attachments  are  strong  and  enduring.  The  sepulchres  of 
their  fathers  are  as  dear  to  them,  as  they  ever  were  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  East.  Those  ties  have  bound  them  to  their  native 
regions  longer  and  stronger  than  any  other  or  all  other  con- 
siderations. Now,  when  the  time  of  severance  has  approached, 
we  owe  it  to  them,  to  ourselves,  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
that  the  process  should  be  conducted  with  kindness,  with  libe- 
rality, and  above  all,  with  patience.  The  assurance  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  '  that  nothing  of  a  compulsory  course  to  effect 
the  removal  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  people  has  ever  been 
thought  of  by  the  President,  although  it  has  be«n  so  asserted,' 
is  honorable  to  the  government,  and  consolatory  to  those  who 
are  looking  with  most  solicitude  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 
The  intimation  of  the  Secretary  that  the  object  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  '  to  explain  fully  to  them  and  to  the  country,  the 
actual  ground  on  which  it  was  believed  they  were  rightly  enti- 
tled to  stand,'  is  equally  in  accordance  with  justice,  policy,  and 
the  public  feeling. 

This  is  the  course  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  to  which 
there  can  be  no  just  objection.  Let  the  whole  subject  be  fully 
explained  to  the  Indians.  Let  them  know  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  government  is  a  hopeless  project ;  which 
cannot  be  permitted,  and  which,  if  it  could  be  permitted,  would  J 
lead  to  their  inevitable  ruin.  Let  the  offty  of  a  new  country 
be  inade  to  them,  with  ample  means  to  reach  it  and  to  subsist 
in   it,  with    ample  security  for    its    peaceful  and    perpetual 

Possession,  and  with  a  pledge,  in  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
Var,  *  that  the  most  enlarged  and  generous  efforts,  by  the 
government,  will  be  made  to  improve  their  minds,  belter  their 
condition,  and  aid  them  in  their  efforts  of  self-government.' 
Let  them  distinctly  understand,  that  those  who  are  not  disposed 
to  remove,  but  wish  to  remain  and  submit  to  our  laws,  will, 
as  the  President  has  told  the  Creeks,  '  have  land  laid  off  for 
them  and  their  families,  in  fee.'    When  all  this  is  done,  do 
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consequences  can  afiect  the  character  of  the  goverament,  or 
occasion  regret  to  the  nation.     The  Indians  would  go,  and  go 
speedily  and  with  satisfaction.      A  few  perhaps  might  linger 
around  the  site  of  their  council-fires  ;  but  almost  as  soon  as  the 
patents  could  be  issued  to  redeem  the  pledge  made  to  them,  they, 
would  dispose  of  their  possessions  and  rejoin  their  countrymen. 
And  even   shouljd  these  prefer  ancient  associations  to  future 
prospects,  and  finally  melt  away  before  our  people  and  institu- 
tions,   the    result    must   be   attributed  to  causes,    which  we 
can  neither  stay  nor  control.     If  a  paternal  authority  is  exer- 
cised over  the  aboriginal  colonies,  and  just  principles  of  com- 
munication with  them,  and  of  intercommunication  among  them,  (    / 
are  established  and  enforced,  we  may  hope  to  see  that  improve-  f    ^ 
ment  in  their  condition,  for  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  vainly  y    (^ 
looked.  H^ 

o  <^ 


Abt.  rV. — An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  JSTova^ 
Scotioy  in  two  J^olumes^  illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the  Proth 
ince^  and  several  Engravings.  By  Thomas  C.  Hali- 
BURTON,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  Member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Nova-Scotia.     Halifax.  1829.     8vo. 

Mr.  Haliburton,  the  author  of  these  volumes,  we  under- 
stand, is  a  citizen  of  Annapolis  in  Nova-Scotia,  a  young  lawyer 
of  respectability,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
He  has  given  us  a  history  and  description  of  his  native  province, 
which  not  only  do  great  credit  to  himself,  and  to  Nova-Scotia, 
but  will  safely  bear  a  comparison  with  any  of  the  works  of  a 
similar  kind,  that  have  appeared  in  the  United  States.  Mak- 
ing use  of  Mr  Haliburton's  work,  and  of  some  little  knowledge 
derived  from  personal  observation,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  be- 
fore our   readers  a  few  particulars  respecting  that  province. 

The  continent  or  mainland  of  North  A(nerica  was  discovered 
by  Sebastian  Cabot.  He  first  descried  land  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  1497.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
point  which  he  then  made  was  a  part  of  Nova-Scotia. 
More  than  seventy  years,  however,  elapsed  before  any  atten- 
tion was  paid  by  England  to  the  discovered  territory. 

TOL.  XXX. — NO.  66.  16 
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In  1578,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  SirHamphrey  Gilbert 
a  patent  for  discovering,  occupying,  and  peopling  such  portions 
of  it  as  were  not  at  that  time  possessed  by  Christian  people. 
He  sailed  from  England  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1583,  and 
arrived  at  Newfoundland  on  the  eleventh  of  July.  He  took 
formal  possession  of  the  whole  country  as  the  representative 
of  the  English  sovereign.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  set  sail  on 
his  return  during  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  embarked  foundered  at  sea,  and  every  soul 
on  board  perished.  In  the  year  1607,  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
although  far  advanced  in  years,  in  prosecution  of  his  brother*s 
enterprise  sailed  for  America.  He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec  River ;  but  his  fate  was  equally  disastrous  with 
that  of  Sir  Humphrey.  Having  commenced  a  settlement 
upon  that  river,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  severities  of  the  suc- 
ceeding winter.  This  melancholy  event  broke  up  the  colony, 
and  the  people  all  relumed  lo  England  entirely  disheartened. 
The  discovery  by  Cabot,  the  formal  possession  taken  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  the  actual  residence  of  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert, are  the  grounds  upon  which  Great  Britain  places  her 
original  right  to  her  North  American  possessions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  had  undertaken  many  voyages, 
for  purposes  of  trade,  to  different  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  in 
the  year  1598,  a  formal   attempt  at  colonization  was  made  by 
them  under  the   direction  of  the  Marquis  de  la   Roche.     He 
attempted  a  settlement  upon  the  Isle  of  Sable,  which  is  thirty-five 
leagues  from  the   main  land,  or  from  any  other  island.     It  is  a 
dreary  and   solitary  spot,  far   out  in  the  ocean,    barren    and 
uninhabitable,    covered    with    briers,   sand    hills,    and    small 
fresh-water  ponds.     Its  length  is  thirty  miles,  and   its  breadth 
not  more  than  one   and  a  ha!f.  It  presents  the  shape  of  a  bow. 
It  seems  to  answer  no  other  purpose  than  to  afford  a  sporting 
ground    for  seals,  and  other  marine  animals.    It  is  covered 
with  a  race  of  exceedingly  wild  horses,  and  has  heretofore 
been    infested    by  large   numbers  of   ferocious    hogs,  which 
are   now,    however,    exterminated.       This    desolate  reef  of 
sand,  has  been  the  grave  of  innumerable  mariners.     The  gov- 
ernment of  Nova-Scotia  support  a  family  upon  it,  and  provide 
them  with  the   means  of  affording  the   requisite  aid   and  sup- 
plies   to  wrecked  vessels  and   their  unfortunate  crews.     This 
ocean-desert  having  been  absurdly  selected  as  its  site,  it  fol- 
lowed of  course  that  the  colony  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche 
soon  came  to  a  miserable  end. 
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Id  1603  Moosteur  de  Monts  was  appointed  by  Heniy  the 
Fourth,  governor  general  of  tlie  country.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  March,  1604,  he  sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace,  accompanied 
by  Charoplain,  afterwards  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  Quebec, 
be  Poutrincourt,  and  by  other  gentlemen  volunteers  and  adveo* 
Uirers.  After  having  explored  the  outer  shore  of  Nova-Scotia, 
they  sailed  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  entering  a  strait,  found 
themselves  enclosed  in  a  spacious  and  beautiful  bay.  So  de- 
lightful was  the  scene  around  them,  that  Poutrincourt  deter- 
mined to  establish  himself  there ;  and  having  received  a  grant 
of  it,  be  called  it  Port  Royal. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  its  6rst  visiters  were  so  much  charm* 
ed  by  the  aspect  of  this  place.  As  the  voyager  is  coasting  along 
the  bold  and  elevated  shores  of  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  be  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  narrow  passage  through 
which  the  tides  rush  with  great  violence  and  rapidity ;  the 
btoks  rising  on  either  side,  with  almost  a  perpendicular  ascent, 
to  a  mountainous  heiglit.  In  a  few  minutes  he  is  swept  through 
into  a  wide,  calm,  and  slieltered  bay,  large  enough,  it  would 
seem,  lo  hold  tlie  navies  of  the  world.  The  circuit  of  the 
horizoQ  is  traced  on  every  side  by  ridges  of  mountains, 
richly  wooded  to  the  very  summit ;  the  lowland  is  spread 
out  io  wide  prairies  ;  and  there  is  no  visible  outlet  to  the 
sea,  the  narrow  strait  being  entirely  concealed  by  the  pro- 
jectiog  hilk  and  lofty  forests.  At  tlie  head  of  this  noble 
harbor,  the  Annapolis  River,  after  having  flowed  through  an 
extended  valley  of  uncommon  beauty  and  amenity  of  aspect, 
and  watered  as  rich  a  soil  as  any  in  this  part  of  the  continent, 
alternately  pours  itself  forth  in  a  rapid  current  with  the  re- 
tiring, or  yields  to  the  irresistible  pressure  of  tlie  advancing 
tide.  Here,  in  1605,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  all  British  North  America. 

Under  the  name  of  Port  Royal,  this  ancient  town  was  the 
scene,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  of  the  most  interesting 
and  romantic  military  adventures  and  vicissitudes.  And  now 
under  the  name  of  Annapolis  Royal,  two  centuries  and  a  quar- 
ter from  its  foundation,  it  presents,  in  its  beautiful  and  expan- 
sive scenery  ;  in  its  apparent  seclusion  from  the  world ;  in  its 
historical  recollections ;  in  its  ancient  fortresses,  its  deep  and 
verdant  moat,  and  narrow  draw-bridge,  and  mouldering  bat- 
teries ;  in  its  rich  and  prosperous  back  country  ;  in  its  peaceful 
tranquillity  ;    and  above  all,  in  its  amiable   and  intelligeat 
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gent  population,  one  of  the  most  interesting  villages  in  North 
America.  It  is  probable  that  no  place  in  the  new  world  has 
passed  through  so  many  and  so  remarkable  changes,  as  the 
little  town  of  Annapolis.  It  was  twice  deserted  by  its  inhabi- 
tants in  the  earliest  years  of  its  history  ;  it  has  been  invested 
by  hostile  forces  ten  times  ;  five  times  had  it  surrendered  to  the 
prowess  of  the  English,  and  again  been  restored  to  France, 
when  by  the  treaty  of  1713,  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  has  repulsed  five  assaults  ;  the  Indians  having  invested 
it  unsuccessfully  three  times,  and  the  French  twice. 

Louisburg,  so  celebrated  in  American  history,  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  Province  of  Nova-Scotia.  It  is  memorable  as  hav- 
ing been  the  scene  of  two  remarkable  sieges  ;  and  its  fortifications 
were  so  skilfully  arranged,  and  combined  great  advantages  of 
position  with  such  formidable  batteries,  tliat  it  was  for  a  long 
time  considered  as  impregnable.  It  was  reserved  however  for 
New-England  troops,  provincial  and  undisciplined,  to  remove 
this  impression.  It  was  an  army  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
surrounding  provinces,  that  first  bid  defiance  to  all  its  artillery 
and  surmounted  all  its  intrenchments ;  an  army,  as  Mr  Hali- 
burton  happily  observes,  composed  of  husbandmen  and  mer- 
chants, and  pursuing  its  operations  in  conformity  to  a  plan 
which  was  projected  by  a  lawyer !  The  first  reduction  of 
Louisburg  by  the  New-England  yeomanry  has  justly  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  military 
achievements  on  record.  It  was  besieged  again,  some  years 
afterwards,  by  a  large  army  of  British  regulars  and  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  was  once  more  captured.  Great  skill  and  courage 
were  displayed  on  this  occasion  also. 

This  place,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  colonial  warfare,  where 
the  hardy  inhabitants  of  New  England  prepared  themselves, 
as  in  a  school,  for  the  gallant'  part  which  they  were  afterwards 
called  to  bear  in  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  and  finally  in  the 
war  of  their  own  independence,  is  at  present  nearly  destitute 
of  inhabitants  ;  a  few  fishermen  pursue  their  humble  calling  oo 
its  banks,  but  its  massive  fortifications  are  all  demolished,  and 
its  lofty  towers  are  reduced  to  a  leveL  There  is  a  stiblime  and 
afifecting  contrast  between  the  desolation,  which  now  marks  its 
unpeopled  site,  and  the  proud  armies  that  once  shone  on  its 
ramparts,  and  busy  crowds  that  once  thronged  its  streets; 
between  the  deep  silence  which  broods  over  its  unruffled 
harbor,  and  the  thunders  which  were  wont  to  burst  along  its 
bosom  fix)m  embattled  navies. 
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The  roost  remarkable  event  ia  the  history  of  Nova-Scotia 
is  the  seizure  and  transportation  of  the  Acadians.  The  fortune 
of  war  had  often  thrown  this  province  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  previous  to   its    final    surrender  to  them   by  treaty. 
Circumstances,  however,  of  various  kinds,   had  prevented  its 
colonization   by  English  people.     The  French  were  the  first 
occupants,  and  had  established  themselves  wherever  an  open- 
ing had  been  made  into  the  wilderness ;  and  the  strong  antipa- 
thy, incidental  to  the  rivalry  between  these  two  nations,  rendered 
the  English  reluctant  t6  settle  with  the  French,  and  the  French 
unwiUing  to  receive  them.    The  Indian  tribes  had  been  made  to 
sympathize  with  the  French  in  their  peculiar  hostility  to  the  En- 
glish, so  that  it  was  extremely  dangerous  for  any  of  the  latter 
people  to  reside  near  them.     It  was  accordingly  found,  when 
the  country  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  mostly  of  French  descent.       As   their  country- 
men gave  the  name  of  Acadia  to  the  part  of  the  continent 
where  they  resided,  they  were  called  Acadians.     They  spoke 
the  French  language,  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  naturally 
entertained  a    strong  affection  towards   the     country,  which 
had  been  the  home  of  their  fathers.     After   the   cession   of 
Nova-Scotia    to  England,   they   were    required  to   take  the 
oath   of  allegiance   to   their   new  sovereign   or  to   quit    the 
province.     They  agreed  to  take  the  oath,  provided   it  was 
guarantied  to  them,  that  they  never  should  be  required  to  take 
up  arms  against  their  former  country,  France,  or  their  ancient 
allies,  the  Indians.      The  governor  of  Nova-Scotia  assured 
them  that  the  condition  which  they  demanded  would  be  assent- 
ed to ;     and   accordingly   they   look    the   oath.      The   gov- 
ernment in  England,  howevej,  refused  to  sanction  the  assur- 
ance given  them  by  the   governor  of  the  province,  and   per- 
emptorily  required  that  they  should  unconditionally  take  the 
oath.      This   they    unanimously    and    invariably   refused    to 
do ;   and  thus  matters  stood  from  year   to  year,  for    nearly 
half  a  century. 

It  so  happened,  that  in  the  of  wars  the  English  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  or  the  Indians,  many  individuals  of  the 
Acadian  population  were  found  several  times  fighting  with  the 
latter  ;  and  although  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Acadians  were  sincerely  peaceable,  and  had  en- 
deavored to  keep  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  all  conten- 
tion, yet    it  was  very  certain  that  their   sympathies    were 
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prone  to  direct  themselves  towards  the  enemies  of  the  prov* 
ince,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  the  French  missionaries 
were  unwearied  in  using  their  influence  over  them,  which 
was  great,  in  opposition  to  the  English.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  officers  of  the  British  government  regarded 
tlie  presence  of  the  Acadians  as  higiily  injurious  to  the  peace, 
and  dangerous  to  the  safety,  of  the  province  ;  and  altiiough  it  was 
a  strong  measure,  it  is  perhaps  still  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
they  were  authorized  to  decide,  as  they  did,  upon  the  expulsioa 
of  this  unfortunate  people  from  Nova-Scotia.  But,  let  that  be 
as  it  may,  it  was  secretly  determined  to  drive  tlie  whole  Aca«- 
dian  population  from  the  province ;  and,  as  their  removal  to 
Canada  would  only  strengthen  the  power  of  the  grea^t  enemy, 
it  was  resolved  to  transport  tliem  to  different  parts  of  the  Brit- 
ish American  Colonies,  and  distribute  them  in  such  small 
numbers  in  die  various  provinces,  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  combine  together,  and  would  soon  become  mingled  and 
lost  in  the  great  mass  of  the  English  population.  Before  we 
advert  to  the  execution  of  this  severe  decree,  let  us  take  a  view 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  devoted  race.  In  de* 
SQribing  them  we  have  no  occasion  to  do  more  than  quote 
from  Mr  Haliburton's  narrative. 

'  Hunting  and  fishing,  which  had  formerly  been  the  delight  of 
the  colony,  and  might  have  still  supplied  it  with  subsistence,  had 
no  further  attraction  for  a  simple  and  quiet  people,  and  gave  way 
to  agriculture,  which  had  been  established  in  the  marshes  and 
low  lands,  by  repelling  with  dikes  the  sea  and  rivers  which  cov- 
ered these  plains.  These  grounds  yielded  fifty  for  one  at  first, 
and  aflerwards  fifleen  or  twenty  for  one  at  least ;  wheat  and  oats 
succeeded  best  in  them,  but  they  likewise  produced  rye,  barley, 
and  maize.  There  were  also  potatoes  in  great  plenty,  the  use  of 
which  was  become  common.  At  the  same  time  these  immense 
meadows  were  covered  with  numerous  flocks.  They  computed 
as  many  as  sixty  thousand  head  of  horned  catde ;  and  most  fami- 
lies had  several  horses,  though  the  tillage  was  carried  on  by  oxen. 
Their  habitations,  which  were  constructed  of  wood,  were  extreme- 
ly convenient,  and  furnished  as  neady  assubtantial  farmers'  houses 
in  Europe.  They  reared  a  great  deal  of  poultry  of  all  kinds, 
which  made  a  variety  in  their  food,  at  once  wh<^^me  and  plen- 
tiful. Their  ordinary  drink  was  beer  and  cider,  to  which  they 
sometimes  added  rum.  Their  usual  clothing  was  in  general  the 
produce  of  their  own  flax,  or  the  fleeces  of  their  own  sheep ;  with 
these  they  made  common  linens  and  coarse  cloths.    If  any  of 
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tbem  bad  a  desire  for  articles  of  greater  luxury,  they  procured 
them  from  Annapolis  or  Louisburg,  and  gave  in  exchange  com, 
cattle,  or  furs.     The  neutral  French  had  nothing  else  to  give  their 
neighbors,  and  made  still  fewer  exchanges  among  themselves ; 
because  each  separate  family  was  able,  and  had  been  accustomed, 
to  provide  for  its  own  wants.     They  therefore  knew   nothing  of 
paper  currency,  which  was  so  common  throughout  the  rest  of 
North  America.     Even  the  small  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  colony,  did  not  inspire  that  activity 
in  which  consists  its  real  value.     Their  manners  were  of  course 
extremely  simple.     There   was  seldom  a  cause,  either  civil  or 
criminal,  of  importance  enough  to  be  carried  before  the  Court  of 
Judication,  established  at  Annapolis.     Whatever  little  differences 
arose  from  time  to  time  among  them,  were  amicably  adjusted  by 
their  elders.     All  their  public  acts  were  drawn  by  their  pastors, 
who  had   likewise  the  keeping  of  their  wills ;    for  which,  and 
their  religious  services,  the  inhabitants  paid  a  twenty-seventh  part 
of  their  harvest,  which  was  always  sufficient  to  aflfojrd  more  means 
than  there  were  objects  of  generosity. 

Real  misery  was  wholly  unknown,  and  benevolence  anticipated 
the  demands  of  poverty.     Every  misfortune  was  relieved,  as  it 
were,  before  it  could  be  felt,  without  ostentation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  without  meanness  on  the  other.     It  was,  in  short,  a  society 
of  brethren  ;  every  individual,  of  which  was  equally  ready  to  give, 
and  to  receive,  what  he  thought  the  common  right  of  mankind. 
So  perfect  a  harmony  naturally  prevented  all  those  connexions  of 
gallantry  which  arc  so  often  fatal  to  the  peace  of  families.     This 
evil  was  prevented  by  early  marriages,  for  no  one  passed  his  youth 
in  a  state  of  celibacy.     As  soon  as  a  young  man  arrived  to  the 
proper  age,  the  community  built  him  a  house,  broke  up  the  lands 
about  it,  and  supplied   him  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a 
twelve-month.      There  he  received  the   partner  whom  he   had 
chosen,  and  who  brought  him  her  portion  in  flocks.     This  new 
&mily  grew  and  prospered  like  the  others.     In  1755,  all  together 
made  a  population  of  eighteen  thousand  souls.     Such  is  the  pic- 
ture of  these  people,  as  drawn  by  the  Abbe  Raynal.     By  many,  it 
is  thought  to  represent  a  state  of  social  happiness,  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  frailties  and  passions  of  human  nature  ;    and  that 
it  is  worthy  rather  of  the  poet  than  the  historian.     In  describing 
a  scene  of  rural  felicity  like  this,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  nar- 
rative has  partaken  of  the  warmth  of  feeling  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable ;  but  it  comes  much  nearer  the  truth  than  is  generally 
imagined.     Tradition  is  fresh  and  positive  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  where  they  were  located,  respecting  their  guile- 
less, peaceable,  and  scrupulous  character ;    and  the  descendants 
of  those,  whose  long  cherished  and  endearing  local  attachment 
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induced  them  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  nativity,  still  desenre 
the  name  of  a  mild,  frugal,  and  pious  people. '  Vol.  i.  pp.  170-173. 

As  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  English  to  get  tliem 
into  their  possession,  if  the  design  of  carrying  them  away  had 
been  made  known  ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  m^'er  of  the  Acadians 
to  disperse  and  place  themselves  beyond  lue' reach  of  deteclioa 
in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  secure,  as  they  were,  of  the  alli- 
ance and  sympathy  of  the  Indians ;  it  became  necessary  to 
devise  the  means  of  collecting  and  taking  them  by  stratagem. 
It  was  determined  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  requir- 
ing their  attendance  at  specified  places,  in  their  several  settle- 
ments, on  the  same  day.  The  |)roclamaiion  was  so  framed  ia 
its  phraseology,  that  the  design  could  not  be  discovered,  and 
so  severe  in  its  penalties,  that  none  would  dare  to  disobey. 
By  this  cunning  contrivance,  nearly  the  whole  population  was 
surprised  simultaneously  throughout  the  province.  The  read- 
er may  form  an  idea  of  the  scene  presented  on  .this  fatal  day 
throughout  the  Acadian  settlements,  by  the  following  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  Grand  Pre,  in  King's  county. 

Colonel  John  Winslow  of  Marshfield,  in  Massachusetts,  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  affair  at  this  place.  He 
is  de.scribed  by  Mr  Haliburton,  as  an  officer  of  great  humanity 
and  firmness.  Having  issued  his  proclamation  requiring  them 
to  assemble  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1755,  at  tliree  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  church  at  Grand  Pre,  the  unsuspecting 
and  innocent  Acadians,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  able-bodied  men,  were  found,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
in  the  appointed  place.  Colonel  Winslow,  accompanied  by 
his  officers,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  addressed 
them  to  the  following  effect. 

•  Gentlemen  ;  I  have  received  from  his  Excellency  Governor 
Lawrence,  the  King's  Commission,  which  I  have  in  my  hand  ;  and 
by  his  orders  you  are  convened  together  to  manifest  to  you,  his  Maj- 
esty's final  resolution  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  this  his  Province 
of  Nova-Scotia ;  who,  for  almost  half  a  century,  have  had  more  indul- 
gence granted  them  than  any  of  his  subjects  in  any  part  of  his  domin- 
ions ;  what  use  you  have  made  of  it  you  yourselves  best  know. 
The  part  of  duty  I  am  now  upon,  though  necessary,  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  my  natural  make  and  temper,  as  I  know  it  must 
be  grievious  to  you,  who  are  of  the  same  species  ;  but  it  is  not  my 
business  to  animadvert,  but  to  obey  such  orders  as  I  receive,  and 
therefore,  without  hesitation,  shall  deliver  you  his  Majesty's  orders 
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and  instraedons,  namely — ^that  your  lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of 
all  kinds  and  lire  stock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown  ; 
with  all  other  your  effects,  saving  your  money  and  household 
goods,  and  you  yourselves  to  be  removed  from  this  his  Province. 

Thus  it  is  peremptorily  his  Majesty's  orders,  that  the  whole 
French  inhabitants  of  these  Districts  be  removed ;  and  I  am, 
through  his  Majesty's  goodness,  directed  to  allow  you  liberty  to 
carry  off  your  money  and  household  goods,  as  many  as  you  can 
without  discommoding  the  vessels  you  go  in.  I  shall  do  every- 
thing in  my  power,  that  all  those  ^oods  be  secured  to  you,  and 
that  you  are  not  molested  in  carrymg  them  off;  also,  that  whole 
families  shall  go  in  the  same  vessel,  and  make  this  remove,  which 
I  am  sensible  must  five  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  easy  as  his 
Majesty's  service  wul  admit ;  and  hope  that,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  you  may  &11,  you  may  be  niithful  subjects,  a  peaceable 
and  happy  people.  I  must  also  inform  you,  that  it  is  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  you  remain  in  security  under  the  inspection  and 
direction  of  the  troops  that  I  have  the  honor  to  command.'  Yd.  i. 
pp.  176, 177. 

After  this  address,  Colonel  Winslow  declared  them  the 
king's  prisoners.    Mr  Haliburton  adds,  that 

*  The  whole  number  of  persons  collected  at  Grand  Pr6,  finally 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  men,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  women,  heads  of  families ;  and  their  sons 
and  daughters,  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  the  former, 
and  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  the  latter ;  making  in  the 
whole  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  souls.  Their 
stock  consisted  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  oxen, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifly-seven  cows,  five  thousand  and 
seven  young  cattle,  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  horses,  eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  sheep,  and  four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  hogs.  As  some  of  these  wretched  in- 
habitants escaped  to  the  woods,  all  possible  measures  were  adopt- 
ed to  force  them  back  to  captivity.  The  country  was  laid  waste 
to  prevent  their  subsistence.  In  the  District  of  Minas  alone, 
there  were  destroyed  two'  hundred  and  fifty-five  houses,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  barns,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  out-houses, 
eleven  mills,  and  one  church ;  and  the  friends  of  those  who  refiis- 
ed  to  surrender,  were  threatened  as  the  victims  of  their  obstinacy.' 
Vol.  I.  pp.  177, 178. 

In  consequence  of  their  earnest  entreaties,  the  men  were 
permitted,  ten  at  a  time,  to  return  to  visit  their  wretched  fami- 
lies, and  to  look,  for  the  last  time,  upon  the  beautiful  fields  of 
their  loved  and  lost  homes. 
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'  They  bore  their  confinement^  and  receired  their  sentence, 
with  a  fortitude  and  resignation  altogether  unexpected ;  but  when 
the  hour  of  embarcation  arrived,  in  which  they  were  to  leave  the 
land  of  their  nativity  for  ever-*to  part  with  their  friends  and  rela^ 
tives,  without  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  and  to  be  dis- 
persed among  strangers,  whose  language,  customs,  and  religion 
were  opposed  to  their  own,  the  weakness  of  human  nature  prevail- 
ed, and  they  were  overpowered  with  the  sense  of  their  miseries. 
The  preparations  having  been  all  completed,  the  10th  of  September 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of  departure.  The  prisoners  were 
drawn  up  six  deep,  and  the  young  men,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
in  number,  were  ordered  to  go  £st  on  board  of  the  vessels.  This 
they  instantly  and  peremptonly  refiised  to  do,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  leave  their  parents;  but  expressed  a  willingness  lo 
comity  with  the  order,  provided  they  were  permitted  to  embark 
with  their  families.  This  request  was  immediately  rejected,  and 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  fix  bayonets  and  advance  towards  the 
prisoners,  a  motion  which  had  the  effect  of  producing  obedience 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men,  who  forthwith  commenced  their 
march.  The  road  from  the  chapel  to  the  shore,  just  one  mile  in 
length,  was  crowded  with  women  and  children ;  who,  on  their 
knees,  greeted  them  as  they  passed  with  their  tears  and  their 
Uessings ;  while  the  prisoners  advanced  with  slow  and  reluctant 
steps,  weeping,  praying,  and  singing  hymns.  This  detachment 
was  followed  by  the  seniors,  who  passed  through  the  same  scene 
of  sorrow  and  distress.  In  this  manner  was  the  whole  male  part 
of  the  population  of  the  District  of  Minas  put  on  board  the  five 
transports,  stationed  in  the  river  Gaspereaux ;  each  vessel  being 
guarded  by  six  non-commissioned  officers,  and  eighty  privates. 
As  soon  as  the  other  vessels  arrived,  their  wives  and  children  fol- 
lowed, and  the  whole  were  transported  from  Nova-Scotia.  The  haste 
with  which  these  measures  were  carried  into  execution  did  not 
admit  of  those  preparations  for  their  comfort,  which,  if  unmerited 
by  their  disloyalty,  were  at  least  due  in  pity  to  the  severity  of  their 
punishment.  The  hurry,  confiision,  and  excitement,  connected 
with  the  embarcation,  had  scarcelv  subsided,  when  the  Provin- 
cials were  appalled  at  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  The  novelty 
and  peculiarity  of  their  situation  could  not  but  force  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  even  the  unreflecting  soldiery ;  stationed  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  without  a  foe  to  subdue,  and  without  a  population  to 
protect.  The  volumes  of  smoke,  which  the  half  expiring  embers 
emitted,  while  they  marked  the  site  of  the  peasant's  humble  cotp 
tage,  iwre  testimony  to  the  exteat  of  the  work  of  destruction. 
For  several  successive  evenings  the  cattle  assemUed  roimd  the 
smouldering  ruins,  as  if  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  return  of 
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their  mailerB;  while  all  night  long  the  fkithjful  wateh-dogs  of  the 
Neutrals  howled  over  the  eoene  of  desolation,  and  mourned  alike 
the  hand  that  had  fed,  and  the  house  that  had  sheltered  them.'  Vol. 
I.  pp.  17^181. 

A  similar  scene  was  presented  throughout  all  the  Acadian 
setdements.  In  many  places  the  most  desperate  resistance 
was  attempted,  but  all  was  unavailing ;  they  had  been  ensnared 
by  stratagem^  and  were  overpowered  by  numbers.  The  in- 
exorable decree  was  carried  into  complete  effect.  The  whole 
population,  amounting  to  eighteen  thousand  souls,  were  suddenly 
and  violently  torn  from  the  fertile  fields,  which  their  ancestors 
had  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  on  which  they  were  born  and 
bad  hoped  to  die ;  were  robbed  of  their  most  valuable  property ; 
were  separated  from  their  families  and  friends,  and  crowded, 
as  in  slave-sbipSf  into  small  vessels,  at  the  rate  of  two  persons 
ibr  each  ton ;  were  transported  to  distant  provinces,  and  scat- 
tered, in  humiliation,  in  poverty,  and  with  broken  beartSi  in 
communities  hostile  to  their  religion  and  country,  and  averse 
to  their  manners  and  customs,  without  knowing  each  other's 
fate,  and  without  the  least  ground  of  hope,  that  they  should 
ever  meet  again  on  earth. 

The  foUowing  instance  will  enable  the  reader  in  some 
d^ree  to  realize  the  misery  produced  by  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  cruel  edict.  Those  Acadians,  who  had  uniformly 
befriended  the  British  authorities,  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  rest ;  no  exception  was  made,  no  dispensa- 
tion granted,  no  favor,  no  meritorious  service  remembered. 
There  was  a  notary  public,  named  R^n£  Leblane,  who  had 
formerly  suffered  in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the 
English,  having  been  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Indians,  and 
kept  a  prisoner  four  years,  solely  on  that  account.  At  the  time 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  he  was  still  living,  having 
attained  a  venerable  age.  He  had  twenty  children,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  grand-children.  They  were  all  transported 
like  so  many  convicts.  They  were  compelled  to  embark  in 
difierent  vessels,  and  were  scattered  in  distant  provinces.  The 
unfortunate  old  man  was  put  on  shore  at  New  York,  with  his 
wife  and  his  two  youngest  children  only.  Bent  as  he  was  by  the 
infirmity  of  age,  and  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  afiiiction, 
his  parental  affection  still  prompted  him  to  seek  out  his  lost 
children.  He  reached  Philadelphia.  There  he  found  three 
of  them.     But  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  could  go 
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no  farther.  His  misfortunes  were  greater  than  he  could  bear. 
He  despaired  of  discovering  his  remaining  children,  and  in  penu- 
ry, obscurity,  and  sorrow,  sunk  into  bis  grave. 

It  may  be  questioned  if  the  history  of  the  world  exhibits  a 
more  heart-rending  incident  than  the  exile  of  this  amiable  and 
happy  people,  or  a  more  sad  and  afiectmg  spectacle,  than 
the  desolation  of  their  depopulated  homes;  their  moaning 
flocks  and  herds ;  their  rich  and  waving  meadows  turned  into 
a  desert ;  and  the  smoking  ashes  of  their  houses  and  bams. 
While  the  traveller  contemplates  the  noble  dikes  reared  by 
their  industry,  by  means  oi  which  whole  regions  have  been 
won  from  the  rivers  and  the  sea ;  while  he  walks  beneath  the 
shade  of  their  abundant  orchards,  and  stands  over  the  ruins  of 
their  cottages,  or  muses  among  their  graves,  his  imagination 

Ses  back  to  a  scene  of  rural  felicity  and  purity,  in  which  the 
>les  of  antiquity  were  realized }  his  heart  melts  in  sympathy 
with  the  sudden  misfortunes  and  the  dreadful  fate  of  the  poor 
Acadian  s. 

Nova-Scotia  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  spacious  and 
sheltered  harbors  along  the  whole  line  of  its  northern,  eastern, 
and  southern  coasts.  It  is  intersected  by  many  beautifiil  rivers, 
and  is  dotted  by  lakes  of  every  variety  of  size  and  shape.  Its 
geographical  outlines  suggest  the  advantages,  and  point  out  the 
routes  of  several  canals,  which  have  already,  under  the  direction 
of  the  public-spirited  legislature  of  the  province,  been  explored, 
and  will  soon,  without  doubt,  by  means  of  the  patronage 
and  aid  of  that  body,  be  completed.  Throughout  the  circuit 
of  its  shores  (and  it  is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  very 
narrow  isthmus),  the  sea  affords  an  abundant  supply  of  fish. 
Some  parts  of  its  soil  are  barren,  but  a  large  proportion  is  rich 
and  fertile,  and  in  several  districts  equal  to  any  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  There  are  few,  if  any,  better  agricultural  townships 
in  America,  than  Cornwallis  and  Horton  in  Nova-Scotia. 
Beneath  the  soil  there  is  an  abundance  of  lead  and  iron  ore  | 
indeed  the  natural  advantages  of  the  province  are  uncommonly 
great,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  under  the  judicious  and 
liberal  administration  of  the  local  legislature,  they  will  be  rapidly 
and  fulhr  improved. 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  sea-ports  and  beautiful  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Its  public  and  private  dwellings  present  an  aspect  remarkably 
neat  and  agreeable  to  the  eye.     Mr  Haliburton  speaks  with 
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great  aothusiasm  of  the  Navy  ITard  and  the  Province  House. 
The  latter  indeed  is  a  remarkably  fine  structurei  and  altboa^ 
we  are  disposed  to  hesitate  in  admitting  that  they  surpass  every- 
thing of  the  kmd  in  North  America,  we  cannot  take  offence  at 
his  positive  and  unqualified  assertion  to  that  effect 

The  political  condition  of  the  northeastern  British  Ameri- 
can provinces,  is  in  many  respects  favorable.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  Governor  and  Council,  deriving  their  places  and 
authority  firom  the  crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  among  the  inhabitants.  The  House 
holds  the  purse  of  the  province,  and  controls  the  expenditures 
of  the  civu  department  of  government.  The  whole  sum  deriv- 
ed firom  the  customs  goes  into  the  province  treasury,  and  is 
sul^ject  to  the  disposition  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  The 
consequence  is,  that  but  little  is  needed  from  the  people  in 
the  way  of  direct  tax.  Mr  Haliburton  rather  boastingly 
compares  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  No- 
va-Scotia exhibit  several  instances  of  a  great  waste  of 
money.  The  House  of  Assembly,  merely  to  Ratify  Lord 
Dalhousie,  granted  several  thousand  pounds  towards  erecting 
a  college  in  Halifax,  which  Mr  Haliburton  acknowledges  b  not 
needed.  There  are  too  many  instances  of  votes  granting  large 
sums  of  money  to  be  expended  upon  swords  and  stars  for  the 
British  generals  and  admirals,  who  have  happened  to  be  in 
command  there.  It  is  very  undignified  and  quite  discordant 
with  the  principles  of  their  own  constitution,  for  the  popular 
and  native  branch  of  the  legislature  to  pay  this  obsequious 
court  to  a  foreign  executive. 

There  is  a  college  at  Windsor,  established  by  a  charter  from 
the  king,  and  supported  by  the  unremitted  and  profuse  bounty 
of  the  Assembly.  It  is  beautifuUy  situated,  possesses  an  excel- 
lent library,  and  has  the  reputation  of  giving  a  very  good  classi- 
cal education  to  its  pupils.  But  although  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1803,  it  has  bestowed  only  on  sixty-seven  persons 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
untoward  circumstance,  that  the  doctrinal  test  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  imposed  upon  its  students.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
academy  at  Pictou,  for  the  education  of  dissenters ;  but  the  legis- 
lature, by  refusing  to  continue  to  it  any  patronage,  seem  to  be 
disposed  to  permit  it  to  languish.     The  Council,  deriving  their 
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seats  from  the  Bridsb  govemment,  have  determined  to  negative 
any  law  granting  assistance  to  this  dissenting  institution ;  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  al- 
though three  quarters  of  their  constituents  are  opposed  to  the 
English  Church,  still  continue  to  grant  a  large  annual  sum  to 
the  Royal  Episcopal  College  at  Windsor. 

Mr  Haliburton  has  added  much  to  the  value  of  hb  work, 
hy  prefixmg  to  it  a  lai^e  and  well  executed  map  of  Nova- 
&x)tia,  by  inserting  several  plates,  representing  the  aspect  and 
outlines  of  places  of  interest,  and  by  some  very  useful  and 
instructive  statistical  tables.  Among  the  latter  is  one  giving  a 
view  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  people  of  Nova-Scotia, 
as  they  were  ascertained  by  means  of  a  census.  Among 
the  principal  evils  of  a  colonial  condition,  is  the  want  of  a  stirring 
apint  of  enterprise  in  the  mass  of  the  peqple,  and  the  d^rada- 
tion  of  the  civil  and  professional  pursuits,  produced  by  the 
glare  and  glitter  of  an  elegant  and  imposing  military  life,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  finely  arrayed  British  regiments,  that  are 
quartered  in  the  provincial  garrisons. 

In  closing  our  remarks  upon  Mr  Haliburton's  work,  we  would 
a^ain  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  American 
hutory.  It  is  written  with  clearness,  spirit,  industrious  accuracy, 
and  with  great  candor  and  justice.  It  needs  a  more  copious 
index,  and  is  perhaps  rather  deformed,  than  improved  by  the 
chronological  table  of  events  firom  1763  (where  the  history 
terminates)  to  1828.  It  must  necessarily  be  very  defective, 
and,  briet  as  it  is,  it  contains  much  useless  matter.  What 
connexion,  for  instance,  is  there  between  the  history  of  Nova- 
Scotia,  and  the  fact,  that '  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumber* 
land,  was  bom  June  5, 1771.'  Still,  notwithstandmg  these  slight 
blemishes,  the  '  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova- 
Scotia'  is  a  valuable  work,  honorable  to  its  author,  and  worthy 
of  the  thanks  of  his  native  province,  which  have  so  handsomely 
been  communicated  to  him  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  in  compliance  with  a  vote  of  that  body. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  British  Provinces  should  become  better  acquainted,  and 
be  led  to  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  each  other.  Their 
fathers  were  united  by  the  bond  of  a  common  country ;  and 
it  needs  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  the  time  must 
come,  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  English  colo- 
nies on  our  borders  will  be  peaceably  dissevered  from  the  re- 
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mote  mother  country,  and  the  whole  continent,  from  the  Grulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  present  the  unbroken 
outline  of  one  compact  empire  of  friendly  and  confederated 


states. 


A&T.  V. — I^tid  Outlines f  beirijg  the  Substance  of  a  Course 
^  Lectures  now  delivering  in  the  Universiiy  of  Maryland. 
By  Dayid  Hoffbian.     Vol.  L     8¥o.    pp.  626. 

Ths  author  of  this  work  has,  in  several  previous  publications, 
such  as  a  '  Course  of  Legal  Study,'  a  *  Syllabus  of  Law  Lee* 
tares  in  the  University  of  Maryland,'  and  various  introductory 
discourses  delivered  mere,  explained  at  large  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  legal  education,  in  his  *  Course  of  Legal  Study,' 
an  unpi%tending  volume,  addressed  to  students,  he  has  ren- 
dered them  essential  service  by  indicating,  with  a  iust  selection, 
the  most  instructive  works,  but  especially  by  displaying  the 
order  in  which  the  multitudinous  parts  of  a  various  science 
may  most  usefully  be  considered.  In  none  is  such  a  systeoH 
atic  mode  of  elementary  study  more  necessary,  and  in  none 
is  it  more  generally  neglected,  than  in  the  law.  The  <  Sylla- 
bus '  just  mention^  had  the  same  object  of  giving  sequence 
and  coherence  to  the  complicated  topics  of  legal  learning,  and 
of  reducing  them  to  a  series  where  each  should  spring  naturally 
from  another,  and  lead  easily  and  gradually  to  a  succeeding  one. 
Mr  Hoffinan's  views  on  this  subject  are  large  and  liberal.  He 
demonstrates,  in  these  publications,  and  in  his  several  introduc- 
tory lectures,  that  he  has  himself  minutely  surveyed  the  exten- 
sive field,  whose  boundaries  and  divisions  he  has  described  for 
the  student.  His  learning  is  ample,  his  diligence  indefatigable. 
His  classification  and  arrangement  are  such,  that,  if  strictly 
pursued,  all  difiiculdes  (and  they  are  many),  arising  from  the 
usual  want  of  method,  must  vanish,  and  none  remain  but  such 
as  are  intrinsic  to  the  science.  If  he  opens  a  long  path  before 
us,  he  takes  all  pains  to  make  it  smooth  ;  and,  by  bis  process, 
the  abrupt  steeps  of  jurisprudence  are  insensibly  surmounted 
by  a  gentle  acclivity; 

It  b  evident,  however,  that  our  author  does  not  pretend  to 
have  discovered  any  royal  road  to  legal  learning.  He  mani- 
festly contemplates  a  long  course  of  assiduity  for  his  student. 
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and  while  he  would  lessen  the  fatigue,  he  would  extend  the 
sphere  of  his  acquisitions.  He  aims  chiefly  to  give  his  labors 
the  right  direction,  and  to  solve  for  him  the  problem,  not  bow 
to  read  the  least  (which  seems  to  be  the  more  common  one), 
but  how  he  may  compass  the  most,  and  with  the  most  under- 
standing, in  the  shortest  time.  Thus  he  traces  indeed  each 
path  distinctly,  but  he  carries  it  far  and  high  into  the  recesses  of 
jurisprudence ;  he  disentangles  the  topography,  but  he  does 
not  contract  the  limits  of  this  particular  domain  of  learmng ; 
he  even  makes  excursions  into  contiguous  regions.  He  has 
an  enlarged  conception  of  the  dudes  and  of  die  qualifications 
of  the  lawyer,  and  seeks  therefore  to  extend  his  views  beyond 
the  limits  of  mere  positive  and  municipal  jurisprudence,  so  as 
to  embrace  those  original  principles  in  wluch  it  has  its  birth, 
and  by  which  it  must  always  be  controlled  and  illustrated.  He 
has  accordingly  devoted  this  first  volume  of  his  ^  Legal  Outlines,' 
the  only  one  which  has  yet  appeared,  to  a  consideratioti  of  the 
elements  of  Natural  and  Political  Law.  He  treats  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  being  who  is  the  subject  of  this  law ;  of  his  sup- 
posed condition  before  the  institutions  of  civil  society,  and  of 
the  rights  arising  in  that  condition,  and  independent  of  civil 
government ;  of  the  origin  of  the  latter,  its  true  foundation, 
and  its  effects  upon  natural  rights ;  of  the  general  properties 
of  law,  and  of  the  source  and  sanction  of  that  universal  *  law 
of  nature,'  which  is  itself  the  fountain  and  standard  of  all  other 
law ;  of  political,  as  distinguished  from  civil  law ;  and  of  the 
various  forms  of  government.  The  last  lecture  of  the  present 
volume  contains  a  sketch  of  that  remarkable  system,  the  feudal 
law,  which  has  left  such  strong  traces  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
Europe  and  of  our  own  country. 

The  entire  work  is  designed  as  an  analytical  outline  (the 
only  one,  the  author  remarks,  which  has  yet  appeared)  of  the 
whole  body  of  jurisprudence  proper  to  be  studied  in  this  coun- 
try ;  none  of  the  many  excellent  elementary  works  which  have 
been  published  on  the  laws  of  England  having  aimed  at  pre- 
senting this  complete  analysis  of  every  part.  The  two  suc- 
ceeding volumes  will  treat  of  the  elements  of  the  municipal 
law,  including  various  tides  which  have  scarcely  been  alluded 
to  by  Blackstone  ;  of  the  law  of  real  and  personal  property ; 
of  equity  and  mercantile  law  ;  of  the  law  of  crimes  and  pun- 
ishments ;  of  the  Roman  civil  law ;  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
admiralty  and  maritime  law ;  and  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
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of  the  United  States.  Some  subsidiary  subjects  will  be  ap« 
pended,  as  legal  biography  and  bibliography,  forensic  elo** 
quence,  and  professional  deportment.  Mr  Hoffman's  preten-* 
sions  are  modest.  He  diffidently  dedicates  his  book  *  mora 
especially  to  students,'  who,  he  remarks,  *  if  they  find  no  more 
in  these  trolumes,  will  at  least  see  pointed  out  to  them  the 
purest  sources  of  information  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  science.'  The  nature  of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  first 
volume  has  induced  him  to  treat  them  in  a  more  diffuse  meth- 
od, than  will  be  observed  in  the  remaining  ones;  and  the 
whole,  he  hopes,  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Blackstone'a 
Commentaries,  and  to  those  of  Chancellor  Kenf  on  Americaa 
Law.  So  far  as  he  has  proceeded,  the  author  has  much  more 
than  accomplished  the  objects  thus  modestly  proposed.  His 
forthcoming  volumes  will  complete,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  val- 
uable accession  to  elementary  legal  works,  so  far  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  learning  and  the  clearness  with  which,  in  that 
under  review,  he  has  discussed  various  questions  of  interest  in 
ethics  and  natural  jurisprudence,  whether  regarded  in  them* 
selves,  or  in  their  bearing  on  municipal  and  international  law. 
In  his  exhortations  to  the  study  of  ethics,  natural  law,  univer- 
sal jurisprudence,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be  called, 
Mr  Hoffman  duly  appreciates  the  informing  and  controlling  in- 
fluences of  right  reason,  even  in  a  technical  aud  somewhat 
arbitrary  science.  It  is  often  objected  to  the  study  of  our 
municipal  jurisprudence,  that,  not  always  depending  on  natural 
principles  of  reasoning,  and   reposing,   in  a  great  degree,  on 

Srecedent  and  decision,  it  fetters,  instead  of  enlarging  the  mind, 
len  may  certainly  study  and  practise  law  (and  doubtless  not  a 
small  number  do),  who  know  no  other  reason  why  a  contract 
should  bind,  than  its  being  in  writing  or  duly  proved,  and 
whose  idea  of  obligation  is  an  instrument  under  seal,  or  an 
agreement  upon  some  consideration.  As  there  are  many  able 
accountants,  who  know  nothing  of  transcendental  mathematics, 
and  many  skilful  workmen  equally  ignorant  of  mechanics ;  so 
are  there  many  clever  attorneys  that  drive  a  good  business, 
who  may  marvel  to  see  Mr  Hoffman  beginning  legal  educa- 
tion at  so  remote  a  point  as  the  nature  of  man.  The  point  is 
certainly  not  necessary  for  gaining  a  suit,  nor  need  we  quarrel 
with  those  who  think  it  therefore  useless.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion is  about  forming  able  advocates,  wise  judges,  and  perspi- 
cacious lawgivers,  it  is  plain  that  this  ordinary  education  wiU 
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do  no  longer.  When  the  file  afibrds  no  precedent ;  when  we 
are  to  travel  out  of  the  record ;  when  the  index  presents  no 
case  in  point ;  we  are  obliged  to  revert  to  first  principles,  and 
spin  for  ourselves  that  thread  of  ingenious  deduction,  which  is 
not  ready  made  to  our  hands.  It  is  this  kind  of  legal  educa- 
tion that  our  author  contemplates  in  his  different  piiblicationsy 
*nnd  in  the  work  under  review.  Students  will  fill  up  his  outline 
with  more  or  less  diligence.  Many  (for  the  world  is  not  full 
of  capacious  geniuses)  will  slight  these  elementary  and  auxilia- 
ry studies ;  perhaps  he  himself  expects  few  disciples  of  that 
constancy  of  purpose  and  enlarged  ambition,  which  he  would 
prompt  and  aid.  The  standard  of  science  however,  like  that 
of  morals,  ought  not  the  less  to  be  set  forth,  because  the  great- 
er part  of  persons  may  be  confidently  expected  to  fall  short  of 
it ;  and  we  are  well  assured,  that  such  as  explore  the  paths 
he  has  indicated,  will  neither  find  that  they  Lead  too  far,  nor 
fail  to  gather  intellectual  force  and  vivacity  from  the  excursion. 
The  present  volume  will  not  be  without  some  attractions, 
however,  of  a  general  nature.  While  it  enables  the  law  student 
to  push  his  researches  in  a  just  order,  and  with  the  least  waste 
of  bis  energy,  it  may  answer  the  different  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  curiosity  of  cursory  readers  on  a  number  of  interesting 
topics  in  ethics  and  universal  law.  There  will  be  many  of 
this  sort,  who,  prevented  from  seeking  the  fountains  from  which 
the  author  has  drawn,  will  be  glad  to  contemplate  their  streams 
thus  collected  in  a  reservoir.  Numbers  read  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  with  pleasure  and  profit,  who  would  be  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  mastering  the  tomes  of  black  letter,  which 
swell  the  knowledge,  and  please  in  the  beautiful  method,  of 
those  delightful  volumes.  And  so,  while  the  law  student  will 
learn  to  estimate  from  this  work  the  importance  of  questions 
of  natural  jurisprudence,  and  their  intimate  influence  on  those 
parts  of  the  science  which  are  positive  or  conventional,  oth- 
ers will  be  content  to  limit  their  inquiries  into  these  subtile 
topics,  by  the  work  itself.  Among  these  topics  there  are  some 
sufficiently  absurd,  and  in  which  learning  and  argument  have 
been  very  idly  squandered.  These  have  necessarily  passed  un- 
der review  in  this  volume,  one  part  of  the  design  of  which  isto 
save  the  student  some  useless  investigations  by  exhibiting  their 
futility  or  their  folly.  One  can  hardly  know  the  nature  and 
state  of  true  learning  without  some  knowledge  of  the  false. 
For  general  readers,  in  fine,  these  distillations  of  leambg,  these 
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concentrations  of  the  odor  of  the  flowers  of  science  into  port- 
able essences,  are  quite  invaluable  in  the  present  state  of  let- 
ters. As  the  empire  of  knowledge  expands  its  surface,  it 
seems  to  require  its  easy  roads  and  its  locomotive  engines. 
But  durable  reputation  must  continue  to  be  founded  on  larse 
and  correct  knowledge  in  a  particular  department ;  and  while,  in 
the  branches  of  learning  not  nearly  akin  to  our  proper  pursuita| 
we  may  bound  our  inquiries  with  the  labors  of  the  abridger  or 
the  analyzer,  in  those  where  we  aim  at  excellence,  we  must 
only  employ  them  as  guides  to  larger  and  loftier  acquisitions. 

Id  another  part  of  this  article,  we  shall  attempt  to  show  how 
many  points  of  municipal  and  international  kw  have  derived 
light  and  authority  from  the  doctrines  of  natural  jurisprudence. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  go  into  this  very  extensive  subject  at 
much  length,  any  more  than  we  can  regularly  analyze  the  con- 
tents of  the  present  volume,  extending,  as  it  does,  to  six  hun- 
dred pages,  and  touching  on  most  of  the  questions  alluded  to. 
But  we  may  remark,  that,  in  turning  over  the  work,  we  have 
been  impressed  with  new  convictions  of  the  importance  of  natti- 
tural  jurisprudence ;  and  thus  convinced  of  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  these  more  general  and  abstract  branches  of  legal  ac- 
quirement, we  must  take  this  occasion  to  speak  a  little  at  large 
on  the  subject. 

It  may  not,  indeed,  be  very  obvious  at  first  sight  to  a  stu- 
dent, why  he  is  detained,  for  example,  in  the  outset  of  his 
studies,  with  an  examination  into  the  unity  of  the  species,  and 
whether  this  be  reconcilable  with  its  variety  of  color ;  or  into 
the  true  origin  of  political  power,  wheihor  from  divine  right, 
inheritance,  prescription,  or  consent  of  the  governed  ;  or  into 
the  actual  existence  and  true  meaning  of  the  state  of  nature ; 
or  into  the  distinction  between  perfect  and  imperfect  rights ; 
or  the  extent  of  the  right  of  extreme  necessity,  he.  he.  Yet  a 
wrong  understanding  of  some  of  these  points,  we  doubt  not, 
has  had  its  -share  in  diflfusing  some  of  the  greatest  moral  ca- 
lamities, and  exciting  some  of  the  most  violent  political  con- 
vulsions, which  have  desolated  the  race.  The  history  of  the 
slave  trade  may  induce  a  doubt  whether  the  victims  of  this  ty- 
ranny could  have  been  deemed  by  their  oppressors  to  be  of 
the  same  rank  of  being  with  themselves ;  nay,  we  believe  it 
has  been  justified  on  a  presumed  inferiority,  of  which  ibelr 
color  and  shape  were  seriously  asserted  to  be  the  badge.  It 
will  hardly  be  denied,  that  the  absurd  notions  which  have  been 
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upheld,  of  the  origin  and  sanction  of  political  power,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  number  of  unwise  and  arbitrary  kings,  and  of 
brutish  and  servile  subjects ;  while  false  notions  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  state  of  nature,  and  of  the  rights  of  nature,  may  have 
added  something  to  the  folly  and  fury  of  popular  and  revolu- 
tionary delusions.  A  notion  of  the  true  distinction  between 
perfect  and  imperfect  right,  might  have  wrought  some  modifi- 
cations in  the  conventional  law  of  nations,  or  rather  that  of 
kings ;  and  some  resorts  to  the  right  of  extreme  necessity 
might  have  been  spared  to  the  people,  if  its  existence  bad  been 
recognised  by  sovereigns,  and  had  inspired  a  salutary  terror  in 
them.  Again,  m  the  identity  of  a  state,  one  of  the  nice  points 
which  are  agitated  in  the  books,  may  be  sometimes  involved 
the  question  of  indemnity  for  spoliations.  The  origin  and  ob- 
jects of  civil  government  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of  ex- 
patriation. And  the  distinction  between  the  social  and  consti- 
tutional compact  has,  with  very  opposite  results  on  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  nation,  been  regarded  in  one  revolution,  and  lost 
sight  of  in  another. 

How  else  than  by  the  principles  of  the  natural  law,  are  we 
to  discuss  the  questions  of  religious  toleration ;  the  obligation 
of  mere  positive  laws,  with  the  distinction  between  mala  prohi- 
biia  and  mala  in  se ;  the  alleged  omnipotence  of  parliament ; 
the  rights  of  extreme  necessity  (a  branch  of  which  has  been 
already  alluded  to),  and  of  harmless  profit;  the  nullity  of  ex 
post  facto  and  retroactive  laws  ;  the  right  to  pursue  fugitives 
and  their  abducted  property  into  the  territories  of  other  na- 
tions, upon  the  ocean,  or  into  regions  where  jurisdiction  is  un- 
known 5  the  extra-territorial  operation  of  civil  laws  ;  the  right  of 
capital  punishment,  and  the  true  theory  of  punishment  in  gene- 
ral ;  the  nature  and  effects  of  occupancy,  whether  particular  or 
in  gross ;  the  appropriation  of  the  ocean,  and  the  doctrine  of 
mare  dausum  aut  mare  libenim  ;  the  extra-patrimonial  nature 
of  certain  things,  such  as  air,  running  waters,  &c.,  and  the 
limitations  of  the  same  ?  How,  the  legality  of  usury,  indepen- 
dently of  positive  laws  ;  the  right  of  parents  to  disinherit  their 
offspring  ;  the  perpetuity  of  the  marriage  contract ;  the  exclu- 
sion of  aliens  from  inheriting  or  holding  lands  within  the  terri- 
tory of  a  nation ;  the  like  exclusion  in  the  case  of  personal 
property,  and  the  validity  of  the  droit  cTaubaine  ;  the  extent 
of  parental  power,  with  the  crime  of  infanticide  ;  the  numerous 
questions  of  intestacy  \  questions  of  insanity,  and  others  in  medi- 
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cal  jurisprudence ;  the  validity  of  foreign  marriages ;  the  nuDitjr 
of  marriages  for  incest,  natural  or  civil,  with  the  effect  on  this 
contract  of  prior  or  supervenient  frigidity  ?  How  ascertain  the 
right  and  extent  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  limitations  of  des- 
potic sovereigns?  All  these  questions  of  grand  consideration 
can  be  solved  only  by  a  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  jus 
natura  et  gentium^  and  those  also  of  human  physiology  and 
mental  philosophy. 

Many  of  these  examples  are  drawn  from  public  law ;  but  it 
Is  equally  obvious  from  others,  that  the  vast  body  of  positive 
enactments,  decisions,  precedents,  and  customs,  which  together 
constitute  municipal  law,  have  the  same  fundamental  reference 
to  universal  jurisprudence.  The  science,  however  artificial  and 
technical  it  may  seem,  has  its  pervading  abstract  principles,  from 
which  we  must  commence  all  our  learning,  and  to  which  we 
must  return  for  a  clue,  whenever  Uie  deductions  from  them  be- 
come remote  or  complicated.  These  principles,  though  va- 
ried and  modified  by  the  genius  of  the  government,  or  the  ac- 
cidental circumstances  of  the  people,  however  they  may  *  take 
a  tincture  and  taste '  from  regions  and  policies,  are  those  of 
that  necessary  and  eternal  justice  which  we  call  the  law  of  na- 
ture* Grrotius,  indeed,  was  led  to  the  contemplation  of  it,  and 
to  the  composition  of  his  elaborate  work,  by  tracing  the  laws  of 
his  country  to  their  principles.  The  student  of  mere  muni« 
cipal  laws,  who  begins  his  inquiries  into  them  instructed  in  the 
general  topics  which  occupy  the  writers  on  ethics  and  natural 
jurbprudence ;  in  the  nature  of  obligation,  the  meaning  and 
essential  requisites  of  a  contract,  the  principles  of  evidence, 
the  natural  rules  of  interpretation,  &lc.,  will  find  a  light  contin- 
ually shed  on  the  path  of  acquisition,  as,  at  a  future  day,  he 
wiU  from  the  same  source  be  able  to  direct  it  on  his  own  ex- 
positions and  demonstrations.  By  these  studies,  he  will  oiAf* 
draw  back,  as  it  were,  to  bound  forward  with  more  effect  in 
the  field  of  positive  legislation  and  judicial  decision. 

A  different  train  of  considerations  will  suggest  themselves  to 
those  whose  views  and  objects  in  the  law  are  of  a  more  en- 
larged kind.  The  code  of  natural  equity  is  a  body  of  rules 
deduced  from  the  constitution  and  natural  condition  of  man ; 
or  it  may  be  considered  in  another  aspect,  as  that  body  of 
rules  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  promote  his  moral  happi- 
ness. But  innumerable  accidents  give  rise  to  peculiar  policies 
which,  however  adapted  to  instant  emergencies,  may  thwart  in 
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some  degree  the  true  aims  of  political  society ;   and  as  these 
particular  policies  have  also  their  peculiar  principles,  as  their 
kws  are  fashioned  to  promote  their  ends,  the  impress  of  their 
institutions   is  felt  long   after  the   causes   have  passed  away 
to  which  they  owed  their  birth.    The  rule  remains,  though  the 
reason  of  it  has  ceased ;  and  the  facility  is  wonderful,  and  not 
fully  conceived  by  ourselves,  with  which  we  become  reconciled 
to  institutions  which  shock,  or  ought  to  shock,  the  natural  jus- 
tice of  the  mind.     It  is  thus  that  the  feudal  nations  establish- 
ed, and  transmitted  to  us,  the  barbarous  right  of  primogeniture, 
the  ungentle  law  of  baron  and  feme,  the  cruelty  of  escheat  and 
attainder,  the  iniquitous  exemption  of  lands,  in  most  cases, 
from  liability  for  debt ;   the  injustice  of  all  which,  we  forget 
frt>m  habit,  or  excuse  because,  forsooth,  they  have  a  nice  con- 
sistency with  the  general  aim  of  the  feudal  system.    A  student 
rises  from  the  elementary  writers  of  the  common  law  so  struck 
with  this  general  coherence,  that  he  forgets  the  original  bar- 
barousness  of  the  system  from  which  the  alleged  doctrines  are 
drawn.     Now  though  time  and  necessity  work  the  cure  of 
these  defects,  and  gradually  fashion  laws  to  the  occasions  of 
society,  it  is  certain  that  this  salutary  process  of  modification 
and  change  will  be  retarded  in  proportion  as  the  lawyer  con- 
fines himself  to  his  indigenous  jurisprudence.    The  pedantry 
thus  begotten,  made  a  large  part  of  that  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish common  lawyers,  which  so  long  resisted  the  benign  influ- 
ences of  the  Roman  code  ;  and  if  it  subsists  no  longer,  if  we 
are  prepared  to  select  what  is  most  convenient  to  our  altered 
circumstances,  or  to  that  '  universal  fitness  of  things '  to  which 
it  is  the  supposed  aim  of  all  laws  to  approximate,  our  lawyers, 
judges,  and  legislators  must  drink  at  the  fountains  of  natural 
equity,  in  order  to  scrutinize  the  written  by  the  unwritten  rea- 
son, and  institute  that  just  comparison  of  various  codes  which 
is  a  preliminary  step  to  the  improvement  of  any  one  of  them. 
These  views  of  the  importance  of  natural  jurisprudence  are 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  lawyers  and  philoso- 
phers.    *  Ratio  ipsa,'  says  Bynkershoek,  *  ratio  juris  gentium 
est  anima.'     '  The  law  of  nature,'  says  an  eminent  jurist  of  our 
own  country,.*  '  is  the  philosophy  of  morals ; — ^it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  laws.'     Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  indi- 
cated the  just  process  of  inquiry  into  it.     '  We  should,'  he  re- 

*  Story's  Inaugural  Discourae. 
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marks,  ^  first  search  for  the  origiDal  principles  of  the  science 
in  human  nature;  then  apply  them  to  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct  of  individuals ;  and  lastly,  employ  them  for  the  de- 
cision of  those  difficuh  and  complicated  questions  that  arise 
with  respect  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.'  '  Between  the 
most  abstract  and  elementary  maxim  of  moral  philosophy/  he 
continues,  *  and  the  most  complicated  controversies  ot  civil  or 
public  law,  there  subsists  a  certaih  connexion.  The  duties  of 
men,  of  subjects,  of  princes,  of  lawgivers,  of  magistrates,  and 
of  states,  are  all  parts  of  one  consistent  system  of  universal 
morality.'  *  It  was  the  perception  of  the  existence  of  this  uni- 
versal and  necessary  justice,  and  of  the  necessity  of  reverting 
to  it  as  the  standard  of  comparison  for  all  positive  codes,  whieh 
suggested  to  the  perspicacious  mind  of  Bacon  the  notion  of  a 
philosophical  system  of  Jurisprudence,  an  investigation  (to  use 
his  significant  phrase)  oi  the  leges  legum  ;  an  idea  which,  by 
his  advice  and  that  of  Peiresc,  was  executed,  however  imper- 
fectly, by  Grojtius.  The  same  views  prompted  the  following 
Eassage,  from  Adam  Smith.  '  It  might  have  been  expected,' 
e  says,  '  that  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  upon  the  dififerent  im- 
perfections and  improvements  of  the  laws  of  different  countries, 
should  have  given  occasion  to  an  inauiry  into  what  were  the 
natural  rules  of  justice,  independent  o\  aU  positive  institution. 
It  might  have  been  expected,  that  these  reasonings  should  have 
led  them  to  aim  at  establishing  a  system  of  what  might  proper- 
ly be  called  natural  jurisprudence,  or  a  theory  of  the  principles 
which  ought  to  run  through,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
laws  of  all  nations.' 

Such  is  the  importance,  and  such  the  intimate  relation  with 
both  municipal  and  public  law,  of  the  subjects  with  which  Mr 
Hoffinan  has  principally  occupied  this  introductory  volume. 
We  should  transcend  all  reasonable  limits,  were  we  to  pursue 
the  speculations  which  the  perusal  of  it  has  awakened.  We 
find  in  the  first  lecture,  for  example,  a  statement  of  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  unity  of  the  species.  It  might  not  be 
guessed,  at  first  view,  how  a  physiological  question,  respecting 
the  diversity  of  complexion  and  features  in  the  dififerent  races 
of  mankind,  could  involve  the  very  foundations  of  natural  jurist 
prudence.  So  it  was,  however,  that  some  cunous  physiolo- 
gists, having  doubted  the  common  descent  of  mankind  firom 

*  Mackintosh's  Introductory  Lecture. 
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Adam  and  Eve,  a  new  doubt  arose  as  to  the  identity  of  their 
moral  constitution,  and  consequently  as  to  the  universal  obli^- 
tion  of  the  rules  of  morals.  This  was  a  grave  difficulty.  The 
question  as  to  the  standard  of  beauty,  wliether-  the  Hottentot 
could  by  any  canon  of  taste  be  deemed  on  a  footing  in  that 
respect  witlj  the  European,  though  not  less  perplexing,  was 
not  quite  so  serious  as  this  ;  which  seemed  to  imply  some  doubt 
whether  a  negro  might  not  be  kidnapped  and  flogged  with  less 
remorse,  as  not  being  a  brother  of  the  same  family ;  or  whether 
there  was  not  more  reason  in  a  Musselman's  having  two  wives, 
than  was  generally  allowed  by  Christian  people.  Our  author, 
while  he  contends  for  the  unity  of  the  whole  race,  as  the  opin- 
ion most  consistent  with  physical  facts  as  well  as  with  sacred 
history,  remarks,  however,  that  the  diversity  of  species  might 
not  necessarily  destroy  the  universality  of  the  moral  law.  We 
certainly  do  entertain  the  same  opinion.  For  even  should  we 
allow,  that  the  ^crisped  hair'  of  the  Negro,  and  the  high 
cheek  bone  of  the  Tartar,  rendered  it  necessary  to  allot  them 
a  different  genesis,  it  would  remain  to  be  shown  bow  this  al- 
tered tlieir  moral  organization,  or  why  moral  rules  must  vary 
on  their  account,  any  more  than  for  a  dyspeptic  or  hypochon- 
driac patient,  both  of  whom  would  probably  require,  with  more 
reason,  a  relaxation  of  them.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  nearly 
the  amount  of  all  the  grave  argument  on  this  question,  for 
gravely  ai^ed  it  has  been  ;  and  most  of  our  author's  readers 
will  agree  with  him  as  to  the  universality  of  a  code,  of  which 
the  great  principles  have  been  recognised  alike  by  all  races 
and  lineages,  and  '  to  which  Moses  and  Confucius,  Seneca 
and  Socrates,  have  rendered  equal  homage.' 

This  has  been  denied  indeed  by  another  class  of  casuists, 
who,  with  the  true  rage  of  theor}',  have  ransacked  the  history 
of  mankind  and  the  narratives  of  travellers,  for  the  horrible  and 
unnatural  in  customs  and  institutions,  and  set  them  in  terrible  ar- 
ray against  the  generality  and  uniformity  of  the  code  of  morals. 
Our  author  has  given  us  a  pretty  copious  list  of  these  mon- 
strous deviations  from  natural  feelings  and  justice  in  his  lecture 
on  the  *  Laws  of  Nature.'  We  leave  it  to  him  to  reconcile 
these  exceptions  with  the  general  rule,  or  rather,  according  to 
the  law  maxifh,  to  prove  the  rule  by  them.  But  we  may  ob- 
serve here  the  opposite  inferences  which  have  been  drawn 
from  these  moral  dissimilarities  in  nations.  While  one  party 
deduces  from  them  the  nullity  of  any  universal  moral  code, 
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another  out  of  superserviceable  zeal  for  it,  has  made  them  the 
apology  for  the  roost  frightful  barbarities.  Those  who  excuse 
the  actors  of  such  enormities  on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  of  estab- 
lished custom,  and  the  like,  have  improperly  argued  from  this 
excusableness  of  individuals  the  abstract  innocence  of  the 
thing ;  if  there  is  do  guilt,  say  they,  there  is  no  penalty,  and  if 
no  penalty,  no  law.  The  other  party,  again,  have  argued  from 
the  abstract  error  the  individual  guilt.  Now  it  might  hare 
been  wholesome  for  each  to  have  remembered,  that  there  ex- 
ists a  penalty  sufficient  both  to  supply  the  sanction  which  seem- 
ed wanting  to  the  first,  and  to  have  dispensed  with  the  practical 
zeal  of  the  last.  Every  deviation  from  the  principles  of  right 
reason  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  mischief  to  human 
happiness.  This  is  the  penalty  we  speak  of,  and  it  will  seem 
sufficiently  severe  to  such  as  contemplate  the  general  condition 
of  those  nations  in  which  these  more  monstrous  deviations 
have  been  observed.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  decide,  which  of 
these  two  theories  is  the  more  erroneous ;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  of  which  the  disciples  have  done  the  most  harm  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  wished,  that  the  religious  conquerors  and  the  furious 
zealots,  who  have  roasted  misbelievers  and  depopulated  na- 
tions for  the  glory  of  God,  had  been  better  casuists. 

We  shall  advert  here  to  a  disquisition  in  Mr  Hoffinan's  third 
lecture,   both  for  the  sake  of  the  criticism  contained  in  it,  and 
because  it  leads  us  to  notice  some  observations  of  Dugald 
Stewart   on   the  science  of  Natural  Jurisprudence.     Rights 
have  generally  been  divided  by  writers  on  natural  law,  into 
perfect  and  imperfect.     Our  author  objects  to  the  latter  term, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and   definition  of  a  right.     A 
riaht  is   a  power  of  doing  or  having  a  thing  consistently  with 
law ;  and  to  call  any  right  imperfect  is  to  say,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  imperfectly   consistent  with  law,  a  proposition  not 
very  intelligible,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  middle  point  between 
consistency  and  inconsistency.     The  distinction  arose  from  its 
being  observed,  that  the  subject  of  some  rights  was  fixed  and 
determinate,  while  of  others  it  was  vague  and  undefinable ;  a 
reason,  indeed,  why  the  last  could  not  be  ascertained  and  vin- 
dicated, but  not  for  altering  their  nature,  or  considering  them 
as  infirm  or,  in  the  usual  phrase,  imperfect.     There  might  be 
a  difficulty,  says  our  author,  so  to  limit  the  subject  of  the  right 
that  it  could  be  claimed  and  enjoyed,  but  none  to  originate  the 
right  itself,  nor  any  reason  to  impair  its  completeness  or  per- 
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fectioD.  While  all  rights,  too,  are  equallj  rights,  tbej  are  not 
aD  of  eqoal  importance ;  aod  that  general  utilitr  which  has 
originated  the  rules  of  the  Toluntary  law  of  natioos,  would 
coflsider  as  subordinate  such  as  would  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  others  nM>re  essential  to  the  peace  of  mankind  and  the 
good  order  of  nations.  These  suliordinate  rights  have  likewise 
been  classed  with  the  imperfect ;  but  the  use  of  this  nomeo- 
clature  has  produced  confusion  among  writers,  some  classii^ 
as  imperfect  what  others  have  recognised  as  perfect  rights. 
Some  phrase<A)gjr  would  be  preferabfe,  which  should  indicate 
the  importance  and  deOniteness  of  rights,  without  seemii^  to 
impugn  their  equal  abstract  consistency  with  natural  justice. 
Mr  Hoffinan  proposes  to  call  them  primary  and  ttamdary^  and 
determinate  and  indeterminate.  As  the  abstract  perfect  right 
becomes  imperfect  in  practice,  because  its  extent  and  subject 
cannot  be  accurately  deOned,  it  might  be  called  indeterminate ; 
and  as  it  is  not  enforced  lest  it  sIkmjM  interfere  with  another, 
the  rigorous  exercise  of  which  it  b  of  more  moment  to  sustain, 
it  may  be  termed  secondary. 

Dugald  Stewart  thus  explains  the  mtroductioD  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  perfect  and  imperfect  rights  in  use  among  the 
writers  on  natural  law.  Justice,  be  says,  is  obviously  distin- 
guished from  tbe  other  virtues  by  two  circumstances ;  *  its  rules 
may  be  laid  down  with  an  accuracy  of  which  other  moral  pre- 
cepts do  not  admit,'  and  they  may  be  enforced,  '  inasmuch  as 
every  transgression  of  them  implies  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
others.'  But  as  jurisprudence,  thus  confined  merely  to  the 
rules  of  justice,  would  have  opened  a  very  narrow  field  of 
study,  ^  its  province  was  gradually  enlarged,  so  as  to  compre- 
Uend,  not  these  merely,  but  the  rules  enjoining  all  our  other 
moral  duties.  Although  justice  is  the  only  branch  of  virtue  in 
which  every  moral  obligation  implies  a  corresponding  r^ht^ 
the  writers  on  natural  law  have  contrived,  by  fictions  of  tai- 
perfect  rights  and  of  external  rights^  to  treat  indirectly  of  all 
our  various  duties,  by  pointing  out  the  rights  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  their  correlates.  This  idea  of  jurisprudence  iden- 
tifies its  object  with  that  of  moral  philosophy.'  *  The  reader 
will  perceive  from  these  passages  how  the  distinction  of  rights 
adverted  to  sprang  up ;  and  we  shall  not  detain  him  with  an 
inquiry,  whether  the  supposition  of  the  writers  spoken  of,  that 

*  Stewart's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical, 
and  Political  Philofophy,  Part  L  Cha^r  li.  Section  a 
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ewerj  duty  involved  a  corresponding  abstract  right,  was  alto- 
gether wide  of  metaphysical  truth. 

But  perhaps  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
scope  and  extent  of  natural  jurisprudence  may  be  gained  by 
first  considering  the  true  meaning  of  the  '  state  of  nature,'  a 
topic  which  occupies  the  second  lecture  of  this  wdrk,  and 
which  we  think  very  happily  elucidated.     Tlie  state  of  nature 
then,  says  our  author,  is  a  iiypothetical  state,  '  a  mere  ens  rO" 
iioniSf  a  state  which   never  had  a  real  existence,  and  which  is 
ibuoded  by  philosophers  on  the  doctrine  of  possible  relations,' 
whence  to  deduce  conclusions  relative  to  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  men.    This  metaphysical  figment  contemplates  man  in 
the  abstract ;  and  the  deductions  from  it,  '  the  laws  of  nature, 
would  have  been  equally  true  and  existent,  had  never  an  in- 
dividual subsisted  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  constitution  of  roan 
being  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  we  know  it  to  be.'  *     Now 
these  possible  relations  cannot  all  be  foreseen  or  provided  for 
by  the  most  perfect  system  of  laws  conceivable  ;    and  every 
casus  omissus,  to  use  the  law  phrase,  must  necessarily  be  re- 
ferred to  the  natural  principles  of  equity  ;  so  that  if  man  never 
existed  in  a  state  of  nature  in  one  sense,  in  another  he  may  be 
said  never  wholly  to  depart  from  it.      There  are  rights,  be- 
sides, which  remain  unaffected  by  government ;  others,  which 
may  revert  to  individuals  on  the  dissolution  of  it ;  and  a  third 
sort,  which  belong  to  his  state  or  community,  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  ;  so  that  the  law  of  nature, 
besides  that  it  is  the  standard  whereby  the  fitness  and  justice 
of  all  positive  laws  are  to  be  judged,  is  also  tiie  only  code  in 
all  that  vast  variety  of  cases  wherein  positive  legislation  is  si- 
lent, or  where  rights  remain  uncontrolled  by  civil  laws ;  whert- 
accidents  dissolve  the  government,  or  the  question  is  between 
independent  communities.      Of  these  two  last  provinces  of 
natural  jurisprudence  Dugald  Stewart  makes  mention  in  the 
following  words.    '  The  contrast  between  natural  law  and  posi- 
tive institutions,  which  jurisprudence  constantly  presents  to  the 
mind,  gradually  suggested  the  idea  of  comprehending  under  it 
every  question  concerning  right  and  wrong,  on  which  positive 
law  is  silent.     Hence  the  origin  of  two  different  departments 
of  jurisprudence,  of  which  one  refers  to  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals in   those  violent  and  critical  moments  when  the  bonds 

*  Legal  Outlines,  Lecture  2. 
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of  poGtical  society  are  torn  asmder ;  the  olber  to  the  mutual 
rebtioDS  of  indepeodeDt  communities ;  on  the  htter  so  much 
has  been  written,  that  what  was  formerly  called  natural  juris- 
pradence,  has  been  in  later  times  not  unfrequently  distinguish- 
ed hx  the  tide  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.'  *  And 
dttis  in  municipal  law,  (as  we  shall  presendy  show,)  although 
the  coockisiotts  drawn  firom  the  law  of  nature  have  not,  as  in 
the  last  instance,  been  separately  embodied,  nor  taken  a  dis- 
tinct title,  they  form  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  princi- 
ples of  elemeotary  writers,  and  of  the  expositions  of  the  law 
by  courts. 

Thus,  the  inqmry  imo  the  *  stale  of  nature,'  is  nol  a  disquisi- 
lioQ  whether  men,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  *  were  at  first 
die  wmtwm  ti  lufye  jwn»tbeyaredescrfl>edlobeby  thepoet;* 
whether  society  preceded  the  farmatioo  of  language,  or  the 
latter  most  necessarily  hare  preceded  society ;  whether  there 
was  a  peaceable  community  of  goods,  as,  in  the  *  golden  agt^ 
is  depicted  by  the  poets ;  nor  whether  there  was  that  natural 
and  incessant  hostility  painted  by  the  more  gloomy  pencil  of 
Hobbes.  Neither  is  the  inquiry  into  the  *  i^ts  of  man  in  a 
state  of  nature '  confined  to  a  few  '  specubtioos  about  the 
principles  of  thb  natural  bw,  as  applicable  to  men  before  the 
estabiishment  of  government.'  As  Ur  Plowden  has  happily 
remarked,  ^  the  qualities  and  propeities  of  this  state,  bear  the 
same  analog}-  to  the  actual  state  of  man  in  society,  as  the  prin- 
ciples and  properties  of  mathematics  bear  to  practical  median- 
ics.'  It  is  this  abstract  and  comprehensive  standard  of  right 
which  is  contemplated  in  that  idea  of  natural  jurisprudence 
described  by  Stewart,  of  which  ^  the  object  b  to  ascertain  the 
general  principles  which  augki  to  be  recc^ised  in  every  mu- 
nicipal code,  and  to  which  it  omgkt  to  be  the  aim  of  every 
legislator  to  accommodate  his  institutions.'     These  are  those 

*  natural  rules  of  justice,  independent  of  all  positive  institution,' 
to  which   Adam  Smith  refers  in  a  passage  already  quoted ; 

*  that  theory  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  run  through,  and 
be  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  all  nations.'     This  is -that 

*  right  reason '  described  by  Cicero  as  ^  itself  a  law ;  congenial 
to  the  feelings  of  nature ;  diffused  among  all  men ;  uniform ; 
eternal ;  not  speaking  one  bnguage  at  Rome,  and  another  at 
Athens ;    addressing  itself  to  all  nations  and  all  ages ;   and 

*  Stewart's  DiMertation,  Part  I.  Chapter  ii.  Section  3. 
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carr3nDg  home  its  sanctions  to  every  breast  by  the  inevitable 
punishment  it  inflicts  on  transgressors.'  It  is  that  natural  law 
spoken  of  by  Grotius,  '  coeval  with  the  human  constitution, 
from  which  positive  institutions  derive  all  their  force.'  And 
this  is  the  desideratum  in  science  to  which  Bacon  refers; 
namely,  '  by  investigating  the  principles  of  natural  justice^  and 
those  of  political  expediency^  to  exhibit  a  theoretical  model  of 
legislation,  which,  while  it  serves  as  a  standard  for  estimating 
the  comparative  excellence  of  municipal  codes,  may  suggest 
bints  for  their  correction  and  improvement ; ' — to  seek  out  those 
'  leges  legum  ex  quibus  informatio  peti  possh,  quid  in  singulis 
kgibus  bene  aut  perperam  positum  aut  constitutum  sit.'  * 

It  is  not  within  our  scope  to  inquire,  how  far  this  system  of 
natural  jurisprudence  has  been  revealed  in  the  works  of  those 
who  have  written  upon  it.     It  has  been  objected  to  them,  that 
they  reason  concerning  laws  too  abstractly,  and  without  sufli- 
cient  reference  to  '  the  particular  circumstances  of  society  to 
which   they   meant  their    conclusions   should    be    applied.'  f 
Bentham  remarks  that,  '  if  there  are  any  works  of  universal 
jurisprudence,  they  must  be  looked   for  within  very  narrow 
limits; '  and  that  writer  would  have  those  of  the  expository  kind 
to  be  con6ned  wholly  to  terminology^  that  is,  to  the  explanation 
of  twords  connected  with  law,  as  power,  right,  obligation,  8cc. 
io  order  to  be  susceptible  of  a  universal  application.     Stewart's 
censure  of  this  opinion  must  be  admitted  to  be  sufficiently  light, 
when    he   says,    *  He  certainly   carries   this   matter  too  for.' 
Bentham's  description  of  Natural  Law  is  but  too  just,  if  we 
confine  it  to  the  manner  in  which  the  science  has  often  been 
treated  by  writers.     He  calls  it  *  an  obscure  phantom,  which 
points  sometimes  to  manners,  sometimes  to  laws,  sometimes  to 
what  the  law  is,  sometimes  to  what  it  ought  to  6e.'     This  is 
eminently  true  of  the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,      But 
if  the  description  be  designed,  remarks  Stewart,  ^  for  the  Law 
of  Nature,  as  originally  understood  among  ethical  writers,  it 
is  impossible  to  assent  to  it  without  abandoning  all  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  science  of  morals  ultimately  rests.'f     While 
It  may  be  accorded  to  these  two  writers,  that  an  abstract  code 
of  laws  is  unphilosophical  in  design  as  well  as   useless  in  exe- 
cution, the  same  objections  can  by  no  means  be  made  to  works 

■ ___^_^-^_ , . ■  ■         . ._      L  -  m-  -^^— — ^-^^— ^^^— — ^ 

*  De  Aug.  Scient.  Lib.  viii.  cap.  iii.     De  Fontibus  Juris.  Aph.  6. 
t  Stewart's  Dissertation.  t  Ihid. 
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proietf  iog  to  treat  of  the  prmdpUi  of  legishtioa.  We  confess, 
then,  we  do  oot  understand  why  the  Scottish  philosopher,  while 
be  admits  the  utility  of  a  comparative  view  of  the  municipal 
institutions  of  various  nations,  should  doubt  *  whether  thb  can 
be  done  with  advantage  by  referring  these  institutions  to  that 
abstract  theory  called  the  Law  of  ACdture^  as  to  a  commoii 
standard.'  He  would  have  *  the  code  of  some  particular  coun- 
try 6xed  on  as  a  groundwork  for  our  speculations ;  and  its 
laws  studied,  not  as  consequences  of  any  abstract  principles  of 
justice,  but  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  originated.'  On  the  contrary,  such  works 
as  we  have  adverted  to,  examining  and  embodying  such  general 
principles  as  should  pervade  all  laws,  and  illustrating  them  by 
a  comparison  with  municipal  laws,  when  either  they  coincided 
or  differed,  would,  it  seems  to  us,  possess  very  obvious  utility. 
For  whether  our  aim  was  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
particular  institutions,  or  to  compare  the  merit  of  correspond- 
mg  laws  in  different  nations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
some  standard  of  comparison.  How  else  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion, either  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  an  institution,  or  the 
respective  merits  of  the  laws  compared?*  However  pbilo- 
sophical  it  may  be  to  estimate  the  policy  of  laws  by  reference 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  nations,  it  will  hardly  be  de- 
nied that  tliere  are  some  principles  quite  independent  of  these, 
and  which  must  therefore  be  common  to  all. 

We  think  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  in  one  branch  of 
jurisprudence,  that  part  of  international  law  we  mean,  which  is 
commonly  called  conventional  and  customary,  some  such 
standard  is  requisite  for  appeal  and  correction.  Rights  have 
bean  set  up  on  the  ground  of  these,  by  the  powerful  and  ambi- 
tious, which  have  been  resisted  on  those  broader  grounds  which 
are  furnished  by  the  law  of  nature  as  applied  to  the  transac- 
tions of  independent  communities ;  and  there  have  been  writers 
who  have  insisted  that  the  decrees  of  natural  justice,  as  applied 
to  nations,  vary  from  its  injunctions  as  regards  man  and  man. 
To  estimate  aright  this  opinion,  which  has  been  found  so  con- 
venient to  long  subsisting  usurpation,  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
10  the  distinction  between  the  necessary  and  the  positive  law  of 
nations ;  the  first  of  which  is  that  general  and  fundamental 
Itandard  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,  and  which,  in 
^  words  of  Hobbes,  can  suffer  no  necessary  change ;  while 
ihe  latter  being,  or  supposed  to  be,  founded  on  the  first,  or  not 
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to  contradict  it  at  least,  must  be  judged  by  its  correspondence 
with,  or  deviation  from  it.  This  positive  law  of  nations  is  of 
three  kinds,  the  voluntary,  the  conventional^  and  the  customary; 
the  two  last  being  those  compacts  which  have  either  been  posi- 
tively established,  or  have  been  tacitly  admitted,  between  the 
nations,  and  are  therefore  obligatory  only  between  the  parties ; 
while  the  6rst,  being  such  general  rules  as  have  been 
found  convenient  for  the  welfare  and  common  safety  of 
nations,  is  on  the  contrary  of  universal  obligation.  Now  these 
conventional  and  customary  parts  of  public  law  may,  or  may 
not,  be  repugnant  to  the  necessary ;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  practice,  the  compacts,  or  the  customs  of  pow- 
er, they  roust  be  judged  by  a  superior  law,  and  resisted,  when 
wrong,  by  a  paramount  right.  Examples  of  such  usurpations, 
and  of  such  resistance  to  them,  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reader ;  and  in  order  to  measure  that  resistance,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  principles  of  that  universal  justice  arising  out  of 
the  constitution  of  men  and  states,  and  serving  therefore  as  a 
test  of  the  acts  of  both.  Nay,  as  the  voluntary  law  of  nations 
itself  must  sometimes  tolerate  what  is  inconsistent  with  the 
necessary,  because  the  vindication  of  the  latter  might  interfere 
with  general  liberty  and  reciprocal  independence,  it  cannot  be 
reg^ed  as  actually  and  always  immutable.  It  is  a  principle, 
for  example,  arising  out  of  an  obvious  policy,  that  one  nation 
shall  not  interfere  with  another  in  its  internal  regulations, 
however  unjust ;  yet  perhaps  the  interposition  of  the  European 
Powers  in  behalf  of  Greece  is  not  in  the  strictest  conformity, 
in  this  respect,  with  the  voluntary,  however  consistent  with  the 
necessary  law  of  nations. 

It  is  observed  by  the  distinguished  writer  whom  we  have  so 
often  quoted,*  that  the  alliance  established  between  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  conventional  law  of  nations,  by  the  writers  on 
these  subjects,  had  the  effect  of  presenting  more  enlarged  and 
philosophical  views  to  the  minds  of  speculative  statesmen,  and 
led  to  more  liberal  doctrines  respecting  commercial  policy,  and 
the  other  relations  of  states.  But  we  shall  now  dismiss  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  show  briefly  what  frequent 
reference  to  these  natural  fountains  of  justice  is  to  be  found 
also  in  the  decisions  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  both  in  England 
and  this  country. 

In  every  country,  ancient  and  modern,  positive  laws,  as  we 

*  Stewart's  Dissertation. 
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have  before  remarked,  must  fall  very  short  of  the  aims  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  -distributive  and  commutative  justice.  Hence 
have  sprung  the  prerogatives  of  commutation,  dispensation,  and 
pardon  ;  hence  arose  the  salutary  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
pratoTj  the  ample  powers  of  British  and  American  courts  of 
equity,  and  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  common  law,  in  which, 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  occasion  demanded,  the  principles  ojf 
natural  justice  were  embodied.  The  history  of  that  system 
shows  the  justice  of  Professor  Millar's  remark,  that,  after  other 
questions  of  natural  justice  had  also  become  numerous,  they 
were  likewise  necessarily  classified  according  to  their  principles, 
and  formed  the  equity  system ;  so  that  law  and  equity  went  on 
in  perpetual  progression,  the  former  continually  gaining  ground 
on  the  latter.  Thus  *  every  new  and  extraordinary  interposi- 
tion is,  by  length  of  time,  converted  into  an  old  rule.  A  great 
part  of  what  is  now  strict  lawj  was  formerly  considered  as 
equity  ;  and  the  equitable  decisions  of  this  age  will  unavoida- 
bly be  ranked  under  the  strict  law  of  the  next.* 

Such,  of  necessity,  was  the  original  roeagemess  of  positive 
legislation,  that,  had  the  judges  regarded  only  the  letter  of 
the  existing  laws,  the  legislature  could  not  have  kept  pace  with 
the  daily  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  courts  would  have  been 
almost  without  employment.  By  a  happy,  and  indeed  una- 
voidable compromise  between  the  legislative  and  judicial  de- 
partments of  the  English  government,  it  soon  came  to  be 
established  in  theory,  and  was  daily  reduced  to  practice,  that 
there  is  a  vast  fountain  of  preestablished  principles  or  rules  of 
adjudication,  which,  by  a  process  of  soand  dialectic,  are  as- 
certained and  applied  by  the  judges  to  the  new  and  ever- 
varying  combinations  of  facts  as  they  arise ;  and  from  this 
power  of  judicial  interpretation,  and  application  of  principles 
to  facts,  the  judge  is  said  to  declare  the  law,  not  to  make  or 
promulgate  it.  Under  this  view  is  it  that  the  '  laws  of  God,' 
the  '  laws  of  nature,'  and  the  '  laws  of  nations,'  are  considered 
as  integral  portions  of  our  common  law ;  and  in  the  gradual 

Erogress  of  adjudication  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  judges, 
y  a  strict  adherence  to  what  has  been  called  the  *  principle  of 
precedent,'  and  the  *  principle  of  analogy,'  have  been  enabled 
to  build  up  the  existing  fabric  of  English  and  American  law, 
which,  with  all  its  admitted  defects,  must  still  be   regarded  as 

*  Millar's  Historical  View  of  the  English  Government,  p.  478. 
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surprisiDglj  sjrstematic.    The  rule  of  tiare  decuxs^  so  strictly 
adhered  to  wherever  title  to  property,  and  not  the  mere  mode  of 
procedure,  is  concerned,  has  given  to  that  system  its  certain- 
tjr  and  general  equity,  though  at  the   expense  of  occasional 
individual  hardship.     It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  laws  of 
England  and  of  this  country  are  not  to  be  found  in  th«  statute 
bodks  only,  nor  in  the  superadded  volumes  of  judicial  reports, 
nor  in  Plowden  nor  Coke ;  nor  would  they  be  found  in  the 
most  elaborate  codes  that  could  be  formed.     We  must  still 
draw  from   that  exhaustless  fountain  of  reason  and  abstract 
justice,  the  code  of  natural  law,  much  of  which  is  reflected  in 
the  pages  of  Grotius,  Wolfius,   Puffendorf,  Vattel,  Bjmker- 
shoek,  and  others.    This  code,  and  these  authorities,  have  been 
often  appealed  to,  and  wiU  continue  to  be,  we  hope,  by  British 
and  American  judges ;  and  we  have  pride  in  perceiving  that 
some  of  our  American  jurists  have  been  warmly  praised  by 
their    trans-Atlantic  brethren,*  for  their  exertions  to  make 
jurisprudence  m  this  country  a  science  more  equitable  and 
philosophical  than  it  has  been  regarded  in  England.     This  \hej 
conceive  is  to  be  promoted,  as  Mr  Du  Ponceau  has  declared, 
by  establislung  it  as  a  maxim,  '  that  pure  ethics  and  sound  logic 
are  also  parts  of  the  common  law.'  f    The  parallelism  of  the 
Roman  code  with  the  natural  law  has  been  the  boast  of  its  ad- 
mirers ;    and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  some  American  jurists, 
among  whom  our  author  is  to  be  numbered,  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  students  to  the  consideration  of  that  great  body  of 
wisdom,    less    jealousy   of   which   in  the    common    lawyers 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  improvement  of  the  common 
law. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  even  to  glance  at  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  this  view  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  compre- 
hended in  the  common  law,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  judges 
and  lawyers  of  England.  '  If  any  case  happen  for  which  there 
is  no  statute  or  precedent,  common  law  shall  judge  according 
to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  public  good.'  |  Blackstone,  in 
his  Commentaries,  regards  the  law  of  nature  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  laws  of  England,  and  as  paramount  whenever  they  come 
in  conflict.<^     The  same  doctrine  is  inculcated  by  St  Germain,|| 

*  London  Jurist,  for  March,  1827,   and  Park's  Contre-Projet  to 
the  Humphreyeian  Code,  ocw«m. 
\  Du  Ponceau  on  Jurisdiction.  t  Jenkins,  Centu.  97, 117. 

§  Commentaries,  42.      ||  Doctor  and  Student,  Dialogue  i,  Chapter  5» 
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by  Wynne,*  by  Bentbani,f  by  Lord  Coke4  Lord  Hobart,^ 
Bracton,||  FortescueylT  and  many  others* 

The  law  of  nature  has  been  appealed  to  in  numerous  legal 
and  other  discussions  besides  those  already  mentioned,  and  the 
authority  of  writers  upon  it  has  been  admitted  with  as  much  re- 
q>ect,  at  is  accorded  to  the   approved  treatises  on  various 
branches  of  the  municipal  law   by  a  Feame,  a  Hargrave,  a 
Butler,  or  a  Preston,     it  was  thus  in  the  question,  whether  by 
the  Common,  as  by  the  Roman  law,  gifts  are  subject  to  repeti- 
tion for  gross  ingratitude  in  the  donee.**  By  the  civil  law,  an 
emancipated  slave  returned  to  his  state  of  servitude  for  flagrant 
ingratitude  to  bis  master ;  in  England,  the  maxim  was,  Semd 
manumisium  semper  Kberum.     This  law  was  likevrise  appealed 
to  on  the  question  of  Cammendam.ff     As  to  the  means  of 
dbtineuishing  between  things  nuda  in  se  and  mala  prokUniaj 
ChielJustice  Vaughan,  in  £e  case  of  Thomas  oemif  Sorrell,|{ 
delivered  a  most  aide  and  learned  opinion,  sfaowiog  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  wridnp  of  Selden, 
Grotius,  and  others.  (See  also  Foster's  Discourses,  Disc,  ii, 
ch.  1 ;  12  Coke's  Reports,  76 ;  Lord  Macclesfield's  speech  on 
Impeachments,  and  Stillingfleet  on  Resignation  Bonds.)      So, 
likewise,  as  to  allegiance,  in  Calvin's  celebrated  case,  and  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  antenati  and  pastnatij  Lord  Coke  greatly 
relies  on  the  jus  natura^  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  kx  aiema  ; 
and   he   seeki  for  its  lights  in  all  the  treatises  then  known.^^ 
We  might  also  here  refer  to  the  celebrated  controversy  be- 
tween Milton  and  Salmasius  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Charles  the  First ;   to  the  discussions  relating  to  the  ex- 
action of  ship-money,  and  those  relative  to  the  dispensing  power  ; 
in  all  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations  were  discussed  and 
relied  on.     Nor  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  elaborate  opinions 
of  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  in  the  cases  of  Harrison  versus  Dr 
Burwell,  ||||  and  Hill  versus  Good,  ^^  in  which  the  law  of  nature 

*  EuiKHDUs,  Dialogue  i,  Section  17. 

f  Fragments  on  Goveminent,  109.  X  7  Coke  126 ;  3  Institutes. 

k  Reports  87, 149,  225 ;  12  Modem,  687. 
nLiber  i.  Chapter  1.  If  Chapter  8. 

^  3  Institutee,  151 ;  Doctor  and  Student,  Dialogue  i,  Chapter  6 ;  Dia- 
logue ii,  Chapter  45. 
ft  Hobart's  Reports,  149. 

Xt  Vaughan's  Reports,  331.  §§7  Coke,  Calvin's  Case,  12  b. 

im  Vanghan'a  Reports,  207—250.  iri[  Ibid.  302-329. 
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vmkXIj  iDvesligated  on  the  subjects  of  iocestuous  marriagesi 
and  of  the  nullity  of  laws  for  want  of  promulgation.  These  opuH 
ioDS  could  have  been  pronounced  only  by  a  judge  who  had 
extended  his  researches  much  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
strict  common  law  of  England.  In  connexion  with  these  opn* 
ioos  we  may  refer  to  Aughtie  verttis  Aughtiey*  Bureess  venui 
Buif esBif  Butler  vernu  GastriU,!  Wightman  tfernu  Wightman,^ 
and  finally  to  thci  question  of  the  validi^,  under  the /tit  naiura^ 
of  a  man's  marriage  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  the  affir* 
mathre  of  which  was  maintained  by  Mr  Noah  WebeteryU  and 
the  negadve  by  Dr  livingston.lT 

The  natural  law  has  ako  been  relied  on  in  cases  where  the 
questicm  was  involved  as  to  the  mode  of  acquiring  and  parting 
with  properly  in  things  fera  naiura  ;  and  in  Fennings  vertut 
Lord  Grrenville,**  Gillet  «ern»  Mason,ff  and  Buster  vema 
Newkirk,!!  it  was  decided  on  its  principles,  that  property  in  such 
thbgs  can  be  gained  only  by  possession  and  not  by  pursuit.  The 
second  of  these  cases,  and  that  of  Wallis  vernu  Mease,^^  relat- 
ed to  the  property  of  a  swarm  of  bees ;  that  of  Pierson  vermi 
Postyllll  lo-the  right  of  killing  a  fox  pursued  by  another ;  yet  they 
were  not  settled  without  reference  to  Grodus,  Puffendorf,  Bar* 
beyrac,  and  Bracton.  A  melancholy  instance  of  a  resort  to  one 
of  the  rights  of  nature,  that  arising  from  extreme  necessity,  is  re* 
hted  in  a  note  to  page  124  of  the '  Legal  Outlines.'  It  is  the 
story  of  the  carpenter,  who,  with  his  son,  was  engaged  in  re- 
pairing a  steeple  in  a  country  town.  The  boy  was  seized  with 
a  vertigo  when  at  a  lofty  point  of  the  spire ;  and  the  father, 
who  was  a  few  feet  below  him,  finding  that  his  son's  fall  would 
inevitably  involve  his  own  destruction,  gave  the  ladder  a  tilt  in 
a  direction  from  himself,  and  precipitated  the  child  to  the  earth. 
We  do  not  know  that  he  was  ever  tried  for  this  act  of  dreadfiil 
necessity. 

The  right  of  gleanings  as  being  what  is  called  harmless 
profit  by  writers  on  natural  law,  was  at  one  time  held  in  En- 
gland to  be  a  common-law  right.      It  has  twice  been  the  sub- 

*  I  Phillunore's  Reports,  201.  f  1  Haggard's  Reports,  386. 

I  Gilbert's  Reports,  156.  §  4  Johnson's  Chancery  Reports,  34a 

I  Essay's  1790,  Number  26.         IT  Dissertation,  published  in  1816. 
**  1  Taunton's  Reports,  242.  ft  7  Johnson's  Reports,  16. 

tt20  Johnson's  Reports,  75. 
^  3  IKnney's  Fenn.  Rep.  546.     ||  ||  Caine's  New  York  Reports,  176L 
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ject  of  legal  adjudicatioo  there,  and  is  now  denied  to  be  law.* 
The  right  to  hterary  proper^,  independently  of  poative  laws, 
has  also  been  discussed  in  England  with  perpetual  reference 
to  the  principles  of  natural  jurisprudence,  especially  in  the 
great  case  of  Miller  verncf  Taylor.f  Dependent  on  the  princi^ 
pies  of  this  universal  law,  and  the  subject  of  frequent  judicial 
investigation,  is  also  the  right  of  eniineni  domain^  or  the  sove- 
reign power  inherent  in  all  governments,  of  appropriatbg  private 
property  to  public  uses,  after  just  compensation  made.  The 
reader  may  see  in  what  manner  this  subject  has  been  treated, 
in  Leader  versus  Moxon,|  Rex  versus  Cook,^  case  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,||  Lindsey  verstu  the  Conmiissioners,1ir  the  People  ver- 
sus Piatt,**  and  Bradshaw  versus  Rodgers.f  f 

Whether  civil  laws  create  a  moral  obligation  to  their  observ- 
ance, or  leave  it  opticHial  either  to  obey  them  or  submit  to  their 
penalties,  is  a  question  which  has  often  been  made,  and  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  eth- 
ics and  natural  jurisprudence.  Moralists  have  generally  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  the  moral  obligation.  Black^one,  who  has 
inculcated  a  contrary  doctrine,||  has  been  ably  refuted  by  Mr 
Sedgwick  in  his  *  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Conunentaries,'  ^^ 
and  also  by  Judge  Tucker  in  an  annotatioo.||||  In  the  case 
of  Aubert  verstu  Maze,irir  the  question  was  as  to  the  right  to 
recover  back  moneys  paid  on  a  transactioD  malum  proMUittm. 
The  court  had  no  hesitation  to  repudiate  the  distbction  attempted 
to  be  set  up,  between  the  right  of  repetition  in  this  case  and 
where  the  transaction  was  malum  in  se;  and  the  judges  stated 
emphatically,  that  civil  laws  create  a  moral  obligation  to  their 
observance.  Mr  Hofiman  adverts  several  times  to  this  topic  ; 
and  his  consideration  of  the  nature  of  obligation^  ofsanction^ 
and  of  the  general  properties  of  law,  will  set  it  in  a  point  of 
light  sufficientiy  clear.* 

We  might  embrace  in  this  view,  the  many  discussions  which 
have  occupied  English  and  American  courts,  as  to  davery  and 
the    slave  trade ;    whether  the   laws  of  any  country   which 

*  Steel  versus  Houghton,  1  Henry  Blackstone's  Reports,  53 ;  3  Black- 
stone  's  Commentaries,  21SL  f  4  Barrow's  Reports,  2303. 

X  3  Wilson,  461 ;  also  Satton  versus  Clark,  3  Campbell,  40a 
§  Cowper's  Reports,  26.  ||  Cited,  2  DaUas,  214. 

H  2  Bay's  Reports,  3a  «*  17  Johnson,  215. 

ft  20  Johnson,  103.        tt  1  Commentaries,  57.         §§  Pages  52—64. 
1 11  Tucker's  Blackstone,  58.  ITf  2  Boeanquet  dt  PiSler,  375. 

*  Legal  Outlines,  70,  272,282,dz.c. 
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sustain  shvery^  have  any  extra-territorial  operation,  so  as  to 
call  on  the  courts  of  other  countries  to  respect  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  slaves ;  whether  the  slave  trade  be  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  or  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations ;  whether  that 
trade  be  piracy  independently  of  treaties,  making  it  so  as  be- 
tween the  contractin^fmrties,  &c.  &c.  Our  author,  in  his  in- 
quiiy  into  the  legal  causes  of  slavery,  and  how  the  state  of  the 
parent  may  afi&t  that  of  his  offspring,  admits,  in  the  course 
of  his  volume,  that  it  may  legitimately  arise  from  individual 
consent,  from  the  necessary  disposal  of  parents,  from  birth, 
iiom  the  obligation  to  make  reparation  for  damage  done  to 
indtviduab  or  to  the  public,  and,  lasdy,  from  just  war ; — all, 
however,  with  great  and  important  limitations  of  the  abstract 
doctrine.  He  properly  distinguishes,  on  the  general  question 
of  the  alienableness  of  liberty,  between  natural,  civil,  and  polit- 
ical liberty,  the  losing  sight  of  which  distinction  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  some  errors.  As  to  political  liberty,  when  it  is 
considered  that,  m  its  absence,  no  other  sort,  whether  natural 
ot  civil,  can  ever  be  long  or  entirely  safe,  we  may  certainly 
conclude  with  our  author,  that  he  who  '  yields  it  up  on  any  oc- 
casion whatever,  when^  it  can  be  asserted  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  commits  such  a  crime  against  a  prudent  economy  of 
his  rights,  as  merits  the  appellation  of  a  great  enormity.'  * 
Our  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts  the  unalienableness 
of  liberty,  and  the  history  of  human  affairs  seems  to  show  it 
b  hardly  ever  entirely  alienated  in  fact.  *  There  will  be 
found,'  says  Mackintosh,  '  no  institution  so  detestable  as  an 
absolutely  unbalanced  government ; '  nor  has  there  been  any 
despotism  so  complete  as  to  prevent  the  occasional  assertion, 
by  the  people,  of  their  right  to  draw  back  the  regards  of 
their  rulers  to  the  consideration  of  their  happiness.  In  these 
governments,  a  sudden  struggle  restores  for  a  while,  and  in 
some  degree,  the  balance  which  free  policies  aim  to  secure  by 
regular  checks  in  favorem  liberiaiis. 

Somewhat  in  connexion  with  this  subject  is  the  topic  which 
occupies  our  author's  fifth  lecture,  the  *  right  of  civil  govern- 
ment ; '  that  is,  on  what  foundation  reposes  the  authority 
entrusted  to  rulers.  An  American  refers  that  authority  but  to 
a  single  source,  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  and  so  widely 
and  deeply  is  this  maxim  established  among  us,  that  wo  hard- 

*  Page  138. 
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ly  comprehend  the  opposite  and  absurd  doctrines  which  have 
been  applied  by  writers  far  from  contemptible.  We  hear  with 
increduU^Ty  that  royal  authonQr  has  been  defended  on  the  score 
of  passessiani  as  if  the  vulgar  adage  were  as  true  in  politics  as 
in  litigation^  and  as  if  the  fact  of  ruling  ill  conferred  the  right 
to  do  it ;  that  it  necessanly  descended  %y  inheritance^  or  was 
unalterably  confirmed  by  pretcription  and  atident  coment^  as 
if  the  right,  and,  we  presume,  the  talent  to  govern,  might  be 
transmitted  like  an  heir-loom ;  or  that  it  arose  out  of  the  vtr- 
tue$  of  rulers,  according  to  the  strange  conceit  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  who  held  good  men  to  be  kings  dejure  and  de  facto  ; 
a  doctrine  which  would  invalidate  the  title  of  many  reigns,  and 
cast  infirmi^r  sometimes  on  the  elections  of  the  people.  Even 
those  who  have  agreed  on  expediency  as  the  source  of  the 
right  of  civil  government,  have  differed  on  a  very  important 
point,  the  advocates  of  kingly  power  being  unwilUng  to  submit 
to  the  governed  the  determination  of  this  expediency  ;  while, 
in  this  country,  we  refer  it  wholly  to  their  judgosent,  that  is,  in 
the  language  of  natural  law,  to  '  the  consent  of  the  governed.' 

By  what  other  tribunal  shall  we  determine  either  the  ab- 
stract right  of  government  or  its  particular  form,  than  by  this 
general  consent,  which  decides  even  the  principles  of  the  natu- 
ral law,  and  pronouncea  on  vice  and  virtue  themselves  ?  For 
though,  according  to  our  author,  a  man's  assent  to  acti<His  can- 
not alter  their  quality  ;  though  there  exists  a  '  fitness  of  things,' 
independent  of  all  human  opinion,  and  often  mistaken  by  it ; 
by  what  other  means  than  human  opinion  is  this  fitness  to  be 
ascertained ;  where  resides  this  expediency  but  in  the  com- 
mon judgment ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  settled,  in  the  particular  mat- 
ter of  government,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  ?  While 
this  expediency,  therefore,  must  be  ^  the  law  to  each  man's 
conscience,'  there  is  no  human  tribunal  to  enforce  that  law, 
except  such  as  may  be  established  by  the  common  consent,  or, 
what  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  and  is  equivalent  to  it  for  this 
purpose,  the  consent  of  the  majori^r ;  to  which  foundation, 
therefore,  which  is  that  of  our  own,  our  author  refers  all  legiti- 
mate government. 

This  subject  is  discussed  by  Mr  Hoffman  with  clearness  and 
good  sense.  The  same  praise,  indeed,  may  be  emphatically 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  lecture  on  the  *  right  of  civil 
government.'  iThe  seventh,  on  '  law  and  its  general  proper- 
ties,' evinces  both  research  and  thought ;  and  the  subject  of 
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the  aoiiree  of  the  law  of  nature  is  well  treated  in  the  eighth. 
Oar  limits  compel  us  to  pass  over  several  matters  in  the  volumoi 
which  we  intended  to  make  meotion  of,  as  well  to  express 
our  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  discussed 
by  the  author,  as  to  prove  the  general  interest  and  importance 
of  the  questions  with  which  the  work  is  occupied,  and  their 
connexion  with  the  studies  of  the  student  of  mere  municipal 
laws,  as  well  as  those  of  the  publicist  and  the  politician.  The 
lecture  on  feudal  law,  which  concludes  the  present  volume,  the 
first  pert  bemg  a  general  view  of  that  system  on  the  continent, 
the  second,  of  its  particular  modifications  in  England,  is  a  con- 
cise hot  spirited  and  lucid  abridgment  of  what  may  be  found 
more  at  large  in  the  writers  on  this  subject. 

Amidst  the  great  varieQr  of  topics  treated,^  or  touched  on,  in 
this  elementary  work,  we  have  always  to  praise  the  industry 
with  which  dmerent  opinions  are  collected  and  coUated,  and 
generally  the  conclusions  at  which  our  author  arrives.  His 
method  is  clear,  and  hb  style,  for  the  most  part,  accurate  and 
easy.  Some  peculiarities,  among  which  is  the  occasional  too 
lavish  use  of  epithets,  might  indeed  be  pointed  out ;  and  he 
wmds  up  his  discussions  too  frequendy  with  apologies  for  their 
introducti<m  or  their  length.  These  peculiarities  are  least  ap- 
parent when  the  author  grows  engaged  in  his  subject,  or  is 
employed  on  topics  purely  legal.  Though  the  work  pre- 
tends to  no  more  than  the  elementary  or  institutionary  charac- 
ter, some  of  the  disquisitions  do  honor  to  both  the  author's 
ingenuity  and  his  learning.  These  will  be  received  with  re- 
spect by  that  portion  of  his  readers,  whose  recollections  only  he 
aims  to  awaken,  while  the  more  familiar  points  of  information 
abounding  in  the  volume  will  be  generally  useful  and  satisfac- 
tory to  students.  His  love  of  learning  is  very  obvious ;  nor  do 
we  think  he  overvalues  the  importance  of  ethics  and  natural 
jurisprudence  to  law  students.  If  he  sometimes  praises  works 
on  these  subjects  which  have  admitted  defects,  it  is  probably 
because  he  thinks  them  unduly  neglected  ;  for  in  his  '  Course  of 
Legal  Study,'  as  well  as  in  the  work  under  review,  he  has  shown 
that  he  has  read  them,  and  wishes  them  to  be  read,  with  due  se- 
lecdon. 

The  earnest  conviction,  indeed,  so  apparent  throughout  the 
present  publication,  of  the  benign  influence  on  the  minds  and 
studies  of  jurists,  of  ethics  and  metaphysics,  brings  to  remem- 
brane  the  observations  of  Professor  Stewart  on  the  latter ;  ^  a 
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word,'  he  remarks,  ^  formerly  appropriated  to  the  ontology  and 
pneumatcdoCT  of  the  schools,  but  now  understood  as  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  those  inquiries  which  have  for  their  object  to  trace 
the  curious  branches  of  human  knowledge  to  their  first  princi- 
ples in  the  constitution  of  our  nature.'  ^  Accordingly,'  he 
continues, '  it  will  be  found,  on  a  review  of  the  history  of  the 
moral  sciences,  that  the  most  important  steps  which  have  been 
made  in  some  of  those,  apparency  the  most  remote  firom  meta- 
physical pursuits,  (in  the  science,  for  example,  of  political  econ- 
omy,) have  been  made  by  men  trained  to  the  exercise  of  their 
intellectual  powers  by  early  habits  of  abstract  meditation.' 

On  the  whole,  we  greatly  commend  the  scope  and  general 
execution  of  the  present  volume ;  and  are  led  to  anticipate 
that  the  analytical  and  philosophical  spirit  displayed  in  it,  will, 
when  extended  to  the  whole  scheme  proposed  by  the  author, 
produce  a  comprehensive  elementary  work,  both  useful  to  stu- 
dents, and  acceptable  to  the  profession  generally. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on 
the  American  Tariff,  Jvly  18,  1828. 

2.  The  American  Tariff;  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view for  December,  1828. 

3.  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  West  Indies  ;  an  Arti- 
cle in  the  London  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1829. 

In  our  late  article  on  the  *  Definitions  in  Political  Economy '  of 
Mr  Malthus,  we  took  occasion  to  allude  to  some  remarks  upon 
the  Tariff  thrown  out  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
in  a  preceding  number  of  that  journal ;  and  intimated  that  if  he 
should,  as  he  then  expressed  the  intention  of  doing,  enter  upon 
a  formal  discussion  of  the  subject  in  a  future  number,  we  might 
perhaps  in  turn  be  induced  to  offer  some  further  observations 
upon  it  in  reply.  The  writer  alluded  to  has  since  redeemed 
his  pledge,  by  publishing  the  article  of  which  the  title  is  quoted 
above.  It  is  not,  we  think,  very  powerful  in  substance,  or  very 
courteous  and  candid  in  manner,  and  of  course  does  not  im- 
periously call  for  an  answer.  But  as  the  question  is  still  un- 
der controversy  among  ourselves ;  and  as  British  opinions  on 
all  subjects  have  a  good  deal  of  weight  in  this  country,  although 
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upon  this  at  least,  in  which  Great  Britain  is  a  party  directly 
Bterested,  they  are  perhaps  entitled,  as  such,  to  very  little ;  we 
shall  briefly  examine  on  this  occasion  those  which  are  stated 
IB  the  article  alluded  to,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  put 
forth  in  one  or  two  other  quarters  of  considerable  authority  in 
the  mother  country  in  reference  to  the  same  subject.  The 
article  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  of  which  the  title  is 
prefixed,  is  principally  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  Colonial 
trade,  but  takes  up  at  the  close  that  of  the  Tariff,  and  it  is  to 
this  latter  part  alone  that  we  propose  at  present  to  direct  our 
attention.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  short 
and  accidental,  but  afforded  opportunity  for  several  members 
of  different  parties  to  express  in  general  terms  their  respective 
views  ;  and  it  is  more  for  this  reason,  than  for  the  purpose  of 
particularly  noticing  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  speakers, 
that  we  have  included  it  among  the  subjects  of  this  article. 

It  is  in  fact  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  state  of 
opinion  upon  this  question  in  the  mother  country,  that  all  per- 
sons of  all  parties,  who  have  said  anything  about  it,  have  con- 
curred, we  believe  without  a  single  exception,  in  condemning 
the  American  system.  Whigs,  tories,  and  radicals,  econo- 
mists and  anti-economists,  politicians  that  differ  completely 
upon  almost  every  other  point,  seem  to  agree  exactly  upon 
this.  Thus  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr  Huskisson,  a  liberal 
tory,  opens  the  debate  by  a  decided  condemnation  of  our 
protecting  policy.  Mr  Hume,  a  thorough  reformer,  is  equally 
clear  against  the  system,  although  he  finds  some  apology  for  it 
io  the  British  corn  laws.  Mr  Peel,  the  minister,  and  a  pure 
tory,  agrees  with  pleasure  to  Mr  Huskisson's  request  for  a  copy 
of  the  Tariff,  and  cordially  joins  him  in  denouncing  this  un- 
lucky measure.  Messrs  Trant,  Robinson,  and  Stuart  bold  the 
same  language  ;  and  finally  Mr  C.  Grant  closes  die  debate  by 
expressing  the  satisfaction  he  had  experienced  on  hearing  his 
Right  Honorable  friend  (Mr  Huskisson)  bring  forward  the  mo- 
tion, which  is  then  agreed  to  without  opposition.  This  unanimity 
among  the  different  parties  in  the  House  is,  we  think,  a  remark- 
able thing  ;  and  it  is  also  worth  attention  that  most,  if  not  all  the 
persons,  who  have  expressed  opinions  against  the  Tariff  on  this 
and  other  occasions,  are  more  concerned  about  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  tlian  that  of  England.  They  pass  over, 
somewhat  lighdy,  the  question,  how  far  this  measure  may  affect 
their  own  manufacturers,  and  are  generaUy  inclined  to  think 
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diat  it  will  do  them  Kttk  or  no  Inumi ;  but  they  are  aB  fuDy 
satisfied  tbal  it  b  frau^t  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences 
to  us.  Mr  Hoskisson  states  ^  hb  decided  impression,  that  the 
interest  of  the  United  Slates  would  be  greatly  prejudiced  by 
the  course  they  were  about  to  pursue,  and  cteclares  that  he 
can  pore  it  to  a  demonstratioo ; '  but  '  does  not  apprehend 
that  Great  Britain  will  sufier  by  the  duties  which  the  Ameri- 
cans hare  imposed  for  the  protection  of  their  industry.'  Mr 
Hume  pronounces  the  prolectiif  P^^J  '  feofish,  narrow,  injuri- 
ous, ana  miscfaiefous  ; '  andad<k,thatit  was  '  maidiiDy  opposed 
by  all  the  intdfeent  men  in  Congress ; '  but,  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that,  ^  if  America  should  shut  out  ercry  aitide  of  Brit- 
ish manuftcture,  an  ample  market  for  them  woold  easily  be 
found  in  other  quarters.'  Mr  Ped  '  has  no  doohc  diat  eren 
dhouki  the  immediate  result  be  to  encoungeoar  domestic  in- 
dustry, the  final  eflfect  would  be  against  as;'  and  Mr  Grant 
^  rejoices  that  the  subject  has  been  darted,  becanBC  it  afibrds 
an  opportunity  for  ginng  us  a  Ihtle  wholenoie  adrice  in  re- 
gard to  the  nustakeo  course  of  policy  which  we  are  pursuing, 
and  which  mast  in  the  end  operate  to  the  delrimeirt  of  the 
foods  of  the  United  Stales,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  our 
import  duties,  and  making  it  necessary  for  us  to  increase  our 
direct  taxes.' 

The  same  exclusive  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  b  observable  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  other  quar- 
ters, and  some  of  these  good-natured  critics  are  evidently 
quite  out  of  humor  with  us  for  not  being  more  attentive  to  our 
own  good.  *  If  America,'  says  the  Courier  newspaper,  *  fan- 
cies that  she  will  promote  her  own  prosperity  by  shutting 
herself  in  surly  selashness  from  the  world,  she  will  be  griev- 
ously disappointed.  The  system  of  exclusion  laid  down  in 
thb  Tariff  will  produce  her  as  little  profit  in  a  commercial  view, 
as  honor  in  a  national  one.'  In  Uke  manner  the  btntien  of 
the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  now  before  us  b  the  fatal 
influence  which  the  Tariff  must  necessarily  exercise,  not  on 
Great  Britain,  but  on  ourselves.  '  What  we  object  to  in  their 
conduct,'  says  the  Review,  *  is,  that  they  mistake  wherein  their 
own  interest  really  lies,  and  that  their  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions, by  narrowing  the  field  of  commercial  enterprise,  are  a  pub- 
lic and  general  nuisance,  though  it  is  certain  that  they  are  in- 
finitely more  injurious  to  themselves  than  to  any  other  people.' 
Again,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  flattery  and  reproach,  like  that  of 
a  kind  parent  endeavoring  to  coax  a  prombing  but  wayward 
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boy ;  *  Why  should  Jonathan,  who  is  so  very  sharp-sighted  on 
other  practical  questions,  be  so  very  blind  on  this  ? '  and  after- 
wards, in  the  same  style  of  elegant  pleasantry ;  ^  Who  will 
now  presume  to  say  that  John  Bull  is  the  greatest  goose  in 
the  world  ?  Had  he  been  in  Jonathan's  place,  we  believe  he 
would  have  said,  that  it  was  clearly  for  his  interest  to  buy  his 
woollens,  cottons,  and  hardwa]*e,  wherever  he  could  get  them 
cheapest.'  'In  our  ignorance  we  long  imagined  that  John 
Bull  had  been  the  most  gullible  of  animals,  but  if  Jonathan  can 
swallow  such  assertions  as  these,  then  John  has  not  a  vestige  of 
claim  to  that  distinction.'  All  this  display  of  argument  and 
humor  is  completely  disinterested,  for  '  America  cannot  in- 
ffict  any  material  injury  on  us  by  refusing  to  buy  our  products, 
although  at  present  she  might  injure  us  by  refusing  to  sdV 
The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  does  not  vield  in  disinterestedness 
to  his  brother  of  Edinburgh,  and  is,  if  possible,  even  more  de- 
cidedly and  exclusively  American.  '  We  shall  point  out  the 
effects  of  the  Tariff,  not  as  they  regard  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Grermany,  and  the  Netherlands,  but  as  they  regard  the 
bterests  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.'  He  then  proceeds 
to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  principally  under  a  political  point 
of  view  ;  enters  at  some  length  into  the  controversy  that  has 
arisen  among  us,  whether  the  Tariff  law  be  or  be  not  consistent 
with  the  constitution  ;  and  concludes  by  affirming,  that  whether 
we  succeed  in  preventing  the  importation  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures, or  whether  the  people  obtain  their  supplies  by  the  contra- 
band trade,  the  Tariff  will  in  either  event  infallibly  destroy  the 
revenue.  Notwithstanding  the  complete  security  felt  by  these 
writers  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Tariff  on  British  interests, 
they  sometimes  admit,  for  argument's  sake,  that  it  may  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  diminish  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  ;  but 
the  supposition  of  even  this  extreme  case  gives  them  no  alarm. 
They  have  a  remedy  prepared,  to  the  application  of  which  they 
evidendy  look  forward  with  much  complacency.  There  is  a 
grand  corrector  ready,  whose  influence  upon  vicious  commer- 
cial and  financial  legislation  they  consider  as  hardly  less  bene- 
ficial,  than  that  of  the  school-master  is  supposed  by  Mr  Broug- 
ham to  be  upon  political  institutions  in  general.  '  The  smug- 
gler, provided  we  allow  him  to  bring  back  equivalents,  will 
take  care  of  our  interests.'  Under  such  high  protection  they 
are  of  course  safe  ; 

'  The  gods  tuke  care  of  Cato,' 
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and  the  British  statesmen  and  writers  are  quite  at  leisure  to 
devise  the  best  means  of  saving  poor  Jonathan  from  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  his  own  ignorance  and  folly. 

Poor  Jonathan  will  doubtless  feel  himself  too  highly  flattered 
by  these  unusual  testimonies  of  interest  and  fnend^ip  on  the 
part  of  his  respectable  elder  brother  to  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  anything  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear  ;  nor  will  he 
probably  resent  very  highly  the  reflection  implied  in  them  upon 
his  capacity  to  take  care  of  himself,  when  he  finds  it  sugared 
over  by  so  many  pretty  compliments  and  ibnd  familiarities* 
Admitting  therefore  that  the  regard  for  our  interest  professed 
by  these  writers,  and  by  all  classes  of  the  British  public  on  this 
occasion,  is  entirely  sincere  and  disinterested,  and  oflTering 
with  equal  sincerity  our  best  acknowledgments  in  return,  we 
may  still  perhaps  be  permitted  to  itiquire,  whether  it  be  quite 
certain  that  this  zeal  is  according  to  knowledge.  Are  our 
transatlantic  friends  so  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, geographical,  statistical,  and  political,  of  our  situation,  as 
to  be  able  to  judge  with  unerring  certainQr,  at  three  thousand 
miles'-  distance,  what  measures  will  best  promote  our  good  ? 
Supposing  their  disposition  to  serve  us  to  be  as  great  as  our 
own  to  serve  ourselves,  and  their  ability  as  much  greater,  as 
they  may  think  proper  to  imagine  it,  do  they  possess  the  com- 
plete magazine  of  facts  which  would  enable  them  to  exhibit 
this  disposition  and  exert  this  ability  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce beneficial  results  ?  Is  not  their  inferiori^r  to  us  in  this 
latter  respect  necessarily  as  obvious,  as  their  superiority  may 
be,  and  in  their  own  judgment  probably  is,  in  the  other  ?  Dif- 
ferences among  intelligent  and  candid  men  turn  much  less 
frequently  upon  general  principles,  than  upon  the  manner  of 
applying  them.  In  this  particular  case  there  is  little  or  no 
dispute  about  principles,  and  the  oHly  question  is  about  the 
form  under  which  acknowledged  truths  are  to  be  reduced  to 
practice  in  the  United  States.  Now  will  any  British  statesman 
of  tolerable  candor  undertake  to  affirm,  that  his  advantages  for 
coming  to  a  correct  opinion  upon  such  a  question  are  equal  to 
ours  ?  Would  any  prudent  British  physician  so  far  commit 
himself,  as  to  declare  positively  upon  the  strength  of  a  reported 
case,  that  a  patient  who  had  received  the  best  medical  advice 
that  could  be  bad  at  New  York  or  Boston,  had  been  improper- 
ly treated  ?  And  yet  how  few  and  simple  are  the  symptoms 
of  even  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  case  of  illness  com- 
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rd  with  the  vast  Tariety  of  details  that  make  up  the  situation, 
the  time  beiog,  of  a  great  community,  and  which  must 
all  be  kept  in  view  for  the  purpose  of  legislation,  especiaUy  on 
matters  of  an  economical  kind  ?  The  very  maxim  upon  which 
the  British  writers  found  their  reasoning  against  the  protecting 
system  is,  that  every  man  understands  hb  own  interest  best, 
uid  will  take  better  care  of  himself,  than  any  body  else  can 
take  of  him.  But  is  not  this  principle,  the  general  correctness 
of  which  we  readily  admit,  as  true  of  communities  as  it  is  of 
individuals  ?  Is  it  not  as  completely  against  these  writers  on  one 
view  of  the  case,  as  they  suppose  it  to  be  against  us  on  another  ? 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  very  argument  upon  which  they  rest 
with  so  much  apparent  confidence,  may  be  urged  by  us  as  a 
feremptarj  and  unanswerable  plea  to  (he  jurisdiction  of  their 
tribunal,  and  ought  to  prevent  any  British  politician  from  pre- 
tending to  oSst  an  opinion  on  the  subject  in  any  other  way 
than  as  a  matter  of  general  speculation. 

There  are  two  inconveniences  in  reasoning  from  general 
principles  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  One  is,  that  we  are  apt 
to  leave  out  of  view  facts  of  importance,  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  other,  that  we  are  apt  to  keep  in  view  the  facts 
of  the  case  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  but  which  may 
not  exist  in  the  one  before  us.  It  is  easy  to  see,  upon  a  survey 
of  the  British  opmions  upon  our  Tariff,  that  the  judgments  of 
our  transatlantic  friends  have  been  warped  by  both  these  caus- 
es of  error.  They  take  no  notice,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  show,  of  the  various  weighty  and  urgent  considerations  de- 
duced from  the  actual  situation  of  the  United  States,  which  in 
our  minds  are  completely  decisive  of  the  whole  question  ;  and 
they  evidently  reason  on  the  supposition  of  a  state  of  things 
similar  to  that  which  now  exists  in  Great  Britain.  The  gene-  . 
ral  introduction,  throughout  the  world,  of  the  system  of  an  un- 
restrained importation  of  foreign  manufactures  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  Great  Britain ;  therefore  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  every  other  country.  Such  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  argument.  But  mark  the  difference  of  the  ope- 
ration of  this  principle  under  the  different  circumstances  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  As  respects  the  former 
country,  where  capital  is  abundant  and  almost  every  branch  of 
manufactures  flourishing  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  the  effect 
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of  the  general  iDtroduclioQ  of  the  principle  is  to  fadfitate  die 
entrance  of  British  manufactures  into  foreign  markets.  As  re- 
spects other  countries,  that  are  differently  circumstanced,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  the  effect  is  to  facilitate  the  entrance 
of  foreign  manufactures  into  the  domestic  market.  In  the  for- 
mer case  it  encourages  domestic  manufactures ;  in  the  latter,  it 
destroys  them.  Can  it  be  maintained  with  a  shadow  of  plausi- 
bility, that  a  principle  which,  under  different  circumstances,  pro- 
duces such  directly  opposite  results,  is  to  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately throughout  the  world,  without  consideration  of  the  actual 
situation  of  particular  countries  ?  The  precise  object  of  the 
British  politicians  in  desiring  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
free  importation,  is  to  encourage  their  own  domestic  manufac- 
tures. We  find  no  fault  with  them  for  this,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, approve  and  admire  the  zeal  with  which  they  pursue  a  real- 
ly valuable  and  patriotic  purpose.  But  can  they  in  turn  com- 
plain, if  we  pursue  the  very  same  purpose  of  encouraging  our 
domestic  manufactures,  though  by  a  different  process  ?  Or  if 
they  do,  is  it  not  obvious  to  the  slightest  observation,  that  they 
are  viewing  our  policy  through  the  medium  of  their  own  inter- 
est ?  Of  this  again  we  make  no  complaint.  It  is  quite  natural, 
and  perhaps  commendable,  that  British  statesmen  should  look 
at  everything  through  British  spectacles.  But  are  we  to  be 
the  dupes  of  such  palpable  sophistry  ?  If  we  are,  we  shall 
exhibit  but  litde  of  the  sagacity  which  the  Edinburgh  Review- 
er is  pleased  to  consider  as  a  characteristic  of  Jonathan.  The 
grossness  of  this  sophistry  was  well  exposed  by  Mr  de  St  Cricq, 
the  late  intelligent  French  minister  oi  commerce,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Mr  Huskisson,  who  was  exhorting  him  to  consent  to 
place  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  upon  the  footing  of  low 
duties,  and  a  reciprocally  free  importation  of  their  respective 
products.  The  anecdote  has  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers, 
and  is  worth  repeating  and  keeping  in  mind.  '  The  system 
you  propose,'  said  Mr  de  St  Cricq,  '  is  excellent  for  you  and 
detestable  for  us  for  precisely  the  same  reason ;  that  is,  because 
we  both  wish  to  extend  and  foster  our  domestic  industry. 
The  operation  of  it  would  be  to  ruin  our  fabrics,  and  to  build 
up  yours.  It  is  a  natural  if  not  a  modest  request  in  you  to 
urge  us  in  this  way  to  sacrifice  our  resources  for  your  benefit ; 
but  if  we  are  not  surprised  at  your  making  the  proposal,  you 
will  probably  not  take  it  ill  that  we  decline  it.     When  our 
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imuufacUires  are  so  well  established  and  flourishing  as  to  defy 
oompetitioD,  aod  command  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  win 
then  consent  to  admit  yours  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity.  Till 
then,  permit  us  to  adhere  to  our  present  policy.'  If  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  did  not  wince  a  litde  at  this  retort  courteous,  his  power 
of  face  must  be  at  least  on  a  par  with  his  intellectual  talent, 
winch  is  certainly  respectable. 

The  beautiful  consistency  of  the  British  mode  of  reasoning 
upon  this  subject  is  rendered,  if  possible,  still  more  conspicuous 
by  a  recollection  of  the  suddenness  of  their  conversion  to  the 
principle  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade.    For  centuries  in  suc- 
cession, they  kept  their  ports  hermetically  sealed  against  any 
foreign  product,  wl)ich  could  possibly  be  made  at  home.     If 
every  bale  and  parcel  of  manufactures  from  every  part  of  the 
world  had  been  infected  with  the  plague,  the  exclusion  could 
not  have  been  enforced  with  a  more  strict  and  relentless  jeal- 
ousy.   For  the  same  general  purpose  the  colonies,  and  tnose 
in  particular  which  now  form  the  United  States,  were  pro- 
hibited from  exercising  any  species  of  manufacturing  industry, 
and  compelled  to  receive  every  article  of  use,  comfort,  or  lux- 
ury, from  England.     The  convenience  of  every  other  nation,  of 
their  own  subjects  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  was  system- 
atically sacrificed  to  the  promotion  of  domestic  manufactures 
in  the  British  islands.   By  a  resolute  and  persevering  adherence 
to  this  system  they  finally  carry  their  manufactures  to  such  a 
height  of  perfection,  that  they  have  not  only  nothing  to  fear 
from  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market,  but  can  enter 
with  advantage  into  competition  with  foreign  nations  even  in 
their  own  markets.     No  sooner  does  this  take  place,  than  the 
statesmen  of  England  perceive  at  once  the  error  of  the  exclu- 
sive system  upon  which  they  have  been  acting  for  centuries, 
and  the  incontestible  truth  of  the  opposite  one,  as  a  universal 
rule  of  practice.     At  the  same  moment  they  commence  a  se- 
ries of  negotiations  with  foreign  governments,  for  the  benevo- 
lent purpose  of  engaging  them  to  ruin  their  own  manufactures 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  those  of  Great  Britain ;  and  from 
this  time  forward,   all  such  foreign  governments  as  do  not 
choose  to  adopt  this  patriotic  policy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tinue to  act  on  the  principles  that  have  made  the  prosperity  of 
England,  are  saluted  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  the  British 
politicians  and  writers  of  all  parties  and  classes  with  the  agree- 
able charges  of  gross  stupidity,  shameful  ignorance,  and  we 
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know  not  wbat.  ^  They  are  greater  geese  than  Jdm  Bull.' 
^They  out-Herod  George  Rose,  and  would  satisfy  Lord 
Malmesbury.'  ^  Their  systems  are  more  iniquitous  and  absurd 
than  anything  iu  the  commercial  codes  of  Austria  and  Spain.' 

*  There  is  no  possibility  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  such 
blockheads  as  the  leading  American  statesmen,  unless  by  sup- 
posing, on  the  old  theory  of  the  metempsychosis,  that  the  soul 
of  Lord  Lauderdale  (who  by  the  by  will  probably  hear  with 
some  surprise  the  news  of  his  own  death)  has  revived,  and 
now  animates  another  body  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic' In  the  mean  time  we  may  hope,  that,  under  the  fiiU  ef- 
fulgence of  all  this  new  light  upon  the  subject,  the  liberal  sys- 
tem is  at  least  carried  into  complete  execution  in  Great  Britain 
itself.  Quite  the  contrary.  Still,  as  before,  not  a  pennyworth 
of  anything  foreign  is  admitted,  that  can  possibly  come  into 
competition  with  any  product  of  domestic  industry.  Bread  it- 
self, the  staff  of  life,  must  be  bought  by  the  people  at  two  or 
three  times  its  natural  price,  rather  than  endanger  the  interest 
of  the  landholders  by  the  admission  of  foreign  grain.  In  times 
of  scarcity  we  are  invited  to  relieve  their  distress,  but  when 
plenty  returns,  the  door  is  agam  shut  in  our  faces.  In  short, 
the  commercial  liberality  of  our  excellent  elder  brother  stops, 
as  it  begins,  at  the  point  which  appears  most  suitable  for  the 
promotion  of  his  own  domestic  industry.  Against  this  system 
we  make,  as  we  have  said  before,  no  complaint.  We  think  it, 
on  the  contrar)',  the  true  and  correct  one.  But  we  really  do 
wonder  at  the  barefacedness  with  which  the  British  writers 
upbraid  foreign  nations  in  the  foulest  and  most  unmeasured 
language,  for  no  other  cause  than  acting  upon  British  princi- 
ples, because  these  principles,  when  acted  upon  by  others,  do 
not  happen  to  be  in  exact  accordance  with  British  interests.* 

*  The  writer  of  on  article  on  Russia  in  the  Quarterly  Reinew  for 
January,  1829,  takes  the  British  residents  at  Brussels  pretty  severely 
to  task  for  spending  their  fortunes  abroad,  although,  as  he  admits, 

*  they  arc  able  to  live  there,  with  comparative  affluence,  on  an  annaal 
income  which  would  not  enable  them,  without  the  strictest  economy, 
to  struggle  through  life  at  home.'  In  other  words,  he  conceives,  that 
they  ought  to  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much  for  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  as  they  cost  elsewhere,  rather  than  not  have  them  of 
English  produce.  Pursuing  his  author  into  (xermany,  he  finds,  to  bis 
great  surprise,  that  the  natives  of  that  country  prefer  their  own  hard- 
ware, though  of  inferior  quality,  to  the  British.  Consistency  would 
seem  to  require,  that  their  conduct  in  this  respect  should  be  com- 
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We  hardly  know  a  parallel  for  iliia  inconsistency,  unless  it  be 
in  the  conduct  of  the  same  British  government  upon  the  ques- 
doD  of  the  slave  trade.  After  carrying  on  this  traffic  for  cen- 
turies to  a  greater  extent  than  uny  odier  nation  ;  after  buying 
of  Spain  the  monopoly  of  it  between  her  and  her  colonies  j  after 
k  debate  upon  the  subject  of  twenty  years'  continuance  in  both 
bouses  of  Parliament,  Great  Britain  finally  resolves  (o  abolish 
it.  From  that  moment  the  propriety  of  abolishing  tt  is  so  per- 
fectly clear,  thai  it  is  a  crime  for  any  other  nation  to  hesitate  a 
moment.  The  aid  of  the  British  navy  is  politely  offered  to  all 
the  friendly  and  allied  powers  for  the  enforcement  of  their  own 
hws  on  the  subject,  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  (like  a  lawyer 
who  takes  a  fee  on  both  sides  of  the  same  case)  is  now  bribed 
not  to  carry  on  at  all  the  trade,  which  he  was  before  bribed  to 
lUow  Great  Britain  to  carry  on  for  him.  Both  these  exam- 
ples exhibit  the  intense  nationality  of  John  Bull  in  a  remnrk- 
■ble  and  somewhat  ludicrous  point  of  view.  As  respects  the 
liave  trade,  the  really  humane,  we  may  almost  say,  sacred 
character  of  the  cause  throws  a  veil  over  all  sons  of  irregu- 
krilies,  and  makes  even  absurdity  respectable.  In  the  other 
case  there  is  no  such  palliating  circumstance  ;  and  wc  would 
Kslly  counsel  our  transatlantic  brethren  to  be  a  little  more  cir- 
cumspect in  their  egotism,  unless  tbey  wish  to  make  llieir  island 
the  laughing-stock  as  well  as  the  workshop  of  the  world. 

We  conceive,  however,  that,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated, 
Ae  opinions  of  the  British  writers  on  this  question  ought  not, 
as  such,  to  be  allowed  much  weight.  Indejwndeiitly  of  the 
direct  interest  which  they  have  in  opposing  our  system,  and 
giving  them  all  the  credit  for  honesty,  ability,  and  even  disin- 
terested attachment  lo  the  United  States,  to  which  ihey  are 
fairly  entitled,  and  as  much  more  as  they  choose  to  claim,  the 
esKDtiBl  difficulties  which  we  have  indicated  still  remain,  and 
nusf  for  ever  incapacitate  them  from  giving  us  any  counsel  on 


IMDded  OS  a  trait  of  laudable  patriotiem;  but,  instead  of  this,  they  are 
Mterely  reprimandDil,  and  treated  with  the  unceiemoiiLoua  qunJificu- 
tion  of  muxiu-headtd  tmokert.  '  This,'  aayH  he,  '  ia  carrying  palriol- 
liiB  or  prejudice  to  a  groat  length  indeed.  We  venture  lo  sny,  that  a 
p»ir  of  English  BcissorH  may  lie  nflbrded  at  Leipaic  for  three  lialf 

Ence,  better  than  any  thnt  cnn  be  made  Id  Germany  for  six  pence ; 
t  it  would  bo  difficult  to  perauodo  the  muzzy-beaded  smokera  of 
ftis.'    The  worthy  critic  appears  lo  ub  to  carry  both  palriotiam  und 
fNjadice  a  little  farther  Uian  even  the  Geimaos. 
TO!..  XXX. — HO.  66.  22 
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the  subject  of  real  value.    They  cannot  possibly  possess  the 
accessary  knowledge  of  facts,  nor  can  they,  even  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  avoid  looking  at  the  question  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  habitual  feelings  and  opinions.    Their 
judgments  are  therefore  necessarily  suspicious,  and  can  carry 
no  authority  with  theiH,  excepting  such  as  they  may  derive 
from  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are 
supported.     There  is  one  point  of  view  indeed,  and  one  only, 
under  which  the  British  opinions  on  this  subject  are  entitled,  as 
such,  to  some  attention ;  and  that  is,  when  we  consider  them 
as  indications  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Tariff  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  objects.     We  are  far  from  supposing,  that  the 
British  writers  mtend  to  deceive  us  when  they  represent  them- 
selves as  arguing  the  question  exclusively  with  reference  to 
American  interests ;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure,  that  they  have 
not  partially  deceived  themselves,  and  that  the  singular  zeal  for 
our  welfare  and  prosperity,  which  they  unanimously  profess  on 
this  occasion,  is  not,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  effect  of  a 
secret  consciousness,  that  their  own  manufactures  will  be  in- 
jured by  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  American  system. 
We  are  aware,  that  they  pointedly  and  loudly  disclaim  any 
such  fears,  and  profess  the  most  perfect  security ;  nor  are  we 
any  more  disposed  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  protestations 
than  that  of  the  others  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  or  rather  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  ordinary  course  of  human  feeling  and 
action  in  such  cases,  that  these  writers,  should  express  their 
hopes  under  the  form  of  opinions,  and  should  endeavor  to  per- 
suade others  of  what  they  would  gladly  persuade  themselves. 
Without  intending,  in  short,  to  represent  the  British  politicians 
as  worse  or  better  than  those  of  any  other  country,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  regard  their  present  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented zeal  for  our  good  as  merely  an  indirect  expres- 
sion of  that  which  they  usually  and  ordinarily  feel  for  their 
own ;  and  must  venture  to  interpret  their  profuse  and  repeated 
professions  of  perfect  security,  as  unconscious  and  involuntary 
indications  of  a  good  deal  of  real  apprehension  at  bottom. 
Thus  considered,  these  publications  are  valuable  to  us  as  proob 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  Tariff  is  likely  to  operate  upon  Great 
Britain.    It  can  never,  of  course,  be  the  wish  or  tlie  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  any  measure  for  the  direct  purpose 
of  injuring  tliat  or  any  other  country,  excepting  in  time  of  war ; 
but  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  present  case  we  can  only  effect 
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our  object,  which  is  that  of  protecting  and  extending  our  own 
manufactures,  by  diminishing  the  importation  of  British  ones. 
The  extent,  to  which  this  diminution  takes  place,  is  there- 
fore an  exact  measure  of  the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to 
ourselves ;  and  if  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  loud- 
ness and  unanmiity  of  the  expression  (in  whatever  way,  direct 
or  indirect,)  of  British  feeling  on  the  occasion,  that  the  dimi- 
nution is  likely  to  be  considerable,  we  know  by  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence,  that  we  are  on  the  right  track ;  that  the  Tariff  is 
what  we  meant  that  it  should  be ;  and  that,  by  giving  it  a  fair 
trial,  we  shall  be  able  to  assure  ourselves,  whether  the  adop- 
tion of  a  bond  fide  American  policy  be  or  be  not  as  beneficial 
a  thing  to  us  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose  it.  When,  there- 
fore, we  find  the  British  writers  so  busily  engaged  in  endeavor- 
ing to  reason,  persuade,  advise,  coax,  flatter,  wheedle,  and 
frighten  us  out  of  our  system,  we  ought  to  look  upon  them  as 
exhorting  us  all  the  time,  by  the  strongest  arguments  they 
could  possibly  use,  and  the  only  ones  to  which  we  could  safely 
listen,  to  persevere  in  it.  Such,  in  our  view,  is  the  only  lesson 
which  the  British  opinions  on  this  subject  are  fitted,  as  such,  to 
convey  to  us,  and  it  is  one  which,  we  trust,  will  not  be  lost 
upon  the  American  public. 

But  although  we  can  derive  no  other  instruction  than  this 
from  the  British  opinions  on  the  Tariff,  considered  as  such,  it  is 
nevertheless  natural  and  proper  to  give  a  reasonable  degree  of 
attention  to  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  improve  every  opportunity  for  extending 
our  information  and  correcting  our  conclusions  upon  matters  of 
public  policy ;  and  if  the  British  can  really  give  us  any  val- 
uable hints  upon  the  one  now  under  consideration,  we  ought 
to  allow  them  their  just  weight,  however  questionable  the  shape 
under  which  they  come.  Having  therefore,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  cautioned  our  readers  against  the  error  of  putting  im- 
plicit faith  in  such  suggestions,  and  shown,  as  we  trust,  satisfac- 
torily, that  the  authority  of  the  British  writers  is  of  a  negative, 
rather  than  positive  kind,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine, 
with  the  brevity  that  suits  the  present  occasion,  their  reasoning, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  There  is 
little  or  no  novelty  in  the  statement  of  the  argument  given  in 
the  article  before  us,  but  it  may  be  fairly  enough  considered 
as  a  summary,  in  a  not  very  powerful  form,  of  what  can  be 
said  upon  the  subject ;  and  we  shall  of  course  have  opportunity 
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in  noticing  it  to  take  a  rapid  sunrey  of  the  leading  points  of  tlie 
discussion. 

We  have  no  disposition,  as  we  have  ahready  intimated,  to 
contest  the  correctness  of  the  general  principle  of  the  equilib- 
rium of  trade,  although  we  are  oS  opinion,  that  it  can  only  be 
received,  even  as  a  general  principle,  with  important  qualifica- 
tions. It  is  also  unnecessary  to  examine  here  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  qualifications ;  for  although  the  principle  is  as- 
sumed by  the  Reviewer  in  the  article  before  us,  the  correct- 
ness of  his  conclusions  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  extension  that  may  be  given  to  it  in  the  ab- 
stract. He  very  properly  argues  the  question  upon  considera- 
tions deduced  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  United 
States.  He  fully  admits  the  great  advantages  that,  in  general, 
accrue  to  a  country  from  the  possession  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  is  ready  to  assent  to  all  that  General  Hamilton  has 
said  to  this  efifect  and  much  more.  He  also  admits,  with  equal 
frankness,  that  our  manufactures  cannot  at  present  sustain  the 
competition  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  a  (ree  im- 
portation of  the  latter  would  ruin  them.  The  natural  conclu- 
sion from  these  premises  would  appear  to  be  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  protecting  system.  The  Reviewer  attempts,  however, 
to  make  out,  that  the  case  of  the  United  States  is  a  sort  of 
exception  from  the  general  rule ;  that,  under  our  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, agriculture  is  obviously  and  decidedly  the  most 
profitable  employment  of  capital ;  that  all  the  labor  and  capital 
which  we  may  invest  in  manufactures  must  be  withdrawn  or 
transferred  from  agriculture  ;  and  that  the  community  sustains 
a  loss  by  such  transfer  proportional  to  the  difference  in  the 
profitableness  of  the  two  sorts  of  business.  The  following  ex- 
tract will  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  tenor  of  his  rea- 
soning. 

'  Among  the  supporters  of  the  restrictive  system  in  America, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  late  General  Hamilton.  His  cele- 
brated Report  on  the  subject  of  manufactures  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  towards  the  close  of  1791.  It  had 
a  very  great  eflfcct.  It  is  written  with  considerable  talent,  and 
is  well  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  those  who  have  not 
analyzed  the  real  sources  of  wealth.  A  very  slight  examination 
is,  however,  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded.  General  Hamilton  dwells  at  great  length 
on  the  advantages  resulting  fi-om  the  establishment  of  manufitc- 
tures,  on  the  stimulus  which  they  give  to  industry  and  invention, 
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the  ample  fidd  which  Uiej  lay  open  for  eiiterprise«  and  the  mat 
scope  which  they  furnish  for  the  exercise  of  the  various  talents 
and  di^KMitiona  with  which  men  are  endowed.  That  all  this, 
and  mnch  more^  may  be  truly  said  in  praise  of  manufiictures,  no 
oney  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Laureate^  will  presume  to 
deny.  But  the  point  which  General  Hamilton  had  to  consider, 
was  not  whether  the  prosecution  of  manufacturing  industry  was, 
abstractly  c<msideredy  advantageous,  but  whether  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  to  force  the  establishment  of  manu- 
fiicturee  by  imposing  duties  and  prohibitions  on  the  importation 
of  manufiictured  goods  from  abroad.  He  has  not  indeed  wholly 
overlooked  this  part  of  the  question  ;  bat,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
he  has  entirely  &iled  to  make  good  his  view  of  the  case. 

^  That  the  great  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  ought  to  be 
respected  by  states  as  well  as  by  individuals,  is  a  doctrine  too 
well  established  to  require  us  to  say  one  word  in  its  defence. 
The  circumstances  too,  under  which  America  is  placed,  render  it 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  her  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  principle. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  species  of  industry  is  best  for  most 
parts  of  the  old-settled  and  densely  peopled  countries  of  Europe, 
or  which  they  may  prosecute  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In- 
doitry  is  -amongst  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  oscillation ;  every 
new  discovery  in  the  arts  attracting  capital  to  manufactures,  and 
every  improvement  in  agriculture  again  drawing  it  back  to  the 
land.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  America.  There  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  any  doubt  about  the  species  of  industry  which  it  is  most 
for  her  advantage  to  prosecute.  And  it  is  admitted  by  General 
Hamilton,  and  has  been  admitted  by  all  the  subsequent  advocates 
of  duties  and  prohibitions,  that,  were  government  to  abstain  from 
interfering  to  protect  manufactures,  none  but  the  coarser  and 
bulkier  sorts  could  maintain  themselves,  and  that  agriculture 
would  draw  to  itself  most  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  na- 
tion. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  why  this  should  be  so.  The 
most  fertile  lands  of  England,  France,  and  most  other  European 
countries,  have  been  long  since  exhausted  ;  and  we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  soils  of  very  inferior  fertility  to  obtain  a  part  of 
our  supplies  of  food.  But  America  is  in  a  totally  different  situa- 
tion. She  is  still  possessed  of  an  almost  unlimited  extent  of  fer- 
tile and  unappropriated  land  ;  and  it  is  as  obviously  her  interest 
to  apply  herself  in  preference  to  its  cultivation,  and  to  obtain 
supplies  of  the  finer  sorts  of  manufactured  goods  from  nations 
less  favorably  situated  for  the  prosecution  of  agricultural  indus- 
try, as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  West-Indians  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  raising  of  sugar  and  coff^je.  The  growth  of  raw  produce 
musty  for  a  long  series  of  years,  be  the  most  profitable  species  of 
employment  in  which  the  citizens  of  America  can  engage.   There 
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can  be  no  doubt  indeed,  that  those  branches  of  manufacture 
naturally  adapted  to  her  peculiar  situation  will  gradually  grow 
up  and  flourish  in  America,  according  as  her  population  becomes 
denser,  and  as  the  advantage,  which  now  exists  on  the  side  of 
agriculture,  becomes  less  obvious  and  decided.  But  to  encourage, 
by  means  of  duties  and  prohibitions,  the  premature  growth  of 
manufactures,  is  plainly  to  force  a  portion  of  the  industry  and 
capital  of  the  nation  into  channels  into  which  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  flowed,  because  it  would,  but  for  these  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions, be  less  productively  employed  in  them,  than  in  those 
in  which  it  was  already  invested. 

'  Whatever  therefore  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  restrictive 
system  in  other  countries,  in  America  it  seems  to  be  destitute 
even  of  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.     The  advantages  on  the  side 
of  agricultural  industry  are  there  so  very  signal  and  obvious,  that 
to  attempt  forcibly  to  draw  capital   from  it  to  manufactures   is 
really  to  adopt  that  precise  line  of  conduct  which  is  best  fitted 
to  check  the  progress  of  wealth  and  population.     But  though  the 
advantages  on  the  side  of  agriculture  were  less  obvious  than  they 
are,  the  policy  of  the  American  legislature  would  yet  be  wholly 
indefensible.     Let  it  be  supposed,  in  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
prohibitions,  that  America  has  been  accustomed  annually  to  im- 
port a  million's  worth  of  woollenis,  or  some  other  manufactured 
product,  from  Great  Britain,  France,  or  any  other  foreign  country  ; 
and  let  it  be  farther  supposed,  that,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  a  similar  article  at  home,  she  prohibits  its  im- 
portation.    Now,  in  this  case, — and  what  is  true  of  this  case  is 
true  of  all  restrictions  whatever, — it  is  in  the  first  place  plain,  that 
to  whatever  extent  the  home  demand  for  the  produce  of  Ameri- 
can industry  may  be  increased  by  the  prohibition,  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  that  produce  will  be  equally  diminished.     Commerce  is 
merely  an  exchange  of  equivalents  ;  and  those  who  refuse  to  im- 
port, really  by  so  doing  refuse  to  export.      If  America  cease  to 
buy  a  million's  worth  of  produce  from  foreigners,  she  myst  at  the 
same  time  cease  selling  to  them  a  million's  worth  of  some  other 
species  of  produce  ;  that  is,  she  must  cease  sending  to  the  foreign- 
er the  articles  she  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  export  to 
pay  for  the  articles  obtained  from  him,  that  are  in  future,  through 
the  agency  of  the  prohibition,  to  be  obtained  at  home.     All  there- 
fore, that  she  will  accomplish  by  this  measure,  will  be  the  trans- 
ference of  capital  from  one  branch  of  industry  to  another.     That 
equality  of  protection  to  which  all  the  citizens  of  the  Union  are 
justly  entitled,  will  be  encroached  upon  ;  the  increase  of  one  em- 
ployment will  be  brought  about  by  the  depression  of  some  other 
employment  which,  to   say  the  very  least,  was  equally   advan- 
tageous.    But  it  is  obviously  false  to  affirm,  that  such  a  measure 
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can  make  the  avallest  addition  to  the  ci^ital  and  industry  of  the 
republic,  or  to  the  fiau^ilities  for  employing  tl^em  with  security  and 
advantage.' 

The  reasoning  in  the  above  extract,  stated  in  a  more  con- 
densed form,  seems  to  be  substantially  as  follows.  Although 
it  is  generally  advantageous  to  a  country  to  supply  its  own  de« 
mand  for  manufactured  articles  as  well  as  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, yet  as  the  United  States,  from  the  great  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  land,  have  peculiar  facilities  for  agriculture,  and 
as  some  other  countries,  particularly  Great  Britain,  possess,  in 
the  abundance  of  capital  and  cheapness  of  labor,  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  manufactures,  it  is  more  advantageous  for  the  United 
States,  under  these  circumstances,  to  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  agriculture,  and  exchange  a  part  of  their  agricultural 
produce  with  Great  Britain  for  manufactures,  than  to  attempt 
to  manufacture  for  themselves.  This,  we  suppose,  will  be 
considered  by  the  Reviewer  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive  of  two  communities  so  situ- 
ated, that  an  intercourse  of  the  kind  here  contemplated  would, 
in  fact,  be  mutually  and  equally  profitable.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  the  commerce  which  regularly  takes  place  between  all  cities 
and  the  country  around  them ;  and  if  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  neighboring  communities,  forming  constitu- 
ent parts  of  one  political  association,  and  possessing  a  complete 
liberty  of  mutual  intercourse,  we  should  feel  no  difficulty  in 
assenting  to  the  Reviewer's  conclusion.  But  under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case,  there  are,  as  we  conceive,  two  or 
three  objections  of  a  very  stubborn  and  peremptory  character, 
not  merely  to  the  policy  or  expediency,  but  to  the  practicability^ 
of  the  arrangement  suggested  by  this  writer.  It  can,  we  think, 
very  easily  be  shown,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  receive  their  supplies  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles in  the  way  above  described,  and  that  the  absence  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  is  equivalent  in  practice  to  the  absence  of 
all  manufactures. 

1.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  receive  our  manufac- 
tures from  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  the  surplus  quantity 
of  agricultural  produce  which  we  should  obtain  by  devoting 
ourselves  exclusively  to  agricuhure,  unless  Great  Britain  will 
consent  in  turn  to  receive  our  agricultural  produce  in  exchange 
for  her  manufactures.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  Great  Britain, 
by  her  interdiction  of  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  refuses 
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to  receire  the  agricalmnl  [vodiice  of  iB  datpHtof  our  popo- 
boioo  which  is  eiD{rf(nred  in  nin^  gnin,  md  which  coiB|wwes 
at  least  twoithirds  of  the  whole.  The  embairassroenls  which 
she  throws  in  the  way  of  oar  iiiacoiirse  with  her  Weat-Iafian 
colooiesy  as  £»>  as  thej  SmStkik  the  Yaloe  of  that  hranch  of 
trade,  are  equiYaleot  in  practice  to  a  r^Bal  to  receive  aoodier 
oonsiderahle  portioo  of  our  agricnhural  piodooe.  We  make 
DO  complaint  of  this  poficj,  either  as  respects  the  com  kws  or 
the  cdonial  trade.  We  wilbi^  leave  it  to  British  rtanwnifn 
to  judge  what  laeaaares  are  beat  fitted  to  promote  Brtfish  in- 
terests ;  and  as  these  are  ostensihly  and  pvofesaedlj  directed  to 
the  promotion  of  the  domestic  indostrj  of  the  kingdomg  the 
end  IS  undoiibf edljr  budable,  whatever  may  be  thoi^ht  of  the 
pradence  of  the  means.  We  onlf  aqr»  that  while  Great  Britain 
refuses  to  receive  the  agricultural  produce  of  two  thirds  of  the 
populatioo  of  the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  Ibr  two  thirds 
of  the  populatioo  of  the  United  States  to  send  her  their  agri- 
coknral  produce  in  ezcbaoge  ibr  her  manufiKturesi  and  that 
the  system^which  the  Reviewer  prcqposes  as  a  substitute  for 
that  of  domestic  manufactures,  is  of  course,  as  frr  at  least  as 
reniects  two  thirds  of  our  popuhtiOD,  out  of  the  questioD. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Reviewer  appears  individually  to  disap- 
prove the  policy  of  the  corn  laws,  and  even  asserts  explicitly, 
that  he  is  quite  as  hostile  to  them  as  any  foreigner,  whether 
American  or  Pole,  possibly  can  be.  He  says,  that  he  looks 
upon  them  as  decidedly  opposed  to  all  the  best  interests  of 
Great  Britain  ;  as  occasioning  the  misemployment  of  a  large 
amount  of  industry  and  capital ;  as  multiplying  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  chances  not  only  of  famine  but  also  of  glut ; 
and  as  tending,  by  raising  the  average  price  of  food,  and  con- 
sequently the  rate  of  wages,  to  an  artificial  elevation,  to  de- 
press the  rate  of  profit,  and  cause  the  transference  of  capital 
to  other  countries.  He  is  willing  to  assent  to  all  that  can  be 
said,  evoi  by  the  Harrisburgh  delegates,  in  vituperation  of  the 
com  laws,  and  affirms,  that  it  is  therefore  needless  to  tell  him, 
that  England  has  acted,  and  is  in  this  instance  still  acting,  up- 
on that  very  system  of  policy  which  he  condemns.  It  is  not 
impossible,  that,  if  the  occasion  had  appeared  to  require  it,  the 
Reviewer  might  have  been  equally  explicit  in  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  British  colonial  system,  which  has  not  in  general 
been  much  in  favor  with  the  writers  of  his  fraternity.  But 
while  we  cheerfiilly  admit,  that  it  would  be  quite  superfluous 
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to  employ  much  time  and  labor,  in  attempting  to  convince  him 
of  the  impolicy  of  the  corn  laws,  of  which  he  seems  to  be  so 
fully  satisfied,  it  is  apparently  not  wholly  unnecessary, — since 
the  consideration  seems  to  have  escaped  him, — to  remind  bim, 
that  the  unfavorable  opinion  which  he  entertains  of  these  hwa^ 
does  not  authorize  the  cultivator  of  tlie  United  States  to  ex- 
port his  produce  to  Great  Britain.     It  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  thb  purpose,  that  the  prohibitory  act  of  Parliament  should 
be  repealed.    The  Reviewer  must  surely  be  aware,  that  the 
oiere  signature  of  Robert  Ped^  or  the  person,  whoever  else  he 
may  be,  that  signs  the  instructions  founded  in  that  act,  would 
have  more  weight   with  the    custom-house  officers,  than    a 
whole  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  even  the  Quarterly, 
which,  of  tlie  two,  would  probably  be  viewed  at  the  custooi** 
house  as  much 'the  better  authority.     If  a  shipmaster  from  the 
United  States  should  enter  one  of  the  British  ports  with  a  car« 
go  of  flour,   and  on  being  met  by  the  prohibitory  act,  should 
allege  in  reply,  that  this  act  was  in  opposition  to  the  theories 
of  Adam  Smith,  had  been  formally  dbapproved  in  the  Edio- 
burgb  Review,  and  was  consequently  not  in  force,  tliere  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  the  collector  would  refuse  to  listen  to  him ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  fact  would  be  commented 
upon  in  the  next  following  numbers  of  the  leading  reviews,  and 
placed  on  record  with  the  memorable  affair  of  the  geocentric 
latitude,  as  another  example  of  the  characteristic  cunning  with 
which  Jonathan  so  often,  and  in  general  so  unsuccessfully,  at- 
tempts to  overreach  the  straight-forward  honesty  of  his  unsus- 
pecting elder  brother.     It  is  in  short  abundantly  clear  that  if 
the  writer  before  us  wish  to  make  his  opinion  upon  the  com 
laws  bear  upon  the  state  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  he  can  only  succeed,  by  inducing  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to   adopt  that  opinion.     It  is  really  not  our 
fault  if  we  do  not  send  to  Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for  manu- 
factures, the  agricultural  produce  which  Great  Britain  refuses 
to  take  ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  his  own  ministry,  and  not  to  us, 
that  the  Reviewer  should  address  his  mingled  strain  of  argument, 
reproof,  and  raillery.    So  able  a  writer,  by  giving  his  labor  the 
proper  direction,  may  doubtless  carry  his  point  without  much 
difficulty  ;  but  until  he  has  done  this,  we  may  venture  to  say 
to  him  in  his  own  words,  and  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  that 
it  is  needless  for  liim  to  tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  the  com  laws, 
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since  Us  opinion  of  tbem,  whedier  finrorable,  or  on&fOffBUe^ 
ean  in  no  wa j  vaodafy  tbeir  eflSect  opoo  our  oommerce. 

The  Reviewer  affirms  indeed  in  the  coone  of  the  article, 
that  Mr  Otb  and  others  are  niitfaken  in  supposbg  that  Great 
Britain  refuses  to  take  irooi  i»anj  coosideraUe  portion  of  oor 
prodoce.  It  is  leaDy  amogng  to  see  the  cool  and  unhesitatii^ 
confidence  with  winch  this  transatlantic  joomafist  represents 
oor  most  enfightened  citixens  as  not  knowii^  what  portions  of 
oor  produce  Great  Britain  wiD  or  will  not  take  from  m ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  he  reconciles  thb  assertion  with  his  large 
and  frank  admissions  in  r^ard  to  the  com  laws.  If  he  hefieve 
himself  what  be  sajs,  he  must  of  course  suppose  that  nam 
does  not  ibrm  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  produce  ol  the 
United  States ;  and  if  such  be  hb  opinioo,  it^  iact  only  shows 
diat  be  is,  as  we  intimated  in  oor  preliminary  remarks  that  every 
foreign  writer  necessarily  must  be,  destitute  iA  tbe  information 
respecting  tbe  statistical  and  pditical  situation  of  tbe  United 
Slates  which  b  indispensable  to  tbe  fiDrmaUon  'of  a  oorrect 
jodgment  on  tbe  poficy  of  tbe  Tariff.  Tbe  part  of  the  popula- 
tion employed  pnndpaily  in  raising jmiin,  which  we  hare  rated 
at  two  tbirdsi  was  esumated  by  Mr  Clay  in  bis  ezodlent  speech 
on  tbe  Tariff  of  1825  at  four  fifths,  and  we  hare  no  doobi  that 
Us  computation  is  the  more  correct  of  tbe  two.  Mr  Adding- 
Idn,  an  intelligent  English  gentleman,  who  resided  sereral  years 
among  us  as  a  diplomatic  agent  of  his  government  and  is  now 
Aeir  minister  at  Madrid,  has  given  a  oorrect  view  of  tbe  sub- 
ject in  bis  official  correqiondence  with  bis  employers,  which 
has  since  been  published.  He  there  states  in  substance,  that  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  of  us  to  take  British  manufac- 
tures in  exchange  for  our  produce,  while  we  are  prohibited  by 
Great  Britain  herself  from  giving  our  produce  b  exchange  for 
ber  manufactures  ;  and  be  intimates  it  as  his  belief,  that  if  tbe 
British  com  laws  bad  never  existed,  tbe  protecting  policy 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  among  us,  because  tbe  great 
grain-growing  middle  states,  whidi  have  bc^eo,  and  still  are,  its 
princi^  supporters*  would  in  that  case  have  had  no  adequate 
motive  for  desiring  its  adoption. 

2.  We  do  not  however  quite  agree  with  Mr  Addington  in 
this  latter  opinion.  Although  the  British  com  laws  render  it 
physically  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of  our  population  to 
consume  British  manufactures,  and  ought  therefore  to  prevent 
every  Englishman  who  has  the  least  sense  of  shame  or 
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teoqr  from  uttering  a  word  against  our  protecting  policy,  we 
are  nevertheless  far  from  being  certain  that  a  repeal  of  these 
laws  would  materially  alter  the  case  ;  and  the  second  objectbn 
we  have  to  oppose  to  the  policy  recommended  by  tlie  Reviewer,  as 
a  substitute  tor  that  of  domestic  manufactures,  is,  that  it  is  render- 
ed impracticable  not  only  by  the  act  of  the  British  government 
itself,  but  by  the  still  more  decisive  and  inexorable  fiat  of  na- 
ture.   The  commerce  contemplated  by  the  Reviewer  between 
an  exclusively  agricultural  community  on  the  one  hand  and  an 
exclusively  manufacturing  community  on  the  other,  might,  as 
we  have  intimated  above,  be  carried  on  with  profit  between 
neighboring  regions  forming  parts  of  the  same  political  associ- 
ation, and  is  in  fact  habitually  carried  on  with  ereat  mutual 
advantage  between  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  of  the  country 
around  them ;  but  it  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  possibly  ex- 
ist between  two  great  nations  politically  independent,  situated 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  vast  intervening  ocean,  and  in  different 
ouarters  of  the  globe.     The  mere  fiict  of  political  indepea- 
deoce  opposes  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  this  arrangement,  as 
we  shall  presently  show ;  but  waving  this  consideration,  and 
looking  at  the  subject  simply  under  an  economical  point  of  view, 
we  would  venture  to  ask  this  writer  whetlier  it  be  in  his  ofia* 
km,  we  will  not  say  expedient  or  desirable,  but  physicallj 
practk:able  for  the  difibrent  classes  of  laborers  which  enter  mto 
the  com'posidon  of  all  societies,  economically  considered,  to 
dwell  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  and  exchange  their  several 
products  at  the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles.    Will  the  Re- 
viewer himself  undertake  to  affirm  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
taifers,  hatters,  shoemakers,  and  other  manufacturers  of  En- 
gkind  or  France  to  receive  their  grain,  meat,  vegetables,  and 
materials  from  the  cultivators  on  the  banks  of  the  MonoDgahela 
and  the  Allegany,  and  the  latter  in  turn,  their  hats,  coats, 
shoes,  and  other  manufactured  articles  from  Paris  and  London  ? 
We  know  that  by  improvements  in  the  modes  and  means  of 
transportation  much  may  be  efiected  in  the  way  of  shortening 
distances  and  bringing  remote  places  into  communication  with 
each  other ;  but  it  is  not  less  obvious  that  there  are  certain  lim- 
its, and  those  by  no  means  very  extensive,  beyond  which  it  is 
impossible  for  communities  to  depend  upon  each  other  for 
supplies  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.    The  inter- 
change of  articles  of  ordinary  use  supposes  in  the  first  place, 
and  ab8(dutely  requires,  a  great  deal  of  personal  ' 
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tioD  between  'the  parties.     Clothing  for  example  most  be  made 
to  suit  the  person  of  the  wearer.     Is  the  I^ndon  tailor  then 
to  make  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  measure  bis 
customer  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah  and  tlie  Wabash, 
or  are  the  latter  to  leave  their  estates  and  repair  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world  to  be  measured  every  time  they  want  a  new 
coat  or  a  new  pair  of  boots  ?     Of  agricultural  articles  again 
many  are  perishable,  and  will  not  bear  transportation.     The 
fresh  meats,  vegetables,  and  fniits,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
ordinary  consumption  of  civilized  communities   must  be  con- 
sumed in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot  where  they  are  raised, 
or  not  at  all.     Of  agricuhural  articles  that  are  not  perishable, 
almost  all  are  bulky,  and  can  only  be  transfKirted  to  a  great 
distance,  even  with  the  advantage  of  the  greatest  facilities  and 
the  most  improved  methods,  at  an  expense  which  vastly  aug-- 
roents  their  original  value,  and  of  course  diminbhes  tlie  demand 
for  them  to  the  same  extent.     It  is  in  sliort  so  abundantly 
clear  that  a  commerce  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  like 
that  which  is  carried  on  everywhere  between  town  and  country, 
cannot  possibly  be  carried  on  between  remote  communities 
like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  that  we  really  deem 
it  sunerfluous  to  waste  many  words  upon  tlie  subject.     Such  is 
the  force  of  truth,  that  the  Reviewer  himself,  at  the  very  mo* 
ment  of  recommending  this  impracticable   intercourse,  draws 
with  sufficient  correctness  the  distinction  between  the  manu- 
factures which  we  might  conveniently  receive  from  abroad,  and 
those  with  which  we  should  naturally  supply  ourselves ;  and  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  he  did  not  perceive  that  his  concessions  on 
this  head  were  fatal  to  his  own  argument.     He  admits  in  the 
above  extract  that  it  would  be  natural  and  expedient  for  us  to 
manufacture  at  home  the  coarser  and  bulkier  articles  of  ordi- 
nary use,  without  appearing  to  recollect  tliat  it   is  precisely 
upon  these  coarse  and  bulky  articles,  which  compose  the  great 
mass  of  our  imports  from  Great  Britain,  that  the  present  ques- 
tion turns.     It  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively small   importance   whether   we   make  at  home  or 
receive  from  abroad  our  jewelry,  laces,  wines,  and  other  such 
products  of  mere  luxury,  because  the  consumption  of  them  is 
necessarily  in  any  case  extremely    limited.     The  coarse  and 
bulky  articles  of  ordinary  use,  whose  cheapness  renders  them 
accessible  to  the  mass  of  consumers,  the  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths  and  hardware  of  middling  and  inferior  qualities,  are  the 
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great  objects  of  attention.  It  is  precisely  these  with  which 
Great  Britain  would  willingly  supply  us,  and  of  which  we,  on  the 
contrary,  are  desirous  to  encourage  the  domestic  manufacture. 
When  therefore  the  Reviewer  grants  that  it  is  better  for  us  to 
manufacture  the  coarser  and  bulkier  articles  at  home,  be  ib 
fact  concedes  the  whole  question.  But  his  remark  on  the 
subject,  though  completely  sufficient  as  a  refutation  of  his  owi) 
reasoning,  conveys  nevertheless  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  case.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  with  hiin  thai  it 
would  be  more  for  our  advantage  to  manufacture  at  home  4he 
coarser  and  bulkier  articles.  The  real  truth  is,  as  we  have 
shown  above,  and  as  must  be  obvious  to  all  on  the  least  reflec- 
tion, that  a  trade  between  remote  communities  in  objects  of  this 
description  is  in  its  nature  impracticable,  and  that  as  far  as 
such  objects  are  concerned,  the  absence  of  domestic  maiiufac^ 
tures  is  equivalent  in  practice  to  the  absence  of  all  manufao^ 
tures. 

3.  Beside  these  two  objectionsi  either  of  which  would  per- 
haps be  considered  by  judicious  readers  as  decisive  against  the 
plan  of  the  Reviewer,  there  is  yet  a  third  of  a  not  less  peremp- 
tory character,  which  results  from  tlie  political  separation  and 
mutual  independence  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  Reviewer  has  a  paragraph  on  this  subject  which  we  quote 
entire,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  most  ob-^ 
vious  and  weighty  considerations  lose  their  character  under 
the  contracted  observation  of  a  narrow  and  prejudiced  mind. 

*  Some  members  of  the  American  legislature,  who  advocate  the 
protecting  system,  and  of  the  purity  of  whose  motives  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  seem  to  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the  as^ 
sumed  principle,  that  no  people  can  truly  be  said  to  be  indepetif 
dent^  if  they  are  indebted  to  foreigners  for  supplies  of  any  com* 
inodity  of  very  great  utility.  There  is  some  apparent,  but  no  real 
ibandation  for  this  opinion.  The  fallacy  lies  in  attaching  an  err 
roneous  meaning  to  the  term  independent  No  one  would  reckon 
a  private  gentleman,  who  had  his  clothes,  hats,  shoes,  &c.  made 
in  his  own  house,  as  in  any  respect  more  independent  than  one 
who  had  money  enough  to  buy  them  of  the  tailors,  hatters,  shoe- 
makers, and  other  tradesmen.  The  same  is  the  case  with  nations'. 
Each,  by  applying  itself  in  preference  to  those  pursuits  for  which 
it  has  some  peculiar  aptitude,  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  greater 
command  over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  through 
the  intervention  of  an  exchange,  and  will  consequently  be  richer^ 
and  more  truly  independent^  than  if  it  had  directly  produced  the 
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varioos  articles  iv  wbieh  it  has  a  demand.  In  commeree  ec|iii¥a- 
lents  are  always  given  for  eqniTalents ;  so  that  there  can  be  no 
dependence  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  Ameri- 
cans it  is  troe,  hare  on  one  or  two  occasions,  eiqterienced  a  scar- 
cttj  of  foreign  mannfoctnred  goods ;  bat  thb  was  a  consequence  of 
their  &wm  pMey^  of  their  non-importation  acts,  and  not  of  the 
pmhibitiTe  regulations  of  any  foreign  power.  They  may  rest 
asmred  that  ns  wumtfadmrimg  maii&m  wiO  eoer  refuse  to  sdL  No 
■iieh  oircomatanoe  has  ever  yet  oecnrred ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  it  never  wilL  The  danger  that  the  American  stales* 
men  woold  pcoivide  against,  is  thmfore  altogether  imaginary. 
The  independence  at  which  they  aspire,  is  the  independence 
of  those  who  swim  acioss  the  river,  thiU  they  may  owe  nothing  to 
the  bridge.* 

The  fallacy  ^  thb  pretended  refutation  lies  in  proceeding 
opon  a  complete  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  ob|ection 
to  be  refuted.    The  question  is  not  whether  private  gentlemen 
or  communities  would  or  would  not  be  rendered  more  indepen- 
dent byobtaining  their  supplies  of  articles  (tfordmarj  use  with- 
in their  own  territories ;  but  whether  communities  whaeb  art 
politically  independent  be  on  that  account  more  or  less  fib- 
vorably  situated  for  carrying  on  a  trade  in  such  articles.    If 
die  residence  qSm,  private  gentleman  were  placed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  villages,  with  one  of  which  hb  communications 
were  habitually  interrupted  by  insuperable  obstacles  tot  about 
half  the  time,  and  sometimes  for  months  and  years  in  succes- 
sion, while  thqr  were  always  open  with  the  other,  he  would  be 
diought  excessively  imprudent  if  he  did  not  depend  upon  the 
latter,  rather  than  the  former,  for  hb  daily  suppty  of  provisions. 
Hie  ineonvenieoce  of  a  commerce  m  articles  oS  otHamtj  use 
between  politically  independent  communities  b  precisdy  of  the 
same  description.    Thb  intercourse  b  liable  to  be  interrupted 
at  any  moment,  and,  judgbg  from  past  experience,  b  in  tact, 
even  imder  the  roost  fiivorable  circumstances,  interrupted  for 
about  half  the  time,  and  sometimes  for  ten  and  twen^  years  in 
succession  by  political  events.     How  then  b  it  possible  that 
such  comnmnities  can  carry  on  with  mutual  advantage  a  sort 
of  commerce  which  indispensably  requires  a  yearly,  montbhrt 
weekly,  and  even  daily  interchange  of  products  ?    £very  ju&- 
cious  reader  must  perceive  at  once  that  the  objectioo  b  iosiqpe- 
rable,  and  that  the  wise  spectilatioos  of  the  Reviewer  upon  the 
nature  of  true  independence,  and  the  *  vulgar  acceptation  of  the 
term/  «re  entirdy  foreign  to  the  question. 
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He  seems  indeed  in  die  concluding  part  of  the  above  ob- 
servations, to  show  some  indistinct  notion  of  what  the  diffi* 
cuhy  is,  and  bis  way  of  getting  over  it  is  not  less  singular 
than  his  preceding  misconception  of  its  character.  *Tbe 
Americans  it  is  true  have  on  one  or  two  occasiops  experi- 
enoed  a  scarcity  of  foreign  manufactured  gdods ;  but  this  was 
a  consequence  of  their  own  policy ^  of  their  non-importation  acts, 
and  not  of  the  prohibitive  regulations  of  any  foreign  power* 
They  may  rest  assured  thai  no  manufaetwing  tuUion  wiU  etftr 
TffuMt  to  idl.  No  such  circumstance  has  ever  yet  occurred, 
and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  it  never  will.  The  dangef 
that  the  American  statesmen  would  provide  agamst,  is  therefore 
ahogetber  imaginary.  The  independence  at  which  they  a»> 
pire  IS  the  independence  of  those  who  swim  across  the  river, 
that  they  may  owe  nothing  to  the  bridge.'  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  these  observations  are  more  remarkable  for  the  flip- 
pant impertinence  of  the  language,  or  the  obvious  absurdity  of 
the  reasoning.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  United  States  are 
forced  inio  war  to-morrow,  by  a  clear  and  undoubted  aggression 
on  the  pait  of  the  British  government,  and  that  the  conimuni- 
cations  between  the  two  countries  are  in  consequence  interrupt* 
ed  for  two,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  as  the  case  might  be.  WouU 
this  interruption  be  the  eShd  of  our  own  policy  ?  Would  it  not 
be  the  manufacturing  nation,  which,  by  rendering  it  impossnble  for 
us  to  buy,  would  in  fact  refuse  to  sell  f  Or  wUl  it  be  said  that 
the  danger  of  such  an  interruption  is  entirely  imaginary  ?  Hav 
no  such  case  ever  occurred,  or  can  it  be  safely  affirmed  that 
it  never  will  ?  The  language  of  the  Reviewer,  when  general- 
ized, means,  if  it  mean  anything,  that  in  the  political  difficul- 
ties, that  have  occurred  or  may  occur  between  Grreat  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  former  has  been  and  will  be  alwayk 
in  the  right,  and  the  latter  in  like  manner  always  in  the  wrong. 
It  amounts  in  substance  to  the  well  known  remark  addressed 
by  the  French  lady  to  her  sister,  *  Uvfy  a  que  wun  qui  ai  tou' 
jours  raiMn.^  This  may  be  very  good  doctrine  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  but  is  it  entitled  to  much  weight  in  a jphib* 
aopfaical  discussion,  or  is  it  likely  to  produce  much  efleet  in 
conciliating  the  feelings  and  convincing  the  judgments  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  As  to  the  past  events  to  which 
the  critic  alludes,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  on  authoriQr  for 
which  he  would  probably  feel  some  respect,  we  mean  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  whether  the  interruptioo  of  commerce 
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.between  the  two  countries  was  the  result  of  our  own  policy,  or 
was  forced  upon  us  by  the  unexampled  series  of  aggressions 
by  wliich  Great  Britain,  under  the  pretext  of  exercising  her 
belligerent  rights,  harassed  for  twenty  years  in  succession  the 
persons  and  plundered  the  property  of  our  citizens.  But  leav- 
uig  entirely  out  of  view  the  merits  of  the  late  contest  with  En* 
dand,  it  certainly  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Reviewer,  that  this  is  not  the  only  war  that  has  occurred  even 
in  modern  times,  and  that  generally  speaking,  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  wars,  even  between  the  most  civilized  nations, 
must  be  calculated  on  as  inevitable.  The  most  recent  expe- 
rience unfortunately  shows,  that  between  such  nations,  and  even 
fit  this  most  enlightened  day,  it  is  quite  within  the  compass  of 

Eossibility,  that  wars  should  not  only  exist,  but  that  they  should 
ist  with  little  interrupuon  for  five  and  twenty  years  in  succes- 
sion. It  has  in  fact  been  calculated  that  for  tlie  period  of 
nearly  two  centuries  which  has  elapsed  since  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  and  during  which  Europe  claims  to  have  exhibit- 
ed a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  was  ever  known  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  every  alternate  year  has  been  on  an 
average  a  year  of  wiar.  Does  die  Reviewer  then  suppose  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  to  be  for  ever  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  evil  passions,  and  conflicting  tempo- 
rary interests,  that  drive  the  nations  to  these  terrific  extremities  ? 
Does  tlieory,  or  experience,  justify  any  such  belief?  Does 
the  tone  of  the  negotiations  between  the  two  governments  since 
the  last  treaty  render  it  probable,  that  a  halcyon  age  of  perpet- 
ual peace  is  to  ensue,  immediately  upon  the  close  of  two  cen- 
turies of  bickerings  and  ill  iiumor,  twice  interrupted  by  inter- 
vals of  open  war,  but  never  yet  for  a  moment  by  one  of  real 
and  unaffected  cordiality  ?  Is  the  language  of  the  leading 
British  journals,  the  torrent  of  calumny,  for  example,  which  is 
perpetually  poured  out  upon  us  by  the  semi-official  quarterly 
organ  of  the  ministry,  likely  to  produce  so  desirable  a  result? 
Nay,  is  the  very  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  now  before 
us,  the  staple  of  which  only  varies  from  direct  attack  to  coo- 
temptuous  irony,  a  production  well  fiued  to  conciliate  adverse 
feelings  and  rival  interests,  and  aid  in  bringing  about  the 
millennium,  to  which  the  author  appears  to  look  forward? 
The  necessary  answer  to  these  questions  is,  we  fear,  far  too 
obviously  in  the  negative,  for  even  the  Reviewer  himself  to 
think  of  ^ving  one  of  any  other  kind.    Much  as  we  depre- 
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cate  the  occurrence  of  future  wars  with  England,  anxiously  as 
we  desire  that  the  good  understanding  which  now  so  happily 
exists  between  the  two  powers  may  be  perpetual,  sincerely 
as  we  have  rejoiced  at  some  recent  demonstrations  in  quarters 
of  high  authority  on  both  sides,  which  appear  to  authorize  the 
hope  of  an  improvement  in  their  habitual  relations,  a  bopCi 
which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  nothing  has  yet  occurred  to  dimin* 
ish  materially,  we  must  still  consider  it  as  the  strict  and  bound** 
en  duty  of  an  American  statesman  to  regard  the  occurrence 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  or  any  foreign  power  with 
which  we  have  relations,  as  a  thing  within  the  compass  of  ordi- 
nary probability,  and  to  act  upon  that  supposition.  It  is  nol 
our  policy,  nor  yet  the  policy  of  the  mother  country, — for  we 
are  not  anxious  to  push  any  farther  than  it  ought  to  be  carriedi 
the  conclusion  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  last  war  with  England, — it  is  not  then  our  policy, 
nor  that  of  the  British  government,  but  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature, — in  Shakdpeare's  phrase,  the  penalty  of  Adam^ 
which  will  occasion  these  hostilities,  whenever  they  may  occuTi 
and  which  renders  the  supposition  of  their  probability  necessa- 
ry. Should  the  international  relations  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  Christian  world  be  on  no  worse  a  footing  for  the  next  two 
centuries  than  they  have  been  for  the  two  last, — and  k 
would  surely  be  rash,  whatever  we  may  hope,  to  reason  and 
act  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  next  following  age  will  be 
better  than  the  best  in  the  history  of  our  race, — we  must  still 
calculate,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  on  an  average  every 
other  year  will  be  one  of  war.  So  far,  indeed,  are  recent 
and  present  occurrences  from  warranting  the  expectation  of 
any  immediate  change,  in  this  respect,  in  the  habits  of  the 
world,  that  although  ihe  great  Christian  powers  have  been .  at 
peace,  at  least  among  themselves,  since  the  treaties  of  Paris, 
there  has  not  been  a  moment  in  which  the  sword  has  been 
sheathed  in  all  parts  of  Christendom ;  and  for  two  years  past 
tliere  has  been,  at  times,  a  strong  probability  of  the  imme- 
diate occurrence  of  another  general  war,  in  which  Great  Britain 
would  of  course  be  involved,  and  from  which  it  would  require 
the  exercise  of  great  moderation  and  ability  in  the  government 

of  the  United  States,  to  keep  them  clear.*     But  whatever  may 
^^ 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Riuaia  and  Turkey  has  removed  for  the  preaeot  the  danger  alluded  lo 
VOL.  XXX. — NO.  C6.  24  *. 
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be  the  issue  of  the  present  crisis,  it  is  at  all  events  the  duly  of 
an  American  statesman  to  suppose,  and  to  act  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  country  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  drawn 
into  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  foreign  power, — for 
the  argument  applies  alike  to  all.  The  Reviewer  will  not,  we 
think,  dispute  the  correctness  of  this  assumption.  If  then  we 
look  to  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  foreign  power  for  our  regu- 
lar supply  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  what  is  to  become 
of  us  during  these  periods  of  occasional  hostilities  which  may 
last  three  years,  or  thirty,  as  the  qtiarrel  may  happen  to  turn  ? 
By  what  miracle  are  we  to  find,  at  an  hour's  warning,  resour^ 
ces  before  unemployed  that  shall  furnish  us  with  substitutes  for 
this  supply  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  bridge,  to  which  the 
Reviewer  so  pleasantly  alludes,  and  which  is  to  conduct  us  safe- 
ly over  this  otherwise  somewhat  awkward  gulf  in  our  econom- 
ical arrangements  ?  Are  we  to  extemporize  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  war,  as  we  did  at  that  of  the  last,  a  set  of  manufac- 
tiu*es  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  twehre,  fifteen,  or,  look- 
ing forward  only  to  the  end  of  the  next  five  and  twenty  years, 
twenty  million  persons,  only  to  see  them  all  shaken  to  their 
foundations  by  the  return  of  peace,  and  sinking  in  one  gen- 
eral ruin,  as  they  did  before?  Warped  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Reviewer  evidently  is  by  habitual  prejudices  and  national  feel- 
ings, we  cannot  believe  him  so  totally  blind  to  the  most  obvi- 
ous considerations  of  expediency  as  to  counsel  such  a  policy ; 
and  we  would  leave  it  with  confidence  to  himself  to  decide, 
whether  it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  a  wise  community  to  pro- 
vide, by  every  imaginable  means,  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
fatal  and  widely  spreading  disasters ;  whether,  were  it  even 
true,  as  it  is  not,  that  domestic  manufactures  would  be,  in  the 
long  run,  dearer  than  foreign  ones,  an  annual  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice of  considerable  extent,  made  in  this  form,  would  not  be 
decidedly  preferable,  whether  on  the  score  of  interest  or 
feeling,  to  supporting  the  incalculable  losses  and  miseries  of 
every  kind  produced  by  such  convulsions.  For  oursdves,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  were  there  no  other  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  protecting  policy  except  the  single  consid- 
eration to  which  we  have  now  been  adverting,  we  should  stiD 
regard   it  as  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  question. 

in  the  text.  We  hope  to  offer  in  some  detail  in  a  future  number  our 
views  of  the  influence  of  the  war,  and  its  results  on  the  political  aitua- 
tiop  of  Europe  and  America. 
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We  may  add,  that  the  same  consideration,  duly  weighed,  would 
furnish  the  Reviewer  with  a  justification^  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  occurred  to  him,  of  the  corn  laws  of  his  own  country. 
Such,  however  feebly  and  imperfectly  expressed,  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  substance  of  the  argument  upon  the  merits  of  this 
case,  as  stated  by  the  Reviewer  himself.  He  fully  admits  the 
great  advantages  that  result  in  general  from  the  possession  of 
domestic  manufactures^  but  contends,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  facilities  enjoyed  respectively  in  the  United  States 
for  agricuhure,  and  in  Great  Britain  for  manufactures,  it 
would  be  more  expedient  for  us,  under  these  particular  cir- 
cumstances, to  devote  ourselves  exclusively  to  agriculture,  and 
obtain  our  supply  of  manufactures  from  foreign  countries  in 
exchange  for  our  surplus  agricultural  produce,  than  to  attempt 
to  manufacture  for  ourselves.  To  this  we  have  replied,  first, 
that  Great  Britain  refuses  to  receive  the  agricultural  produce 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  population,  and  thus,  by  ber 
own  act,  renders  this  arrangement  impossible  ;  secondly,  that 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  transporting  by  land  and 
water,  over  such  immense  distances,  the  bulky  articles  of  ordi- 
nary use,  are  so  great,  as  to  make  a  trade  of  this  kind  substan- 
tially impracticable,  were  it  even  allowed  by  law ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  intercourse  of  independent  nations  is  liable  to  such 
interruptions,  that  it  would  be  highly  impolitic,  or  rather  com- 
pletely ruinous,  for  them  to  depend  upon  each  other  for  the 
regular  supplies  of  the  usual  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
Each  of  these  objections  appears  to  us  to  be  of  a  decisive  and 
peremptory  character,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  taken  to- 
gether they  must  carry  conviction  to  impartial  and  unpreju- 
diced minds.  If  then  it  be  impracticable  for  us,  for  these  rea- 
sons, to  receive  our  supplies  of  manufactured  articles  from 
abroad,  it  follows,  that  we  must  either  procure  them  at  home, 
or  not  have  them  at  all,  and  that  the  absence  of  domestic  manu- 
factures is,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  equivalent  in  prac- 
tice to  the  absence  of  all  manufactures.  This  being  the  case, 
were  it  even  true,  as  the  Reviewer  supposes,  that  the  capital 
invested  in  manufactures  must  be  withdrawn  from  agriculture, 
and  that  the  amount  of  our  exports  of  agricultural  produce 
would  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  diminution,  occasioned  by 
the  Tarifl^,  of  our  imports  of  British  manufactures,  it  would  still 
be  our  policy  to  encounter  these  results,  which  are  in  them- 
selves indifferent,   and  only  temporarily  inconvenient,  when 
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considered  as  changes  in  the  previous  direction  of  labor,  rather 
than  forego  the  great  advantages,  which,  by  the  admission  of 
all,  and  himself  among  the  foremost,  result  from  the  possession 
of  domestic  manufactures.  We  are  happy  however  to  be  able 
to  add,  that  the  anticipations  of  the  Reviewer  in  this  respect  are, 
in  our  opinion,  no  better  founded  than  the  rest  of  his  reasooiog. 
We  see  no  ground  for  supposing,  that  the  amount  of  our  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  produce  will  be  diminished  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Tariff,  or  prevented  from  increasing  as  rapidly  as  it 
would  have  done  under  any  other  circumstances ;  and  far  from 
occasioning  tlie  withdrawing  from  agriculture  of  any  pari  of 
the  capital  now  invested  in  it,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  domestic  manufactures  is  the  most  effectual,  and 
indeed  the  only  way,  by  which  agriculture  can  be  encouraged 
or  extended  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  clearing  wild  land. 
For  the  farther  illustration  of  the  subject,  we  shaU  add  a  few 
remarks  upon  both  these  heads. 

1.  If  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain  were,  as  the  Re- 
viewer appears  to  wish  that  it  should  be,  of  the  kind  which 
is  carried  on  between  a  purely  agricultural  and  a  purely  manu- 
facturing community,  or  between  town  and  country,  by  the 
effect  of  which  the  cultivator  feeds  the  manufacturer  as  well  as 
himself,  and  the  latter  in  turn  manufactures  for  the  use  of  both ; 
if,  we  say,  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain  were  of  this  de- 
scription, the  establishnrient  of  domestic  manufactures  would 
undoubtedly  diminish  our  exports,  because  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce which  we  before  sent  abroad  to  feed  the  fore^n  manu- 
facturer, would  now  be  kept  at  home  to  feed  our  own.  Such 
a  change  in  the  state  of  our  industry,  instead  of  being  injuri- 
ous, would  however  be  highly  advantageous  to  us.  It  would 
prove,  that  we  employed  two  domestic  capitals,  when  we  be- 
fore employed  only  one ;  and  as  far  as  it  diminished  the  foreign 
trade,  it  would  substitute  for  it  a  home  trade  of  equal  extent, 
which  all  admit  to  be  the  more  profitable  of  the  two.  But 
this,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  not  and  never  can  be  the 
nature  of  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  is 
a  manufacturing  nation,  that  chooses,  and  very  properly,  to 
supply  herself  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  Ufe  from 
her  own  resources,  that  depends,  in  general,  for  subsistence 
upon  her  own  agriculture,  and  that  takes  nothing  from  abroad 
which  she  can  possibly  raise  at  home.  Acting  on  these  prin- 
ciples, she  prohibits  a  great  part  of  our  agricultural  produce, 
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and  consents  to  receive  only  those  articles  which  she  cannot 
pfxxluce  at  all,  or  of  equal  quality,  in  her  own  dominions,  and 
which  she  must  of  course,  for  her  own  interest,  purchase 
wherever  she  can  find  them  of  the  kind  hest  suited  to  her 
purpose.  If  she  purchases  our  cotton,  in  preference  to  that  of 
any  other  country,  it  is  not  because  we  take' a  large  amount  of 
her  manufactures,  but  because  our  cotton  suits  the  purpose 
for  which  she  wants  the  article  better  than  that  of  any  other 
couotry.  While  Uplands  and  Sea-Island  retain  their  present 
cheapness  and  superiority  ov^r  the  growth  of  any  foreign  re- 
gion. Great  Britain  will  find  precisely  the  same  advantage  in 
buying  cotton  of  us  that  she  does  now,  however  much  our  im* 
ports  of  British  manufactures  may  be  diminished  by  the  effect 
of  the  Tariff.  The  loss  of  our  market  for  her  manufactures, 
from  whatever  cause  and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  happen, 
would  no  doubt  be  to  her  a  positive  evil ;  but  this  evil,  instead 
of  being  remedied,  would  only  be  aggravated  by  her  refusal  to 
take  our  cotton,  supposing  it  always  to  be,  as  it  is  now,  the  best 
that  is  raised.  Without  ascribing  to  our  jndchra  mater  any 
sentimental  fondness  for  her  flourishing  family  of  children  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  cannot  suppose  that  she  hates  us 
80  much  as  to  injure  herself  merely  for  the  sake  of  injuring  us ; 
and  as  it  is  clearly  for  her  interest,  since  she  cannot  raise  cot- 
ton herself,  to  purchase  the  best  wherever  she  can  find  it,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  she  will  continue  to  take  it  of  us  while 
ours  shall  be  the  best,  Tariff  or  no  Tariff.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  planters  shall  ever,  through  their  own  neglect,  or 
the  greater  skill  and  industry  of  others,  lose  their  present  su- 
periority, it  is  equally  certain  that  Great  Britain  will  no  longer 
buy  of  them,  although  we  should  take  from  her  twice  as  great 
an  amount  of  her  manufactures  as  we  now  do. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  and  has  indeed  been  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  and  particularly  in  the  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  now  before  us,  that  Great  Britain,  irritated  by 
our  endeavors  to  exclude  her  manufactures,  and  desirous  to 
retaliate  upon  us  by  ceasing,  if  possible,  to  take  our  cotton,  will 
adopt  measures  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  that  article  in 
her  own  possessions  in  India.  But  this  consideration  can  have 
DO  weight  in  an  argument  against  the  protecting  policy  ;  first, 
because  the  superiority  of  our  cotton  is  so  well  established, 
that  our  planters  have  no  more  reason  to  apprehend  the  com- 
petition of  India  or  Egypt  in  the  raising,  than  Great  Britain  liaa 
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ID  the  mdkiufacturing  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  because  Great  Brit- 
ain, if  she  can  possibly  raise  within  her  own  dominions  cotton 
of  equal  quality  with  ours,  will  unquestionably  cease  to  buy  of 
us,  whether  we  take  her  manuiactures  or  not.  In  this  she 
would  only  act  upon  her  settled  and  very  judicious  system  of 
making  herself,  as'far  as  possible,  independent  of  foreign  na- 
tions in  regard  to  her  supplies  of  articles  of  necessary  and  or^ 
dinary  use.  Our  planters  must  therefore  resign  themselFes  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  the  British  market  whenever  an  article  of 
equal  or  superior  quality  shall  be  raised  within  the  British  do- 
minions, whatever  may  be,  in  other  respects,  the  state  of  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  But  until  there  shall  be  a 
well  ascertained  equality  or  superiority  in  the  British  article,  a 
thing  of  which,  as  we  remarked  above,  we  have  no  apprehen- 
sion, we  may  rest  assured  that  Great  Britain,  with  the  im- 
mense amount  of  capital  which  she  now  has  invested  io  the 
cotton  manufacture,  will  try  no  rash  experiments,  and  run  no 
unnecessary  risks,  in  the  way  of  encouraging  her  own  cotton 
or  discouraging  ours.  The  effect  of  employing  an  inferior 
material  would  be  to  destroy  the  present  superiority  of  her 
fabrics ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  fabric  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
times,  according  to  its  fineness,  greater  than  that  of  the  mate- 
rial, it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  motive  for  making  any 
change,  however  advantageous,  in  the  present  method  of  ob- 
taining the  latter,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  slightest 
danger  to  the  success  of  the  manufacture.  The  late  experi- 
ment in  the  woollen  trade  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  cure 
the  British  government  of  any  disposition  to  tempt  fortune  in 
this  way,  which  they  may  have  felt  before.  We  have  before 
us,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  con- 
tains the  article  we  are  now  noticing,  another  detailing  the  re- 
sults of  this  experiment,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  British 
government  by  imposing  a  duty  ^f  sixpence  the  pound  on 
foreign  wool,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  consumption 
of  tlieir  own,  injured  the  quality  of  their  cloths  so  much  as  to 
render  them  unfit  for  several  markets  where  they  were  before 
in  request.  It  is  given  as  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent 
woollen  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom,  that,  had  the  duty  been 
continued  a  few  years  longer,  it  would  have  completely  ruined 
the  branch  of  industry  in  question,  and  that,  although  the  gov- 
ernment made  great  haste  to  take  it  off  after  a  short  trial,  it 
bad  already  produced  such  mischievous  effects,  as  will  probably 
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never  be  repaired.  With  such  results  from  this  recent  experi- 
ment before  her  eyes,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  be  readily  induced,  by  pique  or  any  other  motive,  to 
venture  on  a  similar  one  in  the  still  more  important  branch  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  which  furnishes  at  present  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  kingdom.  On  this  head, 
tberefiare,  we  conceive  that  our  own  planters  may,  without  re^ 
posing  any  undue  confidence  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  set 
their  hearts  at  rest. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  large  as  the  British  exports  of 
manufactured  cotton  undoubtedly  are,  they  are  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  Reviewer  has  thought  proper,  in  the  pride  of  bis 
heart,  to  represent  them,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  ap- 
pear to  greater  advantage  in  comparison  with  ours.  Although 
the  error  in  his  statement  on  this  subject  is  immaterial  to  the 
course  of  the  argument,  we  deem  it  proper  to  point  it  out, 
more  especially  as  we  shall  have  occasion,  in  so  doing,  to  al- 
lude to  a  point  of  learning,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
British  industry,  somewhat  curious  in  itself,  and  not,  we  be- 
lieve, very  familiar  to  the  public,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  After  quoting  a  passage  from  a  report  made  to  the 
meeting  of  delegates  at  narrisburg,  in  which  it  is  intimated, 
that  our  cotton  fabrics  had  been  preferred  to  the  British  in 
some  of  the  Spanish  American  markets  (a  fact  of  public  noto- 
riety), the  Reviewer  proceeds  to  refute  the  assertion  in  the  fol- 
lowing triumphant  paragraph. 

'  In  our  ignprance,  we  long  imagined,  that  John  Bull  had  been 
the  most  gullilble  of  animals  ;  but  if  Jonathan  can  swallow  such 
assertions  as  these,  John  has  not  the  vestige  of  a  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction. Smuggle  American  cottons  into  Great  Britain !  What 
an  opinion  must  the  Harrisburg  delegates  have  formed  of  their 
countrymen  when  they  could  presume  to  call  such  a  statement  a 
*'  sober  truth  "  !  Is  there  a  merchant  in  the  United  States  so  pro- 
foundly ignorant  as  not  to  ^know  that  American,  and  all  other 
'  foreign  cottons,  may  be  freely  imported  into  our  markets  on  paying 
an  ctd  valorem  duty  of  ten  per  cent.  ?  Let  us  now  see  how  they 
are  driving  our  cottons  out  of  foreign  markets.  In  1826,  the  esti- 
mated official  value  of  the  whole  exports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  77,595,322  dollars,  of  which  coarse  cotton  goods  of 
domestic  manufacture  amounted  to  1,138,125  dollars;  and  of  these 
711,959  dollars'  worth  were  sent  to  Mexico  and  South  America. 
Now,  it  appears  from  the  official  accounts  of  our  custom-house, 
that  the  value  of  our  exports  of  cotton  goods  only,  in  1825,  amounted 
to  ^£30,795,000,  or  about  150,000,000  dollars ;  and  there  are  good 
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grounds  for  thinking,  that  the  Yaloe  of  those  exported  to  Mexico 
and  South  America  exceeded  25,000,000  dollars,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can exports  to  those  countries,  some  of  which  are  their  imme- 
diate neighbors,  amount  to  about  two  thirds  of  a  per  cent,  of  our 
own ;  a  marvellous  progress  certainly  towards  ^*  supplanting  the 
British  in  aU  foreign  markets  "  !  * 

«  Ii  may  perhaps  amuse  the  reader  to  be  informed,  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  exulting  array  of  capitals,  italics,  and  notef  of  ad- 
miration, which  we  copy  as  they  stand  in  the  original,  the  Re- 
viewer has  made,  apparently  not  without  intention,  the  trifling 
mistake  of  about  eighty-two  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  statement 
which  he  gives  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cottons  from 
bis  own  country.  The  nature  of  it  lies  chiefly  in  giving  the  offir 
cial  value  of  the  exports  as  the  real  one.  The  former,  as  our 
readers  are  perhaps  aware,  is  a  merely  conventional  statement, 
in  which  the  article  is  valued  according  to  an  estimate  fixed 
in  the  time  of  King  William,  and  which  gives  of  course  about 
as  correct  a  notion  of  the  actual  value  of  the  British  exports 
of  cotton  cloths,  as  we  should  obtain  of  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  bookselling  business  by  estimating  every  work 
that  is  now  published  at  the  price  at  which  a  manuscript  copy 
of  it  would  have  sold  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing. 
This  official  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  sometimes 
exceeds,  and  sometimes  falls  short  of  the  real  value,  which  b 
regularly  declared  on  oath  by  the  owner.  In  1814  the  real 
value  of  the  whole  exports  exceeded  the  official  by  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  while  in  1828  it  fell  short 
of  it  by  nearly  sixteen.  Now,  whatever  advantage  there  may 
be  for  other  purposes  in  employing  the  official  statement  (and 
we  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  imagine  of  what  nature  they 
can  be),  it  is  at  all  events  evident,  that  when  the  object  is,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  to  compare  the  British  exports  with  those 
of  another  country,  in  which  there  is  no  such  double  statement, 
the  real  value  must  of  course  be  used.*    The  Reviewer,  how- 

• 

*  In  the  debate  on  the  Budget,  of  May  8,  1829,  Mr  Huskisson  re- 
marked, in  speaking  of  the  amonnt  of  exports,  that  '  he  took  the 
official  in  preference  to  the  real  value,  because,  having  been  fixed  in 
the  time  of  King  William,  and  having  never  varied,  it  expressed  the 
quantity  and  not  the  price  of  commodities.'  The  official  value  would 
perhaps  be  preferable  on  this  account,  for  any  purpose  which  re-' 
quired  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  the  exports,  although  a  simple 
statement  of  the  number  of  pieces  would  apparently  be  far  oetter  than 
either ;  but  where  the  object  is,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  compare 
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ever,  compsres  the  real  value  of  our  esporti  for  1836,  with 
the  official  value  of  llie  Brilish  for  a  different  yeur,  1825,  that 
being  the  one  in  which  iho  amount  oftlje  latler  was  ilie  lai^eat 
ever  known,  having  been,  as  lie  slate:<,  more  Uian  thirty  mil- 
lions aierJiiig.  In  IS2G,  of  course  the  proper  year  to  compare 
with  ours  of  ihe  same  date,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  of 
Gottons  was  only  Iweniy-six  millions  sterling.  In  both  these 
jears  it  exceeded  the  real  by  about  ten  millions  steiling,  so 
that  there  is,  on  this  account  only,  an  error  in  the  Revietver's 
statement  to  that  extent ;  and  if  we  assume  as  the  proper  one 
lo  compnre  with  ours  of  ilis  snme  d^ie  ilie  yeur  1626,  Id 
which  llie  official  value  of  the  British  exports  of  cottons  not, 
as  we  have  just  said,  four  millions  less  than  the  preceding  year, 
Ibe  error  increases  in  the  sunic  proportion,  and  rises  to  about 
fourteen  millions  sterling.  This  sun)  which,  on  the  Reviewer's 
calculation  of  five  dollars  to  the  pound,  is  equivalent  to  seventy 
millions  of  dollars,  being  deducted  from  the  hundred  and  6rty 
millions  given  in  the  article,  would  leave  a  remainder  of  eighty 
millions  of  dollars  as  the  value  of  the  British  exports  of  cottuo, 
correctly   staled   for   the    purpose  of  comparison  with  that  of 

the  Britiah  exports  with  those  of  another  country,  it  is  auite  evident, 
U  we  have  remnrhed  in  the  text,  that  the  real  vuhie  is  Ibe  one  to  bo 
used.  We  subjoin  lieie  a  tuble,  containing  ii  compnriitive  atutemeat 
ofthe  official  and  real  vattie  of  the  British  exports  from  1P14  to  1SS8 
inclusive,  which  was  rend  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mi  Wuithmaa 
Id  the  same  debate,  and  which  we  deem  pomewliat  curious.  It  ai- 
hibits  a  regular  anil  constantly  progressive  increase  in  the  official,tDd 
decline  in  the  real  value  during  Ihe  whole  pi:riod. 
Eipsru  of  Hannruluiei  and  F^diIucd  of  th»  Uniied  Ki.i^uin,  from  18)4  la  1838  inolwia, 


Year. 

Qfflcifil  Value. 

Real  Value. 

Diprence. 

1814. 

£;j<i,0il2,l(n' 

£47,851,153 

£|],;.)'),2(5ti 

1815, 

44J)5a,455 

53,217.445 

l.Vlii:!,!)!^ 

1816, 

3(5,714,555 

42,042,351 

(i,'>-28,;J!iy 

1817, 

3»i,(J97,(ilO 

4a,!'55,256 

(!,557,mfi 

1818, 

41,558,385 

43,e2«,253 

2,0l>7,<i<e 

1819; 

44,5r>4,IM4 

48,903,760 

4.13!1.7l(i 

IK», 

35,«M.4I5 

37.339,506 

1.705,091 

1821, 

40,240,277 

38,(1  iy.897 

l,i??(Vf80 

1822, 

40,831,744 

30.<!50,f>3l 

4,172,11:1 

1823, 

44,236,533 

3(!Jt68.954 

7,an!i,.'i)Kt 

1834, 

43,804,372 

:J5,4.58,048 

H,34(;,3-J4 

1825 

48,735,551 

38,39(i,300 

I0,:i:i!i,2.-.l 

1826, 

40.iK>5,7;K 

31,530,723 

;>,i*',oi2 

1837, 

.52,210,280 

37,182,857 

l.l,(KJi;.J2:! 

1838, 

52,797,453 

36,614,176 

15,983,279 

roL.  xzx 

—NO.  66. 
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ours  for  the  year  1826.  But  even  this  sum  requires  another 
correction  on  acx'OinU  of  the  inequality  in  the  estimates  of  the 
vaUie  of  the  dolhir  on  the  two  sides  of  the  account.  The  re- 
viewer itikes  h,  as  we  have  just  siiid,  at  the  rate  of  6ve  to  the 
pound  steiTing,  probably  the  market  price  ut  London  at  the 
time  wlien  he  wrote,  while  in  our  reports  it  expresses  a  value 
nine  or  ten  per  renl.  higher.  Assuming  as  a  comuiou  standard 
the  ordinary  par  estimate  of  four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents 
to  the  pound,  which  is  that  in  use  with  us,  the  error  of  the 
Reviewer  rises  to  about  eighty-two  million!!!:,  the  amount  at 
which  we  have  represented  it  above,  and  the  value  of  tlie 
Britir^h  exports  finaliy  dwindles  from  one  hundred  and  6fty 
millions,  at  which  he  reckons  if,  to  about  sixty-eight.  Even  tb'is 
is  doubtless  a  large  amount  to  be  expoited  in  cotton  by  one 
country  in  a  single  year;  but  h  must  also  be  allowed,  that  an 
error  of  cigh(y-two  millions  of  dollars  in  a  single  sum  is 
considerable  ;  and  if  in  the  excess  of  charity^  with  which  we 
have  sometimes  been  reproached,  we  supfiose  it  to  be  entirely 
involuntary,  we  cannot  but  think  it  peculiarly  unfortunate,  tliat 
the  Reviewer  should  have  fallen  iruo  it  in  the  course  of  the 
very  same  paragraph  in  which  he  dwells  with  so  much  ap- 
parent satisfaction  upon  certain  supposed  inaccuracies  of  a 
much  less  important  character,  if  real,  in  the  Harri^burg  Re- 
port. By  correcting  in  the  same  way  his  statement  of  the 
British  exports  to  Spanish  America,  we  shall  obtain  as  the  true 
amount  about  eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  instead  of 
twenty-five.  This  correction  raises  considerably  the  propor- 
tion, which  our  exports  of  the  same  description  bear  to  them, 
and  which  the  Reviewer  sneeringly  states  at  two  thirds  of  a 
per  cent.,  meaning  probably  two  thirds  of  one  per  cent.  But 
if  from  the  value  of  the  British  exports  to  Spanish  America, 
thus  corrected,  we  farther  deduct  that  of  the  large  portion  of 
them  which  was  shipped  on  wild  speculation,  and  for  which  no 
returns  whatever  have  been  or  ever  will  be  made,  and  then 
transfer,  from  one  side  of  the  account  to  the  other  the  value  of 
the  other  portion  fraudulently  sold  as  of  our  manufacture,  which 
is  known  to  be  considerable,  and  which  proves  of  course,  that 
the  demand  for  our  manufactures  is  in  the  same  proportion 
greater  than  it  would  appear  to  be  from  the  actual  amount  of 
our  exports,  we  shall  find  a  nearer  approach  to  a  balance  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  account,  than  we  should  perhaps  think 
possible  upon  a  first  glance  at  the  Reviewer's  estimate.    It  is 
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no  port  of  our  plon,  however,  lo  endeavo"  to  represent  the 
value  of  Uie  Briiisli  exports  as  less,  or  i«iii(  of  ours  us  greuter, 
than  it  really  is ;  and  onr  chief  object,  in  udveri'it:^  to  the 
subject,  has  been  to  point  out  (he  exce^:;fve  inaccurcicy  of  a 
writer,  i^ho  yet  exhibits  so  litiie  indui^^ence  for  whal  he  deenos 
the  inaccuracies  of  others. 

But,  to  return  from  this  di£;ression  to  the  subject  before  us ; 
as  all  commerce  is  of  necesbily  an  exchange  ol  erjuivalenis,  it 
may  be  inquired,  and  the  qnesiion  is  in  fact  aoLed  by  the  re- 
viewer, how  Great  Biiiain  will  contrive  to  pay  us  for  our  cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  if  we  no  longer  receive  from  her  the  manu- 
factures which  she  now  gives  in  exchange  for  them  ?  We  aa- 
swer,  that  she  will  pay  us  in  money  for  that  portion  of  the  ar- 
ticles she  takes  from  us,  for  which  &he  does  not  send  us  an 
equivalent  in  manufactures,  just  as  we  now  pay  her  in  money  for 
that  portion  of  her  manufactures  for  which  we  do  not  send  h^ 
an  equivalent  m  other  products.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
proceeds  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  exports  to  other  parts 
of  Eurofie  are  remitted  in  cash  to  London,  to  pay  the  balance 
on  our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
stantly  against  us.  Should  this  same  balance  happen  to  be 
found,  at  any  future  period,  on  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  proceeds  of  a  part  of  the  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  to  Mexico  and  South  America  will  be 
remitted  in  cash  to  the  United  States,  and  that  our  merchants 
will  bring  home  from  Europe  more  silks,  claret,  and  Sherry,  than 
tliey  did  before.  Exchange  on  the  United  States  will  then  be  at 
a  premium  at  London,  just  as  exchange  on  London  is  now  at  a 
premium  at  New  York  and  Boston.  These  results  need  not, 
we  apprehend,  be  considered  by  us  as  of  a  very  disastrous 
character,  nor  will  they  be  of  any  importance  to  Great  Britain 
any  farther  than  as  they  indicate  the  loss  of  a  market  for  a 
portion  of  her  manufactures. 

We  may  therefore,  conclude  with  confidence,  that  the 
amount  of  our  exports  will  not  be  diminished  in  any  way  by 
the  tariff,  or  even  prevented  from  increasing  as  rapidly  as 
it  would  have  done  under  any  other  circumstances ;  and 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  experience  we  have  already  had  of  the  efibcts 
of  the  new  law.  The  Reviewer  himself  seems  to  agree 
with  us  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  if,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  he  hints  that  it  might  be  good  policy  in  Great  Brit- 
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tin  to  endeavor  to  encourage  the  growth  of  cotton  in  In- 
dia and  Brazil,  it  is  not  from  a  disinclination  on  his  part  to 
buy  the  article  of  us^  hut  from  a  fear  that  we  may,  perhaps, 
hereafter  refwie  to  sell !  '  It  is  quite  clear,'  says  he,  '  that 
the  less  de|>endence  we  now  place  on  the  trade  with  America 
so  much  the  better.  She  cannot  indeed  inflict  any  material 
injury  on  us  by  refusing  to  buy  our  products,  but  at  present 
she  might  injure  us  by  refusing  to  sell ;  and  after  what  we 
have  seen  of  Congress,  it  would  excite  no  surprise  if  some 
such  attempt  were  made.  We  are  not  therefore  sure,  that  it 
might  not  be  good  policy  to  endeavor  to  encourage  tlie  im- 
portation of  cotton  from  India,  Egypt,  South  America,  &c.  by 
reducing  or  wholly  repealing  tJie  existins;  duty  on  all  cotton 
not  imported  from  the  United  States.'  We  know  not  whether 
the  critic  be  in  good  earnest  in  this  intimation  that  tlie  United 
States  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  refuse  to  sell  cotton  to  Great 
Britain,  or  whether  we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of 
the  pleasantry  with  which  the  article  is  occasionally  seasoned. 
If  he  really  entertain  any  serious  apprehensions  on  the  sub- 
ject, founded  on  his  view  of  the  policy  of  our  government, 
he  may  perhaps  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  Congress  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  constitution  from  laying  any  duty 
whatever  on  exports ;  and  as  respects  the  disposition  of  the 
planters  themselves,  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  more  proba- 
bility, that  they  will  ever  refuse  to  sell  cotton  to  tlie  British 
manufacturers,  as  long  as  the  latter  continue  to  pay  them  well 
for  it,  than  there  is,  that  the  Britisli  nianufaclurers  will  cease 
to  purchase  it  of  them  as  long  as  they  shall  raise  it  of  a  quality 
superior  to  any  that  is  elsewhere  produced. 

Having  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  phrase  balance  of 
iradcj 

*  a  word  of  fear 
Unpleasing  to  a  Scottish  ear,' 

we  hasten  to  add,  in  order  to  relieve  ourselves  from  any  -sus- 
picion of  heresy,  that  we  are  not  partisans  of  the  antiquated 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  fully  ac- 
quiesce in  the  modern  theory,  which  is  that  of  Adam  Smitl], 
and  also,  as  it  seems,  of  the  Reviewer.  Our  opinions,  there- 
fore, on  this  head,  are  probably  at  bottom  the  same  as  his; 
but  if  such  be  the  case,  we  cannot  but  remark,  that,  in  what 
he  says  upon  the  subject  in  the  present  article,  he  has  not 
expressed  himself  with  all  the  accuracy  that  might  have  been 
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wished,  and  has  apparency  sacrificed ,  in  some  degree,  bis 
regard  for  truth  lo  rhetorical  effect,  thinking  perhaps  with  Vol- 
taire, that  it  is  of  more  importance  to  strike  hard  thnn  to  hit 
the  right  spoi.  Our  readers  will  judge  by  an  inrperiion  of 
the  passage. 

'  On  hearing  the  terms  in  which  some  of  the  leading  American 
orators  talk  about  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  balance  of  trade 
being  unfavorable  to  the  republic,  and  the  consequent  exportation 
of  specie,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  and  to  conclude,  that  the  Roses,  the  Kenyons, 
and  the  Lauderdales  of  a  former  age,  are  again  revived  in  the 
Baldwins,  the  Lawrences,  and  the  Everetts  of  the  present.  It  is 
difficult  to  argue  with  those  who,  at  this  time  of  day,  can  talk  se- 
nomly  about  the  balance  of  trade.  To  say  that  the  old  doctrine 
with  respect  to  it  has  been  a  thousand  times  shown  to  be  false, 
contradictory,  and  absurd,  is  not  enough.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
very  reverse  of  it  is  true  ;  and  that  every  nation,  carrying  on  all 
advantageous  foreign  commerce,  must  import  nwre  than  she  ex- 
ports, and  must  therefore,  according  to  the  transatlantic  illuminati, 
have  the  balance  against  her.  But  in  despite  of  the  speeches  of 
honorable  gentlemen,  and  the  innumerable  essays  of  Mr  Carey, 
we  apprehend  that  Jonathan  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  to  export 
any  commodity,  except  in  the  view  of  importing  a  more  valuable 
one  in  its  stead.  It  .is  this  greater  value  which  constitutes  the 
profits  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  ;  and  to  af- 
firm that  it  is  large,  is  to  affirm,  what  is  not  reckoned  a  very  se- 
rious evil  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whatever  it  may  be  on  the 
other,  that  the  externa]  trade  of  the  country  is  very  lucrative. 

'  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  individual  members  of  the 
American  legislature  to  represent  them  as  all  approving  the  ex- 
ploded and  absurd  notions  with  regard  to  the  balance  of  trade. 
Mr  Cambreling,  in  an  able  pamphlet,  entitled  an  Examination  of 
the  Tariff  proposed  in  1821,  forcibly  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  in  the  pernicious 
effect  of  what  is  called  an  unfavorable  balance.  Mr  Webster  too, 
in  an  admirable  speech  on  the  tariff  bill  of  1824,  set  the  real  na- 
ture of  commerce,  and  the  true  doctrine  as  to  the  balance,  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view.  Mr  Webster  illustrated  his  statement  by 
a  case  which,  although  it  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
majority  of  his  auditors,  is  so  very  conclusive,  that  we  believe  it 
will  carry  conviction  to  every  one  who  may  happen  to  throw  his 
eye  over  these  pages.  •*  Some  time  since,"  said  Mr  Webster,  "  a 
ship  lefl  one  of  the  towns  of  New  England,  having  on  board 
70,000  dollars  in  specie.  S)ie  proceeded  to  Mocha  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  there  laid  out  these  dollars  in  coffee,  drugs,  spices,  &c. 
WiUi  this  new  cargo  she  proceeded  to  Europe  ;  two  thirds  of  it 
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were  sold  in  Holland  for  130,000  dollars,  which  the  ship  brought 
back  and  placed  in  the  Taulus  of  (be  same  bank,  whence  she  had 
taken  her  original  outfit ;  the  other  third  was  sent  to  the  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  produced  a  return  of  25,000  dollars 
in  specie,  and  15,000  dollars  in  llulian  merchaudise.  These 
sums  together  make  170,000  dollar<  im!X)rted,  \\hich  is  100.000 
dollars  more  than  were  exported,  and  forms  therefore,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  honorable  genilcmen  on  the  other  side,  an  un- 
favorable balance  to  that  amount.''  But  honorable  gentlemen 
were  proof  against  this  redtidio  ad  absfrdrw,  Thej  continued 
firm  in  their  belief,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  was  no  chime- 
ra, and  that  the  adventure  described  by  Mr  Webster  was  a  losing 
one!' 

Whether  a  belief  in  the  antiquated  doctrines  of  the  oier- 
cantile  system  be  as  general  among  the  politicians  of  our 
country  as  this  writer  appears  to  imagine,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
▼ery  doubtful ;  and  we  could  show,  if  it  were  necessary,  with- 
out going  beyond  the  pages  of  this  journal,  that  at  least  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  above  extract 
among  its  partisans,  has  defended  in  print  the  modern  theory. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  we  must  venture  to  repeat,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  Reviewer  expresses  himself  on  this 
subiect,  is  far  from  being  as  precise  as  could  have  been  wished, 
and  might  even  lead  an  uncharitable  critic  to  doubt  whether, 
with  all  his  exultation  over  the  partisans  of  the  *  false,  contra- 
dictory, and  absurd  '  tenets  of  the  old  theory,  and  all  his  pro- 
fessed devotion  to  the  new  one,  he  have  himself  a  very  exact 
idea  of  the  real  character  of  either.  The  assertion  made  with 
so  much  positiveness,  that  *  every  nation  carrying  on  an  ad- 
vantageous foreign  commerce  must  impoit  more  than  she  ex- 
ports,' is  not  only  obviously  false,  but  is  plainly  contradicted  by 
the  principle  repeatedly  laid  down  by  the  Reviewer  himself, 
that  all  commerce  is  of  necessity  an  exchange  of  equivalents.* 

*  Mr  Adams,  in  his  last  Message  to  Congress,  affirms  it  to  be  'a 
genera]  law  of  prosperous  commerce,  that  the  real  valae  of  exports 
should,  by  a  small  and  only  a  small  balance,  exceed  that  of  imports, 
this  balance  being  a  permanent  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.' 
The  President's  remark,  which  was  doubtless  founded  on  some  par- 
ticular view  of  the  subject  before  his  mind  at  the  time,  of  writing,  m 
precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  reviewer ;  and  as  the  latter  is 
true  only  of  nations  who  have  more  than  an  equal  share  of  the  navi- 
gation necessary  for  conducting  their  foreign  trade,  so  the  former  ap- 
pears to  be  correct  only  on  the  opposite  supposition,  that  a  nation  has 
less  than  an  equal  share  of  this  navigation.    Thus  the  real  value  of 
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'  Jonatlian,'  says  the  Reviewer,  '  is  Dot  quite  so  simple  asto  ex- 
port any  coiiKiiodity  exeepf  in  ibe  view  of  impoi  ling  a  more  val- 
uable one  in  its  stead.'  VVlial  then,  on  this  supposition,  must  be 
the  simplicity  of  John  Bull  and  other  foreiguers,  who  send  him 
the  more  valuable  commodity  in  return  ?  If  called  on  to  ex* 
plain  bis  remark,  the  Reviewer  would  perhaps  say,  that  he 
meant  by  a  nation  carrying  on  an  advantageous  commerce, 
one  that  was  largely  engaged  in  navigation  ;  and  in  this  sense 
of  tlie  phrase  the  observation  would  be  true,  because,  in  the 
accounts  between  a  nation  so  situated,  and  those  with  which 
she  deals,  the  article  of  merchants'  profit  would  probably  be 
greater  on  her  side  than  on  theirs,  and  ilie  difference  must,  of 
course,  be  balanced  by  an  additional  quantity  of  goods.  But 
this  is  obviously  a  patiicular  case,  which  forms  an  exception 
from  the  general  rule ;  and  the  Reviewer,  in  bringing  forward 
this  exception  as  the  general  rule,  in  opposition  to  his  own  re- 
peated statements  of  the  latter  in  the  same  article,  has  sacrificed 
not  only  accuracy  and  truth,  but  common  consistency,  to  his 
eagerness  for  a  triumph  over  the  *  transatlantic  illuminati.' 

Again  ;  nitliough  the  '  transatlantic  illuminati '  would  cheer- 
fully admit,  that  a  nation,  which  is  more  largely  engageu  iQ 
navigation  than  those  with  which  she  deals,  will  necessarily 
import  more  than  she  exports,  they  probably  would  not  affirm, 
as  the  Reviewer  supposes,  that  a  nation  so  situated  has  there* 
fore  the  balance  of  trade  against  her.  The  Reviewer  either 
does  not  know,  or  has  inadvertently  overlooked  in  the  ardor 
of  controversy,  what  was  meant  by  the  partisans  of  the  mer- 
cantile system  when  they  spoke  of  a  favorable  and  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade.  A  nation  was  said  by  them  to  have  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  her  favor  when  she  exported  more  of  all  oth- 
er articles  than  she  imported,  and  received   the  value  of  the 

the  exports  of  China  is,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  text,  greater  than 
that  of  her  imports,  because  she  must  pay  the  foreign  merchant,  not 
only  for  the  articles  he  brings,  but  for  his  trouble  and  expense  in 
bringing  them.  The  United  States,  on  the  otlier  hand,  having  more 
than  their  equal  share  of  the  navigation  employed  in  their  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  and  receiving  pay  from  the  latter  for  this  excess  as 
well  as  for  the  articles  they  carry,  must  of  course  regularly  import 
more  than  they  export.  The  President's  remark  is  therefore  ap- 
parently incorrect  in  its  application  to  our  country,  the  one  Vhich  he 
may  be  presumed  to  have  had  particularly  in  view.  Both  principles, 
considered  as  general  truths,  are  at  variance,  in  opposite  ways,  with 
the  acknowledged  axiom,  that  commerce  is  naturally  an  exchange  of 
eqaivalentSk 
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difference  in  specie.  The  baliioce  was  agaiivst  lier,  on  the 
other  hiMid,  when  she  imporied  more  oi  all  olher  articles  than 
she  cxpOited,  and  pnid  ihe  vnitie  of  the  difference  in  specie. 
Thus  China  hds,  in  iheir  phrc)^eology,  the  balance  in  her  favor 
on  her  lrc»de  with  Europe,  because  on  comparing  the  articles 
exchanged  (ihe  total  vahie  of  which  must  of  course  be  equal 
after  m<«ivino  allowance  for  the  excess  of  navigation  on  the 
side  of  E(it'ope)  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  regularly  ex(X>rt 
more  of  all  olher  articles  than  they  import,  and  receive  pay- 
ment for  the  excess  in  specie.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  balance  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  Great  Brit- 
ain on  her  trade  with  the  United  States.  In  these  and  all  such 
cases,  the  article  of  merchants^  P^oJU^  which  the  Reviewer  ab- 
surdly represents  as  constituting,  according  to  nhe  mercantile 
system,  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  has  obviously  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  items 
in  the  account  between  the  two  parties,  which  usually  appears 
on  both  sides,  and  is  regularly  the  same  on  both,  because  the 
carrying  trade  of  two  countries  naturally  divides  itself  between 
theip  in  equal  shares.  When  the  shares  are  unequal,  the  ex- 
cess of  navigation  on  one  side  is  compensated  by  an  ex- 
cess of  goods  on  the  other  ;  but  this  circumstance  has,  as  we 
have  said,  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  balance  of  trade, 
which  is  calculated  on  wholly  different  principles.  Thus,  in 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  there  is 
an  excess  of  navigation  on  our  side,  which  is  of  course  com- 
pensated by  an  excess  of  goods  on  the  other.  We  import  for 
this  reason  more  than  we  export.  But  if  the  excess  of  our 
imports  over  our  exports  only  went  to  this  extent,  the  balance 
would  not  be  against  us.  The  balance  is  said  to  be  unfavor- 
able, because,  after  setting  off  against  each  other  all  the  other 
articles  exchanged,  and  allowing  for  the  excess  of  navigation 
on  our  side,  there  still  remains  a  further  excess  of  imports  to 
be  settled  by  a  payment  in  specie,  which  is  in  fact  annually 
remitted  by  us  for  this  ptirpose,  and  received  by  Great  Britain. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  party  which  receives  the  specie 

Eayment  is  said,  by  the  adherents  of  the  mercantile  theory,  to 
ave  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor,  and  the  reverse  ;  but  the 
excess  rf  navigation,  on  which  side  soever  it  may  happen  to 
fall,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  balance  than  any  other  item 
m  the  account  of  either  party. 

We  must  therefore  venture  to  suggest,  with  the  deference 
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due  to  80  great  an  autboriQr,  that  the  Reviewer  is  mistaken 
when  he  says,  that  every  nation  carrying  on  a  prosperous  com- 
merce must  import  more  than  she  exports ;  that  he  is  again 
mistaken  when  he  says,  that  a  nation  so  situated  would  there^ 
fore  be  said,  by  the  partisans  of  the  mercantile  system,  to  have 
the  baknce  of  trade  against  her ;  and  that  he  is  consequently 
mistaken  a  third  time,  when  he  says  that  the  reverse  of  the  mer^ 
candle  theory  is  true.  The  theory  is,  that  a  nation  derives 
great  advantages  from  receiving  a  specie  balance  on  the  set- 
dement  of  the  account  of  its  exchanges  with  foreigners.  The 
reverse  of  this  theory  would  be,  that  it  is  a  very  advantageous 
thing  to  pay  out  regularly  a  specie  balance  of  this  descripdon. 
Now,  although  the  advantages  of  receiving  a  specie  balance  are 
no  doubt  wholly  imaginary  and  the  theory  which  supposes  their 
reality  false,  it  would  show,  if  possible,  a  sdll  greater  wildness 
of  imagmadon  to  thbk  that  there  is  any  positive  advantage  in 
regularly  paying  out  such  a  balance.  According  to  the  mod- 
em and  generally  received  theory,  neither  one  nor  the  oth- 
er of  these  operadons  is  in  itself  either  advantageous  or  disad- 
vantageous. The  reverse  of  the  old  doctrine  is  just  as  *  false, 
contradictory,  and  absurd,'  as  the  doctrine  itself;  and  the  Re- 
viewer, by  asserting  the  contrary  and  by  the  other  mistakes 
which  be  has  made  on  the  subject,  exposes  himself  somewhat  un- 
gracefully, as  in  the  passage  before  quoted,  to  a  well  grounded 
charge  of  inaccuracy  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  pluming 
himself  with  more  complacency,  than  it  would  perhaps  be 
quite  civil  to  express,  were  it  even  better  founded,  upon  his 
superiority  over  the  leading  American  statesmen. 

The  remarks  contained  in  the  last  quoted  extract  on  a  case, 
mendoned  by  Mr  Webster  in  his  speech  on  the  tariff  law 
of  1824,  confirm  what  we  have  just  said  respecdng  the 
iodisdnctness  of  the  notions  of  the  Reviewer  on  this  subject. 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  accumulate  a  greater  number  of 
errors  within  the  same  space  than  are  to  be  found  in  his  obser- 
vations upon  this  transacdon.  A  merchant  ships  to  India  the  sum 
of  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and  after  several  intermedi- 
ate voyages  and  exchanges  receives  a  return  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  in  money  and  fifteen  thousand 
in  goods,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  and  giving  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  excess,  says  the  Reviewer, 
is  considered  by   the  advocates  of  the  mercandle  system  as 
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constituting  an  unfavorable  halanet  of  trade  to  the  same 
amount ;  and  as  the  voyage  was  a  profitable  one,  the  case  proves 
that  the  theory  of  the  mercantile  system  is  false,  and  that  the 
reverse  of  it  is  true.  He  considers  the  argument  so  conclu- 
sive, that  he  believes  it  will  carry  conviction  to  every  one,  who 
may  happen  to  throw  his  eyes  over  the  article.  But  how 
stands  tne  fact  ?  All  commerce  is  in  its  nature  an  exchange 
of  equivalent  values;  and  if  we  suppose  this  transaction  to 
take  place  in  a  regular  course  of  trade  (without  which  it 
{toves  nothing  any  way),  the  difference  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  between  the  value  of  the  exports,  and  that  of 
the  imports,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  ordinary  returns  on  the 
other  capital  beside  specie  employed  in  the  voyage.  Thus  far, 
therefore,  the  largeness  of  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  imported  and  that  of  the  exported  article  only  proves  that 
the  capital  has  been  out  upon  a  lon^  voyage,  but  has  no  ten- 
dency to  show  whether  the  transaction  be,  on  the  theory  of 
the  mercantile  system,  a  gaining  or  a  losine  one.  In  order  to 
ascertain  this,  we  must  look  at  the  nature  ofthe  articles  export- 
ed and  imported,  and  ascertun  whether  there  was  a  specie 
balance  on  either  side,  and  if  so,  on  which.  On  examining 
the  transaction  for  this  purpose,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  gross 
return  in  specie  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  setting  off  the  specie  exported  against  an  equal  amount  of 
that  imported,  a  clear  specie  balance  of  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  favor  of  tlie  American  merchant.  And  this,  says  the 
Reviewer,  is  considered  by  the  partisans  of  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem as  a  losing  concern !  It  is  really  pleasant  to  find  a 
person,  who  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  doctor  in  the  science, 
ifflnntng  that  a  voyage,  which  brin^  into  the  country  a  large 
specie  balance,  is  considered  in  the  mercantile  theory  as  a  los- 
ing concern,  when  every  novice  is  aware  that  this  precise  cir- 
cumstance is,  according  to  that  theory,  the  sure  and  only  crite- 
rion of  a  winning  concern.  An  operation  of  the  kind  alluded 
10  would  undoubtedly  be  considered,  by  the  adherents  of  the 
mercantile  system,  as  a  most  advantageous  one ;  and  is  in  fact 
expressly  described  as  such  by  Mun,  one  of  the  principal 
wnters  in  defence  of  that  theory,  as  quoted  by  Adam  Smith, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  subject.  *The  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver,"  saj-s  Mun,  <  in  order  to  purchase  foreign  goods,  does  ool 
«Iwa}*s  diminish  the  quantity  of  those  meub  in  the  kingdom, 
because  those  goods  mi^t  be  re^xponed  to  foreign  ooantries, 
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aod  being  there  sold  for  a  large  profit  might  bring  back  much 
more  treasure,  than  was  originally  sent  out  to  purchase  them.' 
We  camiot  but  recommend  it  to  the  Reviewer  before  he  again 
assumes  a  dictatorial  tone  on  the  subject  of  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem, and  the  balance  of  trade,  to  read  over  carefully  what 
Adam  Smith  has  written  on  the  subject ;  and  we  venture  to 
assure  him  that  this  useful  labor,  if  it  do  not  increase  his  zeal 
in  favor  of  the  modern  doctrine,  which  appears  to  be  already 
sufficient,  will  enable  him  to  exhibit  it  in  a  manner  more  ac- 
cording to  knowledge,  than  he  has  in  the  present  article. 
As  respects  the  case  alluded  to,  although  it  illustrates. very 
well  what  the  adherents  of  the  mercantile  theory  mean  by  an 
advantageous  voyage,  it  has  obviously  no  tendency  whatever  to 
show  whether  the  theory  be  true  or  false,  and  has  in  fact  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  question. 

2.    The  other  inconvenience,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Reviewer  is  likely  to  result  from  the  operation  of  the  Tarifi^ 
namely,  the  transfer  of  capital  from  agriculture,  seems,  as  pre- 
sented by  him,  to  be  little  else  than  a  statement  in  a  different 
form,  of  the  one  we  have  just  been  considering,  and  of  course  falb 
with  it.     The  Reviewer  evidently  reasons  on  the  supposition, 
that  we  now  have  an  ample  foreign  market  for,  and  in  fact  ac- 
tually export,  all  the  agricultural  produce  that  we  can  possibly 
nuse,  beyond  what  we  want  for  our  own  consumption,  in  ^x^ 
change  for  European  manufactures ;  and  that  any  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  our  imports  of  manufactures  would  necessarily 
be  attended   by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  our  exports  of 
agricultural  produce,  and   consequently  of  our  production  in 
tUs  line  ;  and  that  the  capital  thus  disengaged  would  be  em- 
ployed in  establishing  the  manufactures  which  are  to  furnish 
the  supplies  we  before  received  from  abroad.     Such  appqar^ 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  transfer  of  capital  from  agriculture, 
which  he  anticipates  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Tariff.    But 
we  have  already  shown  tliat  our  trade  with  Great  Britain  is 
not,  and  never  can  be,  of  the  kind  which  the  Reviewer  wishes 
and  supposes  it  to  be ;  tliat  the  British  demand  for  our  great 
staple  articles  of  export  is  wholly  independent  of  the  quantity 
of  our  imports  of  her  manufactures,  and  that  it  would  not  b^ 
in  the  least  diminished,  or  prevented  from  increasing  as  rapi()|y 
as  it  otherwise  would,  by  any  diminution  in  the  amount  of  those 
imports.     This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  no  part  of  the 
capital  employed  m  producing  tliese  staples  would  be  disen- 
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gaged  by  the  efiect  of  such  dimmution,  and  that  no  transfer  of 
capital  from  agriculture  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  Re- 
viewer could  possibly  take  place  by  aoy  operation  of  the  Tarifil 
On  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  quite  obnous 
that  the   establishment  of  domestic  manufactures,  instead  of 
withdrawing  capital  from  agriculture,  must  have  a  direct  and 
most  }K)werful  tendency  to  encourage  it.     The  objection  of 
the  Reviewer  proceeds  on  suppositions  so  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  results  of  the  most  familiar  experience,  that  we 
really  wonder  how  it  could  be  urged  by  a  writer  of  ordinary 
discretion.     Any   circumstance  that  withdraws  capital  from 
land  depresses  its  value ;  but  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
establisliment  of  manufactures  regularly  raises  the  value  of  all 
the  land  within  the  reach  of  their  influence,  or,  in  other  words, 
increases  the  demand  for  it,  and  the  amount  of  capital  repre- 
•ented  by  it.    The  reason  why  it  does  so,  b  not  less  obvious 
than  the  fact  is  certain.     The  increase  of  population  by  an 
addition  of  hands,  not  empk>yed  in  agricuhnte,  tumishes  to  the 
aame  extent  a  new  market  for  agricudtoral  produce,  and  occa- 
sions of  course  a  corresponding  exteoskxi  ot  agricultural  labor, 
and  rise  in  the  value  of  land.    These  resohs,  as  we  have  shown 
already,  can  never  be  produced  in  an  equal  degree  by  the 
use  of  foreign  manufactures ;  and  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  had  occasion  to  state  what  has  appa- 
rently been  overlooked,  or  rather  b  positively  denied,  by  the 
Reviewer,  that  we  have  no  foreign  market  whatever  for  the  ag- 
ricuhural  produce  of  by  far  the  larger  poitioo  of  our  popula- 
tion, who  of  coursehave  no  means  of  disposing  of  any  surplus, 
excepting  in  the  way  of  exchange  for  other  products  of  domes- 
tic industry.     It  is  quite  dear  that  wtule  the  extensioD  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  has  no  tendency  to  dimm^h  the  amount 
of  agricuhural  labor  empfeyed  in  prodocti^  the  articles  which 
we  are  able  to  export,  its  necessary  efiect  in  refereDce  to  the 
much  larger  portioo,  employed  in  produdng  articles  which  we 
are  not  able  to  export,   instead  of  discooragifig  ^rkahure, 
as  the  Reviewer  pretends,  occasioQs   an  exteosioii  of  it,  of 
precisely  equal  importance.     Every  dollar  mvested  in  domes- 
tto  manufactures  loids  to  the  investment  of  a  doDar  in  agricul- 
ture, which  could  not  otherwise  have  taken  that  diteuiuii,  or 
in  other  words,  adds  a  dollar  to  the  value  of  the  hud.     If 
these  principles  were  not  too  frmiliar  to  re^pdre  either  pfoof  or 
iUustration,  it  would  be  easy  to  place  tfaem  befood  the  teach 
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of  doabt  by  reference  to  our  own  short  experience,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  to  the  still  more  complete  and  satisfactory  results 
of  the  longer  experience  of  older  countries.  We  are  not  in- 
formed that  land  has  fallen  in  value  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Waltham  or  Lowell,  Patterson  or  Pittsburg,  or  any  of  oUr 
other  manufacturing  towns  ;  or  that  the  revenue  of  the  British 
landholders  has  declined  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious  ex- 
tension of  domestic  manufactures,  which  has  taken  place  in 
Aat  kingdom  within  the  last  half  century.  It  is  indeed  surprising 
that  a  British  writer,  with  the  difference  of  the  rental  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  is  now  and  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  before  his 
eyes,  can  seriously  affirm  .that  the  establishment  of  domestic 
manufactures  has  a  tendency  to  withdraw  capital  from  agricul- 
ture, or  in/>ther  words,  to  depress  the  value  of  land  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  me  just  confidence  we  feel  in  the  good  faith  and  se- 
riousness of  the  Reviewer,  we  should  be  tempted  to  suspect 
that  in  making  an  objection  to  our  protecting  policy,  which 
supposes  such  a  principle,  he  was  insidiously  practising  upon 
what,  with  his  characteristic  elegance  of  style,  he  would  proba- 
bly call  the  gullibility  of  Jonathan, 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  objection  is 
founded  on  a  supposition  of  principles  not  only  false,  but  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  extension  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  instead  of  withdrawing  capital  from  the 
land,  must  have  a  direct  tendency  to  encourage  agriculture, 
and  is  indeed  the  most  effectual  and  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  encouraged  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  clearing  wild  land. 
The  degree  to  which  an  extension  of  domestic  manufactures 
of  a  given  amount  would  operate  on  agriculture,  may  be  con- 
jectured by  reference  to  the  present  state  of  our  foreign  trade, 
taken  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  most  familiar  truths  in 
political  economy.  The  great  agricultural  staples  which  we 
export  to  Europe,  are  the  main  produce  of  the  labor  of  a  part 
of  our  country  containing  at  present  not  less  than  three  million 
inhabitants.  Now  as  all  commerce  is  an  exchange  of  equiva- 
lent values,  and  as  the  value  of  all  objects  is  determined  by  the 
quantities  of  labor  respectively  bestowed  upon  their  produc- 
tion, it  is  certain,  that  if  we  send  to  Europe  in  exchange  for 
manufactures  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  three  million  persons, 
or  whatever  other  number  we  choose  to-  assume,  the  manufac- 
tures we  receive  in  return  must  also  be  the  produce  of  the  la- 
bor of  the  same  number,  and  if  made  at  home,  would  give 
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employment  to  an  equal  number  of  our  own  citizens,  and  cre- 
ate a  new  demand   of  proportional  extent  for  the  agricultural 
produce  necessary  to  their  support.      In  other  words,  the  do- 
mestic manufactures  competent  to  supply  us  with  the  articles 
we  now  receive  from  Europe  would  give  us  (on  the  above  suf^ 
position  as  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  produciqg 
our  exports,  which  will  probably  not  be  thought  too  high,)  a 
manufacturing  population  of  three  millions,  and  an  additional 
agricultural  population  of  three  more,  making  a  toti^l  additioii 
to  the  population  of  six  millions,  and  of  the  products  of  the 
labor  of  six  millioD  peraons  to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  com- 
munity.    Such  would  be  the  results  of  the  establishment  of 
manufactures,  supposing  the  consumndon  of  domestic  products 
to  be  exactly  the  same  with  that  oi  foreign  ones  before ;  but 
another  effect  of  the  same  cause  would  be,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  to  occasion  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  manu- 
factures ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  this  increase 
should  take  place,  would  the  addition  to  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  country  be  greater  than  we  have  stated  it  above. 
How  far  this  extension  of  manufacturing  industry  might  in  time 
be  carried,  or  what  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  and  reg- 
ular proportion  between  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  community  who  are  employed  respectively  in  agriculture 
and  all  other  employments,  of  those  who  produce  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  of  those  who  fashion  it  for  use,  is  an  interesting 
Question,  which  we  need  not  here  undertake  to  setde.     In  the 
fnited  States,  it  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  sevenQr 
ETsons  employed  in  agriculture  to  one  in  any  other  way.     m 
ngland,  on  the  oUier  hand,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  manufactures  and  other  sorts  of  work  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  cultivators  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.     If  we  suppose 
one  third  of  the  British  manufacturers  to  labor  for  foreign 
markets,  which  is  probably  a  large  calculation,  the  conclusion 
would  be,  that  in  a  community  as  well  supplied  with  the  comr 
forts  of  life  as  Great  Britain,  the  natural  proportion  between 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  population  is  that  of  exact 
equality,  and  that  the  manufactures  necessary  to  supply  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  way  would 
give  employment  to  an  additional   population   of    twelve   or 
thirteen  millions,  or  in  other  words,  would  double  the  present 
population  and  revenue  of  the  country. 
Without  however  insisting  on  these  remote  and  partly  hypo- 
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thetical  results,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  remaik, 
that  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  instead  of  withdrawing 
capital  from  land,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  extend  and  encour* 
age^  agricultural  mdustry.     In  one  respect  indeed  this  cause 
mi^  produce,  if  not  an  actual  diversion,  at  least  a  change  in 
the  dil^ction,  of  a  part  of  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  that  is,  by  checking  in  some  degree  the  emi- 
gration from  the  settled  to  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  coutitry, 
find  concentrating  the  population  on  a  smaller  extent  of  sur- 
face.    In  proportion  as  manufacturing  establishments  are  ex- 
tended ib  the  older  states,  which  must  of  course  be  their  seat, 
and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  states  who  would  otherwise  have  emi- 
gHited  to  the  West  will  be  taken  up  by  them.      The  native  of 
NcKv  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  or  Connecticut,  who  finds  a 
profitable  market  for  his  labor  in  a  manufactory  at  his  door, 
will  feel  but  little  temptation  to  seek  a  better,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wabash  or  Missouri.     In  this  way  the  hardy  and  generous 
progeny  of  New  England,  who  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit 
6f  swarming  off  annually  into  all  parts  of  the  Union,  will  begin 
at  length  to  settle  round  the  parent  hive,  and  reserve  for  the 
profit  and  glory  of  their  own  rocky  region  the  high  talents  and 
nmnly  virtues  which  have  so  often  shone  like  rich  iewek  on 
the  brow  of  strangers.     This  increase  of  manufactunng  popu- 
lation in  New  England  and  the  other  Atlantic  states,  by  cre- 
atmg  an  increased  demand  for  the  provisions  of  the  middle  and 
western  country,  and  the  raw  materials  of  the  southern,  will 
render  it  in  turn  more  advantageous  to  the  latter  to  extend  their 
agricultural  industry  at  home  Uian  to  send  off  new  colonies  into 
the  wilderness.     Thus  the  tide  of  emigration,  without  being 
wholly  dammed  up,  will  be  considerably  checked  throughout 
all  the  settled  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  population  of  them 
will  begin  to  put  on  a  more  consolidated  shape.    This  result, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Reviewer,  although  it  amounts  in  fact,  as  we  have  intimated,  to 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  a  part  of  the  agricultural  labor  of 
the  country,  and   perhaps  a  transfer  of  some  of  it  to  manufac- 
tures, not  only  furnishes  no  objection  to  the  encouragement  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  but  is  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  such  a  policy.     We  say  not  this  because  we  feel  any  jeal- 
ousy of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  western  slates.     Far 
from  envying,  we  admire  and  glory  in  the  rapid  progress  of  thdr 
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wealth,  population,  and  general  prosper!^.  We  consider  their 
progress  in  all  these  respects  as  affording  a  spectacle  unparal- 
leled for  moral  magnificence  by  anything  to  be  met  with  m  the 
annals  of  the  world.  But  we  are  nevertheless  satisfied,  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  a  part  of  that  swelling  tide  of 
increase  which  has  hitherto  poured  out  jts  exuberance  upon  the 
unsettled  regions  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Union,  might  be  turn- 
ed to  better  account  in  extending  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
raising  the  standard  of  civilization  in  the  older  settlements.  The 
precise  distinction  between  a  civilized  and  a  barbarous  commu- 
nity lies  in  the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  they  respective- 
ly cultivate  the  fine  and  useful  arts ;  and  as  we  have  shown 
already,  that  a  region  situated  like  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  can  never  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  their  products 
from  abroad,  it  follows,  that  while  the  population  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  agriculture,  and,  as  fast  as  they  increase, 
continue  to  spread  themselves  more  and  more  widely  over  the 
unlimited  regions  which  are  accessible  to  them,  they  must  live  in 
a  considerable  degree  without  the  knowledge  of  these  products, 
and  will  be  in  continual  danger  of  sinking  mto  a  lower  state  of 
ciyilization.  This  result  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure 
counteracted  in  the  United  States  by  the  operation  of  power- 
ful moral  and  political  causes  of  an  accidental  kind.  The 
originally  excellent  character  of  the  settlers,  their  indus- 
trious habits,  and  the  high  tone  of  patriotic  sentiment  which  has 
always  pervaded  the  whole  western  population,  have  hitherto 
maintained  them  at  a  point  of  civilization,  which,  considering 
their  circumstances,  is  hardly  less  wonderful  than  the  rapidi^r 
of  their  progress  in  wealth  and  greatness.  But  the  only  way 
in  which  the  advances  they  have  already  made  can  be  secured, 
and  a  solid  foundation  laid  for  the  fabric  of  social  improvement, 
is  by  naturalizing  on  the  spot  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts ; 
and  as  far  as  the  protecting  policy  may  have  the  effect  of  di- 
verting into  this  channel  any  portion  of  the  labor  and  capital  of 
the  country  from  the  business  of  clearing  wild  land  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Union,  it  will  work,  in  our  opinion,  a  material  change 
for  the  better. 

The  population,  by  thus  putting  on  a  more  condensed 
form,  would  be  at  once  more  comfortably  situated,  as  re- 
spects the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  greatly  improved  in  its 
intellectual  and  moral  habits.  The  complaint  that  manufac- 
tures have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  has 
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become,  we  imagine,  nearly  obsolete,  and  was  obviously  fbutid-* 
ed  on  a  view  of  the  subject  not  only  false  in  itself,  but  directly 
the  reverse  of  the  true  one.  The  objection  furnishes  indeed 
a  very  curious  example  of  the  power  of  names.  If  those  who 
make  it  were  asked  what  opinion  they  entertain  of  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts  (the 
same  thing  under  another  name),  they  would  probably  reply 
without  hesitation,  that  they  deem  it  exceedingly  beneficial. 
Such  at  least  must  be  the  answer  of  all  who  are  not  prepared 
to  maintain,  with  the  crazy  sophist  of  Geneva,  that  the  savage 
state  is  the  one  in  which  our  nature  attains  its  perfection,  and 
displays  itself  in  all  its  glory.  The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that 
labor,  under  whatever  form,  is  the  direct  source  and  only  real 
security  of  good  morals  ;  and  it  must  of  course  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  principle  holds  of  manufacturing  labor,  as  of 
every  other,  at  least  until  the  contrary  be  ])roved.  The  senti- 
mental efiusions  of  Mr  Southey  in  his  '  Espriella's  Letters '  re- 
specting the  forlorn  state  of  the  workmen  in  some  of  the  British 
manufactories,  which  form,  we  believe,  the  only  argument  that 
has  yet  been  adduced  for  this  purpose,  are  not  in  our  opnioa 
entitled  to  a  serious  refutation,  and  are  alluded  to  with  coo- 
tempt  by  the  Reviewer  himself. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  remark,  while  on  this  subject,  the 
change  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  language  of 
our  transatlantic  critics  respecting  the  present  state  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  interior  of  the  United  States.  Hitherto,  reversing 
the  maxim  of  the  Latin  poet  which  forbids  us  to  notice  a  few 
chance  spots  in  a  generally  brilliant  picture,  they  have  habitu- 
ally overlooked  the  grand  and  striking  features  in  the  situation 
of  the  country,  and  fastened  their  whole  attention  upon  some 
petty  blemishes  which  may  be  detected  by  a  scrutinizing  eye 
in  particular  parts.  From  quarter  to  quarter  we  have  been 
entertained  by  the  London  Reviewers  with  the  continual  repeti- 
tion of  a  few  isolated  anecdotes  which  were  supposed  to  prove 
beyond  dispute  the  ignorance,  grossness,  and  ferocity  of  the 
population  of  the  West.  The  Edinburgh  censors,  in  a  style,  it  is 
true,  somewhat  less  coarse  than  that  of  their  courtly  brethren 
of  the  south,  have  been  equally  ready  to  indulge,  in  their  own 
way,  in  a  gentle  sneer  at  the  manner  in  which  the  decencies  of 
life  are  observed  in  the  back  settlements.  Now  admitting  that 
this  perpetual  strain  of  calumny,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  in  the 
main,  completely  gratuitous,  had  a  reasonable  foundation  ia 
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fact,  what  would  it  prove  ?  Why,  that  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  is  at  present  deGcient  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  and 
useful  arts.  But  this  deficiency  is  felt,  though  not  under  the 
form  indicated  by  these  foreign  calumniators,  by  the  population 
of  that  region,  and  they  are  making  great  efiorts  to  supply  it, 
and  to  obtain  for  this  purpose  the  assistance  of  government. 
Such  efforts  we  should  naturally  suppose  would  have  been 
looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  favor  by  our  critics,  and  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  they  would  have 
triumphed  a  little  in  what  they  might  have  regarded  as  a  partial 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their  strictures.  Instead  of  this, 
the  very  same  writers  who  have  been  heaping  upon  us  every 
term  oi  obloquy  which  the  language  would  afibrd,  for  our  sup- 
posed neglect  of  the  arts,  now  assail  us  with  fresh  volleys  of 
abuse  and  sarcasm  for  endeavoring  to  introduce  and  encour- 
age them.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  find  how  they  have  become 
suddenly  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
iaterior  of  the  country  by  the  attempts  that  are  making  to  im- 
prove it.  It  is  no  longer,  as  before,  the  haunt  of  g<n»gerSf 
regmlatorSf  and  other  such 

'  GorgoDS,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimenuei  dire,' 
from  whose  clutches  a  quiet  English  traveller  could  hardly  ex- 
pect to  escape  with  his  eyes  safe  in  their  sockets,  but  the  abode 
of  *  an  industrious  population  employed  in  clearing  the  land 
and  extending  the  empire  of  civilization,'  The  danger  now  is, 
that  these  laudable  pursuits  will  be  exchanged  for  predatory 
and  ferocious  habits  in  consequence  of — what,  gentle  reader  ? 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts !  Lest  the  reader  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  question  the  testimony  of  our  eyes,  which  we  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  believing  ourselves,  we  quote  the  passage  as 
it  stands  in  the  article  before  us.  '  The  Americans,  instead  of 
having  the  population  on  their  frontier  engaged  in  the  clearing 
of  land  and  extending  the  empire  of  civilization,  will  imbue 
them  with  predatory  and  ferocious  habits,  and  teach  them  to 
defy  the  laws,  and  place  their  hopes  of  rising  in  the  world  not  in 
the  laborious  occupations  of  agriculture,  but  in  schemes  to  de- 
fraud the  public  revenue.'  The  Latin  poet  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  that  prevents  men  from  being  ferocious ; 

*  Ingenuas  didicisse  fidelitcr  artes, 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.' 

Our  critic,  on  the  contrary,  has  discovered  that  it  makes  them 
so,  and  that  the  interior  of  the  Republic  which  has  now,  it  seems. 
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become  all  at  once  a  Paradise  of  innocence  and  re6nement,  is 
to  be  demoralized  by  the  invasion  of  the  demon  of  domestic 
industry  !  All  this  is  pleasant  enough  ;  but  without  dwelling 
any  longer  on  the  various  shapes  under  which  the  Proteus  sel^ 
interest  successively  exhibits  himself  in  the  mother  country, 
we  may  safely  rest  in  the  general  conclusion,  that  although  the 
state  of  civilization  in  the  interior  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
what  the  British  critics  have  hitherto  constantly  represented  it, 
it  b  nevertheless  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  that  the  onhr 
possible  means,  by  which  this  improvement  can  be  effected,  b 
tbe  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  protecting  policy  to  encourage. 

It  results  from  the  hasty  suggestions  we  have  here  offered, 
if  they  be  well  founded,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  with 
the  Reviewer,  that  the  Tariff  will  either  diminish  our  exports  or 
withdraw  capital  from  land,  and  that   its   regular   operation 
will  be,  on  the  contrary,  to  produce  an  extension  of  industry  in 
all  its  great  branches,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  tbe 
wealth,  population,  and   general   prosperity  of  the   countrj. 
The  inconveniences,  which  in  his  opinion  were  likely  to  mut 
from  the  growth  of  domestic  manufactures,  are  therefore  en- 
twely  illusory,  and  the  community  will  enjoy,  without  the  alloy 
of  any  attendant  disadvantages,  the  great  benefits  which  by  his 
own  admission  regularly  flow  from  that  cause.    If  this  be  true, 
and  if  it  be  also  true,  as  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  industry 
naturally  takes  of  itself  the  direction  most  conducive  to  the 
general  good,  excepting  so  far  as  it  is  checked  or  diverted  from 
its  course  by  accidental  causes,  it  might  be  pertinently  enough 
inquired,  what  are  the  accidental  or  artificial  causes  which  have 
so  long  prevented,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  that  devel- 
opement  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  would  have  been  so 
highly  advantageous,  and  which  might  therefore  have  been 
looked  for  as  a  natural  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.     It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us,  in  an  arti«* 
cle  of  this  kind,  to  enlarge  on  every  part  of  so  vast  a  subject, 
and  we  must  confine  ourselves  on  this  head  to  a  few  very  brief 
suggestions. 

1.  The  condition  of  new  colonies  naturally  leads  them  to 
confine  themselves,  during  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence, 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  receive  their  manufactures  from 
the  mother  country.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  the  ab- 
sence of  manufactures  for  the  first  half  century  after  the  date 
of  the  settlements. 
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2.  At  about  the  same  time  when  these  became  so  extensive 
as  to  afford  a  suitable  6eld  for  domestic  manufactures,  the 
mother  country  imposed  a  rigorous  prohibition  upon  tlie  exer- 
cise of  this  branch  of  industry,  which  remained  in  full  force 
unti]  the  declaration  of  independence. 

3.  When  the  country  had  obtained  ite  indjependence,  and 
began  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  circumstances  of  the  world  were  such  as  to  hold  out  great 
inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  commerce  and  agri- 
colture.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  series  of  political  embarrassments  which  preceded 
the  war  with  England. 

It  appears  therefore  that  from  the  date  of  the  first  settlements 
up  to  the  very  recent  period  just  alluded  to,  there  has  always 
been  some  powerful  cause  of  an  accidental  or  artificial  char- 
acter in  operation,  tending  to  prevent  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures.    Before  the  last  of  these  causes  had  ceased  to  produce 
its  effects,  the  wealth  and   population  of  the  country  had  risen 
to  such  a  height,  that   the  absence  of  domestic  manufactures 
had  come  to  be  a  sort  of  practical  solepism  in  our  economical 
condition  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  obstacle  removed,  than  they 
in  fact  started  into  being  with  a  kind  of  violent  impulse,  which, 
though  compressed  for  the  moment  by  the  inundation  of  Brit- 
ish goods,  that  overwhelmed  our  markets  at  the  renewal  of 
J)eace,  and  more  recently  again  by  other  accidental  causes,  is  yet 
ar  from  being  lost.  No  circumstance  within  the  reach  of  pres- 
ent foresight,  supposing  our  internal  union   and  tranquillity  to 
be  preserved,   can   prevent  or  materially  delay  the  growth  of 
manufactures.     Whether  protected  by  government  or  not,  they 
must  and  will  thrive,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  reach   a  point 
of  perfection,  which  will  secure  them  from  foreign  competition, 
far  more   effectually  than   the   highest  duties  or  the  most  rigo- 
rous prohibitions.     This  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a   reason 
why  legislative  encouragement  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient ; 
but  we  confess  tliat  we  cannot  agree  in  this  view  of  the  subject. 
We  deem  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  precise  character  of  all  wise 
and  useful  legislation  to  follow  and  aid  the  operation  of  natural 
causes.     If  the  country  were  not  ripe  for  the  establishment  of 
manufactures,  the  attempt  to  force  them  by  law  could  not  pos- 
sibly succeed,  and  would  produce  nothing  but  positive  mischief. 
But  however  favorable  may  be  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  established,  and  however  certain  their  ultimate  success 
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with  or  without  protectioD,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  protec- 
tion is  superfluous.  Infant  institutions  of  every  description, 
however  judiciously  planned,  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  acci- 
dents which  would  not  affect  them  in  a  mature  state.  In  the 
present  case,  by  permitting  foreign  fabrics  to  enter  freely  into 
competition  with  our  own,  we  bring  ourselves  within  the  reach 
of  those  tremendous  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  trade,  which 
in  the  present  diseased  state  of  society  in  England  are  almost 
perpetual,  and  which  plunge  everything,  that  has  not  the  iroo 
stamp  of  maturity  on  it,  into  remediless  ruin.  Although  nodi- 
ing  can  prevent  our  manufactures  from  ultimately  thriving,  a 
single  revulsion  of  this  description  may  consign  a  generation  of 
manufacturers  to  bankruptcy.  To  secure  our  rising  industry 
from  such  disasters  is  in  our  opinion  the  policy  and  duty  of  a 
wise  and  patriotic  government.  To  say  with  the  Reviewer 
that  the  legislation,  which  is  intended  to  effect  this  purpose,  is 
an  attempt  to  force  manufactures,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  say,  that  the  planters  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia 
force  their  sugar  and  cotton,  because  they  employ  the  most 
approved  methods  for  raising  them  in  perfection.  To  force  a 
product  is  to  obtain  it  with  extraordinary  labor  and  expense, 
from  a  soil  and  under  circumstances  not  naturally  adapted  to 
it.  To  employ  the  means  necessary  for  obtaining  it  from  a 
congenial  soil  and  under  favorable  circumstances  is  not  to  force 
but  to  cultivate  it ;  and  we  know  that  without  judicious  cultiva- 
tion the  most  precious  shoots  run  to  waste,  and  the  richest 
ground  produces  nothing  but  brambles.  If  we  doubted  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  supply  their  own  wants  in  the 
way  of  manufactured  articles,  we  should  then  doubt  the  expe- 
diency of  a  protecting  policy  ;  but  on  this  head  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  slightest  scruple. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  natu- 
ral products,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  that  enrich  the 
different  parts  of  our  magnificent  and  almost  boundless  territory ; 
the  cotton,  the  sugar,  the  rice,  the  tobacco,  the  corn,  the  hemp, 
the  flax,  that  cover  our  plains ;  the  flocks  and  herds  that  feed 
upon  our  pastures ;  the  groves  and  forests  of  oak,  live-oak, 
cedar,  pine,  maple,  and  every  other  useful  and  ornamental  tree, 
that  overshadow  the  tops  of  our  mountains ;  the  wealth  of  really 
precious  metals  and  other  fossils,  the  iron,  the  lead,  the  coal,  the 
salt,  the  granite,  the  marble,  that  fill  with  inexhaustible  and  in- 
calculable treasures  theu:  hitherto  almost  unexplored  recesses ;— 
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when  we  reflect  on  this  unexampled  abundance  of  materials, 
and  consider  at  the  same  time  the  great  natural  advantages 
we  possess  for  turning  tliem  to  account,  in  the  number  and 
opportunity  of  our  rivers  and  water-courses,  which  furnish  at 
once  the  cheapest  power  for  moving  machinery  and  the  hap- 
fiesi  facilities  for  communication  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  country ;  in  the  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry,  and 
we  may  venture  to  add,  temperance,  patience,  perseverance, 
and  generally  high  moral  character  of  our  citizens ;  above  all, 
IB  that  singular  blessing  of  Providence,  by  the  effect  of  which 
it  has  happened,  in  recompense  perhaps  for  tlie  rare  virtues 
which  distinguished  our  fathers,  that  in  this  favored  region, 
and  this  alone  upon  the  wide  face  of  the  earth,  the  individual 
is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  undiminished  either 
by  the  arbitrary  violence  or  exorbitant  legal  exactions  of 
government; — when  we  reflect  on  this  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  favorable  circumstances,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
aflirm  that  our  situation  is  eminently  auspicious  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  almost  every  branch  of  industry.  We  should  deem 
it  a  libel  on  our  countrymen  to  suppose  that  tliey  must  painfully 
carry  their  rich  natural  products  to  other  countries,  four  or 
five  thousand  miles  distant,  in  order  to  have  them  fashioned  for 
use ;  and  we  are  well  satisfled,  as  we  remarked  before,  that  no 
accidental  causes  or  want  of  legislative  protection  can  much 
longer  prevent  us  from  supplying  ourselves  with  most  of  the 
articles  which  we  now  receive  from  Europe.  With  these  con- 
victions, and  believing  also  at  the  same  time  that,  although  the 
ultimate  success  of  our  manufacturing  establishments  cannot  be 
questioned,  ihey  are  liable  while  yet  in  an  infant  state  to  suffer 
by  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  occasional  blights,  which,  if 
comparatively  unimportant  to  the  community,  are  yet  fraught 
with  ruin  to  individuals,  to  families,  and  even  to  whole  classes 
of  citizens,  we  regard  the  situation  of  the  country  as  that  in 
which  a  judicious  protecting  legislation  may  be  applied  with 
the  best  results  to  its  appropriate  purpose  of  aiding  the  healthy 
operation  of  natural  causes,  and  averting  accidental  and  tempo- 
rary evils.  We  therefore  cannot  hesitate  in  giving  it  the  support^ 
however  feeble,  of  our  concurrence  and  express  approbation* 

It  is  time,  however,  to  draw  this  article,  already  of  a  length 
which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
to  a  close.  We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  policy  of  the  government,  on  this  subject,  will  never  be 
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affscted  by  the  progress  or  results  of  any  of  the  ephemeral 
struggles  for  place  and  power,  that  have  divided  and  may 
hereafter  divide  the  citizens.     The  duty  of  encouraging  and 
protecting  our  own  industry  should,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  re- 
garded by  all  the  parties  that  may  successively  predominate  as 
too  high,  too  vitally  important, — too  sacred,  we  might  almost 
say, — ^to  be  overlooked  in  deference  to  any  suggestions  of  imme* 
diate  interest ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  a  still  better  security  for  its 
future  observance,  its    very  importance  and   the   consequent 
general  popularity  of  all  measures  taken  in  fulBlment  of  it,  wiB 
always  render  it  the  immediate  interest  of  our  statesmen,  how- 
ever divided  on  minor   points,  to  unite  in  pursuing  such  a 
course.    The  protecting  system  has  in  fact  become  already 
the  settled  policy  of  the  country.     It  was  recommended  and 
sanctioned  at  the  outset  of  the  government  by  the  powerful 
mind  of  Hamilton,  a  name  which  stands  higher,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  for  skill  in  practical  legislation,  than  almost  any 
other  that  adorns  our  political  history,  and  is  nearly  sufficient 
of  itself  to   give  authority  to  any  opinion.     It  survived  and 
flourished  through  all  the  various  turns  of  the  long  contest  for 
power,  ID  which  that  statesman  and  his  contemporaries  were 
afterwards  engaged.      At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which  finally  terminated  these  ancient  feuds,  the  pro- 
tecting policy  was  resumed  with  renovated  interest  and  vigor 
by  the  united  community,  and  has  ever  since  been  constantly 
gaining  upon  the  general  favor.     During  the  late  struggle  for 
the  Presidency  it  was  professed  with  equal  zeal,  and  probably 
with  equal  conviction,  by  a  decided  majority  of  the  friends  of 
all  the  candidates  ;  and  the  great  states,   whose  powerful  influ- 
ence contributed  mainly  to  the  elevation  of  the  successful  one^ 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,   and  Ohio,  have  always  been   its 
warmest  adherents  and  principal  supporters.     The  President 
himself  has  given  in  print,  both  before  and  since  his  election, 
satisfactory  indications  of  the  concurrence  of  his  sentiments  on 
this  subject  with  those  of  the  people.     We  have  a  right  to  sup- 
pose therefore,  that  the  influence  of  the  administration  will  be 
exerted  in  future,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  ever  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the   government,   in  favor  of  this  policy.     A  strong 
disapprobation  of  it  has  no  doubt  been  manifested  by  a  con- 
siderable, and  every  way  respectable  portion  of  the  planters  of 
the  Southern,  and  the  navigators  of  the  Northern  states ;  but 
longer  experience  will  convince  even  them,  that  it  is  not  less 
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beneficial  to  their  interests  than  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  com* 
munity  ;  and  we  confidently  trust,  that  Congress,  uomoired  by 
any  tcni|)orary  burst  of  opposition,  and  especially  unntoved  by 
the  declamations,  the  sophistry,  or  tlie  sneers  of  interested 
foreigneris  ^vill  exhibit,  in  their  future  proceedings  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  uniformity,  steadiness,  and  wisdom,  which  have  char- 
acterized those  of  all  their  predecessors.  We  mean  not  to 
intimate  an  opinion,  that  they  should  make  no  alteratioo  what- 
ever in  the  details  of  the  existing  Tariff,  which  may  be,  and 
probable  is,  in  some  parts,  susceptible  of  improvement.  We 
only  mean,  that  all  ilie  legislation  on  economical  matters,  bow- 
ever  modified  in  particular  points,  should  display  throughout 
the  grand  and  leading  features  of  a  real  jtmerican  Sjfsiam. 


Art.  VII. — Lafayrtte  en  jlmenque  en  1824  ei  1825  ; 
ncl  iTun  I  oyag^  awx  Etats-Unis.  Par  A.  '^ 
Secretaire  du  General  Lafayette  pendant  aoo  VImmb. 
Orne  de  onze  Gravures  et  d*une  Carte.  Eo  deiiz  Vol- 
umes.    Svo.     Paris.     1S29. 

We  ha%*e  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  this  wori[.  We 
feared,  that  the  coneral  familiarity  with  its  subject,  at  least  oo 
tlie  prt  of  its  American  readers,  would  uke  from  it  all  tbe 
interest  of  novoliy.  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  tbe  case,  it  must 
want  that  of  variety.  We  have  found,  oo  trial,  that,  in  both 
rcs^Hvts,  our  apprehension  was  ill-founded.  Although  we 
certainly  waicliod  ihe  procross  of  ihe  nation's  guest  through 
the  coiirtry,  wiih  the  most  xiilling  and  unabated  attendoo,  yet 
we  tind.  tiiai  the  details  of  his  progress,  in  the  remote  seciioos 
of  iIh"  ur.»on.  wore  not.  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  they 
should  be.  transferred  to  the  public  Tournab  in  this  qoarter. 
A  correspi>rd;:";c  rrni^rk.  no  doubt,  would  bold  true  "trf  any 
other  r'is;rici  of  the  I'iiitoJ  States :  and  we  are  w«D  persuad- 
ed, that  ulvercvcr  the  work  is  taken  up.  a  good  partkvi  of  tbe 
contt-r.is  \fc-./.  ho  subsiantiaiN*  new  to  Uie  x^eader.  Tbb  wiB  of 
cvHjrssc  K--  <:riv^:\v  ihe  esse  wiih  ail  those  parts  of  tbe  rwo  ixJ- 
umcs  wh»ch  nc  *f  ic  to  mai:er5  of  a  character  not  lo  come 


the  jxihlic  ai  the  lir.-jr,  or  not  from  ariy  oiher  source  than  ibe 
General  him$elu  or  scKue  person  direcihr  coooecMl  nidi  ^*~ 
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eveiythiDg  strictly  personal  id  its  nature.  Then  as  to  variety,  it 
is  not  the  least  astonishing  fact  connected  with  this  extraordinary 
visit, — an  event,  taken  in  all  its  parts,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  man, — that  its  narrative  exhibits  an  unbounded  variety  of  in- 
cident, circumstance,  and  adventure.     The  arrival  of  this  great 
and  good  person  in  the  country,  the  reappearance  of  this 
friendly  genius  in  the  sphere  of  his  youthful  and  beneficent 
visitations,  seemed  to  call  up  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  in  array  to  welcome  him ;  but  not  in  the  stiff  uniform 
of  a  parade,  not  in  the  court  dress  of  a  heartless  ceremony. 
Society  presented  itself  before  him  in  all  its  shades  and  gra- 
dations, of  which  more  are  to  be  found  coexisting  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country.     The  wealth  and  luxury  of 
the  sea-coast,  the  newborn  abundance  of  the  West ;  the  fash- 
ion of  the  town,  the  cordiality  of  the  country ;    the  autbori 
ties,  municipal,  national,  and  state ;  the  living  relics  of  the 
rev^ution,  honored  in  the  honors  paid  to  their  comrade  in 
anus ;  the  scientific  and  learned  bodies,  the  children  at  the 
aebods,  the  members  of  the  associations  of  active  life  and 
of  charity ;  the  exiles  of  Spain,   France,  and  Switzerland ; 
banished  monarchs ;  patriots  of  whom  Europe  was  not  worthy ; 
the  African  and  the  Indian ; — all  took  an  active  and  an  appro- 
priate part  in  this  auspicious  drama  of  real  life.     Had  the  de- 
puted representatives  of  these  various  interests  and  conditions 
been  assembled  at  some  grand  ceremonial  of  reception,  in 
honor  of  the  iiluslrious  stranger,  it  would  have  itself,  even  as 
the  pageant  of  an  hour,  have  constituted  an  august  spectacle. 
It  would  then  have  borne  a  worthy  and  proud   comparison 
with  those  illustrious  triumphs  of  heroic  Rome,  where  con- 
quered nations  and  captive  princes  followed  in  the  train,  and 
which  seemed,  with  reason,  to  lift  the  frail  mortal,  to  whom 
they  were  conceded,  above  the  earth  over  which  he  was  borne. 
But  when  we  consider,  that  tins  glorious  and  purer  triumph 
was  coextensive  with  the  Union ;  that  it  swept  from  state  to 
state,  and  from  section  to  section,  one  long,  unbroken   career 
of  rapturous  welcome, — banishing  feuds,  appeasing  dissensions, 
and  hushing  all  tumults  but  the  acclamations  of  jov, — uniting 
in  one  great  act  of  public  salutation  a  fierce  and  free  people, 
on  the  eve  of  a  furious  contest,  with  the  aura  epUeptica  of 
the  canvass  already  rushing  over  the  body  politic  ;  that  it  was 
continued  near  a  twelvemonth,  an  anntis  mirabUis  of  rejoicing, 
auspiciously  commenced,  successfully  pursued,  and  happily  and 
VOL.  XXX. — ^NO.  66.  28 
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gracefiilly  accomplished,  we  have  m  h  the  elemeots  and  sub- 
stance of  a  great  chapter  in  the  fate  of  nations,  nowhere  eke 
to  be  found ;  and  which,  to  be  realized  and  relished,  must  have 
been  witnessed.      The   fate   of  nations,  we  say,  for  it  was 
nothing  less.     In  addition  to  what  was  peculiar  and  personal 
in  Lafayette, — and  of  this  there  was  enou^  to  furnish  out  a 
liberal  assignment  of  merit  to  a  dozen  great  men  of  the  com- 
mon sort, — it  was  necessary  that  numerous  high  associations 
should  have  linked  his  name  with  all  the  great  political  con- 
vulsions of  the  day.     Having  performed  an  arduous,  danger- 
ous, honorable,  and  successiul  part  in  that  crisis  in  the  fate  of 
our  own  country,  which  is  of  itself  unexampled  in  human 
dungs,  it  was  necessary,  that,  pursuing  the  path  of  immortal 
renown,  on  which  his  feet  bad  laid  hold  in  America,  he  should 
have  eneaged  among  the  foremost  in  that  stupendous  revo- 
lution of  his  own  country,  where  be  stood  serene  amidst  the 
madness  of  an  empire ;  wielding,  without  abusing,  a  militaiy 
force  as  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  the 
spontaneous  rush  of  a  whole  race  of  men  is  more  formidable 
tnan  the  march  of  a  class  of  the  conscription.     It  was  neces- 
sary to  the  feeling  with  which  Lafayette  was  received  in  Ameri- 
ca, that  he  should  have  nobly  washed  his  hands  of  the  blood 
of  that  revolution,  and  that  the  emperors  of  the  earth,  in  mock- 
ery of  the  long-sufieriog  of  Providence,  should  have  immured 
him   in   their  dungeons  for  having   protected    their  crowned 
daughters  from  the  midnight  assassin.    It  was  necessary,  when 
another  stupendous  reaction  of  things  had  seated  the  man  of 
destiny  on  the  throne  of  France,  and,  as  it  seemed,  of  Eu- 
rope, that  Lafayette  alone,  not  by  a  convulsive  efibrt  of  fanati- 
cal hardihood,  but  in  the  calm  consciousness  of  a  weight  of 
character  that  would  bear  him  out  in  the  step,  should  delibe- 
rately, and  in  writing,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  power,  before 
which   the  whole  contemporary  generation  quailed.      When 
again  the  wheel  of  empire  had  turned,  and  when  this  dreadful 
colossus  had  been  crushed  beneath   the  weight   of  Europe 
(mustered  against  him  more  in  desperation  than  in  self-assured 
power),  and  in  falling  had  dragged  down  to  the  dust  the  honor 
tnd  the  strength  ol  France,  it  was  necessary,  when  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  the  contest  had  blown  off,  that  the  faithful  senti- 
nel of  liberty  should  have  been  seen  at  his  post,  ready  again  to 
■toke  his  life  and  his  reputation,  in  another  of  those  fearful 
■nd  critical  junctures,  when  the  stoutest  hearts  are  apt  to  re- 
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treaty  and  leave  the  field  to  desperate  men,— the  forlorn  hope  of 
afikirsi — whom  some  inevitable  necessity  crowds  up  to  the 
breach.  To  refute  every  imputsrtion  of  a  selfish  policy,  of  a 
wish  to  restore  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  restored  royalty, 
it  was  ne<:essary  that  he,  the  only  individual  of  continental 
Europe,  who,  within  the  reach  of  Napoleon's  sceptre,  had  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  his  title,  should  be  coldly  viewed  by  the 
reappearing  dynasty,  and  that  he  should  be  seen  and  heard, 
not  in  the  court  or  the  cabinet,  but  at  the  tribune,  the  calm, 
rational,  ever  consistent  champion  of  freedom,  a  representative 
of  the  people  in  constitutional  France.  These  were  the  titles 
of  Lafayette  to  the  respect,  the  love,  the  passionate  admiration 
of  the  people,  to  whom  he  had  consecrated  the  bloom  of  bis 
youth,  for  whom  he  had  lavished  his  treasure  and  his  blood* 

We  might  have  added,  that,  in  order  to  give  even  to  com- 
mon minds  a  topic  of  delightful  and  mysterious  admiration, 
when  strong  minds  were  tasked  to  do  justice  to  the  theme, — ^in 
order  to  make  a  character,  in  which  even  the  ingredients  of 
romance  were  mingled  up  with  the  purest,  loftiest,  and  stern- 
est virtues,  these  just  and  authentic  tides  to  respect  were  united 
io  an  individual  who  had  been  placed  by  birth,  education,  and 
fortune,  in  the  foremost  circle  of  the  gay  chivalry  of  France ; 
who  sacrificed  all  that  a  false  ambition  could  covet,  before  he 
aspired  to  all  that  a  pure  and  noble  ambition  could  reach ; 
and  thus  began  life,  by  trampling  under  foot  the  glittering 
baubles,  which  Chatham  accepted,  and  Burke  did  not  refuse, 
and  for  which  the  mass  of  eminent  men  in  Europe  barter 
health,  comfort,  and  conscience.  Such  was  the  man  whom 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  invited  to  our  shores,  and 
who  came  to  gather  in  tlie  rich  harvest  of  a  people's  love. 
Well  might  he  do  it.  He  had  sown  it  in  weakness ;  should  he 
not  reap  it  in  power  ?  He  had  come  to  us,  a  poor  and  strug- 
gling colony,  and  periled  his  life  in  our  cause ;  was  he  not 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  flourishing  state  ?  When  be 
embarked  in  our  cause,  it  was  the  utmost  he  could  have  prom- 
ised himself,  in  the  ordinary  calculation  of  human  things,  and  in 
the  almost  desperate  event  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  struggle, 
that  some  far  distant  posterity  would  illustrate,  by  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  value  of  those  services  which 
be  had  contributed  to  her  freedom.  It  was  just,  that  he  should 
himself  come  to  witness  and  eujd^  its  rapid,  its  miraculous 
growth  and  elevation.     We  pity  the  hearts,  quite  as  much  as 
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we  do  the  heads  of  those,  who  have  seen  and  proclaimed  in 
bis  brilliant  reception,  nothing  but  an  <  ostentatious  love  of  pa- 
rade.' There  ne^er  was  a  simpler,  juster  movement  of  a 
people.  The  triumph  of  Lafayette  through  America  was  as 
riehteously  due  him,  as  the  harvest  is  due  to  the  husbandman, 
who  has  planted  the  seed  and  tilled  the  soil.  His  services,  his 
character,  his  history,  his  life  were  fairly  and  richly  entitled  to 
it ;  and  though,  most  manifestly,  nothing  more  unpremeditated 
and  unexpected  ever  took  place  in  the  afiairs  of  a  nation,  yet, 
had  the  noost  rigid  deliberation  on  what  was  decent  and  proper 
preceded  his  visit,  not  a  shout  of  welcome  would  have  been  re- 
trenched. He  deserved  it  all  for  himself;  and  it  was  also  due 
to  the  principles  which  had  guided  him,  and  the  great  cause 
which,  in  both  hemispheres,  he  had  served. 

In  common  cases,  nations  must  necessarily  act  and  speak 
through  the  organs  of  their  government,  and  less  directly  through 
that  of  the  press.  But  it  cannot  often  happen,  that  either  channel 
of  communication  does  iustico  to  the  intense  and  hearty  concert 
of  opinion  and  feeling  which  takes  possession  of  a  free  people  in 
reference  to  some  great  exciting  subjects.  Occasionally  this  opin- 
ion and  this  feeling  will  find  another  and  a  vastly  more  general, 
emphatic,  far-resounding  utterance ;  usually  by  means  of  primary 
assemblies  throughout  the  country.  The  advent  of  lAfayette 
furnished  an  occasion  singularly  well  adapted  for  such  a  testi- 
mony, on  thepart  of  the  American  people,  to  the  great  cause 
of  liberty.  The  revolutions  in  Spanish  America  had  appealed 
strongly  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  unanimous  recognition  of  their  independence  was  a 
fine  burst  of  legislative  feeling ;  the  excitement  in  favor  of 
reviving  Greece  was  widely  felt,  and  warmly  expressed,  and 
liberally  manifested ;  but  neither  of  these  subjects  was  in  its  na- 
ture so  susceptible  of  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  American 
ijeople,  nor  so  free  from  all  alloy  of  doubt  and  human  imper- 
fection. There  was  positively  nothing  to  qualify  the  good  will 
and  heartiness,  with  which  the  people  of  America  rose  up  to 
welcome  the  great  champion  ol  human  right,  and,  in  recognis- 
ing his  merit,  to  reassert  the  principles  to  which  his  life  had 
been  consecrated.  Never  perhaps  did  so  fine  an  occasion  for 
bearing  this  testimony  present  itself.  In  the  common  course  of 
things,  the  field  of  battle,  joo  often  disastrous  battle,  has  been 
the  theatre  on  which  a  whole  people,  struggling  to  be  free,  has 
proclaimed  its  love  of  liberty.    There  is  scarce  any  other  oc- 
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casioD»  that  can  naturally  draw  them  forth.  Here  was  a  scene 
of  peace  and  love ;  comprehending,  from  its  nature,  a  whole 
people,  uniting  all  parties,  and  all  men  who  loved  their  country, 
with  all  the  animation  derived  from  the  actual  presence  of  a 
linng  object  of  respect  and  affection. 

The  very  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  voyage  of 
Lafayette, — ^we  mean  those  portions  of  it,  which  were  performed 
on  the  soil  of  France, — ^will  furnish  the  best  illustration  of  the 
distinction  we  would  draw  between  the  militant  and  the  trium- 
phant testimony  of  the  friends  of  liberty.  In  the  fint  chapter 
of  the  work  before  us  we  find  the  following  paragraph. 

•  The  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  Havre  had  prepared  for 
Lafayette  a  reception  in  that  city  of  a  nature  well  ^^culated  to 
touch  his  feelings.  But  the  preposterous  jealousy  of  the  authori- 
ties interfered  with  the  fite^  and  if  the  citizens  had  been  less 
discreet^  would  have  changed  it  into  a  scene  of  disorder  and  per- 
haps of  blood.  Agents  of  the  police,  gentkirtnes,  and  Swiss 
guards  emulated  each  other,  in  their  zeal  to  repress  the  noble  sen- 
thnents  of  the  people,  during  the  short  time  that  General  Lafayette 
renamed  among  them.  It  was,  however,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
population,  and  under  the  liveliest  manifestations  of  the  public 
feeling,  that  he  embarked  on  the  thirteenth  of  May.'     Vol.  i.  p.  4. 

This  scene,  to  the  credit  of  the  municipality  of  Havre  for 
the  succeeding  year,  or  of  those,  from  whom  that  municipality 
received  its  instructions,  was  reversed  when  the  General  re- 
turned to  France.  '  As  to  the  authorities  of  the  city,'  says 
Colonel  Levasseur,  '  they  were  this  year  all  that  they  ought  to 
have  been  the  last  year,  and  gave  free  scope  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  public  opinion.  In  his  passage  from  the  port  to  the 
bouse  of  M.  de  Laroche,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters,  the 
General  had  not  the  pain  of  seeing  his  friends  threatened  by 
the  sabre  of  gendarmes^  or  insulted  by  the  presence  of  for- 
eign troops.' 

Far  different  was  the  scene  at  Rouen. 

'  On  arri?ing  at  Rouen,  we  took  lodgings  with  M.  Cabanon,  a 
respectable  merchant,  who  continued  to  represent  the  department 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  long  as  his  fellow  citizens  were 
antrammeled  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  col- 
league and  friend  of  General  Lafayette,  he  had  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  receiving  at  his  table  the  guest  of  America;  and  had 
procured  him  the  pleasure  of  meeting  there  with  the  members  of 
his  family  and  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  Normandy.    Toward  the  conclusion  of  the 
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dinner,  the  General  was  informed,  that  a  numerous  assemUage  was 
collected  in  the  street,  attended  by  a  band  of  musicians,  and  de- 
sirous to  salute  him.  He  hastened  to  the  balcony,  to  acknowledge 
this  mark  of  the  regard  of  the  people  of  Rouen.  But  scarcely 
had  the  first  acclamations  been  heard,  when  detachments  of  the 
royal  guards  and  the  gendarmerie  were  seen  advancing  from 
each*  extremity  of  the  street,  in  which  M.  Cabanon's  house  stood, 
who,  without  previous  warning,  proceeded  to  disperse  the  throng. 
The  discretion  with  which  Uie  guards  executed  the  orders  re- 
ceived from  an  imprudent  and  blinded  authority,  proved  how  re- 
pugnant this  service  was  to  their  feelings ;  but  the  gendarmerie^ 
solicitous  no  doubt  to  show  itself  the  worthy  instrument  of  the 
power  by  which  it  was  employed,  made  a  valiant  charge  upon 
the  defenceless  citizen,  and,  without  allowing  themselves  to  be 
impeded  by  the  cries  of  the  women  and  children,  who  were 
tranipled  under  their  horses'  feet,  a  manufacturer  fi^m  Bolbec, 
an  old  man  of  Rouen,  and  several  other  persons,  were  severely 
wounded.  Many  others  were  illegally  and  brutally  arrested. 
AfVer  these  glorious  exploits,  the  gendarmes,  left  masters  of  the 
field,  awaited  the  departure  of  General  Lafayette,  sword  in  hand, 
and  accompanied  his  carriage  to  the  hotel  where  he  was  to  lodge, 
abusing  him  as  they  went '     Vol.  ii.  pp.  620, 621. 

*  The  next  morning,  October  the  8th,  the  court  of  the  hotel  was 
filled  by  young  men  on  horseback,  determined  to  escort  the 
General  to  the  first  post.  Their  looks  and  some  expressions  which 
fell  from  them  persuaded  me,  that  their  feelings  still  dwelt  on  the 
scene  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  that  they  had  resolved- that  it 
should  not  be  renewed  with  impunity.  The  posts  of  infantry  and 
gendarmerie  had  been  doubled  during  the  night,  as  if  great 
events  were  expected  the  following  day  ;  but  happily  the  authori- 
ties stopped  short,  with  these  ridiculous  demonstrations,  and  Gene- 
ral Lafayette  departed  unmolested  from  the  city,  receiving  on  his 
way  frequent  manifestations  of  the  good  will  of  the  people.'  p.  623. 

It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  reflect,  that  the  tone  of  authority 
has,  since  this  period,  been  lowered  in  France,  and  that  the 
voice  of  popular  feeling  is  daily  gathering  strength  and  decis- 
ion. And  here  again,  amidst  the  ferment  which  agitates  the 
anxious  friends  of  liberty,  our  beloved  General  is  the  central 
point  to  which  their  thoughts  and  hopes  are  rallied.  It  is  well 
known,  that  an  entire  change  of  ministry  has  recently  taken 

£lace  in  France,  by  which  the  administration  has  been  thrown 
ack  into  the  hands  of  the  Ukra-royal  party.  The  burst  of 
public  indignation  has  been  tremendous,  and  while  we  write, 
the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  this  strange  new  combination,  is 
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expected  by  the  first  arrivals  from  Europe.  Meantime,  Gene- 
ral Lafayette,  on  an  occasion  of  private  business,  has  been  led 
to  traverse  a  part  of  the  South  of  France,  and  to  visit  the  city 
of  Lyons.  Wherever  he  moves  he  is  received  with  demon- 
stratioiis  of  joy,  scarcely  less  unanimous  than  those  which  hailed 
him  in  America ;  and  restrained  by  the  arm  of  arbitrary  power 
from  a  more  direct  opposition  to  a  ministry,  constituted  in  open 
defiance  of  the  people's  will,  they  have  gathered  about  the 
veteran  champion  of  the  cause.  He  has  met  their  advances, 
with  a  vigor  and  a  plainness  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the 
crisis ;  and  we  recommend  those,  who  have  doubted  the  talent 
and  the  force  of  character  of  Lafayette,  to  read  the  speeches 
addressed  by  him  to  the  citizens  of  Lyons,  on  entering  that 
city,  and  at  the  public  festival  given  there  in  his  honor. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  speak  more  particularly  of  Colonel ' 
Levasseur's  work.  We  need  scarcely  recall  to  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  that  this  gentleman  accompanied  General  La- 
fayette during  bis  tour  in  America,  in  the  capacity  of  private 
secretary.  It  appears,  that  he  continued  to  sustain  that  rela- 
tion to  the  General  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  voyage ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Preface  to  this  work,  as 
the  reason  for  delaying  its  appearance  till  the  present  time, 
that  its  author  felt  himself  restrained,  by  motives  of  delicacy, 
from  publishing  the  account  of  this  memorable  tour,  so  long  as 
be  should  remain  in  the  service  of  the  General.  No  part  there- 
fore of  the  responsibility  of  the  work  rests  with  Lafayette  ;  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  relation  subsisting  between  him  and 
the  author,  and  the  confidence  implied  in  it  on  the  part  of  the 
General,  furnish  abundant  guarantee  of  the  authenticity  of  every 

e^rtion  of  it.  We  repeat,  that,  although  every  reader  in  the 
nited  States  may,  at  first,  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  he 
derived,  at  the  time,  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  minute 
and  adequate  information  on  the  subject  of  this  memorable 
tour,  there  are  few  readers,  who  will  not  find  a  good  portion 
of  it  recommended  by  substantial  novelty ;  and  still  fewer  to 
whom  this  continuous  narrative  of  an  event, — raised  by  its  moral 
influence  far  above  the  character  of  a  mere  incident  in  the 
chapter  of  passing  occurrences, — may  not  be  perused  to  advan- 
tage. It  is  especially  the  best  record,  which  we  cati  preserve 
and  hand  down  to  our  children,  of  one  of  those  portions  of  history 
we  would  most  wish  them  to  enjoy  ;  and  were  it  only  on  tliis  ac- 
count, it  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  American  library.     To 
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the  foreign  reader,  in  addition  to  the  interest  arising  fron>  its 
main  topic,  it  will  possess  considerable  value  for  the  historical 
and  statistical  information  which  it  contains  relative  to  the  differ- 
ent States  of  the  Union. 

Regarding  the  reception  of  the  General  on  his  landing  and 
in  the  principal  Adantic  cities,  as  those  portions  of  the  work 
least  likely  to  possess  the  attraction  of  novelty,  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  them.  We  make  only  the  following  quotation,  from 
the  chapter  which  relates  the  passage  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore. 

*  Just  as  we  were  going  on  board  the  steam-boat,  which  was  to 
take  us  to  Baltimore,  we  were  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr  Adams,  had  arrived  at  Frenchtown,  on  his  return  to  Washing- 
ton, and  had  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  to  join  the  party 
which  accompanied  the  General,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
in  Mr  Adams  an  old  and  valued  acquaintance. 

*  Many  travellers,  who  have  visited  the  United  States,  and  who 
pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  people,  have 
maintained  that  the  Americans^  in  spite  of  their  repuUican  insti- 
tutions, are  essentially  aristocratic  in  their  manners.  The  follow- 
ing occurrence,  by  no  means  a  solitary  one,  may  serve  as  an  answer 
to  this  accusation,  the  rather  as  it  will  be  followed  up  by  many  oth- 
ers of  the  same  character,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  relate. 

*  On  board  the  steam-boat,  which  was  to  take  us  down  the  Ches- 
i^ake  bay,  a  small  cabin  had  been  prepared  for  General  Lafayette ; 
and  as  the  committee  of  arrangements  had  had  the  kindness  to 
think,  that  those  who  had  shared  his  fatigues  ought  to  share  his 
repose,  they  had  caused  two  other  beds  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
apartment,  one  for  his  son,  and  one  for  his  secretary.  We  were 
ignorant  how  our  fellow  travellers,  who  were  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, were  to  pass  the  night,  when  Mr  George  Lafayette,  having 
occasion  to  traverse  the  main  cabin,  where  we  had  just  dined, 
found  that  it  had  been  transformed  into  a  dormitory,  covered  with 
beds,  of  which  the  crowd  of  passengers  took  possession  without 
ceremony.  Among  those  thus  provided  for,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  Mr  Adams.  He  urged  him  to  exchange  beds  with  him.  Mr 
Adams  declined.  1  came  up  at  this  juncture  and  joined  my  solici- 
tations to  those  of  Mr  George  Lafayette,  adding  that  I  hoped  he 
would  not  give  me  the  mortification  of  sleeping  in  a  good  bed, 
while  a  person  of  his  character  was  stretched  on  the  floor.  He  re- 
plied in  obliging  terms,  but  positively  declined  a  compliance  with 
our  request.  Finally,  pressed  by  our  renewed  urgency,  and  by 
an  appeal  which  we  had  made  to  the  name  of  General  Lafayette, 
he  declared,  that,  even  were  he  disposed  to  accept  our  proposal,  he 
could  not  do  it  with  propriety,  as  the  committee  had  reserved 
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the  apartment  for  Greneral  Lafayette  and  his  suite,  and  their  ar- 
rangements ought  above  all  things  to  be  regarded  by  their  fellow 
citizens.  Mr  George  Lafayette  repaired  immediately  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  begged  him,  in  the  name  of  his  father, 
to  admit  Mr  Adams  into  our  cabin,  in  the  place  of  one  of  us. 
This  last  condition  did  not  appear  admissible  to  the  committee,* 
who  finally  determined  to  have  a  fourth  bed  placed  in  our  cabin 
for  Mr  Adams,  not  because  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  but  be- 
cause General  Lafayette  had  wished  to  have  him,  as  an  old  friend, 
by  his  side.  Nor  would  Mr  Adams  leave  the  crowd  to  enter  our 
room,  till  he  had  received  a  formal  invitation  from  the  committee. 
If  the  American  manners  are  prone  to  aristocracy,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  high  officers  of  government  do  not  enjoy  its  immu- 
nities.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  334-306. 

The  following  curious  incident  occurred  during  the  visit 
of  tlie  General  at  Yorktown,  which,  though  of  course  mentioned 
in  the  papers  nt  the  time,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  noticed. 

*  A  circumstance  somewhat  curious/  says  Colonel  Levasseor, 
'gave  additional  zest  to  this  patriotic  and  military  festival.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  on  the  arrival  of  General  Lafayette  at 
Yorktown,  he  had  taken  up  his  lodgings  in  the  same  house,  where 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  quartered,  forty  years  before.  Some  servants, 
in  examining  the  cellar  with  a  view  to  the  deposit  of  the  refresh- 
ments and  stores  provided  for  the  fete,  found  a  large  box  in  a  dark 
comer,  the  appearance  and  antiquity  of  which  excited  their  notice. 
On  opening  it,  they  found  it  tilled  with  wax  candles.  The  address 
on  the  cover  of  the  box  was  then  examined,  and  it  proved  to  be  a 
part  of  the  stores  laid  in  for  Lord  Cornwallis,  during  the  siege. 
The  tidings  of  this  prize  spread  through  the  house,  to  the  tents; 
the  wax  candles  were  taken  possession  of,  and  lighted  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  encampment,  where  a  ball  was  given  by  the  troops  to  the 
ladies  of  the  neighborhood.  A  ball  at  Yorktown  in  18*24,  lighted 
by  Lord  Cornwallis's  candles,  was  a  subject  of  no  little  pleasantry 
to  the  old  soldiers,  who  attended  the  fete ;  few  of  whom,  notwith- 
standing their  age  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  would  quit  the  spot, 
till  they  had  seen  the  candles  down  to  the  socket.'     pp.  405,  406. 

On  occasion  of  this  visit  to  Yorktown,  which  suggested  the 
recollection  of  a  brilliant  exploit  achieved  by  the  cooperation  of 
French  arms,  Colonel  Levasseur  falls  into  a  train  of  reflections 
equally  just  and  ingenious,  and  tending  to  expose  the  narrow 
grounds,  on  which  the  opponents  of  liberal  institutions  have 
chosen  to  place  their  cause,  even  on  occasions,  when  it  most 
imported  them  to  give  the  widest  range  to  the  principle  of  con- 
ciliation, and  where  circumstances  seemed  to  court  tliem   to 
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adopt  a  generous  tone.  Colonel  Levasseur  had  the  gratiGca- 
tion  of  receiving  from  an  American,  who  is  not  named,  detaib 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Frencli  army  in  this  campaign,  alike 
creditable  to  its  discipline,  spirit,  and  bravery. 

.  '  I  do  not  deny/  he  adds,  ^  that  these  tributes  to  the  noble  con- 
duct of  my  fellow  citizens  penetrated  my  heart  with  delight. 
Why,  then,  at  the  period  of  the  French  restoration  in  1815,  when 
its  leaders  were  aiming  to  associate  its  banners  with  glorious  re- 
collections, or  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  triumphs  of  the  three- 
colored  cockade,  why  did  they  perpetually  invoke  the  standard  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  which  was  never  displayed  but  in  civil  wars,  or 
that  of  Ijouis  the  Fourteenth,  that  led  the  way  to  dear-bought  vic- 
tories or  disastrous  retreats  ?  Why  did  not  tkey  claim,  as  a  lawful 
inheritance,  a  part  of  the  glory  of  the  American  revolutionary 
war  1  Was  it  not  beneath  the  drapeau  blancy  that  the  grenadiers 
of  Rochambcau  marched  to  the  storm  of  Yorktown  ?  Was  it  not 
under  the  colors  of  Ir^ilimacy,  that  our  marine  immortalized  it- 
self, by  securing  the  deliverance  of  a  free  people,  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  English  fleets.  Would  they  reject  this  glory  because  it  was 
earned  in  the  service  of  liberty  ?  I  know  not.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  that,  while  we  were  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  tak- 
ing of  Yorktown,  the  French  squadron,  commanded  by  Admi- 
ral  ,  and  then  lying  in  Hampton  Roads,  within  hearing  of  the 

shouts  with  which  grateful  America  commemorated  tlie  services  of 
France,  remained  coldly  aloof  from  a  festival,  which  ought  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  family  f6te  of  the  two  nations.  For  the 
rest,  we  were  apprized  that  this  inexplicable  indifference  or  cold- 
ness was  not  shared  either  by  the  crews,  or  by  the  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  squadron.  Among  the  latter  some  succeeded  in  leav- 
ing their  vessels,  and  joining  in  a  civil  dress  the  patriotic  festival, 
at  which,  could  they  have  presented  themselves  in  their  character 
as  French  officers,  the  place  of  honor  would  have  been  cheerfully 
assigned  them  by  the  Americans/     pp.  420-422. 

We  must  here  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
relations,  in  which  the  governments  of  Europe  stand  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  considered  as  a  power  representing 
popular  principles,  in  their  purest  form.  The  only  leading 
powers  of  Europe,  with  which  our  relations  are  likely  to  as- 
sume a  critical  cast,  are  England,  France,  and  Russia.  Rus- 
sia, although  the  power  whose  institutions  would  seem  most  at 
variance  with  our  own,  has  ever  shown  the  kindest  disposition 
toward  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Our  ministers 
at  St  Petersburgh  have  been  treated  with  something  more 
than  ceremonious  courtesy.     She  offered  her  mediatioa  to 
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bring  about  a  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  a  manner  evincing  the  most  cordial  friendship  for 
America.  Having  taken  a  ground,  in  reference  to  the  extent 
of  her  possessions  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  and  the 
rights  of  other  powers  in  the  navigation  of  the  North  Pacific, 
inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  the  United  States  in  that  quarter, 
instead  of  setting  a  commission  of  lawyers  to  work, — as  Great 
Britain  did  on  the  like  occasion, — to  draw  up  a  sophistical 
title  to  territory  discovered,  explored,  and  rightfully  claimed  by 
the  United  States,  Russia  came  handsomely  and  promptly  to 
a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  question.  For  the  only  claims 
of  our  merchants  on  her  for  spoliations,  she  has  long  since 
made  ample  and  honorable  indemnity.  All  this  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  honor  and  probity  of  the  Russian  councils,  and  in 
that  light  we  name  it.  But  were  she  pursuing  the  most  selfish 
course  from  the  merest  motives  of  calculation,  siie  would  not 
have  done  otherwise.  No  American  statesman  can  rise  from 
tlie  survey  of  the  foreigd^fTairs  of  his  country,  without  feelings 
of  kindness  toward  Russia.  And  as  surely  as  causes  produce 
effects,  this  feeling  will  operate,  whenever  occasion  is  present- 
ed, by  the  international  relations  of  the  states  of  Europe  and 
America.  We  admit,  that,  as  Russia  was  very  slightly  con- 
cerned, in  any  way,  with  the  revolutionary  politics  of  the  United 
States,  this  friendly  course,  on  her  part,  was  not  attended  with 
any  difficulty ;  although  all  the  prejudices  of  that  government 
(a  government  too,  which  derives  its  tone  from  the  feelings  of 
one  individual,  and  is  therefore  less  amenable  to  public  senti- 
ment) might  have  been  expected  to  run  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion in  respect  to  the  United  States,  as  a  revolutionary  and 
democratic  gdvernment. 

France  and  England  are  more  delicately  situated.  Natural 
enemies  (as  it  is  called)  to  each  other,  America  is  the  rebellious 
ofispring  (as  it  is  again  called)  of  England  ;  and  although  our 
revolution  was  most  powerfully  aided  by  the  government  of 
France,  administered  by  the  present  reigning  family,  yet  thb 
same  revolution  is  regarded  as  having  had  great  influence  in 
bringing  on  that  of  France,  which,  in  its  course,  became  so 
disastrous  to  the  then  head  of  that  family.  These  circum- 
stances, we  admit,  produce  a  relation  of  some  delicacy ;  and 
what  has  been  the  effect  ?  In  England,  generally  speakine, 
the  government  party,  inheriting  the  feelings  of  the  year  1775, 
has  not  only  retained  the  soreness  and  irritation  of  that  period, 
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but,  througli  the  literary  organs  under  its  iufluence,  has  libelled 
America,  its  institutions,  its  manners,  and  its  citizens,  atro- 
ciously and  systematically ;  and  still  does  it.   Tbe  liberal  party, 
as  such,  has  been  disposed  in  England  to  entertain  a  sympathy 
with  America ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  to  that  party  all 
the  real  strength  they  possess.     But  for  the  prosperous  event 
of  the  American  revolution,  the  issue  of  the  French  revolution 
would  have  made  tlie  very  name  of  a  liberal  party  a  by-word 
in  Europe  for  6ve  centuries  to  come.    If  the  patriots  in  Ameri- 
ca had  been  trampled  down  and  put  in  tbe  wrong,  and  an  arbi- 
trary government  consolidated  on  their  necks,  and  all  tbe  fair 
abounding  fruits   of  liberal  institutions,   in    this  hemisphere, 
nipped  in  the  bud  ;  and  if,  on  the  heels  of  this  deplorable  re- 
sult, the  French  revolution,  with  its  train  of  ghastly  excesses, 
had  crowded,  we  say  again,  that  the  cause  of  liberal  institutions 
would  have  stood  about  as  fair  in  England,  as  it   does   at 
present  in  the  Celestial  empire  of  China.     So  that  we  make 
use  of  no  exaggeration,  when  we  say^  that  the  liberal  party  io 
England  owes  whatever  strength  it  possesses  to  America,  and 
their  supposed  sympathy  with  us.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
opposite  party,  by  persevering  in  a  hostile  disposition,  by  keep- 
ing its  pack  of  venal  scribblers  in  full  cry  against  us,  not  only 
most  effectually  strengthens  the  liberal  party  at  home,  but  puts 
itself  in  the  wrong  on  almost  all  questions,  on  which  the  good 
feelings  of  the  age  are  strongly  enlisted.     If  the  Britisb  min- 
istry systematically  cultivated  such  a  feeling  toward  us  as  ani- 
mates the  Russian  government,  it  would  not  only  be  productive 
of  the  happiest  effects  between  the  two  countries,  and  obviate, 
as  far  as  depends  on  Great  Britain,  the  cruel  necessity  of  m 
periodical  war,  but  (which,  to  be  sure,  is  no  business  of  ours) 
It  would,  more   than  anything  else  in  their  foreign  relations, 
strengthen  them  at  home.      This  is  so  unquestionable,  that  a 
weak  minister  is  comparatively  well  disposed  to  the  United 
States,  and  a  popular  minister  the  reverse.     The  whole  period 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  till  the  last  year,  has  been  covered  by 
tbe  ministerial  influences  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Can- 
ning.   Of  the  two,  the  liberal  minister,  the  minister  who  sprung 
from  the  people,  and  boasted  of  his  origin,  was  by  far  the  less 
liberal,  in  his  official  intercourse  with  the  United  States.     Nor 
have  we  much  doubt,  that  the  case  will  continue  to  be  illus- 
trated by  Lord  Wellington,  who,  weak  in  those  points  in  which 
Mr  Canning  felt  himself  strong, — we  mean  tbe  eulogies  of  tbe 
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libenJ  press, — ^will  feel  no  inclination  to  add  to  the  other  em- 
barrassments  of  his  administration,  that  of  keeping  up  Mr  Can- 
ning's absurd  quarrel  with  us,  and  continuing  to  reject  the  over- 
tures, made  by  the  United  States,  for  a  settietnent  of  the 
quescion  of  the  colonial  trade  on  terms  professedly  satisfactory 
to  England  herself.  Should  this  conciliatory  course,  however, 
be  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  will  only  be  in  his 
case,  as  it  was  in  Lord  Londonderry's,  the  convenience  of  the 
minister,  triumphing  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Tory. 

Tiie  relations  of  the  government  of  France  towards  the 
United  States  are  still  more  complicated,  in  consequence  of  the 
supposed  connexion  between  the  revolutions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. There  is  no  cordiality  between  the  governments  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  except  as  far  as  a  government  of  France, 
unsupported  by  the  popular  feeling  in  that  country,  may  lean 
upon  the  British  government  for  support.  But,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  there  is  no  predilection  on  the  part  of  these  govern- 
ments for  each  other  ;  and  consequently  the  cordiality  between 
the  French  and  the  American  governments  ought  to  increase, 
as  the  unfriendliness  of  the  British  councils  towards  us  or  them 
is  apparent.  In  fact,  from  a  principle  of  this  kind  was  de- 
rived, no  doubt,  the  resolution  of  the  French  government  to 
take  part  in  our  revolutionary  struggle.  We  speak,  of  course, 
only  of  the  reasons  of  state  whicii  actuated  the  ministry  and 
the  king.  But  the  close  succession  of  the  French  revolution 
upon  ours  seemed  to  identify  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  with  the  event  of  the  American  contest,  and  engraved 
a  horror  of  all  revolutions  on  the  heart  of  the  kings  of  France. 
But  this,  like  all  the  other  cruel  contradictions  of  the  French 
revolution,  ought,  for  the  interest  of  both  nations,  to  be  forgot- 
ten. France,  as  such,  might  possess,  in  the  revolutionary 
recollections  of  America,  a  tower  of  strength.  The  same  rea- 
sons of  state,  which  prompted  the  ministry  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth to  the  very  strong  measure  of  sending  his  fleets,  in  a 
time  of  peace  with  England,  to  take  the  part  of  the  revolted 
colonies,  gertainly  suggest,  to  any  administration  of  his  succes- 
sors, the  expediency  of  cherishing  and  reciprocating  the  friend- 
ly sentiments  of  America  toward  France.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  France  to  follow  the  example,  not  of  England,  but  of  Rus- 
sia ;  and  not  to  look  with  coldness  on  the  ripe  fruits  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  whose  first  germs  she  fostered  and  pro- 
tected.    We  cannot  well  conceive  of  anything  more  unnatural| 
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than  an  order  given  by  the  French  ministry  to  the  officers  of  a 
squadron  of  Charles  the  Tenth  to  refuse  to  join  the  Americans 
in  1824,  in  commemorating  a  victory  gained  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  armies  of  his  brother,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in  1781. 
But  we  return  to  tlie  work  before  us.  The  passage  of 
General  Lafayette  through  the  territor}'  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
is  a  portion  of  this  narrative  among  the  most  curious.  Several 
of  the  incidents,  however,  through  some  other  channel,  have 
already  appeared  before  the  public,  and  we  may  therefore  ven- 
ture to  forbear  the  quotation  of  them.  The  reception  of  Gren- 
eral  Lafayette,  by  the  population  of  New  Orleans,  was,  in  like 
manner,  not  among  the  least  interesting  occurrences  of  the 
tour.  The  large  proportion  of  French  intermixed  with  the 
American,  in  that  population,  was  a  circumstance  which  could 
not  but  add  much  to  the  enthusiasm,  with  which  this  illustrious 
son  of  France  was  received.  But  there  were  others,  besides 
the  French  and  Americans,  that  pressed  with  equal  earnestness 
about  him,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  any  part  of  these  volumes 
has  appealed  more  strongly  to  our  own  feelings,  than  that  which 
records  the  interview  of  the  Spanish  patriots  with  Greneral 
Lafayette. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  morning,'  says  Colonel  Levassear,  *  a 
deputation  of  Spanish  settlers  and  refugees  waited  on  the  General, 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  and  especially  to  ex])ress  their  grati- 
tude to  him,  for  the  manner,  in  which,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
he  had  opposed  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
liberal  constitution.  The  organ  of  the  deputation  thus  expressed 
himself; 

*  **  General,  the  Spaniards  established  in  this  region,  and  those 
proscribed  in  their  native  land,  have  united  to  offer  you  their  sin- 
cere congratulations  on  your  arrival  in  these  States  ;  whose  fruit- 
ful liberties  are  owing  in  part  to  your  sacrifices  and  your  perse- 
verance. They  congratulate  themselves  on  the  opportunity,  which 
they  thus  enjoy  (amidst  the  patriotic  recollections  of  one  por- 
tion of  their  company,  and  the  distressing  anxieties  of  the  otherj, 
of  beholding  the  hero,  whose  actions,  words,  and  conduct  justify 
their  liberal  sentiments,  and  the  extremity  to  which  they  have 
gone,  in  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  reach  of  a  government, 
which  persecutes  and  dooms  them,  and  exposes' them  to  the  danger 
and  vicissitudes  of  exile.  Your  esteem  for  the  brave  and  unfortu- 
nate Riego  ;  the  tribute  of  remembrance,  which,  on  all  occasions, 
you  have  taken  pleasure  in  paying  to  this  ill-fated  victim  of  a 
cruel  and  jealous  court ;  the  homage  with  which  you  honor  the 
ashes  of  this  worthy  patriot,  are  at  once  the  best  encouragement 
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and  reward  for  those,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  liberty.  Spaniards,  who  admired  his  virtues  and  shared  his 
opinions,  now  unfortunate  and  in  exile,  come  to  you,  General,  with 
a  tranquil  conscience.  They  dare  salute  you,  because  they  are  free 
from  reproach.  They  are  unfortunate.  But  if  in  sacrificing 
themselves,  they  could  save  their  country,  they  would  cheerfully 
offer  up  their  lives,  invoking,  under  the  axe,  the  name  of  Lafay- 
ette, and  of  those,  who,  like  him,  presume  not  to  place  the  obsta- 
cles of  despotism,  tyranny,  and  the  inquisition,  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  improvement,  and  to  freedom.  Accept, 
General,  the  affectionate  tribute  of  our  admiration ;  and  let  the 
unhappy  Spanish  exiles  obtain  from  you  an  expression  of  consola- 
tion for  themselves,  and  all  others  who  fly  before  the  wasting 
scourge  of  tyranny.  Such  an  expression.  General,  shall  be  a 
pledge  of  your  protection,  a  proof  of  their  innocence,  and  an  as- 
surance of  a  future  more  auspicious  and  honorable  to  their  coun- 
try." 

*  The  General,  whose  principles  had  led  him  to  oppose  with  en- 
ergy a  measure  reproved  by  France,  a  measure,  which  had  pro- 
duced results  so  afflictive  to  Spain,  and  the  courageous  victims  of 
which  were  now  before  him,  was  profoundly  affected  by  their 
testimonials  of  grateful  respect,  and  expressed  himself  as  follows 
to  M.  Campe,  the  president  of  the  deputation ; 

'  *'  I  am  equally  touched  and  flattered,  sir,  by  these  assurances 
of  esteem  and  confidence  with  which  I  am  honored  by  the  form- 
er sons  of  Spain,  now  citizens  of  this  state,  associated,  on  this 
occasion,  with  Spaniards  but  lately  proscribed  by  a  government 
of  terror,  that  has  usurped  their  rights. 

'  **  While  I  congratulate  those  of  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  the 
happiness  to  be  members  of  the  great  American  confederacy,  let 
us  all  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  the  cause  of  liberty  will  in  the 
end  triumph  over  hostile  alliances  and  fraudulent  intrigues.  Al- 
ready your  beautiful  language,  the  language  of  Padilla,  has  be- 
come, over  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  in  this  hemisphere,  the 
language  of  an  independent  republic.  Already,  at  two  different 
periods,  in  the  native  land  of  the  illustrious  and  worthy  Riego, 
that  language  has  been  the  vehicle,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Cortes,  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  generous  strains ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  momentary  success  of  a  war,  detested,  T  delight  to  say,  by 
France,  and  of  a  treacherous  influence,  in  reference  to  which 
the  Spanish  patriots  have  nothing  to  learn,  liberty  will  soon  return 
to  enlighten  and  fertilize  this  interesting  part  of  Europe.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  the  manes  of  Riego,  of  his  young  and  unfortu- 
nate spouse,  and  of  so  many  other  victims  to  tyranny  and  super- 
stition, be  appeased.  Meantime,  gentlemen,  I  am  truly  grateful 
for  the  value,  which  the  Spanish  exiles,  among  whom  I  reckon 
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manj  excellent  personal  friends,  are  pleased  to  place  on  mj  re- 
gard for  them  ;  and  I  pi  ay  you  and  them,  gentlemen,  to  accept 
my  sincere  and  respectliil  thanks." '     Vol.  ii.  pp.  213-216. 

Who  needs  to  be  reminded,  that  by  thus  boldly  and  eloquent- 
ly asserting  the  cause  of  freedom,  wherever  he  went  in  his 
wide  tour  throughout  the  United  States,  General  Lafayette 
turned  tlie  etiquette  of  a  ceremonious  reception  into  a  living 
and  abiding  lesson  of  the  highest  truth  ?  By  whom  else  with 
such  authority,  on  what  occasion  with  such  force,  to  what  au- 
dience .with  such  pertinency,  could  the  cause  of  Spanish  lib- 
erty have  been  pleaded  i  This  beautiful  incident  was  followed 
up  by  another,  if  not  more  imposing,  equally  interesting  and 
affecting. 

'  In  the  crowd/  says  Colonel  Levasseur,  '  I  noticed  some  eccle- 
siastics, and  among  the  rest  a  Capuchin,  whose  costume,  new  to 
me,  had  attracted  my  attention  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  The 
account  which  1  received  of  him  highly  interested  me,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  interest  the  reader. 

'Father  Antonio  is  a  venerable  Spanish  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  for  many  years  residing  in  Louisiana.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  population  composed  of  different  sects,  he  has  never 
thought  it  his  duty  to  trouble  the  consciences  of  others,  by  seek- 
ing recruits  to  his  own  faith.  Sometimes,  as  a  Capuchin,  Father 
Antonio  solicits  charity,  but  it  is  only  when  he  has  some  good 
action  to  perform,  and  his  slender  means,  exhausted  by  constant 
alms-giving,  are  inadequate  of  themselves  to  the  object.  Every 
year,  when  on  the  return  of  the  sickly  season,  the  yellow-fever 
drives  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  to  their  country 
seats  for  protection  from  disease  and  death,  the  worth  of  Father 
Antonio  is  seen  in  all  its  force.  In  these  days  of  terror  and 
mourning,  how  many  unfortunates,  abandoned  by  their  friends  and 
even  their  relations,  have  been  indebted  for  health  and  life  to 
his  devotedncss,  to  his  cares,  to  his  piety  !  Of  all  whom  he  has 
thus  saved  (and  they  arc  numerous),  there  is  not  one  who  can 
say,  *'  Before  taking  me  under  his  care,  he  inquired  what  was  my 
religion."  '  '  When  he  came  to  see  the  General,  Father  Anto- 
nio was  clothed  according  to  the  rule  of  his  order,  in  a  long  brown 
frock,  tied  with  a  rope  about  the  body.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
the  General,  he  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  saying,  **Oh,  my 
son,  I  have  found  favor  with  the  Lord,  for  he  has  granted  me,  before 
I  die,  to  see  and  hear  the  worthiest  a{>ostle  of  liberty."  He  then 
conversed  with  the  General,  for  a  few  moments,  in  the  most  afieo- 
tionate  manner,  complimented  him  on  the  glorious  and  well  de- 
served reception  which  he  had  received  from  the  Americans,  and 
modestly  withdrew  into  a  corner  of  the  apartment'    'When 
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the  crowd  had  retired  and  he  found  the  General  alooe,  he  ran  to 
him  and  pressing  him  again  in  his  arms,  exclaimed,  "  Adieu  my 
son ;  adieu,  beloved  General.  Farewell !  may  the  Lord  go  before 
thee,  and  after  thy  glorious  visit  is  over,  may  he  guide  thee  to  the 
bosom  of  thy  beloved  family,  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  recollection  of 
thy  good  actions,  and  the  friendship  of  the  people  of  America. 
Oh,  my  son,  perhaps  thou  art  still  reserved  for  great  achievements ! 
Perhaps  the  Lord  will  yet  make  thee  the  instrument  of  emanci- 
pating other  nations.  Should  that  time  come,  think,  my  son,  of 
poor  Spain.  Abandon  not  my  dear  country,  my  unhappy  country.'* 
The  tears  fell  on  his  venerable  beard  ;  his  utterance  was  choked, 
and  it  was  only  afler  a  pause  of  the  deepest  emotion  that  he  was 
able  to  add,  "  My  son,  my  dear  son,  do  something  for  my  wretch- 
ed country.'' '    pp.  230-233. 

When  we  read,  in  the  last  papers  from  France,  the  accounts 
of  the  present  state  of  things  in  that  kingdom  ;  when  we  no- 
tice the  irresistible  onset  made  upon  the  ministry,  and  the  visi- 
ble purturbation  of  its  ranks,  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  suppress 
the  idea,  that  another  great  change  is  at  hand.  When  we  see 
the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  people  toward  the  person  of 
Lafayette,  the  glowing  zeal  with  which  they  have  turned  an 
excursion  of  business  into  another  triumphant  progress,  strew- 
ing his  way  with  honors  such  as  loyal  France  never  paid  to  her 
most  cherished  princes,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  venerable  Spanish  priest  is  almost  prophetic.  The 
feelings  of  men  inspire  their  actions  ;  public  sentiment  governs 
states ;  and  revolutions  are  the  outbreakings  of  mighty,  irre- 
pressible passions.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  these  passions 
are  up,  in  France ;  and  happy  is  it,  that  they  have  concentrated 
themselves  upon  a  patriot,  whom  prosperity  has  as  little  been 
able  to  corrupt,  as  adversity  to  subdue. 

The  happy  amalgamation  of  the  French  and  American 
population  in  Louisiana  was  evidentlv  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble spectacles,  which  presented  itsen  to  General  Lafayette,  on 
his  tour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  precious  lessons  which  our  his- 
tory contains.  When  Louisiana  was  acquired,  a  great  problem 
presented  itself,  of  which  the  solution  could  not  be  thrust 
aside;  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
to  meet.  France  sold  the  country  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
plain,  that,  on  American  principles,  France  could  do  nothing, 
which  would  bind  any  body  but  herself;  and  that  we  could 
acquire  no  rights,  under  the  purchase,  except  as  against  France 
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and  other  powers  admitting  the  right  of  a  mother  country  to 
transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  a  colony.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Jefferson  and  his  cabinet,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 

[>eople  of  Louisiana  to  do  some  act,  expressive  of  their  wil- 
ingness  to  join  the  American  people,  and  that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  must  be  amended,  to  admit  of  this  addi- 
tion to  the  confederated  family.  The  first  measure  (which 
presented  no  practical  difficuldes,  that  we  are  aware  of )  was 
superseded  by  the  obvious  good  will  and  predisposiuon  of  the 
population.  The  second  (which  in  the  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment was  necessary)  was  waved  under  the  dictation  of  high 
national  convenience  ;  and  it  is  not  within  our  knowledge,  that 
the  momentous  result  of  transferring  all  Liouisiana  (an  empire 
of  itself)  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  was  attended  with 
an  irregular  movement,  which  it  required  a  sergeant's  guard  to 
repress. 

While  the  Canadas  have  been  haunting  the  British  parlia- 
ment, for  seventy  years,  like  a  wrathful  ghost,  constant^  har- 
assed with  a  legislation  that  never  satisfies  them,  overwhelmed 
with  favors  that  do  not  propitiate,  and  taunted  with  concessions 
which  are  as  grateful  to  a  proud  colony  as  alms-bread  is  to  a 
proud  man,  Liouisiana  has  sprung  up  at  once  into  an  affection- 
ate, congenial  member  of  the  confederacy.  She  was  Catholic ; 
how  did  Protestant  America  deal  with  that  fearfully  sensitive  in- 
terest, the  Catholic  faith  of  her  newly  gathered  brethren? 
The  treaty  of  cession  guaranded  to  them  the  undisturbed  liberty 
of  conscience,  with  the  assurance  that  this  is  uU,  which  any 
communion  in  the  whole  republic  enjoys.  In  Canada,  the 
British  government  tolerates  the  Catholic  faith,  the  faith  of  the 
mass  of  the  population,  (and  next  to  persecution,  toleration  is 
the  most  odious  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  oppression ;  for  the 
power,  that  makes  a  mei:it  of  tolerating,  claims  ipso  facto  the 
right  of  not  tolerating,  that  is,  of  persecuting),  endows  the 
Church  of  England,  and  even  requires  the  professors  of  her 
colleges  in  Canada  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.* 

*  In  the  very  interesting  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  2, 
1828, '  on  the  civil  government  of  the  Canadas,'  Sir  James  MacivnUuk 
observed,  <  In  Upper  Canada,  the  people  were  much  dissappointed,  by 
the  immense  grants  of  land,  which  had  been  made  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  reserves  kept  for  a  church,  which  is  not  the  religion 
of  a  majority  of  the  people.  Such  endowments  may  be  held  sacred, 
when  they  have  been  long  made,  but  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  now 
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LouisiaDa  had  been  both  a  Spanish  and  a  French  colony; 
how  did  republican  America  manage  the  nice  questions  of 
government  and  law  ?  She  guarantied  to  them  the  enjoyment  of 
all  those  portions  of  their  old  law,  which  they  themselves  might 
choose  to  retain ;  declared  them  independent,  and  free  to  adopt 
any  modi6cation  of  republican  government,  that  they  might 
choose  ;  and  admitted  them  into  the  federal  union,  on  terms  of 
equality.  In  Canada,  before  the  question  can  be  answered,  on 
what  footing  England  has  placed  the  law  and  the  government, 
you  must  say  as  to  what  period  of  ten  years  you  inquire  y  for 
two  lustrums  is  an  old  age  for  a  British  charter  in  Canada. 
There  is  the  law  of  1763,  and  the  law  of  1774,  and  the  law 
of  1778,  and  the  law  of  1791,  as  each  new  minister  chooses 
to  make  what  he  deems  experimentum  in  corpore  tfili. 

Most  ardently  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  the  happy  example, 
which  has  so  prosperously  attached  to  our  union,  on  the  south, 
the  French  colony  of  Louisiana,  could  effectually  point  the 
way  to  an  equally  auspicious  junction  of  the  French  colonies 
of  the  north.  What  privileges  would  it  open  for  the  Cana- 
das;  what  collisions  would  it  obviate  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States ;  what  a  relief  would  it  afibrd 
to  England ;  what  a  noble  accession  would  it  constitute  to 
our  republic.  Great  Britain,  of  course,  in  the  present  improv- 
ed state  of  political  sctence,  can  claim  no  right  to  control  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Canada.  When  this  subject  was  alluded 
to,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate  above  mentioned, 
all  that  was  maintained  in  favor  of  a  perpetuity  of  the  colonial 
bond,  was  that  England  was  bound  io  protect  the  colonies. 
This  obligation,  of  course,  ceases  at  the  will  of  the  colonists. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  England  to  protect  them,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  protected ;  and  if  the  four  British  provinces  in 
North  America  should  to-morrow  propose  to  renounce  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  and  join  the  confederacy  of  the 
United   States,  as  the  Congress  of  1774  invited  them  to  do, 

making  such  endowments  for  a  church  which  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
people,  nor  do  I  understand  the  reffulations,  which  have  been  made 
for  the  new  college  in  Upper  Canada.  I  see,  with  astonishment,  that 
in  a  country,  where  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  professors  must  all  subscribe  to  the  Thir^' 
nine  Articles  ;  so  that  if  Dr  Adam  Smith  were  alive,  he  could  not  ml 
the  chair  of  political  economy,  and  Dr  Black  would  be  excluded  from 
the  chair  of  chemistry.* 
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we  do  not  know  on  what  sound  principles  of  nttund  or  natioai] 
'  law  Great  Britain  could  interpose  an  objection. 

But,  to  return  once  more  to  the  work  before  us,  the  ptssare 
of  Creneral  Lafayette  up  the  Mississippi ;  his  visits  to  St  Louis, 
to  Kaskaskia  in  Illinois,  to  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  to  J^brsoo- 
ville  in  Indiana,  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio ;  his  return  to  this  neigh- 
borhood, to  assist  in  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  mono- 
ment  on  Bunker  Hill;  his  excurskm  to  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Maine ;  his  return  through  New  York,  Philadel* 
phia,  and  Balumore,  to  Washington }  his  valediction  at  Wash- 
ington ;  his  passage  back  to  France,  and  his  reception  at 
home, — the  topics  which  fill  the  residue  of  the  second  vohime, 
are  richly  diversified  with  interesting  matter  of  eveiy  kind. 
We  might  specify  his  rencounter  with  a  female  Indian,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  civilized,  and  returned  to  savage  life,  the 
daughter  of  a  chief  who  had  served  under  Lafayette  in  1778, 
and  received  from  him  a  written  testimonial  to  his  diaracter ; 
the  interview  at  Nashville  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  the  disaster  on  the  Ohio,  occasioned  by  a  nag ;  the 
visit  to  Mr  Grallatin ;  the  whole  ceremonial  of  Bunker  Hill ; 
and  the  farewell  scene  at  Washington.  But  we  have  left  our- 
selves no  space  for  further  extracts. 

There  are  those  who  deny  to  General  Lafayette  the  name 
of  a  great  man.  This  is  a  vague  phrase,-  hard  to  define,  of  an 
acceptation  somewhat  dependent  on  the  circle  in  which  it  is 
used.  Does  goodness  belong  to  greatness,  and  make  a  part  of 
it?  Who  is  there,  that  has  run  through  such  a  career  with  so 
liule  reproach  ?  Are  military  courage  and  conduct  the  test  of 
greatness?  Lafayette  was  trusted  by  Washington  with  all  • 
kinds  of  service  ;  the  laborious  and  the  complicated,  which  re- 
quired patience  and  skill ;  the  perilous,  that  demanded  nerve ; 
and  we  see  him  keeping  up  a  pursuit,  efiecting  a  retreat,  out- 
manceuvriog  an  enemy,  and  heading  an  assault,  with  equal 
reputation  and  success.  Are  the  willingness  to  meet  tremen- 
dous responsibility,  and  the  cool  and  brave  administration  of 
gigantic  power,  proofs  of  greatness  ?  Lafayette  commanded  in 
chief  the  national  guard  of  France,  three  millions  of  bayonets. 
Is  the  fortitude,  required  to  resist  the  urgency  of  a  multitude 
pressing  onward  their  leader  to  crime,  a  trait  of  true  greatness  ? 
Behold  Lafayette,  when  he  might  have  been  the  chief,  be- 
coming the  fugitive  of  the  French  revolution.  Is  the  solitaij 
and  unaided  opposition  of  a  good  citizen  to  the  pretensiotts  of 
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an  absolute  raler,  whose  power  was  as  boundless  as  his  am* 
bition,  an  effi>rt  of  greatness  ?  Read  the  letter  of  Lafayette  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  refusing  to  vote  for  him  as  consul  for 
life.  Is  a  voluntary  return,  in  advancing  years,  to  the  direction 
of  affiiirs,  at  a  moment  like  that  when  the  ponderous  machinery 
of  the  French  empire  was  flying  asunder,  stunning,  rending, 
crushing,  annihilating  thousands  on  every  side,  a  mark  of  great- 
ness ?  Consider  his  calmness  at  the  tribune,  when  allied  Eu- 
rope was  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  Napoleon  yet  stood  in  hia 
desperation  and  at  bay.  And  add  to  all  this  the  dignity,  the 
]no[Miety,  the  cheerfulness,  the  matchless  discretion  of  his  con- 
duct, in  the  strange,  new  position,  in  which  he  was  placed  in 
tins  country.  Those  who  deny  such  a  man  the  meed  of  great- 
ness, may  award  it,  if  they  please,  to  their  Alexanders  and 
CiBsars,  their  Frederics  and  their  Wellingtons. - 


Art.  Vm. — A  Tear  in  Spain.     By  a  Toung  American. 
Boston.    Hilliard,  Gray,  b  Co.   8vo.   pp.  395. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  certainly  a  sprightly,  sensible, 
well  informed  traveller,  with  great  activity  of  observation,  a 
good  talent  at  narration,  and  not  deficient  in  the  power  of  pre- 
senting scenes  and  objects  to  the  reader's  imagination.  In 
October,  1826,  he  finds  himself  at  Perpignan  in  the  South  of 
France,  which  be  is  the  more  willing  to  leave  behind  for  Spain, 
as  he  had  been  disappointed  in  the  scenery,  and  especially, 
what  he  expected  to  find  the  most  delightful,  the  vineyards, 
which,  instead  of  answering  to  the  brilliant  picture  he  had  fan- 
cied, appeared  very  like  our  bean-fields  or  bop-fields ;  and  as 
the  cold  north  wind  had  withered  and  scattered  the  vine  leaves, 
and  the  props,  which  answer  to  our  bean-poles  or  hop-poles, 
had  been  jreraoved  to  be  housed  for  the  winter,  the  prospect  of 
the  naked  fields  offered  no  charms  to  detain  him  from  passing 
the  Pyrenees.  He  found  little  of  the  Arcadia  which  he  had 
imagined  in  this  part  of  France,  except  the  women,  whom  he 
admits  to  be  Arcadian  and  '  beautiful ;  tlieir  glowing  eyes  and 
arch  expression  denoted  intelligence  and  passionate  feeling ; 
while  their  ruddy  hue  and  symmetric  conformation  gave  as- 
surance, that  they  were  both  healthy  and  agile.'     In  short. 
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ibftf  were  rerj  mncfa  tke  the  womeD  of  wuaj  oiker  plxes, 
efpeciaDj  those  of  Spini,  whom  oar  j^Mtthfol  travdier  ooiics  no 
occaskn  of  admirins  and  cdebntiog,  sod,  ire  dmild  aff,  with 
some  excess  of  eothosiasiii,  without,  however,  ■ntrndiag  in j 
offimce  to  the  Spanish  women,  who,  as  wdl  as  those  at  Rou- 
siUon,  are,  we  have  do  doubt,  '  most  CMrinatii^  Greatmes.' 

After  being  warned  orer  oi^  by  an  old  stationaiy  French 
captain,  at  the  same  inn,  of  the  necessi^  of  being  robbed  and 
assassinated  in  Spain,  be  finds  himself,  before  dayligfat  in  the 
morning,  rattling  over  the  drawbridge  of  Perpignan,  oocapyii^ 
a  part  of  one  of  the  three  compartments  of  that  ample  portable 
structure,  a  French  diligence,  drawn  by  two  iriieeMiorses  and 
three  leaders  abreast,  all  managed  by  a  postilioo  who  rides 
the  left  wheel-horse,  a  part  of  his  person  being  insetted  into 
an  immense  pair  of  jackboots,  and  the  rest  fantastical  dressed. 
But  the  equipage  was  not  coomiitted  whoDy  to  the  skill  and 
discretion  of  this  cavalier,  who,  with  the  machine  and  appur- 
tenances, was  under  the  guidance  of  the  director,  whose  place, 
prescribed  by  law,  is  the  round  top,  or  imperial^  a  circular 
i^>artment  on  the  top  of  the  diligence,  wh^ice  he  directs  its 
movement,  and  superintends  its  management,  hot  from  which 
he  had,  in  the  present  instance,  descended  to  occupy  the  ca- 
briolet in  front,  answering  in  some  degree  to  the  seat  of  our 
stage-drivers,  where  he  sat  in   a  sealskin  cap,  sundry  fur 

{'ackets,  with  a  red  comforter  round  his  neck,  contemplating  at 
lis  leisure  the  management  of  the  postilion  and  the  progress 
of  the  engine.  The  dawn  disclosed  bis  room-mates  to  be  a 
French  capuin  going  to  join  his  regiment  at  Barcelona,  and 
the  wife  of  a  sub-lieutenant  going  to  join  her  husband,  who 
was  at  Figueras  in  the  same  service,  both  belon^ng  to  the 
French  army  of  occupation.  The  parties,  thus  brought  into  so 
near  an  intimacy,  and  a  part  of  them  for  the  first  time,  did  not 
reconnoitre  each  other  with  an  indifferent  or  repulsive  silence, 
but  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  some  act  of  politeness,  and 
seemed  to  be  mutually  solicitous  of  making  some  lijtle  sacri- 
fice, each  of  his  own  comfort,  in  behalf  of  the  others.  '  The 
difference  between  the  French,'  says  our  traveller,  •  and  most 
other  nations,  and  the  secret  of  their  enjoying  themselves  in 
almost  every  situation,  is,  that  they  endeavor  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  present,  and  draw  from  it  whatever  amusement 
it  may  be  capable  of  affording.  Uiiliser  ses  moments^  is  a  max- 
im which  they  not  only  utter  frequently,  but  follow  always. 
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They  make  the  most  of  such  society  as  chance  may  send  them, 
are  polite  to  persons  whom  they  never  expect  to  see  again,  and 
thus  often  begin,  where  duller  spirits  end,  by  gaining  the  good 
will  of  all  who  come  near  them.' 

As  seen  from  Perpignan,  says  our  traveller,  the  Pyrenees 
had  stood  in  nigged  perspective,  rising  gradually  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  bending  westward  where  Mont  Perdu 
reared  its  snowy  head  upward  until  it  was  lost  in  the  heavens. 
There  are  three  principal  passes  across  these  mountains,  the 
southernnriost  of  which  was  pursued  by  our  travellers,  which 
winds  along  towards  the  Mediterranean  coast  without  ascend- 
ing to  a  very  great  elevation.  At  Junquera,  the  first  Spanish 
village,  a  strict  scrutiny  was  made  into  the  baggage  for  concealed 
goods,  and  more  especially  for  prohibited  books,  a  long  list, 
including  more  especially  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Marmontel,  with  all  the  modern  metaphysicians  and  economists, 
about  which  the  officers  were  the  more  inquisitive,  as  they  had 
shortly  before  intercepted  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  'Social 
Contract,'  invading  their  territory  under  the  title  of  the  lAvet 
of  the  Saints ;  which  made  our  traveller  apprehensive  for  a 
copy  of  the  *  Henriade '  in  his  baggage,  for  which,  however, 
be  conciliated  the  connivance  of  the  officer  by  a  small  bribe, 
which  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  at  that 
place,  in  regard  to  the  article  of  revenue,  hinted,  would  not  be 
unacceptable  to  him.  The  traveller  remarks  upon  the  striking 
contrast  in  passing  the  barrier  of  the  two  nations.  On  the 
French  side,  the  custom-house  officers  are  snugly  sheltered ; 
gendarmes  J  well  accoutred  and  well  mounted,  patrol  the 
country  in  pursuit  of  robbers,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants in  their  avocations  ;  and  all  those  employed  about  the 
custom-house  are  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness  and  uniformity 
of  their  dress.  On  the  Spanish  side,  miserable  looking  adu- 
aneros  crawl  forth  with  paper  cigars  in  their  mouths,  in  old 
cocked  hats  of  oiled  cloth  and  tattered  cloaks,  from  ruinous 
mud  hovels.  Every  man  carries  a  gun  for  the  protection  of 
his  person  and  property. 

Descending  on  the  Spanish  side,  the  scene  gradually  softens, 
and  the  valleys  are  covered  with  wheat,  vines,  and'jolives,  and 
the  hills  fringed  with  cork  trees. 

'  This  useful  production  is  known  in  Spain  by  the  name  of 
(dcomoque.  It  is  a  species  of  the  encina^  which,  though  of  very 
different  appearance  from  our  oak,  furnishes  a  wood  of  the  same 
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grain,  and  prodaces  acorns,  whieh  are  not  bo  bitter  as  ours,  and 
which,  as  an  article  of  food,  the  poorer  classes  do  not  always  aban- 
don to  the  hogs.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  Sancho  was  a  great 
lover  of  heUotas.  The  cork  tree  grows  to  \jie  height  of  oar  apple 
tree,  and  spreads  its  branches  much  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the 
trunk  is  of  much  greater  dimensions,  and  the  foliage  of  a  more 
gloomy  hue.  Its  trunk  and  branches  are  corered  with  a  thick 
ragged  bark,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  disease.  The  trunk 
alone,  however,  furnishes  a  bark  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  of 
use  in  the  arts.  It  is  first  stripped  away  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  tree  is  fifteen  years  old  ;  but  is  then  of  no  use,  except  to 
burn,  and  is  only  removed  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  stouter 
growth.  In  the  course  of  six  or  eight  years,  the  inner  bark  has 
grown  into  a  cork  of  marketable  quality,  and  continues  to  yield, 
at  similar  intervals,  for  more  than  a  century.'    p.  17. 

Passing  through  Figueras,  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications,  and  Gerona,  no  less  remarkble,  according  to  the 
author,  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  kbors  of  Hercules,  on  the 
way  to  Tordera,  the  diligence  crossed  seyeral  streams  without 
bridges ;  they  came  to  one,  down  the  banks  of  which  the  pos- 
tilion drove  with  the  greatest  speed  to  which  he  coald  provoke 
his  team. 

'  When,  in  the  middle,  however,'  says  the  author,  '  we  were 
near  stopping ;  for  the  river,  which  was  much  swollen,  entered 
at  the  bottom  of  the  diligence,  washing  through  the  wheels,  and 
striking  against  the  flanks  of  our  horses,  until  it  rendered  them 
powerless,  and  had  well  nigh  driven  them  from  their  legs.  They 
were  for  a  moment  at  a  stand  ;  but  the  whip  and  the  voice  of  the 
postilion  encouraged  them  to  greater  exertion,  and,  after  much 
struggling,  they  succeeded  in  dragging  the  coach  over  the  stones 
at  the  bottom  of  the  torrent,  and  in  bringing  it  safely  to  land. 

'  We  were  not  alone  in  this  little  embarrassment ;  for  there  was 
a  party  of  about  a  hundred  Frenchmen  crossing  the  stream  at  the 
same  time.  They  were  going  to  join  a  regiment  at  Barcelona, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vieux  moustaches  among  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  did  not  need  their  stripes  of  service 
to  proclaim  them  veterans,  they  were  all  conscripts,  as  any  one 
who  had  seen  Vcrnet's  inimitable  sketches  would  readily  have 
conjectured.  It  happened  that  there  was  a  small  foot-bridge,  only 
one  plank  in  width,  which  stood  on  upright  posts  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  stream.  The  water  was  now  nearly  even  with  the 
top,  and  in  some  places  flowed  over.  This,  however,  affi>rded  a 
more  agreeable  way  of  crossing,  than  wading  the  river  with  water 
to  the  arm-pits.  The  commander  of  the  party  had  already  passed, 
and  stood,  buttoned  in  his  eapot  and  with  folded  arms,  up<m  an 
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eminence  beyond  the  stream,  watching  the  motions  of  his  follow- 
ers. Those  of  the  soldiers  who  had  already  crossed,  stood  upon 
the  bank,  laughing  and  hallooing  at  the  unsteady  steps  of  the 
conscripts,  as  they  came  faltering  over  with  caps  and  coats  fitting 
them  like  sacks,  and  their  muskets  held  out  before  them  to  assist 
in  maintaining  a  balance.  Though  many  tottered,  only  two  or 
three  fell,  and  these  came  to  land  well  drenched,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  their  comrades.  Last  came  a  young  sub-lieutenant, 
eridently  on  his  first  campaign,  tripping  along  the  plank  with  the 
airy  step  of  a  muscadin.  Unfortunately,  just  as  he  had  cleared 
two  thirds  of  the  bridge,  and  was  quickening  his  pace  with  an  air 
of  great  self<x>mplacency,  a  flaw  of  wind,  rushing  down  the 
ravine,  caught  the  skirts  of  his  oil-cloth  coat,  and  throwing  him 
ont  of  the  perpendicular,  he  fell  full  length,  like  a  thresher  fish, 
upon  the  water.  The  soldiers  respected  the  feelings  of  their  of- 
ficer and  repressed  their  mirth ;  they  rushed  into  the  stream,  each 
with  exclamations  of  anxiety  for  mon  lieutenant^  and  soon  drew 
him  to  land  dripping  with  the  water,  from  which  his  patent  cloak 
had  not  availed  to  protect  him.'    pp.  18,  19. 

The  author  gives  a  very  lively  description  of  the  Catalans 
he  met  with  at  Tordera,  whose  dress  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
striking  and  singular. 

'  The  men  were  of  large  stature,  perfectly  well  made  and  .very 
muscular ;  but  there  seemed  something  sinister  in  their  appear- 
ance, partly  produced  by  the  length  and  shagginess  of  their  hair 
and  the  exaggerated  cast  of  their  countenances ;  partly,  by  the 
graceless  character  of  their  costume.  It  consisted  of  a  short  jack- 
et and  waistcoat  of  green  or  black  velvet,  scarce  descending  half 
way  down  the  ribs,  and  studded  thickly  with  silver  buttons,  at  the 
breasts,  lapels,  and  sleeves ;  the  trowsers  of  the  same  material, 
or  of  nankeen,  being  long,  full,  and  reaching  from  the  ground  to 
the  arm-pits.  Instead  of  shoes,  they  wore  a  hempen  or  straw 
sandal,  which  had  a  small  place  to  admit  and  protect  the  toes, 
and  a  brace  behind  with  cords,  by  means  of  which  it  was  bound 
tightly  to  the  instep.  Their  dark-tanned  and  sinewy  feet  seemed 
strangers  to  the  embarrassment  of  a  stocking,  whilst  their  loins 
were  girt  with  a  sash  of  red  silk  or  woollen.  This  article  of  dress, 
unknown  among  us,  is  universally  worn  by  the  working  classes  in 
Spain,  who  say,  that  it  keeps  the  back  warm,  sustains  the  loins, 
and  prevents  lumbago ;  in  short,  that  it  does  them  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  that  they  would  be  undone  without  it.  Most  of  the 
young  men  had  embroidered  ruffles,  and  collars  tied  by  narrow 
sashes  of  red  or  yellow  silk  ;  some  displayed  within  their  waisW 
coat  a  pair  of  flashy  suspenders  of  green  silk,  embroidered  with 

^bd,  and  adjusted  by  means  of  studs  and  buckles  of  silver.     The 
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most  remarkable  article,  howeTer,  of  this  singalar  dress,  and  by 
no  means  the  most  graceful,  was  a  long  cap  of  red  woollen,  which 
fell  over  behind  the  head,  and  hung  a  long  way  down  the  back, 
giving  the  wearer  the  look  of  a  cut-throat.  Whether  from  the 
association  of  the  bonnet  rouges  or  some  other  prejudice,  or  from 
its  own  intrinsic  ugliness,  I  was  not  able,  during  my  short  stay  in 
Catalonia,  to  overcome  my  repugnance  to  this  detestable  head- 
gear. 

'  As  for  the  women,  some  of  them  were  dressed  in  a  gala  suit  of 
white,  with  silk  slippers  covered  with  spangles ;  but  more  wore  a 
plain  black  frock,  trimmed  with  velvet  of  the  same  color.  They 
were  generally  bare-headed,  just  as  they  had  come  from  their 
dwellings ;  a  few,  returning  perhaps  from  mass,  had  fans  in  their 
hands,  and  on  their  heads  the  mantilUu  The  Spanish  mantiUa  is 
oflen  made  entirely  of  lace,  but  more  commonly  of  black  silk, 
edged  with  the  more  costly  material.  It  is  fastened  above  the 
comb,  and  pinned  to  the  hair,  thence  descending  to  cover  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  ending  in  two  embroidered  points  which 
depend  in  front.  These  are  not  confined,  but  left  to  float  about 
loosely ;  so  that,  with  the  ever-moving  fan,  they  give  full  employ- 
ment to  the  hands  of  the  lady,  whose  unwearied  endeavor  to 
conceal  her  neck  furnishes  a  perpetual  proof  of  her  modesty. 
Though  in  former  times  the  female  foot  was  doomed  in  Spain  to 
scrupulous  concealment,  to  display  it  is  now  no  longer  a  proof  of 
indecency.  The  frock  had  been  much  shortened  among  these 
fiur  Catalans,  each  of  whom  exhibited  a  well-turned  ancle,  ter- 
minated in  a  round,  little  foot,  neatly  shrouded  in  a  thread  stock- 
ing, with  a  red,  a  green,  or  a  black  slipper.  They  were,  besides, 
of  graceful  height  and  figure,  with  the  glow  of  health  deep  upon 
their  checks,  and  eyes  that  spoke  a  burning  soul  within.  There 
was  much  of  the  grace,  and  ease,  and  fascination  of  the  Pro^ 
vencale,  with  a  glow  and  luxuriance  enkindled  by  a  hotter  sun.' 
pp.  19,  20. 

The  author  gives  a  good  sketch  of  the  scene  presenting  it- 
self on  his  coming  in  prospect  of  the  Mediterranean,  soon  after 
leaving  Tordcra,  and  describes  the  journey  as  very  pleasant 
along  the  coast,  where  the  route  often  passes  through  neat- 
looking  villages  of  two  rows  of  houses,  mostly  of  one  story,  with 
plastered  and  whitewashed  walls,  and  roofs  covered  with  red 
tiles.  They  arrived  at  Barcelona  on  Sunday  evening  before 
sunset,  and  entered  the  capital  of  Catalonia  with  the  concourse 
of  the  inhabitants  and  French  officers  and  soldiers,  making  al- 
together a  very  variegated,  fantastical  group,  who  had  been  cot 
to  recreate  themselves  in  the  promenades  and  fields,  and  weqp 
hastening  to  enter  the  town  before  the  gates  should  be  closodk 
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for  the  night.  Here  the  French  captain,  who  bad  been  a  fel- 
low traveller  with  the  author  from  Perpignan,  had  reached  the 
rendezvous  of  his  regiment,  but  they  did  not  separate  for  their 
respective  lodgings  without  exchanging  addresses,  as  a  pledge 
of  further  acquaintance ;  and,  though  we  are  afraid  of  too 
early  exhausting  the  capacity  of  our  article  for  quotations,  we 
cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  very  descriptive  and  ani- 
mated picture  of  this  survivor  of  the  Russian  campaign.  Be- 
sides, the  sketch  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  life  led  by  the  of- 
ficers of  an  army  of  occupation.  Our  traveller  and  a  young 
Frenchman,  with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance  in  the  dili- 
gence, had  no  sooner  settled  their  lodgings  at  the  Fonda  of  the 
Four  J^Tations,  than  they  sallied  out  to  find  those  of  the  captain, 
whom  they  at  length  discovered  in  a  little  room  overlooking 
one  of  the  narrowest  streets  of  Barcelona. 

'  As  we  entered,  he  was  sitting  thoughtfully  on  his  bed,  with  a 
folded  paper  in  his  hand,  one  foot  on  the  ground,  the  other  swing- 
ing. A  tabic,  upon  which  were  a  few  books,  and  a  solitary  chair, 
formed  the  only  furniture  of  the  apartment ;  while  a  schaiko, 
which  hung  from  the  wall  by  its  nailed  throat-lash,  a  sword,  a  pair 
of  foils  and  masks,  an  ample  cloak  of  blue,  and  a  small  portman- 
teau, containing  linen  and  uniform,  constituted  the  whole  travel- 
ling equipage  and  movable  estate  of  this  marching  oflicer.  We 
accommodated  ourselves,  without  admitting  apologies,  on  the  bed 
and  the  chair,  and  our  host  set  about  the  task  of  entertaining  as, 
which  none  can  do  better  than  a  Frenchman.  He  had  just  got  a 
letter  from  a  widow  lady,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  cultivated 
when  last  in  Barcelona,  and  was  musing  upon  the  answer.  In- 
deed, his  amatory  correspondence  seemed  very  extensive  ;  for  he 
took  one  billet  which  he  had  prepared  from  the  cuff  of  his  capot, 
and  a  second  from  the  fold  of  his  bonnet,  and  read  them  to  us. 
They  were  full  of  extravagant  stuff,  rather  remarkable  for  warmth 
than  delicacy,  instead  of  a  signature  at  the  bottom,  had  a  heart 
transfixed  with  an  arrow,  and  were  done  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
cocked  hat.  As  for  the  widow,  he  did  not  know  where  to  find 
words  sweet  enough  for  her ;  and  protested  that  he  had  half  a 
mind  to  send  her  the  remaining  one  of  a  pair  of  mustaches,  which 
he  had  taken  from  his  lip  afler  the  campaign  of  Russia,  and 
which  he  presently  produced,  of  enormous  length,  from  a  volume 
of  tactics. 

*  When  we  were  about  to  depart,  our  captain  said  that  he  was 

going  to  the  caserne  of  his  regiment,  to  assist  in  an  assault  of  arms 

which  was  to  be   given  by  the  officers,  and  asked  us  to  go  with 

jJbim.    The  scene  of  the  assault  was  a  basement  room.    The  pave- 
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ment  of  pounded  mortar  was  covered  with  plank,  to  make  it  more 
pleasant  to  the  feet.  We  found  a  couple  already  fencing,  and 
our  companion  soon  stripped  to  prepare  for  the  encounter.  It 
was  sin^ar  to  see  the  simplicity  of  his  dress.  When  he  removed 
his  boots  to  put  on  the  sandal,  his  feet  were  without  stockings, 
and  under  his  close-buttoned  capot  there  was  no  waistcoat,  noth- 
ing to  cover  his  shaggy  breast,  but  a  coarse  linen  shirt  without  a 
coUar ;  for  the  French  officers  wear  nothing  about  the  neck  be- 
side a  stock  of  black  velvet  edged  with  white.  Having  taken 
off  the  sword-belt  which  hung  from  his  shoulder,  and  bound  his 
suspenders  round  his  loins,  he  rolled  his  sleeves  up,  chose  a  mask 
and  foil,  and  was  ready  to  step  into  the  arena.  It  appeared  that 
our  captain  was  master  of  his  weapon,  from  the  difficulty  in  find- 
ing him  an  antagonist  This,  however,  was  at  length  removed, 
by  the  stepping  forth  of  a  close-built  little  sabreur.  It  was  a  fine 
display  of  manly  grace,  to  see  the  opening  salutations  of  courtesy, 
and  the  fierce  contest  that  ensued,  as  they  alternately  attack^ 
and  defended,  winding  themselves  within  the  guard  of  each  other 
with  the  stealth  and  quickness  of  the  serpent,  and  glaring  from 
within  their  masks  with  eyes  of  fire.  The  buttons  of  their  foils 
were  not  covered  with  leather,  as  is  usual  among  more  moderate 
fencers,  lest  the  motion  of  the  points  should  be  embarrassed. 
Hence  the  rough  edges,  as  they  grazed  the  arm  or  struck  full 
upon  the  breast,  brought  blood  in  several  places.  This  same 
weapon,  the  foil,  is  generally  used  by  the  French  military  in  du- 
els, with  the  single  preparation  of  cutting  off  the  button.  When 
tlie  assault  was  concluded,  the  antagonists  removed  their  masks 
and  shook  hands,  as  is  the  custom,  in  order  to  remove  any  irrita- 
tion that  might  have  occurred  during  the  contest  Then  com- 
menced a  brisk  and  earnest  conversation  upon  the  performance, 
furnishing  matter  for  many  compliments  and  never-ending  dis- 
cussion. During  a  year's  residence  in  France,  I  had  never  be- 
fore met  with  any  one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  campaign  of 
Russia ;  as  I  now  looked,  however,  upon  the  muscular  arms  of 
the  captain  and  his  iron  conformation,  I  was  not  surprised  that  he 
had  been  of  the  few  who  had  gone  through  the  horrors  of  that 
disastrous  expedition.'    pp.  23,  ^. 

Our  traveller's  room  at  the  inn  overlooked  a  field  encum- 
bered with  the  ruins  of  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  which  had 
been  demolished  during  the  troubles  of  the  Peninsula.  The  site 
had  been  sold  under  the  constitution ;  and  the  purchasers 
were  already  collecting  materials  to  build,  when  church  and 
state,  and  the  French  army  under  the  Duke  of  Angoulemey 
dispossessed  them  of  their  purchase  ;  and  the  Capuchins,  now 
returning  one  after  another,  like  bees  hovering  about  their  de- 
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ed,  red  woollen  cap  is  common  to  both  dislricts.     The  leg  is       , 
either   bare   or   covered  with  a   footless  stocking  or   a   sort 
of  leathern  gaiters.     Instead  of  the  velvet  jacket  and  silver      J 
buttons  of  the  Catalan,    llie  Valeocian   wears  a  sort  of  sack-      % 
formed  garment  over  his  shoulders,  which  serves  both  as  a  bag       j 
and  a  garment.     In  ibis  he  carries  the  seed-corn  in  sowing  or       1 
planting  in  the  Gelds.     At  this  little  town  of  Aniposia,  on  ibe       | 
bank  oTthe  Kbro,  the  writer  fills  his  journal  with  a  group  of       ' 
card-playei's  before  the  entrance  of  ihe  court-yard  of  the  inn, 
sitting  with   their  bare    legs  crossed,   very    intenl  upon  iheir 
game ;  and  the  motley  collection  of  hoses,  straw  patiniers,  fodder 
for  the  mules,  and  supper  for  the  guests  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  inn.     He  remarks  that  pork  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  al- 
most every  dish,  the  frequent  use  of  which  hy  the  Spaniards 
grew  out  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  when  the  eating  of 
this  meat  was  a  practical  profession  of  faith,  and  proof  of  or- 
thodoxy. 

As  this  part  of  the  tour,  from  (he  Ehro  to  Valencia,  afibrda 
the  author  an  opportunity  of  treating  his  readers  to  a  robbery, 
we  ought  to  give  some  little  account  of  his  companions,  by  way 
of  inti'oduction   to  this   incident.     They  consisted  of  a  Valeii-       J 
cian  shopkeeper,  dressed  in  as  many  colors  as  a  harlequin,  but      1 
afable  and  good-natured  withal ;  his  wife,  a  Utile  en  ban  point,    .  ^ 
as  is  usual  with  Spanish   married   ladies;  with  iheir  pretty     I 
daughter  of  fifteen  ;  a  company  of  Valencian  students,  dres^       . 
ed  in  black,  as  usual  in   Spain,  without  even  the  relief  of  b 
vhite  collar ;  and  a  friar.     Our  traveller  is  as  much  troubled 
with  the  rapacity  of  his  young  companions  at  this  Amposta  inn, 
as  Captain  Hall  was  with  that  of  his  fellow-guests  at  the  inns 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  author  admits,  that  the  magnifi- 
cent apartments  and  luxurious  tables  of  a  North  River  steam- 
boat adbrd  a  scene  of  equal  vivacity  of  appetite.    These  black, 
little  Catalan  collegians  incontinently  plunged  into  the  first  dishes 
with  a  very  keen  alacrity,  to  the  inconvenience  of  their  fellow- 
liaasters,  who  were  for  a  time  obliged  to  be  content  with    what 
the  intrepid  youths  spared  of  each   dish.     But  after  assuaging 
their  ardor  by  repeated  assuulls  upon  the  garlic-flavored  viands,  ^ 
they  began  to  offer  to  oihers  the  dishes  of  which  they  had  par-   . 
taken,   and   at  length  to  help  others  before  serving  themselves. 
Their  politeness  was  more  particularly  directed  to  the  fair  f^a- 
Unciana  ;    and  when  tlie  desert  came,  each  one  of  diem  who 
sal  near,  after  paring  an  apple,  ofiered  her  a  portion  of  it  on 
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the  end  of  a  knife,  which  she  always  accepted,  eating  either  the 
whole  or  a  part,  as  if  obliged  so  to  do  by  usage.  And  the 
young  men  accompanied  these  civilities  with  sundry  gallant 
specclics,  all  which  seemed  to  be  a  great  viollEition  of  propriety 
to  our  young  traveller,  who  was  fresh  from  the  modest 
reserve  of  Frcncli  damsels ;  but  not  so  to  the  parents,  who  felt 
quite  secure  while  their  daughter  was  in  their'  sight ;  nor  to  the 
young  lady  herself,  who  received  the  civilities  in  good  part, 
and  occasionally  replied  to  the  compliments  of  her  new  ac- 
quaintances with  a  sprightly  freedom. 

The  diligence  started  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
while  it  was  winding  about  the  hills,  and  ascending  and  de- 
scending the  declivities  along  the  coast,  on  its  way  to  Valencia, 
the  conductor  (mayoral)  being  comfortably  rolled  up  in  his 
box  asleep,  having  left  his  team  to  Ills  postilion,  Jos^  or  Pepe, 
whom  he  aflectionately  called  Pepito,  an  interesting,  sprighdy 
boy ;  and  while  our  traveller,  who,  together  with  his  companions, 
had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  was  just  dreaming  of  being  on 
the  last  stai;o  of  his  journey  towards  his  home,  the  coach  was 
suddenly  stopped,  and  the  momentum  of  his  body,  acquired 
from  its  velocity,  threw  him  against  the  forward  pannel,  and 
cDectually  dispersed  his  dreams. 

*  Tliorc  were  voices  without,  8i)eaking  in  accents  of  violence,  and 
whose  idiom  was  not  of  my  coimtry.  I  now  raised  myself  erect 
on  my  svaty  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  directed  them  out  of  the  win- 
dows. 

*  By  the  lijrht  of  a  lantern  that  blazed  from  the  top  of  the  dili- 
goucu  I  could  discover  that  this  part  of  the  road  was  skirted  by 
oliv(*  tn'os  ;  and  that  tlie  mules  having  come  in  contact  with  some 
obstacle  to  their  progress,  had  been  curtailedof  their  open  column, 
and  l)rought  togctlier  into  a  close  huddle,  where  they  stood  as  if 
afraid  to  move,  witli  pricked  cars  and  frightened,  gazing  upon 
each  other  in  dumb  wonder  at  the  unaccustomed  interruption. 
A  single  glance  to  the  right  hand  gave  a  clue  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery. Just  beside  the  lore  wheel  of  the  diligence  stood  a  man 
dressed  in  that  wild  garb  of  Valencia  which  I  had  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  Amposta.  His  red  cap  was  drawn  closely  over  his 
forehead,  reaching  far  down  the  back,  and  his  striped  manta,  in- 
^if *^ij^^  being  rolled  round  him,  hung  unembarrassed  from  one 
shoulder.  Whilst  liis  lell  leg  was  thrown  forward  in  preparation, 
a  musket  was  levelled  in  his  hands,  along  the  barrel  of  which  his 
eye  glared  so  fiercely  upon  the  visage  of  the  conductor,  then  in 
contact  with  the  end  of  it,  that  it  seemed  to  reflect  the  light  of 
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the  lantern.  On  the  other  side  the  scene  was  somewhat  different 
Pepe  heing  awake  when  the  interruption  took  place,  was  at  once 
sensible  of  its  nature.  He  had  abandoned  the  reins,  and  jumped 
from  his  seat  to  the  road-side,  intending  to  escape  among  the 
trees.  Unhappy  youth,  that  he  should  not  have  accomplished  his 
purpose !  He  was  met  by  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  ere  he  had 
scarce  touched  the  ground,  and  a  third  ruffian  appearing  at  the 
same  moment  from  the  treacherous  concealment  of  the  tree  to- 
wards which  he  started,  he  was  effectually  taken  and  brought 
round  into  the  road,  where  he  was  made  to  stretch  himself  oaf 
upon  his  face,  as  had  already  been  done  with  the  conductor. 

*  I  could  now  distinctly  hear  one  of  these  robbers — for  such  they 
were — inquire  in  Spanish  of  the  mayoral  as  to  the  number  of 
passengers  he  had  brought ;  if  any  were  armed  ;  whether  there 
was  any  money  in  the  diligence  ;  and  then,  as  a  conclusion  to  the 
interrogatory,  demanding  *' La  bolsal^*  in  a  more  angry  tone. 
The  poor  fellow  did  as  he  was  told  ;  he  raised  himself  high  enough 
to  draw  a  large  leathern  purse  from  an  inner  pocket,  and,  stretch- 
ing his  hand  upward  to  deliver  it,  he  said,  **  Toma  ustcd  cahaUero^ 
pero  no  me  quita  vsted  la  vida  !  "  or,  "  Take  it,  sir,  but  leave  my 
life ! "  Such,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  his  intention.  He 
went  to  the  road-side,  and  bringing  a  stone  from  a  large  heap 
which  had  been  collected  to  be  broken  and  thrown  on  the  road, 
he  fell  to  beating  the  mayoral  upon  the  head  with  it.  The  un- 
happy man  when  thus  assailed,  sent  forth  the  most  piteous  cries 
for  misericordia  and  piedad;  he  invoked  the  interposition  of 
Jesu  Christo,  Santiago  Apostol  y  3fartir,  La  Virgen  del  Pilar ^ 
and  all  those  sainted  names,  which,  being  accustomed  himself  to 
hear  pronounced  with  awful  reverence,  were  most  likely  to  prove 
efficacious  in  arresting  the  fury  of  his  assassin.  But  he  might  as 
well  have  asked  pity  of  the  stone  that  smote  him  as  of  the  wretch 
to  whose  fell  fury  it  had  furnished  a  weapon.  He  struck  and 
struck  again,  until  becoming  at  length  more  earnest  in  the  task  he 
laid  his  musket  beside  him  and  worked  with  both  hands  upon  his 
victim.  The  cries  for  pity  which  blows  at  first  excited,  blows  at 
length  quelled.  They  had  gradually  increased  with  the  suffering 
to  the  most  terrible  shrieks,  and  when  this  became  too  strong  to 
bear,  it  worked  its  own  cure.  The  shrieks  declined  into  low  and 
inarticulate  moans,  which,  with  a  deep  drawn  and  agonized  gasp 
for  breath  and  an  occasional  convulsion,  alone  remained  to  show 
that  the  vital  principle  had  not  yet  departed. 

•  It  fared  no  better,  nay  even  worse  with  Pepe,  though  instead  of 
the  cries  for  pity  which  had  availed  the  mayoral  so  little,  he  utter- 
ed nothing  but  low  moans  that  died  away  in  the  dust  beneath  him. 
One  might  have  thought  that  the  youthful  appearance  of  the  lad 
would  have  ensured  him  compassion.     But  the  case  was  differeuC 
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The  robbers  were  doubtless  of  Amposta,  and  being  acquainted 
with  him,  dreaded  recognition ;  so  that  what  in  almost  any  situa- 
tion in  the  world  would  have  formed  a  claim  to  kindness  was  here 
an  occasion  of  cruelty.  When  both  the  victims  had  been  render- 
ed insensible,  there  was  a  short  pause,  and  a  oonsultation  followed 
in  a  low  tone  between  the  ruffians ;  and  then  they  proceeded  to 
execute  the  further  plans  which  had  been  concerted  between  them. 
The  first  went  round  to  the  lefl  side  of  the  diligence,  and  having 
unhooked  the  iron  shoe  and  placed  it  under  the  wheel  as  an  addi- 
tional security  against  escape,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  interior, 
and,  mounting  on  the  steps,  I  could  hear  him  distinctly  uttering  a 
terrible  threat  in  Spanish,  and  demanding  an  ounce  of  gold  &m 
each  of  the  passengers.  This  was  answered  by  an  expostulation 
from  the  Yalencian  store-keeper,  who  said  that  they  had  not  so 
much  money,  but  what  they  had  would  be  given  willingly.  There 
was  then  a  jingling  of  purses,  some  pieces  dropping  on  the  floor 
in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the  moment.  Having  remained  a 
moment  in  the  door  of  the  interior,  he  did  not  come  to  the  eabrith 
letf  but  passed  at  once  to  the  rotunda.  Here  he  used  great  cau- 
tion, doubtless  from  having  seen  the  evening  before  at  Amposta 
that  it  contained  no  women,  but  six  young  students  who  were  all 
stout  fellows.  They  were  made  to  come  down  one  by  one  from 
their  strong  hold,  deliver  their  money  and  watches,  and  then  lie 
down  flat  upon  their  faces  in  the  road. 

'  Meanwhile,  the  second  robber,  after  consulting  with  bis  com- 
panion, had  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  zagal  Pepe  lay  rolling 
fix>m  side  to  side.  As  he  went  towards  him  he  drew  a  knife  from 
the  folds  of  his  sash,  and  having  opened  it  he  placed  one  of  his 
naked  legs  on  either  side  of  his  victim.  Pushing  aside  the  jacket 
of  the  youth,  he  bent  forward  and  dealt  him  many  blows,  moving 
over  every  part  of  the  body  as  if  anxious  to  leave  none  unsaluted. 
The  young  priest,  my  companion,  shrunk  back  into  his  comer, 
and  hid  his  face  within  his  shivering  fingers ;  but  my  own  eyes 
seemed  spell-bound,  for  I  could  not  withdraw  them  from  the  cruel 
spectacle,  and  my  ears  were  more  sensible  than  ever.  Though 
the  windows  at  the  front  and  sides  were  still  closed,  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  each  stroke  of  the  murderous  knife  as  it  entered  its 
victim  ;  it  was  not  a  blunt  sound  as  of  a  weapon  that  meets  with 
positive  resistance ;  but  a  hollow  hissing  noise  as  if  the  household 
implement,  made  to  part  the  bread  of  peace,  performed  unwilling- 
ly its  task  of  treachery.  This  moment  was  the  unhappiest  of  my 
life  ;  and  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  if  any  situation  could  be 
more  worthy  of  pity  than  to  die  the  dog's  death  of  poor  Pepe,  it 
was  to  be  compelled  to  witness  his  fate  without  the  power  to  raise 
an  arm  of  interposition. 

*  Having  completed  the  deed  to  his  satis&ction,  this  coId-bkK)ded 
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murderer  came  to  the  door  of  the  cabriolei,  and  endeavored  to 
open  it  He  shook  it  violently,  calling  to  us  to  assist  him  ;  but  it 
had  chanced  hitherto  that  we  had  always  got  out  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  young  priest,  who  had  never  before  been  in  a  diligence, 
thought  from  the  circumstance  that  there  was  but  one  door,  and 
therefore  answered  the  fellow  that  he  must  go  to  the  other  side. 
On  the  first  arrival  of  these  unwelcome  visiters,  I  had  taken  a 
valuable  watch  which  I  wore,  from  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
stowed  it  snugly  in  my  boot ;  but  when  they  fell  to  beating  in  the 
heads  of  our  guides  I  bethought  me  that  the  few  dollars  I  carried 
in  my  purse  might  not  satisfy  them,  and  replaced  it  again  in  readi- 
ness to  be  delivered  at  the  shortest  notice.  These  precautions 
were,  however,  unnecessary.  The  third  ruffian,  who  had  continu- 
ed to  make  the  circuit  of  the  diligence  with  his  musket  in  his 
hand,  paused  a  moment  in  the  road  ahead  of  us,  and  having  placed 
his  head  to  the  ground  as  if  to  listen,  presently  came  and  spoke 
in  an  under  tone  to  his  companions.  The  conference  was  but  a 
short  one.  They  stood  a  moment  over  the  mayoral  and  struck 
his  head  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets,  whilst  the  fellow  who 
had  before  used  the  knife  returned  to  make  a  few  farewell  thrusts, 
and  in  another  moment  they  had  all  disappeared  from  around  us. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  darkness,  which  was  only  partly  dispel- 
led by  the  lantern  which  had  enabled  me  to  see  what  occurred  so 
immediately  before  me,  we  were  not  at  once  sensible  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  robbers,  but  continued  near  half  an  hour  after 
Cheir  disappearance  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  lefl  us. 
The  short  breathing  and  chattering  of  teeth,  lately  so  audible 
from  within  the  interior,  gradually  subsided,  and  were  succeeded 
by  whispers  of  the  females,  and  soon  after  by  words  pronounced 
in  a  louder  tone ;  whilst  our  mutilated  guides  by  groans  and  writh- 
ing gave  evidence  of  returning  animation.     My  companion  and  I 
slowly  let  down  the  windows  beside  us,  and  having  looked  round 
awhile  we  opened  the  door  and  descended.     The  door  of  the  in- 
terior stood  open  as  it  had  been  lefl,  and  those  within  sat  each  in 
his  place  in  anxious  conversation.     In  the  rear  of  the  coach  was 
a  black  heap  on  the  ground,  which  I  presently  recognised  for  the 
six  students  who  had  occupied  the  rotunda,  and  who  having  been 
made  to  come  down  one  by  one,  deliver  their  money  and  watches, 
and  then  stretch  themselves  out  in  the  road  upon  their  faces,  made 
the  oddest  figure  one  can  conceive,  rolled  up  m  their  black  cloaks, 
and  with  their  cocked  hats  of  the  same  solemn  color,  emerging 
at  intervals  from  out  the  heap.     As  we  came  cautiously  towards 
them,  they  whispered  among  each  other,  and  then  first  one  lifled 
his  head  to  look  at  us,  and  then  another,  until  finding  that  we 
were  of  the  party  they  all  rose  at  once  like  a  cloud,  notwithstand- 
ing the  threat  which  the  robbers  made  to  them  at  their  departure, 
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M  wif  afterwvds  heard,  «i>  wait  bf  tfae  roii  iMJe  aad 
the  first  person  who  shooid  offisr  to  slir/     ppu  47-^301 

Id  this  dtstreased  cooditim  the  partj  were  ob^ed  to 
as  they  were,  io  the  hizbwaj,  ootil  the  aUsUt  of  a  ne^Uor- 
ing  Tillage  could  be  seat  for.  At  lengril  a  fat  little  -officer 
appeared,  with  a  red  cockade  in  token  of  bb  loyahj ;  and 
when  be  had  rerj  deliberatelj  taken  note  of  the  transaction, 
and  ttie  two  mangled  conductors  bad  been  pot  into  a  cait  to 
be  carried  back  to  Amposta,  where  tbej  both  died  of  tiieir 
wounds,  two  of  the  patrolling  guards,  whose  busineaB  it  is  to 
scour  the  country  in  pursuit  of  robbers,  cut  the  rope,  which 
had  been  stretched  across  the  road  and  had  so  snddeidj  stop- 
ped the  mules,  and  conducted  the  diligence  on  to  San  Carlos^ 
the  next  village  on  their  route.  They  proceeded  on  to  Valen- 
cia without  any  other  accident,  passing  on  the  way  throi^ 
Murviedro,  a  small  town  on  the  coast,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  north  from  Valencia,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saguntum, 
which  the  author  commemorates  by  giving  a  short  accocmt  of 
Hannibal's  siege.  From  Valencia  the  route  still  keeps  the 
coast,  for^  but  not  towards^  Madrid  some  fifty  miles  to  the  city 
of  San  Felipe,  which  is  as  far  as  Valencia  from  Madrid*  At 
San  Feline,  the  road  turns  in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  the 
capital  ot  Spain,  and  after  rising  gradually  until  it  has  ascended 
to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet,  you  come  to  the  wide  plain 
of  New  Castile,  in  which  rises  the  branches  of  the  river  Gua- 
diana,  which  discharges  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Portugal.  This  plain  the  author  represents  at  this  sea- 
son, early  in  November,  as  being  sufficiently  chill,  dreary,  and 
monotonous.  Small  decaying  villages  are  scattered  at  great 
distances,  between  which  are  no  habitations,  as  the  danger  of 
robbery  prevents  the  inhabitants  from  dispersing  tlieir  dwellings ; 
and  not  a  tree  or  shrub  is  to  be  seen  in  the  wide  unbroken 
prospect.  Tiiis  nakedness  of  the  country  is  occasioned  by  a 
prejudice  of  the  inhabitants,  that  trqes,  by  giving  shelter  to  birds, 
would  only  invite  invaders  to  their  scanty  crops.  According 
to  the  description  given  by  the  author,  it  seems  a  strip  lying 
between  the  highlands  and  Mediterranean,  along  his  route,  is 
comparaiivolv  fertile,  populous,  and  busy ;  but  on  ascending  to 
the  wide  table-land,  for  almost  the  whole  distance  to  Madrid, 
the  signs  of  fertility  and  industry  disappear. 

And  so  our  conductor  brings  us  to  Madrid,  having  met  and 
being  about  to  meet  a  thousand   adventures,  and   noting  a 
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thousand  circumstances,  characteristic  of  Spanish  character, 
manners,  and  ways  of  life,  which  we  cannot  notice.  Indeed 
we  have  not  often  travelled  with  a  writer,  who  selected  his  ob- 
jects and  incidents  better,  prosed  less,  or  described  and  narra- 
ted in  a  more  graphic  and  lively  style,  or  made  more  sensible 
and  pertinent  remarks.  His  journal  at  Madrid  from  the  fifth 
or  sixth  of  November,  to  the  eleventh  of  April,  including  his 
excursions  to  Segovia  and  Toledo,  is  full  of  interest  and  infor- 
mation. Among  the  numerous  passages  which  might  be  se- 
lected in  this  part  of  the  work  (for  the  difficulty  is  in  choosing, 
not  in  finding),  we  take  the  account  of  Don  Valentin  with 
whom  he  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  winter,  as  throwing  inci- 
dentally some  light  upon  the  government,  the  character  of  the 
king,  and  the  state  of  things  in  Spain.  He  had  already  agreed 
with  his  instructer,  an  impurificadoy  that  is,  a  person  who  had 
been  in  service  under  the  constitution,  and  had  not  received 
that  sort  of  acquittal  granted,  by  certain  associations  of  loyalists, 
to  those  who  bad  not  been  flagrant  patriots,  and   who  would 

Eay  for  this  purification.  This  person  was  Don  Diego,  who 
ad,  under  the  constitution,  been  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  Diego  recommended  to  his  pupil  to  take 
lodgings  at  Don  Valentin's,  of  whom  the  following  account  is 
given.. 

'  Don  Valentin  was  a  native  of  Logronio  in  the  fertile  canton  of 
Rioja.  He  was  by  birth  a  hidalgo^  or  noble  in  the  small  way,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Don  Quixote,  and  had  been  of  some  importance 
in  his  own  town,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  regidores.  In  the 
political  ups  and  downs  of  his  cpuntry,  he  had  several  times 
changed  his  residence  and  occupation ;  was  by  turns  a  dealer  in 
cattle  which  he  purchased  in  France  or  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Peninsula,  to  strengthen  the  stomachs  of  the  combatants, 
who  disputed  for  the  possession  of  Spain ;  or  else  a  cloth  mer- 
chant, keeping  his  shop  in  the  same  house  where  he  now  lived, 
near  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  His  last  occupation  was  interrupted, 
according  to  his  own  account,  in  a  very  singular  way.  Whilst  he 
had  been  regidor  in  Logronio,  the  Ayuntamiento  of  the  town  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  hiding-place  in  which  some  French 
troops,  in  retreating  rapidly  towards  the  frontier,  had  deposited  a 
large  quaiitity  of  plate  and  valuables,  robbed  from  the  royal  palace. 
On  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  the  account  of  the  buried  plate 
reached  his  ears ;  and  having  likewise  learned  that  there  was  a 
man  in  Madrid  who  knew  where  it  had  been  concealed,  he  sent 
at  once  for  Don  Valentin,  who  was  the  person  in  question.     When 
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informed  by  hu  majesty  that  he  wis  required  to  eoedact  a  party 
to  the  place  of  concealment,  he  was  reluctant  to  comply.  He 
urged  the  situation  of  his.  affairs.  If  his  store  continued  open,  it 
would  be  pillaged  by  the  clerks,  who  are  the  most  unprincipled 
fellows,  except  the  escribanos^  to  be  found  in  Spain ;  and  if  it  were 
to  be  shut  up,  he  would  lose  both  present  and  future  .custom. 
Besides,  the  other  regidares,  his  colleagues  in  the  municipality, 
were  yet  alive  and  still  resided  at  Logronio.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  his  majesty  would  not  send  him  from  his  .affairs,  for  he  was 
but  a  poor  man,  and  had  a  wife  and  daughter.  These  excuses, 
however,  were  not  satisfactory,  and  were  set  aside.  Ferdinand 
promised  to  recompense  all  losses  that  Don  Valentin  might  sustain 
by  abandoning  his  trade,  and  to  pay  him  well  for  the  sacrifice ; 
he  ended  by  putting  it  upon  his  loyalty.  Don  Valentin  was  an 
Old  Castilian ;  so  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  sold  out,  shut  hiB 
shop  and  went  off  to  Rioja. 

*  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  small  number  of  persons  who 
had  been  knowing  to  the  secret,  or  to  the  sacredness  with  which 
the  Spaniards  regard  everything  which  belongs  to  their  religion 
and  their  king,  tlie  treasure  was  all  found  untouched  in  the  place 
of  its  concealment.  It  was  brought  safely  to  Madrid,  Don  Valen- 
tin being  at  the  expense  of  transportation.  He  now  presents  hb 
various  claims  to  government,  for  damages  suffered  by  loss  of 
trade,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  including  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  foot  soldiers,-  who  had  served  as  escort,  which  he  had 
defrayed  from  his  own  purse.  These  claims  were  readily  admit- 
ted, and  an  early  day  appointed  for  their  liquidation.  The  day  at 
length  comes,  but  the  money  does  not  come  with  it  Don  Valen- 
tin has  an  audience  of  the  king ;  for  no  king  can  be  more  accessi- 
ble than  Ferdinand.  He  receives  the  royal  word  for  the  payment ; 
for  no  king  could  be  more  compliant  He  has  many  audiences, 
receives  many  promises,  but  no  money.  Meantime  he  lives  upon 
hope,  and  the  more  substantial  balance  remaining  from  the  sale  of 
his  stock.  Those  were  near  failing  together  wli^n  the  year  1820 
brought  some  relief  to  the  misfortunes  of  Spain.  It  likewise  im- 
proved the  condition  of  Don  Valentin.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
publicity  which  was  allowed  in  Spain  by  the  new  system,  he  es- 
tablishes a  reading-room,  were  all  the  daily  papers  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  were  regularly  received.  This 
went  on  very  well,  until  the  French,  who  never  yet  came  to  Spain 
on  any  good  errand,  overthrew  the  Constitution.  The  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  fell  with  it  Don  Valentin  was*  invited  to 
shut  up  his  reading-room,  and  he  once  more  retired  to  live  upon 
his  savings,  amounting  to  some  ten  or  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
which  ho  had  stowed  away  in  a  secret  corner  of  his  dwelling. 
This  was  taken  out,  piece  by  piece,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  his 
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fitmily,  until  one  day  the  house  was  entered  by  three  robbers,  who 
muzzled  the  old  woman  with  a  towel,  tied  her  to  the  bedstead, 
and  then  carried  off,  not  only  the  earnings  of  Don  Valentin,  but 
silver  spoons  and  forks  and  everything  of  any  value,  to  the  very 
finery  of  Florencia.  This  last  blow  laid  poor  Don  Valentin  com- 
pletely on  his  back.  All  that  he  now  did  was  to  take  the  Diario 
and  GacetOf  which  his  wife  let  out  to  such  curious  people  as  came 
to  read  them  in  the  common  entry  of  their  house.  This  furnish- 
ed the  trio,  of  which  the  family  consisted,  with  their  daily  puchero; 
his  daughter  with  silk  stockings  and  satin  shoes,  to  go  to  mass  and 
walk  of  a  feast-day  upon  the  Prado,  and  himself  with  now  and 
then  his  paper  cigarillo.'*    pp.  90-92. 

The  author  having  established  himself  with  Don  Valentin,  of 
whose  family  and  domestic  economy  he  gives  a  very  distinct 

[HCture,  he  sallies  out  from  his  lodgings  daily  in  pursuit  of  the 
ions  of  the  metropolis.  He  remarks  in  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion of  this  city,  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  elevated  capital  in 
Europe,  being  two  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  accor- 
dingly many  times  the  height  of  most  others,  and  twice  that  of 
Greneva,  which  is  the  next  highest.  This  extraordinary  height 
of  the  metropolis  and  whole  neighboring  district  is  one  cause 
of  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  this  latitude.  He  states  that 
in  the  winter  of  1825-6,  some  of  the  sentinels  of  the  royal 

Calace  were  frozen  to  death  in  their  boxes,  though  stationed 
ut  for  half  an  hour,  and  though  they  were  Swiss,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  be  more  able  to  resist  frost  than  the  native  in- 
habitants. 

Madrid  has  fifty  public  fountains  from  which  the  water  is 
carried  to  the  houses  by  people  who  make  it  a  business,  and 
this  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Gallicians  and  Asturians,  who 
bear  water  about  the  city  until  they  have  made  a  small  fortune 
of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  and  then  selling  out  the  good 
will  of  their  district  or  range  to  some  successor,  retire  to  their 
native  country  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  comfortable 
independence.  Some  of  the  water-bearers  carry  water  about 
the  streets,  selling  it  by  the  glass-full  to  those  who  pass.  They 
are  represented  as  a  rough  set,  little  regardful  of  ordinary  cour- 
tesy, who  never  turn  from  the  narrow  side-walk  for  any  one- 
One  day  Don  Diego,  the  instructer  of  our  traveller,  entered 
his  room  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  endeavoring  to  rid  it  of  a 
dint,  and  cursing  the  Gallego  who  had  run  against  him  at  the 
turning  of  a  corner.  He  had  undertaken  to  lecture  him,  but 
the  GaUego  putting  down  his  keg,  and  drawing  himself  up  with 
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dignity,  said  to  hiru,  '  I  am  a  noble,  and  you,  may  be,  are  no 
more.' 

We  were  struck  with  the  author's  account  of  the  figure  made 
by  the  prompter  at  4he  Spanish  theatres. 

'  He  is  always  placed  in  a  tin  pulpit,  which  rises  a  few  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  which  is  reached  from  below.  The  tin,  being 
polished  and  kept  briglit,  reflects  the  glare  of  the  lights  between 
which  the  pulpit  is  placed,  and  renders  it  a  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject Hence  the  prompter  reads  the  whole  of  the  piece,  which  is 
afterwards  repeated  by  the  players.  His  book  and  hand  usually 
project  upon  the  boards,  and  are  seen  pointing  from  one  to  anoth- 
er of  the  actors,  to  indicate  whose  turn  it  is.  His  voice  is  always 
audible,  and,  occasionally  in  a  pathetic  part,  his  declamation  be- 
comes loud  and  impassioned,  and  he  forgets  where  he  is,  until 
called  back  by  the  audience.  Since  the  prompter  precedes  the 
actor,  you  frequently  know  in  anticipation  what  the  latter  is  to 
say,  and  the  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  ears  before  you  see  the  ac- 
tion which  is  meant  to  accompany  it.  After  a  while  the  actor 
draws  himself  up  in  a  mysterious  way,  to  repeat  to  you  a  secret 
which  is  already  in  your  possession.  This  is  even  more  monstrous 
than  the  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  infancy  of  the  Greek  drama, 
of  having  one  man  to  speak  and  another  to  gesticulate.'     p.  129. 

Some  of  the  public  institutions  of  Madrid  appear  to  be  upon 
a  very  liberal,  magnificent  scale,  particularly  the  royal  library, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  offered  freely  to 
the  use  of  all  persons,  with  a  commodious  provision  of  chairs, 
tables,  &;c.,  thirteen  persons  in  all  being  employed  in  attendance 
upon,  and  superintendence  of  the  establishment.  Liberal  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  lectures  and  instruction  in  the  arts,  es- 
pecially that  of  painting,  in  which  the  Spanish  masters  hold  a 
very  high  rank  ;  and  the  author  finds  among  their  works  nu- 
merous pieces  of  which  he  speaks  particularly,  and  for  the  most 
part,  with  great  admiration. 

Though  the  Spanish  national  spectacle  of  a  bull-fight  has 
been  often  described,  we  should  copy  the  very  animated  ac- 
count of  one  witnessed  by  the  writer  at  Madrid  had  we  not 
already  quoted  so  largely. 

Having  gratified  his  curiosity  at  the  capital,  the  author  took 
his  departure  early  in  April  for  Cordova ;  and  on  this  journey 
also,  besides  those  incidents  and  novelties  with  which  he  has 
a  happy  talent  of  filling  his  journal,  he  has  another  opportunity 
of  giving  an  account  of  a  robbery,  for  the  diligence  had  .but 
just  passed  the  site  of  the  inn  where  Don  Quixote  watched 
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his  armor  and  was  dubbed  knight  errant,  t?ben  it  was  stopped 
by  the  robber,  Cacaruco,  who  with  his  companions  proceeded 
to  plunder  the  passengers,  alleging  in  excuse  that  he  had  no 
other  way  of  bringing  up  a  large  family  with  any  decency. 
But  his  family  was  not  long  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  industry, 
for  the  author  learned,  before  leaving  Spain,  that  he  had  been 
seized  and  executed. 

In  his  account  of  Cordora,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Seville,  Ca- 
diz, and  of  Gibraltar,  where  the  journey  ends,  the  author  per- 
haps introduces  historical  recapitulations  a  little  too  copiously, 
which  can  be  usually  resorted  to  advantageously  by  a  writer  of 
travels,  only  for  those  striking  events  and  incidents,  which  give 
a  greater  interest  to  living  characters  and  present  objects  or 
places  visited.  As  the  journal  proceeds,  there  is  a  little  abate- 
ment of  the  freshness  of  coloring  and  individuality  in  the 
discription  usually  imparted  to  a  traveller's  style  by  the  novelty 
of  objects  on  first  entering  a  country,  and  the  distinct  and  strong 
impressions  consequently  made  upon  his  own  mind.  From 
this  cause,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  from  Cordova  to  the 
termination  of  the  journey,  the  journal  is  less  free,  rapid,  and 
vivacious  than  before.  But  it  does  not  by  any  means  sink  into 
indifferent  travels-making.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  his- 
torical epitome  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  volume,  might 
have  been  advantageously  omitted,  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
should  have  preferred  less  of  history  in  some  of  the  preceding 
parts ;  and  the  pages  in  Xvhich  the  latitude,  longitude,  climate, 
fertility  of  soil,  and  other  well  known  geographical  and  statisti- 
cal facts,  are  given,  add  little  to  the  value  of  the  work,  not  be- 
cause the  author  betrays  want  of  talent  or  information  in  those 
abstracts,  but  because  they  are  not  what  readers  look  for  in  a 
volume  of  this  description. 

Some  parts  of  the  division  under  the  title  of  *  General  view 
of  Spain,'  are  among  the  best  portions  of  the  book.  The 
sections  upon  the  revenue,  the  army,  the  government,  and  the 
clergy,  are  full  of  interesting  facts  and  just  reflections ;  and  the 
general  view  of  the  Spanish  character  bears  marks  of  a  mind 
of  penetrating  observation  and  good  skill  in  generalizing.  In 
this  part  of  the  book  the  author  takes  occasion,  in  a  note,  to 
pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  Mr  Everett, 
our  late  minister  to  Spain,  whom  he  found  at  Madrid. 

We  quote  the  sketch  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  whose  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  the  author,  and  justly  no  doubt, 
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attributes  more  to  tiie  clergy  and  the  character  of  the  great 
body  of  Spanish  peasantry,  than  to  any  positive  qualities  and 
dispositions  of  his  own. 

*  From  these  causes,  then,  and  not  from  the  sovereign  will  of  a 
single  individual,  originate  those  persecuting  decrees  and  aposti^ 
ic  denunciations,  which  have  brought  on  Ferdinand  the  appellation 
of  bloody  bigot,  and  all  the  hard  names  in  the  calendar  of  abuae. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  cares 
little  for  religion  ;  and  though  by  way  of  flattering  the  clergy  and 
the  nation,  he  may  once  have  made  a  petticoat  for  the  Y^^ffin 
Blary,  yet  if  the  truth  were  known,  he  would  doubtless  be  willing 
to  do  less  for  her  than  for  any  living  Manola  or  Andaluza,  The 
character  of  the  present  king  is,  indeed,  little  known  in  for- 
eign countries,  where,  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  called  El 
Key  Absoluto,  everything  is  supposed  to  emanate  from  his  individu- 
al will.  His  character  is  not,  in  feet,  so  much  a  compound  of 
rices,  as  made  up  of  a  few  virtues  and  many  weaknesses.  He  is 
ready  to  receive  the  meanest  subject  of  his  kingdom,  and  is  said 
to  be  frank,  good-humored,  accessible,  courteous,  and  kingly,  in 
an  unusual  degree.  He  will  listen  attentively  to  those  who  appeal 
to  him,  appear  convinced  of  the  justice  of  what  they  ask,  and 
promise  compliance,  without  ever  returning  to  think  of  the  matter. 
Facility  is  his  great  foible,  and  yet  is  he  occasionally  subject  to 
irritability  and  a  disposition  to  be  wrongheaded  and  have  his  own 
way,  to  the  no  small  inconvenience  of  those  who  undertake  to  di- 
rect him.  The  faults  of  Ferdinand  are  partly  natural,  partly  the 
effect  of  education.  Instead  of  being  trained  up  and  nurtured 
with  the  care  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  high  station  to  which  he 
was  born,  his  youth  was  not  only  neglected,  but  even  purposely 
perverted. 

'  Godoy,  whose  views  were  of  the  most  ambitious  kind,  took  great 
pains  to  debase  thcf*  character  and  understanding  of  Ferdinand. 
With  this  view,  and  partly  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  his  own  cast-off 
courtesans,  he  not  only  abandoned  him  without  restraint  to  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  family,  but  even  threw  temptation  in  hb  way, 
well  knowing  the  debasing  effect  of  those  early  indulgences,  which 
sap  the  moral  and  physical  energies  of  youth.  Thus  a  life  of 
uninterrupted  sensuality  has  deadened  every  manly  and  gene- 
rous sentiment.  The  person  of  the  king  was  noble  and  pre- 
possessing in  his  youth,  when  he  is  said  to  ^ave  been  the  most 
graceful  horseman  of  his  kingdom.  In  1808  he  was  the  idol 
of  every  heart  in  the  nation.  Had  he  but  proved  worthy  of 
this  devoted  loyalty,  Spain  would  present  us  with  a  different 
spectacle.  Even  now,  though  his  figure  has  been  bent  by  long 
indulgence,  and  his  features  engraven  with  heavkieas  and  sen- 
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Buality,  yet  is  his  appearance  still  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise. 
There  is  about  him  a  look  of  blant  good  humor  and  rough  jc^ 
lity,  which  gives  a  j9at  denial  to  the  cruelty  ascribed  to  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  a  leaning  towards  liberalism — weak,  perhaps, 
in  proportion  to  the  inefficiency  of  his  character,  yet  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact,  that  he  is  now  more  detested  by  the  ruling 
party,  and  acting  under  much  more  restraint,  than  in  the  mosl 
IxMsterous  period  of  the  Constitution.'    pp.  380,  381. 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that| 
on  the  whole,  we  think  very  favorably  of  the  work ;  aind  tho 
extracts  we  have  made,  being  tolerably  fair  specimens,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  thought  by  our  readers  to  justify  tliis  opinion, 
and  recommend  it  more  eiTectually  to  their  attention,  than  any 
general  praise  we  could  bestow.  The  modest  pretensions  of 
the  author  would  entitle  him  to  a  liberal  indulgence,  if  the  faults 
of  his  production  required  it ;  but,  compared  with  its  meritSi 
they  are  few  and  trivial.  Though  be  proposes  his  book  as  the 
production  of  a  youth,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  juvenile,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  the  rather  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  fre- 
2uent  mention,  of  female  charms.  The  opinions  seem  to  be 
>rroed  with  deliberation,  and  the  reflections,  in  general,  bear 
the  marks  of  a  just  thinking. 


Art.  IX. — Tiii  JLAvii  Patavini  Historiarum  Uhtr  Primu$ 
et  Selecta  muBdam  Capita.  Curavit  Notulisque  instruxit 
Carolus  Folsom,  AcademisB  Harvardians  olim  Biblio- 
thecarius.  Cantabrigiae,  Sumptibus  Hilliard  et  Brown. 
1829.     12mo.     pp.  296. 

This  selection  from  the  remains  of  the  great  Roman  histo- 
rian, is  designed  for  the  use  of  those  students  in  our  higher 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  who  have  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  grammatical  construction  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  who  are  prepared  to  enter  on  a  course  of  reading,  where 
the  higher  qualities  of  style,  as  well  as  the  structure,  senti- 
ments, and  general  execution  of  a  work,  become  objects  of 
attention.  For  this  purpose,  we  know  not  how  a  book  could 
be  better  adapted,  than  that  which  we  have  now  named.  Livy 
has  been  reckoned,  even  from  his  own  time,  among  the  great- 
est masters  of  historical  composition  ;  and  his  copiousness,  no- 
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bleness  of  expression,  and  splendid  eloquence  have  called 
forth  the  loudest  applauses  of  critics  and  commentators.  If 
the  selection  of  an  author,  in  reference  to  the  object  in  view,  is 
unexceptionable,  the  manner,  in  which  he  is  exhibited  in  this 
edition,  deserves  also  our  commendation.  The  first  book, 
which  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of  those  great  commonplaces 
which  should  be  familiar  to  every  scholar,  is  given  entire. 
From  the  remaining  books,  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  decade, 
such  parts  have  been  extracted,  as  promise,  from  the  events  de- 
scribed, and  from  the  manner  of  narration,  to  fix  the  attention, 
and  deeply  interest  the  feelings,  of  the  student.  That  these 
extracts  may  have  in  no  instance  the  character  of  mere  frag- 
ments, the  Epitomes  of  the  books  are  published  in  their  order ; 
by  a  reference  to  which,  the  place  in  the  history  that  each 
part  occupies,  and  its  relation  to  the  whole,  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood. This  volume  is  likewise  recommended  by  neatness 
and  correctness,  qualities  so  grateful  to  every  scholar,  and  ex- 
hibits, in  these  respects,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wretched 
guise,  in  which  we  find  too  many  of  the  school-classics  with 
which  our  book-market  abounds. 

In  reading  this  volume,  some  suggestions  occurred  to  our 
minds  as  to  the  use  which  should  be  made  of  it,  and  the  praC' 
tical  purposes  for  which  it  is  fitted ;  and  it  appeared  to  tui, 
that  a  few  remarks,  bearing  on  these  topics,  might  not  be 
without  their  use.  But  what  can  be  said  now  of  an  author, 
who  has  been  before  the  world  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years,  and  who  has  been  examined,  criticized,  and  weighed,  in 
so  great  a  variety  of  forms  ?  Perhaps  nothing ;  and  yet,  on 
the  appearance  of  this  work,  some  observations  may  be  allow- 
ed, if  recommended  by  brevity.  We  shall  enter  upon  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  authenticity  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  of  the 
diligence  and  faithfulness  of  its  historians,  and  especially  of 
Livy,  in  examining  the  monuments  and  early  records  of  their 
country ;  or  of  their  skill  in  weighing  authorities,  or  of  their 
impartiality  in  their  final  judgments.  It  will  be  suggested  here, 
merely  as  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  whether 
due  allowance  has  always  been  made,  in  deciding  on  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Greek  and  Roman  annalists,  for  the  difiference  of 
manner  during  the  early  ages  in  transmitting  a  knowledge  of 
events ;  and  whether  historical  criticism,  if  not  a  distinct  sci- 
ence among  the  ancients,  may  not  still  be  recognised  to  no  in- 
considerable extent  in  then:  writings ; — as  common  sense  is  the 
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same  in  all  ages,  and  will  often,  where  we  little  expected  it  be- 
ipreband,  force  its  way  and  make  itself  heard,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles.  It  may  still  further  merit  inquiry,  whether,  if  opin- 
ions were  to  be  formed  of  the  diligence  and  accuracy  of  the 
moderns,  their  freedom  from  improper  biases,  and  their  wil- 
lingness to  allow  to  all  their  deserts,  from  the  representations 
of  the  English  historians  of  each  other,  and  what  they  have, 
moreover,  proved  as  well  as  asserted,  even  Livy  has  any  great 
cause  to  dread  a  comparison.  Our  object  is  not  so  remote. 
We  would  rather  consult  the  present  convenience  of  our  read- 
era,  their  immediate  interest,  their  practical  advantage. 

No  one  can  read  this  volume,  whatever  he  may  have  thought 
or  beard  of  the  popular  eloquence  of  the  Romans,  without  deep- 
er impressions  of  its  adaptedness  to  its  object,  its  persuasive- 
ness, its  elegance,  and  its  force.  Time,  which,  in  most  siiks 
jects,  detects  so  many  errors  of  judgment  and  taste,  has  brought 
nothing  to  light  here,  which  can  ofiend  the  most  correct,  or 
shock  the  most  fastidious.  Let  the  addresses,  orations,  ha- 
rangues, or  whatever  other  name  may  best  deisignate  them, 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  narrative  of  Livy,  be  brought  to 
any  proper  standard,  they  will  bear  the  trial ;  let  them  be 
weighed  in  any  just  balance,  they  will  not  be  found  wanting. 
Does  the  occasion  require  sound  argumentation,  or  careful  and 
exact  reasoning  ?  We  find  it.  Is  there  opportunity  for  lively 
description,  ardent  and  powerful  appeals  to  feeling  ?  or  does 
the  case  in  hand  naturally  awaken  emotions  of  pity  and  sorrow, 
of  resentment  and  indignation }  or  demand  ridicule  and  sar^ 
casm,  censure  and  reproach  ?  We  meet  them  all,  each  in  its . 
proper  place ;  and  active  must  be  the  imagination  of  that 
reader,  and  quick  his  discernment  in  tracing  the  operations  of 
the  understanding  and  the  workings  of  passion,  who  does  not 
find  himself  disappointed  at  every  turn,  who  is  not  often  sur- 
prised by  the  unexpected  pointedness  and  conclusiveness  of 
the  reasoning,  the  clearness  of  the  statements,  and  the  strength 
and  pungency  of  the  direct  appeals  to  the  auditors.  Besides, 
there  is  a  simplicity,  a  propriety,  and  an  ease  of  transition  from 
argument  to  argument,  and  from  topic  to  topic,  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wished. 

This  commendation  may  be  thought  high,  perhaps  extrava- 
gant ;  but  we  will  proceed  to  a  more  particular  examination. 
We  turn,  then,  to  the  speech  of  Camillus  to  the  commons  of 
Rome,  on  the  proposition  to  abandon  the  city,  after  it  had  been 
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taken  and  nf  ased  by  the  Gaub,  aod  to  remof  e  to  Veji.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that,  oo  the  conquest  of  this  btter  city,  Tiolent 
dissensions  bad  arisen  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  in 
consequence  of  a  project  for  sending  a  colony  to  Veji,  and  of 
dividing  the  senate  and  people,  so  that  half  should  remove  to 
Veji  and  half  remain  at  Rome ;  thus  of  the  two  cities  making 
one  commonwealth.  It  was  arged  that  Veji  had  a  large  and 
fertile  territory,  that  its  situation  was  superior  even  to  that  of 
Rome,  and  that  its  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  were  mom 
splendid  and  magnificent.  The  people,  pressed  forward  l^ 
the  tribune,  Titus  Sicinius,  could  hardly  be  re«sted  or  paci- 
fied ;  and  all  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  senate  were  put  in 
requisition  to  restore  tranquillity.  Quiet,  indeed,  followed; 
but  the  feelings  of  discontent  and  resentment,  cooseauent  on 
dUeat,  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  vanquishea  party. 
When  Rome  was  in  ashes,  after  being  sacked  and  burnt  by 
the  Gauls,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  renewal  ot 
the  former  scheme ;  and  what  before  seemed  desirable,  expe- 
dient, and  highly  advantageous,  now  assumed  the  form  of  a 
necessary  and  indispensable  measure.  The  question  was  not 
DOW  as  to  quitting  their  former  habitations,  for  these  no  longer 
existed ;  the  houses  of  Veji  were  ready  to  receive  them ;  and 
they  could  avoid  the  trouble  and  labor  of  rebuildinr  the  man- 
sions in  which  they  had  before  lived.  What  was  in  the  first 
instance  a  passion,  now  became  a  phrensy. 

To  stem  this  strong  current  of  popular  feeling,  required  no 
common  courage  and  adroitness.  The  commons  were  to  be 
managed  as  well  as  driven,  and  Camillus  showed  himself  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Tliis  magistrate,  he  being  now  dictator, 
clothed  with  the  favor  secured  by  recent  victory,  and  supported 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  ascended  the  tribunal.  In 
the  state  of  feeling  in  which  his  audience  then  was,  the  speak- 
er would  have  at  once  closed  every  avenue  to  conviction,  by 
conuncncing  his  address  with  a  direct  argument  on  the  case. 
The  course  he  adopts  is  circuitous,  bringing  both  the  tribunes 
and  the  people  to  reflect  on  the  violence  of  their  proceedings, 
and  thus  conciliating  their  attention.  He  exhibits  himself,  not  as 
the  wilKntr  opponent  of  their  measures,  but  as  influenced  in  his 
conduct  by  the  highest  considerations  of  patriotism.  The 
meaning  of  this  introduction  we  will  endeavor  to  express  ;  the 
compactness  and  terseness  of  the  language  we  should  in  vain 
attemjjt  to  emulate. 
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'  Contentiona  with  the  tribunes,  Romans,  are  so  much  my  aver- 
sion and  abhorrence,  that,  while  a  wretched  exile  at  Ardea,  I  had 
still  ihe  cotisolation  lo  reflect,  that  I  waa  far  removed  from  these 
quarrels ;  and  I  resolved  never  more  to  return  lo  Rome,  even 
should  I  be  recalled  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  an  order  of 
your  own  body.  Nor  has  any  change  of  opinion  induced  me  to 
again  enter  the  ciiy  ;  but  I  yielded  (o  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
1'he  existence  of  my  country  was  the  question  at  issue,  not 
whether  [  should  reinstate  myself  in  my  former  situation ;  and  I 
would  now  gladly  be  quiet,  nor  would  I  open  my  lips  in  your  &»• 
sembly,  had  not  a  contest  arisen,  involving  the  highest  interests 
of  the  commonwealth.  To  be  backward  and  wanting  tn  effort 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  while  life  remains,  in  others  would  be  | 
disgrace,  in  Camillus  impiety  and  infamy.     Why  have  we  sought  i 

the  rescue  of  the  city  I  Why,  wheu  it  was  besieged  by  the  ene-  ^ 
my,  have  we  freed  it  from  their  grasp,  if,  after  it  is  recovered,  wa  fl 
ourselves  desert  it  T  Even  when  the  Gauls  were  victorious,  and  I 
the  whole  city  was  in  their  power,  the  gods  and  the  people  of  ] 
Rome  still  held  possession  of  the  citadel  and  Capitol ;  and  shdl  ] 

we,  now  that  we  are  conquerors  in  our  turn,  and  the  city  is  re- 
covered,  desert  the  citadel  and  capitol ;  and  our  success  be  fol- 
lowed by  wider  desolation  than  our  defeat  ^ '    p.  130.  , 

The  diclaior  has  evidently  approached  his  subject  with  cau-         I 
tion,  but  williout  fear;   he  has  avoided  unnecessary  difficulties,  i 

bul   shunned   no   real  danger  ;    he  has  come  to  his  point  indi-  | 

recily,  bul  placed  it  distinctly  in  view.     Having  thus  gained  a 
hearing,  he  first  dwells  upon  motives  for  remaining,  drawn  from         ' 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,   and   the  superintendence  of  [he  i 

gods  over  the  afTuirs  of  Rome  ;    considerations  fitted,   in  the  ' 

highest  degree,  lo  command  the  respectful  attention  of  the  as-         I 
sembly.     He  reminds  them,  thai,  in  ihe  events  of  pasl  years, 
they  would  find,   ihat  prosperity  or  adversity  had   attended         i 
their  efforts,   according   as  tliey  had   been  submissive  or  dis-  , 

obedient  to  ihe  gods.  He  adduces  as  proofs,  occurrences  with- 
in their  own  recollection  ;  and  proceeds  to  state  facts  suited, 
more  than  all  others,  to  influence  ihe  minds  of  a  Roman  au- 
dience. They  inhabit  a  city,  he  declares  lo  them,  foimded  un- 
der the  guidance  of  auspices  and  auguries ;  that  every  spot  is 
occupied  by  the  gods  and  religious  rites  ;  iliai,  if  ibeir  solemn 
religious  sacrifices  were  assigned  to  particular  days,  the  places, 
iti  which  they  were  celebrated,  were  nol  less  immovably  fixed. 
'How  does  this  project  of'yours,'  he  adds,  'totnpare  with  the 
conduct  of  the  excellent  youth,  Csius  Fabius,  who,  during  the 
late  siege,  was  seen  to  descend  from  the  citadel,  and  rush 
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through  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  exciting  the  admiration  of  the 
enemy  no  less  than  your  own,  and  performed  oo  the  Qoirinal 
hill  an  annual  religious  ceremony  peculiar  to  his  family  ? '  Af- 
ter dwelling  on  the  profaneness  of  the  proposed  scheme, 
and  its  necessary  connexion  with  the  violation  of  whatever  was 
held  sacred  in  Rome,  and  directly  appealing  to  the  principal 
deities  presiding  over  the  city,  he  comes  to  what  was,  no 
doubt,  the  chief  argument  of  bis  opponents,  and  one  which  it 
required  uncommon  dexterity  to  shift  off  or  resist.  It  bad  for- 
merly been  said,  when  the  proposition  to  remove  to  Veji  was 
discussed,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  deserting 
their  present  habitations  and  taking  others.  Now  Uieir  houses 
were  m  ashes,  their  city  was  demolished,  Veji  was  open  to 
rec&ve  them,  and  they  could  be  relieved  from  the  trouble  and 
labor  of  erecting  new  buildings  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Here 
%nM  a  wide  field  for  popular  excitement ;  and  the  factious  trib- 
unes were  busy,  and  would  make  the  most  of  so  favorable  a 
circumstance.  The  demagogues  of  the  day  roust  have  been 
not  a  little  confounded  at  the  manner  of  the  attack  on  their 
favorite  position.  The  dictator  shows  himself  as  able  in  rhet- 
orical, as  in  military  manoeuvring.  He  thus  treats  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

*  But  we  hear  it  alleged,  that  the  case  itself  obliges  ua  to  aban- 
don a  city  laid  waste  and  reduced  to  ashes,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
Veji,  where  eTerything  is  entire,  and  not  to  harass  the  people, 
reduced  as  they  are  to  poverty,  by  compelling  them  to  rebuild 
their  habitations.  That  this  is  mere  pretence,  that  the  clanKV 
on  this  point  is  false  and  hollow,  you  would  yourselves  see,  Ro- 
mans, were  I  to  be  silent  respecting  it ;  you,  who  well  remember, 
that  when  both  the  public  and  private  edifices  were  safe,  and  the 
city  was  standing,  this  same  scheme  of  removing  to  Veji  was  agi- 
tated. See,  tribunes,  the  difference  between  my  mode  of  viewing 
this  subject  and  yours.  You  think,  whatever  objections  to  a  re- 
moval existed  at  that  time,  none  exist  now.  I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary,— but  do  not  be  surprised,  till  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say, — 
that,  although  a  change  of  residence  had  been  expedient  while 
the  city  was  safe,  now,  that  it  is  in  ruins,  to  quit  it  is  by  no 
means  allowable.  The  reason  is  plain.  Our  recent  victory  fur- 
nished, at  that  time,  a  plausible  pretence  of  removing  to  a  cap- 
tured city,  and  glory  might  be  anticipated  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity ;  but  now,  a  removal  would  be  disgraceful,  it  would 
stain  our  honor,  and  the  credit  of  the  measure  would  redound  to 
the  Gauls.  We  shall  not  appear  to  have  left  our  country  as  con- 
querors, but  to  have  lost  it,  as  the  vanquished  party.     It  will  be 
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said,  that  the  6ight  at  Allia,  the  capture  of  the  city  and  the  siege 
of  the  Capitol,  imposed  on  us  the  hard  necessity  of  deserting  our 
gods,  and,  by  exile  and  flight,  abandoning  a  place  we  could  no 
longer  defend.  But  have  the  Gauls  been  able  to  demolish  Rome, 
and  shall  the  Romans  appear  unable  to  rebuild  it  ?  Will  you 
suffer  these  very  Gauls  to  return  with  augmented  forces  (for  we 
well  know  that  their  numbers  are  immense),  and  to  fix  thsir  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  once  taken  by  them,  and  now  deserted' by  ycMi-t 
What  if  the  Gauls  should  not  do  this,  and  your  o!d  enemies  the 
iEqui  or  Volsci  should  establish  themselves  in  Rome, — would 
you  be  content,  that  they  should  be  Romans,  and  you  Vejentiansi 
Which  would  you  prefer,  that  tlie  city,  though  a  desert,  should  be 
possessed  by  yourselves,  or  be  inhabited  by  your  enemies  ?  A 
more  impious  and  abominable  act,  than  that  proposed,  I  cannot 
conceive  of.  Are  you  prepared  to  submit  to  such  criminality  and 
disgrace,  from  disinclination  to  building?  Even  if  we  could  erect 
throughout  the  whole  city  an  edifice  no  better  or  larger  thr.n  the 
cottage  of  our  founder,  would  it  not  be  preferable  to  dwell,  like 
shepherds  and  rustics,  in  huts,  while  still  amidst  your  temples  ani 
gods,  than  for  the  state  to  go  into  voluntary  banishment  t '     p.  133. 

He  proceeds  to  urge  other  reasons  for  rebuilding  the  city, 
and  dwells  particularly  on  the  favorable  situation  of  Rome,  its 
healthful  bills,  its  convenient  river,  faciKtating  both  internal  and 
external  commerce ;  and  the  various  advantages  which  the 
city  enjoyed  for  defence  and  increase ;  and  closes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

'  Since  such  is  the  case,  what  reason  can  there  be  for  hazarding 
a  new  experiment  ?  You  may,  indeed,  carry  away  with  you  your 
bravery^  but  the  fortune  of  this  spot  admits  of  no  transfer.  Here 
is  the  Capitol,  where,  when  a  human  head  was  formerly  found,  it 
was  foretold,  that  this  place  should  be  the  head  of  universal  empire. 
Here,  formerly,  the  gods,  Juvcntas  and  Terminus,  to  the  great  joy 
of  our  ancestors,  refused  to  be  moved.  Here  are  the  fires  of  Vesta ; 
here  the  shields  sent  down  from  heaven ;  here,  if  you  stay,  all  the 
gods  proffer  their  favor  and  protection.'     p.  184. 

In  this  harangue,  everything  is  simple,  unaffected,  perspicu- 
ous, ardent,  and  forcible,  and  in  the  highest  degree  fitted,  in 
reference  to  the  assembly  addressed,  to  convince  and  persuade. 
Nothing  is  introduced  remote  from  the  question  at  issue,  noth- 
ing which  would  have  even  the  least  tendency  to  divert  atten- 
tion, nothing  to  offend,  nothing  unintelligible  or  without  the  or- 
dinary range  of  thought  of  a  Roman  audience.  The  whole  is 
so  arranged,  that  the  parts  succeed  each  other  in  the  closest 
connexion,  every  one  arising  naturally  from  what  precedes  it, 
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and  bv  so  easy  a  transition,  that  attention  is  Riore  fixed,  and 
curiosity  and  desire  of  learning  what  follows  are  constantly 
strengthened.  Art,  if  it  here  exists,  is  no  more  than  consuoi- 
mate  judgment  in  selecting  tlic  best  topics  and  assigning  to 
each  its  proper  place.  Change  the  order  of  any  one  oi  the 
arguments,  illustrations,  direct  addresses,  or  of  the  appeals  to 
the  gods,  and  the  injury  is  manifest.  Any  considerable  varia- 
tion being  supposed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  of  tbb 
discourse,  a  new  combination  of  circumstances,  to  render  the 
whole  appropriate,  would  be  necessary. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  is  said,  that  this  speech  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  historian,  and  that  Camillus  had  as  little  to  do  with 
its  composition,  as  Livy  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  the 
preparation  of  that,  if  any  such  there  was,  which  the  dictator 
actually  pronounced.  This  may  be  true ;  yet  this  circumstance, 
io  far  as  our  object  is  concerned,  is  of  little  consequence*  We 
will  admit,  that  it  is  possible,  nay,  probable,  that  the  historian 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  dissensions  at  Rome,  which  arose 
out  of  the  subject  of  rebuilding  the  city  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Gauls,  in  stating  the  reasons  for  continuing  in  the  ancient 
place  in  preference  to  removing  to  another,  chose  to  incorpo- 
rate them  in  a  popular  harangue ;  and  to  put  this  in  the  mouth 
of  one  who  was  chief  in  power  and  influence.  All  this  may 
be  allowed  ;  though  we  have  never  seen  grounds  entirely  to 
disbelieve,  that  in  a  commonwealth,  where  popular  eloquence 
confessedly  so  much  prevailed  as  in  the  Roman,  and  where 
it  had  so  great  and  commanding  an  influence,  and  where  records 
of  certain  kinds  are  known  to  have  existed,  some  more  par- 
ticular notices  of  events,  and  even  of  many  discourses  on  im- 
portant occasions,  were  handed  down  to  posterity,  than  modem 
critics  are  willing  to  allow,  or  than  we  have  means  of  directly 
evincing.  But  however  this  may  be,  whether  this  speech  was 
composed  from  authentic  memorials  of  what  Camillus  actually 
said,  the  performance  having  received  only  its  polish  and  color- 
ing from  the  hand  of  the  historian,  or  whether  it  is  partly  or 
wholly  the  production  of  Livy  himself,  the  character  of  the 
performance  is  not  ahered.  As  a  specimen  of  popular  elo- 
quence, the  estimation  in  which  it  should  be  held,  must  depend 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  not  on  the  fact  of  authorship.  One 
thing,  however,  must  be  allowed  as  certain,  that  such  an  ad- 
dress could  not  be  composed,  except  in  a  free  state,  by  one 
who  had  been  trained  in  tiie  school  of  popular  discussiooi  and 
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i^o  was  well  acquainted  and  familiar  with  the  pecuVar  feelings, 
partialities,  and  sympathies  of  an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens* 
We  are  aware,  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  historical 
critics,  that  the  introduction  of  this  speech  into  the  account  of 
the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  and  the  importance  attributed  to  it,  and 
to  an  omen  observed  soon  after,  connected  with  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  story,  throw  an  air  of  fable  over  the  whole  transaction ; 
or,  at  least,  render  it  extremely  improbable.  Such  objections, 
however,  have  originated,  for  the  most  part,  with  those  who 
have  had  little  personal  knowledge  of  popular  governments  and 
popular  assemblies.  That  to  persons  born  and  educated  amidst 
institutions  in  most  respects  unlike  those  of  Rome  in  the 
early  ages,  especially  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  the  government  everything,  and  the  people  nothing,  many 
events  should  appear  incredible,  which  yet  proceeded  from  the 
very  constitution  of  society  in  the  Roman  republic,  ueed  occBr* 
sion  no  surprise.  Early  associations,  as  all  acknowledge,  h^ve 
a  lasting,  and  oftentimes  a  controlling  influence  over  the  judg- 
ment. But  nothing  is  more  evident,  from  the  uniform  testimo- 
ny  of  antiquity,  than  that  in  small  states,  such  as  Rome  then 
was,  the  most  important  concerns  were  managed  in  general 
assemblies  under  the  direction  of  opposing  orators,  and  that 
measures,  which,  for  the  time,  would  seem  to  threaten  the  ex- 
btence  of  the  state,  after  the  ferment  of  discussion  was  over, 
would  soon  cease  to  attract  attention  or  be  forgotten.  Every- 
thing would  then  proceed  in  the  ordinary  course,  till  some  new 
tempest  was  excited  by  a  breeze  from  another  quarter. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  and  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Camillus,  there  are 
two  populsrtr  harangues  in  this  volume,  taken  from  the  thirty- 
fourth  book  of  Livy,  concerning  which  very  little  doubt  can  exist, 
that  we  have  them  essentially  as  they  were  pronounced  in  the 
Roman  Forum.  These  are  the  addresses  of  the  Consul  Marcus 
Porcius  Cato,  and  Lucius  Valerius  the  tribune,  on  the  proposi- 
tion to  abrogate  the  Oppian  law.  Cato,  who  is  better  known 
as  Cato  the  Censor,  had  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence  in 
his  time.  He  began  the  business  of  public  speaking  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  managed  causes  in  the  Forum  without  compen- 
sation ;  which  circumstance,  no  doub^  promoted  the  rise  of 
his  popularity.  Tlie  number  of  his  friends  and  admirers  rap- 
idly increased,  and  in  consequence  he  was  advanced  to  the 
highest  honors  of  the  state.     He  gained  so  great  celebrity  by 
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bis  plcadinf;9,  that  he  was  called  the  Roman  Demosthenes, 
and  he  awakened  an  ardent  zeal,  among  the  youth  of  Rome, 
tor  tho  st'iKjy  of  eloquence.  Nearly  fifty  limes  during  his  life, 
be  was  publicly  im|)eached  for  misdemeanors ;  and  so  fortu- 
nate, or  so  able,  was  he  in  defending  himself,  that  in  every 
instance  he  was  triun:phantly  acquitted.  Cato  was  the  farthest 
from  being  a  recluse,  or  an  orator  who  spoke  according  to  the 

Erecepts  of  the  schools,  and  not  according  to  rules  which  he 
ad  himself  vcrifjcd  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world.  He 
adhered  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Romans,  in  cultivating  the 
ground  with  his  own  hands.  He  prepared  his  dinner  witliout 
nre,  and  his  suppers  were  of  the  most  frugal  kind.  His  dress 
was  plain  and  imexpcnsive  ;  he  drank  tiie  same  wine  as  his 
slaves ;  nni  this  mode  of  life  he  followed  even  after  his  consul- 
ship and  the  honors  of  a  triumph.  He  early  applied  himself 
to  agriculture,  and  made  it  his  amusement  in  old  age.  While 
in  tho  country,  he  always  invited  some  of  his  neighbors  to  sup 
with  him,  entertained  them  with  his  conversation,  which  often 
turned  on  the  prniscs  of  the  old  Romans ;  and  no  one  knew 
better  how  to  apply  facts  and  anecdotes,  or  had  a  greater  num- 
ber at  command.  From  the  remains  of  his  work  on  agriculture, 
it  is  iiinnircst,  that,  on  tiiese  occasions,  he  could  discourse  also 
largely  on  soils,  crops,  and  manures,  the  management  of  cattle, 
and  tho  best  modes  of  preserving  oil  and  wine ;  could  furnish 
receipts  to  make  cakes,  puddings,  or  sausages,  explain  the  vir- 
tues of  cabbnge,  and  prescribe  for  various  diseases  which  flesh 
is  heir  to.  This  kind  of  intercourse  with  his  country  neigh- 
bors nccoKsarily  led  him  to  become  acquainted  with  their  dis- 
positicuis,  tlieir  fircjudices,  and  partialities.  Nor  was  he  con- 
vcrnaiit  alone  with  persons  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  Though 
Cato  was  alarmed  at  tho  introduction  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
into  Home,  and  predicted  that  the  Romans  would  lose  the 
empire  of  the  world  when  Grecian  literature  once  became 
prevnl(Mit  among  them,  and  was  active  in  procuring  a  decree 
of  tilt!  scMtate  by  which  the  Greek  philosophers  were  expelled 
fmm  the  city,  yet  he  learned  Greek  in  his  old  age,  and  became 
himsrir  a  proficient  in  that  very  learning,  which  he  had  so  much 
feared,  and  endeavored  to  destroy.  A  man,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  warrior  and  a  philosopher,  a  husbandman  and  an 
orator,  and  distinguished  in  whatever  engaged  his  attention, 
must  have  had  unusual  opportunities  of  studying  the  human 
chara(ier  in  every  rank  of  Ufe ;  and  an  oration  from  such  an 
individual  must  deeply  interest  our  curiosity. 
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That  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  thatj  the  oration  [as- 
cribed to  Cato  by  Livy  really  belongs  to  the  Censor,  with  in- 
considerable variations,  appears  from  what  is  said  by  Cicero* 
This  great  Roman  orator,  in  his  account  of  those  among  his 
countrymen  who  had  became  illustrious  by  their  eloquence, 
speaks  particularly  of  Cato.  He  compares  him  to  Lysias,  and 
thinks  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  two  orators, 
ID  their  acuteness,  their  elegance,  their  sprightly  humor,  and 
their  brevity.  He  says  that  he  had  seen  and  read  more  than 
one  hundred  and  hiiy  orations,  which  then  remained  of  Cato's, 
and  that  they  possessed  the  highest  rhetorical  excellencies* 
He  admits,  that  the  language  of  the  Censor  is  somewhat  anti- 

Juated,  and  that  it  partakes  of  the  harshness  and  inelegance  of 
le  age  in  which  the  orations  were  composed ;  but  adds,  that 
if  it  were  modernized  and  should  receive  the  improvement  of 
a  more  arti6cial  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  words,  no 
one  would  be  preferred  to  Cato.  These  orations  must  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  Livy  ;  and  that  which  he  inserted  in 
his  history,  was  probably  one  of  them,  corrected  in  its  style,  and 
fitted  in  the  mode  of  expression  and  in  the  structure  of  senten- 
ces to  the  taste  of  the  times*.  The  sentiments,  the  mode  of 
reasoning,  the  popular  cast  of  the  whole  discourse,  suited,  as  it  is 
throughout,  to  the  feelings,  humors,  and  prejudices  of  an  assem- 
bly of  the  Roman  people,  are  clearly  what  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  source.  Like  the  other  specimens  of  the  popular 
eloquence  of  the  Romans,  furnished  by  the  same  historian,  it 
is  con6ned  strictly  to  the  subject  in  view ;  there  are  no  long 
digressions;  and  the  connexion  of  everything  said  with  the 
main  design,  is  at  once  perceived. 

The  occasion  of  pronouncing  the  speech  in  question  was 
this.  When  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  at  its  height,  and  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  so  fatal  to  the  commonweahh,  a  law 
had  been  introduced  by  Caius  Oppius,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  woman  shotild  use  for  orna- 
ment more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  wear  a  dress  of 
different  colors,  or  within  the  city  or  any  town,  or  nearer  the 
city  than  one  mile,  should  ride  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  horses, 
except  for  attendance  on  some  religious  celebration.  In  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  year  of  Rome,  a  proposition 
was  made  to  repeal  this  law,  on  the  ground,  that  as  the  repub- 
lic was  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity,  the  original  cause  of  the 
law  no  longer  existed.     Two  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  were  op- 
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posed  to  the  repeal,  and  supported  the  Opplan  law  with  all  their 
influence.  Many  of  the  nobles  joined  in  the  discussion,  some 
for  the  law  and  others  against  it ;  and  the  Capitol  was  filled 
with  crowds  showing  great  ardor  and  zeal,  but  divided  in  their 
opinions.  The  women,  who  were  determined  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  any  common  rules  of  decorum  in  a  matter  which 
80  nearly  concerned  them,  dispersed  themselves  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  thronged  the  avenues  to  the  Forum,  and  be- 
sotight  the  men,  that  in  a  time  of  so  great  public  prosperity, 
this  odious  restriction  on  female  ornaments  might  be  removed. 
The  throng  of  women  was  constantly  on  the  increase,  as  their 
Dumber  was  enlarged  by  arrivals  from  the  neighboring  villages. 
They  proceeded  so  far  as  to  make  personal  applications  to  the 
consuls,  praetors,  and  other  magistrates,  and  to  conjure  them  to 
support  their  cause. 

Cato  was  of  course  inexorable  to  their  prayers.  All  his 
opinions  and  prejudices  were  in  favor  of  the  law.  A  man  so 
temperate  in  his  habits,  so  attached  to  the  simple  manners  of 
the  old  Romans,  and  so  hostile  to  luxury  as  the  source  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  ruin,  could  not  be  supposed  to  look  with 
patience  on  a  measure,  which  so  directly  opposed  all  his  notions 
of  policy.  The  inroad  which  was  threatened  by  this  seditious 
movement  of  the  women,  on  the  ancient  rigid  domestic  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans,  must  have  exched  his  highest  indigna- 
tion. We  accordingly  see  in  his  speech  the  stern  and  severe 
Roman,  earnest  and  vehement,  yet  almost  disdaining  to  discuss 
such  a  question  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  aiming  to  effect  his 
object  by  insinuation,  sarcasm,  and  strong  expressions  of  con- 
tempt, as  well  as  by  argument.  He  begins  his  harangue  in 
the  following  manner. 

*  If  each  of  us,  Romans,  had  supported  the  proper  rank  and 
authority  of  a  husband  in  his  own  family,  insisting,  as  he  ought, 
on  the  obedience  and  respect  of  his  wife,  we  should  now  have  less 
trouble  with  the  whole  sex.  But  because  the  law  is  given  us  at 
home,  and  we  are  there  the  slaves  of  female  insolence,  our  inde- 
pendence even  in  the  Forum  is  contemned  and  trampled  on  ;  and 
because  we  have  been  individually  vanquished,  we  actually  stand 
aghast  now  we  see  our  wives  assembled  in  a  body.  I  had  hith- 
erto supposed,  that  it  was  a  mere  tale,  that,  in  a  certain  island, 
the  whole  race  of  males  was  cut  off,  root  and  branch,  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  women.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to 
either  men  or  women,  than  to  permit  these  secret  assemblies, 
this  caballing  and  intriguing.    I  am  not  confident,  whether  these 
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machinations  themselves,  or  the  precedent  they  establish,  should 
be  considered  more  mischievous  io  their  tendency.  This  female 
mutiny,  whether  it  is  a  spontaneous  act  of  the  sex,  or  brought 
about  by  your  instigation,  tribunes,  certainly  implies  fault  in  the 
magistracy,  and  I  know  not,  whether  it  is  more  disgraceful  to  the 
tribunes  or  to  the  consuls.  The  shame  belongs  to  you,  tribunes, 
if  these  women  are  brought  here  to  aid  your  seditious  purposes ; 
to  us,  if  we  suffer  laws  to  be  imposed  on  us  by  a  secession  of  the 
women,  as  was  formerly  done  by  a  secession  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  without  a  deep  sense  of  shame,  that  I  just  now 
entered  the  Forum  through  a  press  of  females.'    p.  251. 

We  cannot  give  this  speech  entire.  The  determined  spirit 
of  the  orator  appears  from  the  very  exordium,  and  his  con- 
summate judgment  in  giving  the  discussion,  at  the  onset,  such  a 
turn,  as  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  a  contempt  of 
his  opponents.  The  insurrection  of  the  women,  under  the 
lash  of  his  tongue,  savors  of  the  ridiculous ;  and  a  preparation 
is  obviously  made  to  secure  a  favorable  hearing  to  what  should 
follow.  The  allusion  to  the  former  secession  of  the  commons 
to  the  Mans  Sncer^  must  have  been  to  a  Roman  audience  ex- 
tremely sarcastic.  The  orator  proceeds  to  insinuate,  that  some- 
thing still  more  intrusive  is  aimed  at,  than  the  repeal  of  the 
Oppian  law ;  reminds  the  assembly  under  what  salutary  restraints 
females  were  placed  by  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country  ; 
and  gives  the  men  to  understand,  that  if  once  the  women  ac- 
quire an  equality  of  rights,  the  superiority  of  the  sex  will  fol- 
low as  a  necessary  consequence.  The  introduction  of  luxury 
and  avarice  was  the  thing  which  Cato  dreaded  ;  and  to  guard 
against  so  great  an  evil,  he  strongly  urged  the  continuance  of 
the  law  as  necessary.    He  says, 

'  You  have  oflen  heard  me,  Romans,  complaining  of  the  pro- 
fuse expenditures  of  the  women,  and  also  of  the  men,  and  not 
only  of  men  in  private  life,  but  even  of  magistrates.  I  have  told 
you,  that  the  commonwealth  was  suffering  from  two  opposite  vices, 
avarice  and  luxury,  plagues  which  have  subverted  the  greatest 
empires.  As  the  affairs  of  the  republic  are  daily  more  flourish- 
ing, as  we  are  enlarging  our  territories,  as  we  have  already  pass- 
ed over  into  Greece  and  Asia,  which  are  opulent  regions,  abound- 
ing with  the  strongest  temptations  to  indulgence,  and  as  we  are 
this  moment  handling  the  wealth  of  kings,  I  tremble,  lest  these 
treasures  should  gain  a  more  entire  mastery  over  us,  than  we  over 
them.  Believe  mc,  Romans,  the  statues  which  have  been  brought 
into  the  city  from  Syracuse,  threaten  our  ruin.    I  hear  quite  too 
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many  expressing  their  praises  and  admiration  of  the  ornaments  of 
Corinth  and  Athens,  and  sneering  at  tlie  earthen  images  of  the 
gods  placed  before  the  temples  of  Rome.  For  my  part  I  prefer 
these  gods,  so  propitious  to  our  interests,  and  who,  1  hope,  will 
continue  to  be  our  patrons,  as  long  as  we  suffer  them  to  retain 
their  stations.'     p.  253. 

The  whole  speech  deserves  attentive  study,  as  containing  an 
artful  selection  of  topics,  exhibited  in  a  manner  admirably  suit- 
ed to  produce  popular  effect. 

The  consul,  |lowever,  was  defeated  in  bis  opposition.  The 
repeal  of  the  law  was  carried,  and  the  speech  of  the  tribune 
Lucius  Valerius,  in  support  of  the  measure,  is  hardly  inferior 
to  that  of  Cato.  As  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  Ca- 
to's  speech,  there  is  reason  likewise  to  believe,  that  the  ha- 
rangue ascribed  to  the  tribune  is  the  one  actually  pronounced 
by  Valerius,  it  having  been  polished  and  modernized  by  the 
historian,  as  above  mentioned.  We  can  cite  a  single  passage 
only  in  the  introduction.  As  Cato  had  spoken  so  contemp- 
tuously of  this  movement  of  the  women,  styling  it  a  mutiny  and 
a  secession  of  their  body,  it  was  important,  at  6rst,  to  remove 
any  unfavorable  impression  made  by  this  consular  ridicule. 
The  tribune  begins  with  a  compliment  to  Cato,  and  goes  on 
to  ask, — 

*  But  what  novelty  is  there  in  the  conduct  of  the  matrons,  be- 
cause in  a  question  which  so  nearly  concerns  them,  they  have  ap- 
peared in  public  1  Have  they  never  come  out  in  a  body  before  ?  I 
will  refer  you,  Cato,  to  your  own  **  Antiquities."  Learn  there,  how 
oiien  they  have  taken  the  same  course,  and  always  for  the  public 
good.  And  first,  in  the  reign  of  Romulus,  when  the  Capitol  was 
taken  by  the  Sabines,  and  a  battle  raged  in  the  Forum,  was  not 
the  contest  hushed  by  tlie  rushing  in  of  the  women  between  the 
two  armies  ?  And  further,  af\er  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and 
the  legions  of  the  Volsci  had  encamped  near  the  city,  did  not  the 
matrons  avert  a  storm  which  threatened  the  exigence  of  Rome  ? 
And  when  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Gauls,  by  whom  was  the 
ransom  paid  ?  Did  not  the  matrons  unanimously  contribute  their 
gold  for  the  public  benefit  ?  The  cases  may  be  dissimilar,  as  yon 
say  ;  but  they  show  that  the  women  have  now  done  nothing  new. 
In  exigencies,  where  the  interests  of  both  men  and  women  were 
at  stake,  nobody  wondered  at  their  conduct.  Why,  then,  shoald 
we  be  surprised  at  what  they  have  done  in  a  matter  which  so 
peculiarly  concerns  themselves  1 '     pp.  254-255. 

The  whole  of  this  speech  is  direct,  vehement,  and  argument- 
ative. 
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The  speeches  we  have  now  referred  to,  as  well  as  all  oth« 
era  found  in  the  same  historian,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  histo« 
rians  of  antiquity,  have  throughout  that  appearance  of  reality, 
and  that  practical  and  business-Tike  character,  which  strongly  re- 
commend them  as  patterns  for  imitation  to  the  youth  of  our 
country.  They  afford  examples  of  a  happy  union  of  plain- 
ness with  elegance,  of  the  utmost  clearness  and  perspicuityi 
with  great  closeness  and  refinement  of  reasoning,  and,  what  is 
DO  slight  recommendation,  a  full  and  entirely  satisfactory  ex- 
hibition of  a  subject,  with  extreme  brevity.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  passage  or  a  clause  can  be  omitted  without  obvious  injury 
to  the  sense,  or  that  anything  can  be  added,  which  improves 
the  reasoning,  or  increases  the  effect  which  the  speaker  is 
aiming  to  produce.  We  know  not,  therefore,  where  a  better 
foundation  can  be  laid  for  proficiency  in  popular  eloquence, 
than  in  the  study  of  what  has  descended  to  us  from  antiquity, 
hi  this  department  of  oratory.  For  any  department  of  public 
speaking  in  modern  times,  important  hints  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  source.    The  harangues  in  other  historians  have 

?'eat  excellences,  particularly  those  iq  Thucydides,  Sallust,  and 
acitus,  some  of  which  are  perfect  in  their  kind ;  yet  we  know 
of  none,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  a  stronger  claim  to  atten- 
tion, than  those  which  are  contained  in  Livy.  So  manifest  are 
the  advantages  of  making  these  speeches  a  study,  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  whoever  enters  into  their  true 
character,  and  feels  the  spirit  which  pervades  every  part  of 
them,  has  made  a  most  important  step,  in  a  country  like  this, 
towards  practical  life.  He  is  prepared  to  read  the  debates  of 
modern  legislative  assemblies  with  additional  profit,  is  better 
able  to  separate  what  is  extraneous  from  what  is  essential  in  a 
discussion,  and  to  unite  in  the  most  perfect  manner  conviction 
with  persuasion,  which  should  be  the  great  object  in  all  public 
speaking. 

Livy  has  likewise  been  greatiy  admired  for  his  descriptions* 
Whatever  he  delineates,  is  painted  to  the  eye ;  nnd  the  efiect 
produced  by  the  works  of  the  greatest  artists,  either  in  paint- 
ing or  statuary,  must  fall  far  short  of  that,  which  follows  from 
the  contemplation  of  one  of  the  pictures  of  this  writer,  with 
no  other  coloring  but  that  of  language.  No  author  ever  un- 
derstood better  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  circumstances, 
or  the  power  of  particular  words  and  phrases,  when  made  to 
occupy  the  right  place,  in  affecting  the  feelings  and  the  imagi- 
voL.  XXX. — NO.  66.  3d 
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nation.  We  tre  aware,  that  it  bas  been  often  sud,  that  die 
ancients,  in  their  descriptiona  of  great  erents,  dwell  too  nmeb 
upon  the  surface  of  things ;  that  what  thej  exhibit  is  graphic 
and  6tted  for  the  canvass,  but  faik  to  awaken  the  deeper  emo- 
tions and  to  excite  the  stronger  passions.  We  suspect  there 
b  some  error  in  this  view  of  the  subject.  They  do  not  per- 
haps, so  often  as  the  moderns,  exhibit  an  emotion  (^  the  mind 
separate  from  the  causes  which  produce  it ;  but  joy  or  sorrow 
is  seen  to  belong  to  individuals,  and  those  individuab  to  be  in 
circumstances  appropriate  to  their  state  of  feeling. 

The  several  extracts  in  this  volume  may  be  considered  what 
by  artists  are  denominated  studies  ;  and  all  of  them  deserve 
to  be  perused  not  once,  or  cursorily,  but  often,  and  with  close 
and  assiduous  attention.  Let  them  be  read  till  the  language, 
the  thoughts,  and  coloring  are  familiar,  and  no  exhortation  will 
be  needed  to  induce  the  scholar  to  look  after  what  else  re- 
mains of  the  works  of  this  historian.  He  will  read  all  which 
time  has  spared  us  ;  nor  will  he  pause  without  reluctance,  till 
be  has  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  great  masters 
of  ancient  learning,  whether  of  history,  philosopl^,  eloquence, 
or  poetry. 


Art.  X. — A  Poem  delivered  before  the  Porter  Rhetorical 
Society^  in  the  Theological  Seminary y  Andover  ;  Septem^ 
her  22^  1829.  By  Richard  H.  Dana.  Boston.  Per- 
kins &i  Marvin.     8vo.     pp.  15. 

Both  the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  Mr  Dana  stand  conspicu- 
ous for  their  beauty,  amidst  the  various  and  growing,  thoueh 
still  youthful,  and  rather  crude  literature  of  our  country.  He 
has  gained  the  respect  of  that  class  of  readers  which  he  him- 
self would  most  wish  to  attract,  and  he  has  risen  above  the 
censures  of  those  who  once  altogether  condemned  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  occasional  peculiarities  and  waywardness  of  taste 
and  style  ;  so  that  he  is  now  sure  of  a  favorable  and  very  gene- 
ral attention,  whenever  he  sees  fit  to  request  it,  which  is  not  so 
often  as  we  could  desire. 

If  we  should  say  that  we  were  pleased  with  the  poem  now 
before  us,  we  should  express  but  weakly  and  unworthily  the 
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feelings  with  which  some  of  its  passages  inspired  us ;  if  we 
should  say  that  we  were  satisfied  with  it,  we  should  say  too 
much  consistently  with  the  exceptions  we  have  taken  to  what 
we  have  considered  its  faults.  Its  subject  is,  ^  Thoughts  on 
the  Soul ' ;  and  these  thoughts  are  principally  limited  to  the 
consideration  and  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the  soul  transfers 
its  features,  and  lends  its  complexion,  to  |ill  external  things. 
The  subject  is  thus  announced  in  the  commencement  of  the 
poem. 

'  It  is  the  Soul's  prerogative,  its  fate, 
To  chanfjre  all  outward  things  to  its  own  state ; 
If  right  itselfy  then,  all  without  is  well ; 
If  wrong,  it  makes  of  all  around  a  hell. 
So  multiplies  the  Soul  its  joy  or  pain, 
Gives  out  itself,  itself  takes  back  again. 
Transformed  by  thee,  the  world  hath  but  one  face. — 
Look  there,  my  Soul !  there  thine  own  features  trace ! 
And  all  through  time,  and  down  eternity. 
Where'er  thou  goest,  that  face  shall  look  on  thee.'    p.  3. 

This  idea,  so  poetical  and  so  true,  is  explained  and  enforced 
with  great  power  and  beauty  as  the  poem  proceeds.  There  is 
an  abruptness,  however,  in  the  manner  of  introducing  some  of 
the  thoughts  and  illustrations,  which  is  of  serious  injury  to  the 
connexion  of  the  whole  piece,  causing  partial  obscurity,  which 
it  requires  a  second  reading  to  remove.  We  seem  to  be  pre- 
sented with  several  detached  fragments,  having  a  general  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  rather  than  with  a  succession  of  regular 
steps  which  lead  us  on  from  a  beginning  to  an  end.  The 
pearls  do  not  appear  to  be  strung.  Doubtless  there  is  a  con- 
nexion, but  our  complaint  is,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinct 
and  manifest. 

We  could  not  help  thinking,  too,  as  we  perused  the  poem, 
that  some  of  its  most  delightful  passages  were  hurt  by  feeble 
or  colloquial  turns  of  expression,  which  seemed  to  our  taste  to 
be  quite  /oreign  and  adverse  to  the  style  and  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  position  which  they  occupy.  After  saying  this, 
we  are  bound  to  produce  examples  of  what  we  mean.  Near 
the  commencement  of  the  poem,  the  speaker  asserts  that  it  is 
in  vain  to  think  of  discovering  and  counting  all  the  emotions  of 
the  soul,  when  we  find  it  impossible  to  master  the  knowledge 
of  the  external  world.  This  position  he  thus  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate. 
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^Ooeaii  and  land,  the  Imng  cloods  Uuii  nm 
AboTe,  or  sUnd  before  the  setting  sun. 
Taking  and  giving  glorj  in  his  light. 
Lire  in  a  chuige  too  subtile  for  thy  sighL 
The  lot  of  human  kind  *s  more  varied  still 
Bj  ceaseless  acts  of  sense,  and  mind,  and  will. 
Yet  could'st  thou  count  up  all  material  things. 
All  outward  dtflerence  each  condition  brings. 
Perhaps  thou'd'st  saj,  **  Good  Sir,  lo,  here,  the  whole !  ** 
— ^The  whole  ? — One  thing  thou  hast  forgot — the  Som.!' 

p.  6. 

Without  presuming  to  make  our  own  taste  a  standard  for 
others,  it  strikes  us  that  the  two  last  lines  are  a  blot  on  the  rest 
of  the  paragraph.  The  little  dialogue  which  is  carried  on, 
and  the  <  Good  Sir,'  which  commences  it  so  poEtely,  sound  to 
our  ears  very  much  out  of  tune  with  the  grave  and  somewhat 
majestic  music  of  the  preceding  lines*  Another  instance  of 
the  same  kind  of  defect,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be,  oceurs  in  the 
next  paragraph  but  one.  In  illustration  of  the  main  poahioD,  that 
the  world  without  is  a  reflection  of  the  world  within  ii8»  the 
ioUowing  comparison  is  introduced. 

^  Yes,  man  reduplicates  hinu»lf.    Yoa  see. 
In  yonder  lake,  renected  rock  and  tree. 
Each  leaf  at  rest,  or  quivering  in  the  air. 
Now  rests,  now  stirs  as  if  a  breeze  were  there 
Sweeping  the  crystal  depths.     How  perfect  all ! 
And  see  those  slender  top-boughs  rise  and  fall ; 
The  double  strips  of  silvery  sand  unite 
Above,  below,  each  grain  distinct  and  bright. 
— Thou  bird,  that  seek'st  thy  food  upon  that  bough, 
Peck  not  alone ;  that  bird  below,  as  thou, 
Is  busy  after  food,  and  happy,  too. 
— They  're  gone !     Both,  pleased,  away  together  flew.' 

pp.  5,  6. 

In  our  view,  the  beauty  of  the  above  comparison  is  marred, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  the  abrupt  change  which  is  made  from 
the  style  of  description  to  that  of  address.  The  call  upon  the 
bird  not  to  peck  alone,  sounds  unnatural,  forced,  and  ill  timed. 
It  also  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  comparison,  and  leads 
our  attention  away  from  the  subject  which  it  was  intended  to 
illustrate.  Our  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  soul,  and  fixed 
upon  that  bird  and  its  image  in  the  water ;  and  after  we  have 
been  finally  informed,  in  the  narrative  manner,  to  which  the 
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poet  returns,  that  both  flew  away,  pleased,  together,  we  are 
somewhat  surprised  at  findiog  ourselves  with  the  soul  again  in  the 
next  verse.  In  short,  the  whole  comparison  is  made  too  prom- 
inent and  too  independent.    Every  reader  must  feel  that  it  is. 

But  there  is  more  than  excellence  enough  in  the  poem  to 
redeem  greater  defects  than  those  we  have  noticed.  And  it  is 
not  merely  poetical  excellence  ;  not  merely  harmony  of  num* 
bers,  just  selection  of  words,  and  vividness  of  imagination  ;  it 
is  sometliing  better  and  brighter  superadded  to  these ;  it  is  the 
excellence  of  truth,  of  purity,  of  moral  elevation  and  moral 

Curpose.  The  poet's  thoughts  on  the  soul  are  evidently  the 
reathings  of  his  own  soul ;  and  his  words  flow  out  warmly 
from  his  own  heart.  There  is  a  serious  and  earnest  individu- 
ality about  Mr  Dana's  muse,  which  forbids  the  suspicion,  that 
she  can  be  playing  a  part,  or  that  she  is  in  any  degree  other- 
wise than  what  she  seems.  The  love  which  she  demapds  is 
respectful  love,  the  homage  which  is  rendered  to  the  beauty  of 
holiness. 

We  should  be  unjust  to  this  poem,  should  we  select  no  other 
portions  from  it  than  those  which  have  already  been  giveo. 
There  is  a  simple  majesty,  a  gende,  persuasive  authority  m  the 
following  sentences,  the  efiect  of  which  is  delightful,  and  so 
permanent,  that  it  cannot  be  diminished  by  repetition. 

<  Come,  listen  to  His  voice  who  died  to  save 
Lost  man,  and  raise  him  from  his  moral  grave ; 
From  darkness  showed  a  path  of  light  to  heaven ; 
Cried,  "  Rise  and  walk ;  thy  sins  are  all  forgiven." 

« Blest  are  the  pure  in  heart.    Would'st  thou  be  blest? 
He  11  cleanse  thy  spotted  soul.    Would*st  thou  find  rest  ? 
Around  thy  toils  and  cares  he  '11  breathe  a  calm. 
And  to  thy  wounded  spirit  lay  a  balm, 
From  fear  draw  love ;  and  teach  thee  where  to  seek 
Lost  strength  and  grandeur — ^with  the  bowed  and  meek. 

*  Come  lowlv ;  He  will  help  thee.     Lay  aside 
That  subtile,  nrst  of  evils — human  pride. 
Know  God,  and,  so,  thyself;  and  be  afraid 
To  call  aught  poor  or  low  that  He  has  made. 
Fear  nought  but  sin  ;  love  all  but  sin ;  and  learn 
How  that  in  all  things  else  thou  may'st  discern 
His  forming,  his  creating  power — how  bind 
Earth,  self,  and  brother  to  th'  Eternal  Mind. 
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<  Linked  with  th*  Immortal,  immortality  ^     * 

Begins  e'en  here.     For  what  is  time  to  thee» 
To  whose  cleared  sight  the  night  is  tnrned  to  day, 
And  that  but  changing  life,  miscalled  decay  ? '    pp.  9,  10. 

The  next  and  the  last  passage  that  we  shall  quote,  is  truly 
eloquent.  In  it  the  writer  puts  forth  his  best  power,  and  in  it 
the  moral  application  of  the  whole  subject  is  finely  announced. 
Nor  can  we  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion,  that  if  the 
poem  had  ended  with  it,  the  effect  would  have  been  much 
Letter  than  with  the  present  conclusion. 

*  Our  sins  our  nobler  faculties  debase, 
And  make  the  earth  a  spiritual  waste 
Unto  the  Soul's  dimmed  eye  ; — 'tis  man,  not  earth — 
'T  is  thou,  poor,  self-starred  Soul,  hast  caused  the  dearth. 
The  earth  is  full  of  life ;  the  living  Hand 
Touched  it  with  life  ;  and  all  its  forms  expand 
With  principles  of  being  made  to  suit 
Man's  varied  powers,  and  raise  him  from  the  brute. 
And  shall  the  earth  of  higher  ends  be  full  1 — 
Earth  which  thou  tread'st ! — and  thy  poor  mind  be  doll  ? 
Thou  talk  of  life,  with  half  thy  soul  asleep  1 
Thou  **  living  dead  man,"  let  thy  spirits  leap 
Forth  to  the  day ;  and  let  the  fresh  air  blow 
Through  thy  soul's  shut  up  mansion.     Would'at  thou  know 
Something  of  what  is  life,  shake  off  this  death ; 
Have  thy  soul  feel  the  universal  breath 
With  which  all  nature 's  quick !  and  learn  to  be 
Sharer  in  all  that  thou  dost  touch  or  see. 
Break  from  thy  body's  grasp,  thy  spirit's  trance ; 
Give  thy  Soul  air,  thy  faculties  expanse ; — 
Love,  joy, — e'en  sorrow, — yield  thyself  to  all ! 
They  'II  make  thy  freedom,  man,  and  not  thy  thrall. 
Knock  off  the  shackles  which  thy  spirit  bind 
To  dust  and  sense,  and  set  at  large  thy  mind ! 
Then  move  in  sympathy  with  God's  great  whole  ; 
And  be,  like  man  at  first,  ''a  living  Soul!'"     pp.  12,  13. 

And  now,  to  leave  the  discussion  of  excellences  and  defects, 
let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  fact,  that  this  poem  and 
that  of  Mr  Sprague  are  the  two  longest  of  any  considerable 
merit,  which  have,  for  we  know  not  how  many  years,  been 
given  to  the  American  public.  Mr  Dana's  consists  of  fifteen 
pages,  and  Mr  Sprague's  of  thirty.  It  is  true  that  the  occasions 
on  which  they  were  pronounced,  forbade  their  being  much 
longer ;  but  bow  is  it,  that  limited  as  they  are,  of  necessity, 
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tbey  yet  exceed  in  dimensions  any  others  with  which  we 
have  been  treated  for  an  age  ?  For  lengthy  poems,  that  iS| 
poems  which  are  long  and  dull  too,  we  disclaim  any  particu- 
lar affection.  If  they  must  be  dull,  let  them  be  as  short  as  the 
authors  can  possibly  afford  to  make  them.  Neither  are  we  so 
extravagant  as  to  call  for  anything,  for  some  time  to  come, 
quite  so  long  and  so  good  as  Paradise  Lost.  But  why  can 
we  not  have  a  poetical  essay,  tale,  romance,  tragedy,  or  come- 
dy, to  which  we  can  sit  down,  of  a  winter's  afternoon,  before 
a  comfortable  fire,  with  the  feeling  that  we  hold  something  ia 
our  hands  which  is  to  interest  and  occupy  us  till  bed-time,  per- 
chance enchain  us  beyond  our  sober  bed-time,  and  find  us 
bummg  tlie  actual  midnight  oil  ?  Are  we,  as  Americans,  to 
own  no  poem.  Barlow's  Columbiad  excepted,  which,  being 
bound,  can  stand  alone  ?  Alas !  that  venerable  production  has 
stood  alone  too  along.  In  sob'tude  it  waits  for  a  companion. 
But  we  have  nothing  which  can  be  married  to  that  immortal 
verse.  Oh,  for  a  poem  in  ten  books  or  cantos,  or  even  in  six ! 
Seriously  and  truly,  we  are  longing  for  poetry  which  we  can 
sit  down  to,  and  be  said  to  read.  We  want  some  of  our  poets 
to  show  us,  that  their  pinions  are  vigorous  and  broad  enough 
for  a  sustained  flight.  Have  we  none  such;  or  is  it  that 
earthly  necessities,  and  the  present  constitution  of  society  with 
us,  hold  our  strong  ones  down  ?  We  arc  disposed  to  think, 
that,  unpropitious  as  these  influences  are,  they  might  be  in 
some  measure  overcome  by  a  tithe  of  the  patience  and  per- 
severance which  English  bards  have  erst  exhibited  in  their 
upward  toilings  after  immortality  ;  and  that  even  an  American 
public  would  reward  both  with  money  and  fame  the  devotion 
of  a  few  years  to  the  muse,  and  the  temporary  self-denial  and 
privation  which  that  devotion  would  cause.  Look  at  the  seven 
or  eight  editions  which  we  have  had  of  '  Pollok's  Course  of 
Time,'  which  surely  is  not  a  book  of  such  excellence  as  to  in- 
duce despair.  The  strain  of  its  theology  may  indeed  have 
been  one  principal  source  of  its  popularity,  but  its  rapid  sale  is 
proof  that  we  are  not  absolutely  indisposed  to  buy  long  po- 
ems. We  are  very  sure  that  an  American  poem,  even  ii  it 
were  not  of  first-rate  material,  would  be  bought  and  read  for 
its  rarity's  sake.  We  have  had  sonnets,  madrigals,  lines,  stan- 
zas, and  all  that  sort  of  magazine  and  souvenir  poetry  in  abun- 
dance. Much  of  it  is  very  sweet,  we  confess,  but  we  are 
beginning  to  be  cloyed  with  it,  and  want  something  more  sub- 
stantial. 
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Abt.  XL — Tks  American  Almanac  and  Rtponlory  of  Ue^vi 
Knowledge  far  the  Year  1830.  Boston.  Gray  &Boweo. 
12ino.     pp.  320. 

The  Almanac  is  perhaps  the  most  popuhr  kind  of  periodical 
work,  which  is  published ;  one  which  is  most  widely  circulated, 
and  most  carefully  studied.  It  is  regarded  in  most  families  as  an 
indispensable  manual  of  certain  kinds  of  informatioUi  and  it  is 
often  the  familiar  companion  of  persons,  wlio  read  few  other 
books.  The  6rst  book  printed  in  America,  next  to  the  Free- 
man*8  Oath,  was  an  Almanac  ;  and  from  that  date  to  the  present 
time,  probably  more  copies  of  the  Almanac  have  been  annually 
sold,  than  of  any  other  publication.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  interest  felt  in  this  description  of  work,  it  is  one  in 
which  the  great  body  of  readers  content  themselves  with  a 
veiy  moderate  degree  of  merit,  and  a  very  small  amount  of 
real  information.  A  record  of  the  movements  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  tides,  is  almost  the  only  information  that  is  thought 
indispensable.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  same  manual,  which 
makes  known  to  us  the  hour  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  might  at  the  same  time  affiurd  a  large 
amount  of  other  information  of  daily  utility^ 

In  other  countries  the  supply  of  this  information  has  been 
successfully  attempted,  and  in  many  parts  of  this,  Almanacs 
have  been  for  several  years  annually  published,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  astronomical  tables,  an  ample  and  veiy 
convenient  collection  of  facts,  relating  chiefly  to  the  state  in 
which  they  are  put  forth.  The  information  contained  in  these 
publications  is  too  limited  in  its  scope,  and  too  local  in  its 
character,  to  answer  the  most  important  of  the  purposes  to 
which  this  species  of  periodical  work  seems  adapted.  It  admits 
of  being  made  a  record,  not  merely  of  atmospherical  phenomena, 
of  state  and  county  officers,  and  municipal  regulations,  but  of 
the  statistics  of  every  part  of  the  world,  of  useful  discoveries 
of  every  sort,  and  of  important  historical  facts  of  every  de- 
scription^  To  be  satisfied  how  extensive  may  be  the  scope  of 
such  a  work,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  table 
of  contents  of  the  little  volume  now  before  us.  We  cannot 
better  exhibit  the  objects  of  this  work  than  by  copying  the 
Preface. 

'  The  main  object  of  this  work  is  uHUty,    It  has  been  tlie 
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aim  of  its  conductors  to  collect  within  the  smallest  compass  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  and  practical  information  on  those  topics, 
in  which  the  community  is  generally  interested.  The  work  is 
divided  into  Five  Parts,  and  its  plan  and  purposes  will  best  be 
seen  by  a  brief  analysis  of  each  of  these. 

*  The  First  Part  is  devoted  to  the  Calendar^  embracing,  in 
addition  to  the  particulars  usually  inserted  in  Almanacs,  a  large 
mass  of  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  celestial  movements, 
and  tables  for  nautical  and  astronomical  purposes.  The 
Eclipses  and  Occultations  have  been  calculated  with  extraordi- 
nary care,  and  much  valuable  information  will  be  found  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  Tides.  The  Tide  Table  is  followed 
by  a  table  of  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the  principal  places 
in  the  United  States.  To  suit  the  calendar  pages  to  every  part 
of  the  Union,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  have 
been  calculated  for  some  of  the  chief  cities  in  different  parts. 
A  column  in  each  month  is  also  devoted  to  useful  remarks,  and 
another  to  remarkable  events.  Further  explanations  of  this  part 
of  the  work  will  be  found  prefixed  to  the  Calendar. 

*  The  Second  Part  contains  information,  communicated  in  a 
simple  and  intelligible  form,  respecting  the  celestial  changes  and 
most  common  astronomical  appearances.  An  account  of  Almir 
nacs  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  division  of  time  into 
Days,  Weeks,  Months,  and  Years ;  the  Holydays  of  the  Church ; 
the  variety  of  the  Seasons ;  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  ;  Astrology ; 
the  Moon's  Phases,  and  Ek^lipses ;  Tides ;  Spots  on  the  Sun  ;  the 
Rotation  of  the  Planets ;  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets ;  Comets ; 
and  much  information  on  other  kindred  topics,  designed  to  elu- 
cidate and  adapt  them  to  the  understanding  of  persons  of  till  de- 
grees of  knowledge. 

*  In  Part  Third  are  contained  miscellaneous  articles  and  di- 
.rections  of  general  usefulness ;  a  selection  from  Washington's 

Agricultural  Notes  and  Journal ;  Franklin's  Poor  Richard  Re- 
vived ;  advice  on  the  Use  of  Fruit ;  an  Essay  on  the  advan- 
tages of  Fresh  Air  in  promoting  health  and  comfort ;  another 
on  Clothing  ;   and  Facts  concerning  Intemperance. 

'  The  Fourth  Part  embraces  a  selection  of  statistical  matters 
relating  to  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  a  curious  and  full 
table  of  the  Statistics  of  the  World.  In  compiling  this  part, 
as  well  as  the  others,  regard  has  been  had  not  only  to  the  tempo- 
rary but  permanent  value  of  the  facts  selected.  There  will  be 
found  tables  of  the  Population,  Families,  Houses,  Land,  Canals, 
and  Roads  of  Great  Britain  ;  an  essay  on  the  Increase  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Europe ;  on  the  comparative  force  of  France  and 
England  ;  the  number  of  books  printed  in  France ;  the  valae  of 
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money  in  difTcrent  countries  in  Europe,  reduced  to  American  cur- 
rency ;  the  Revenues,  Expenditures,  Trade,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Currency,  and  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  All  these  state- 
ments are  brought  down  to  the  latest  dates. 

*  The  Fifth  Part  occupies  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  work, 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  has  the  same  design  in  regard  to 
the  United  States,  which  the  fourth  part  has  in  reference  to  for* 
eign  countries.  As  introductory  to  the  main  subjects,  a  short 
view  is  taken  of  the  Colonial  Statistics,  which  is  followed  by  a 
selection  of  particulars  illustrating  the  Statistics  of  the  Revolution, 
such  as  the  Expense  of  the  War,  amount  of  Continental  Money 
issued,  Loans  in  France,  Troops  employed,  Presidents  of  the  Old 
Congress,  Adoption  of  the  State  Constitutions,  and  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Then  follow  statistical  tables  and 
statements  respecting  the  United  States  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government,  and  at  present ;  such  as  a  record  of  the  elections 
of  Presidents ;  lists  of  civil  officers,  Heads  of  Departments,  Ameri- 
can Ministers  abroad.  Foreign  Ministers  in  this  country.  Judges, 
Representatives  ;  also  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Public  Debt,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Com- 
merce, Public  Lahds,  Indians,  Post  Office,  Coinage,  Patents,  Mil- 
itary Posts,  Vessels  of  War,  Navy  Yards,  Militia,  Internal  Im- 
provements, Population,  Colleges,  Religious  Denominations,  Me- 
teorology. After  this  come  the  statistics  of  each  Staief  as  far  as 
the  facts  could  be  collected,  comprising  an  account  of  the  public 
revenues,  banks,  schools,  civil  officers  and  their  salaries,  internal 
improvements,  militia,  modes  of  taxation,  prisons,  and  whatever 

.  else  relates  to  the  practical  administration  of  government,  the 
organization  of  local  communities,  and  the  moral  and  physical 
progress  of  society.  At  the  close  is  a  Chronicle  of  the  Events 
of  the  past  year. 

•  Such  is  the  outline  of  our  plan,  as  executed  in  the  present 
attempt.  We  confess  that  our  wishes  have  been  but  partially  re- 
alized, especially  in  regard  to  the  individual  states.  As  little  pains 
are  taken  in  several  of  the  states  to  collect  statistical  facts,  and  less 
to  arrange  and  present  them  to  the  public  in  a  tangible  form,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  carry  this  head  to  any  degree  of  complete- 
ness. Our  enterprise  was  undertaken,  also,  at  too  late  a  period  in 
the  year  to  enable  us  to  procure  intelligence  from  remote  states. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  deficiency  must  be  ascribed  rather 
to  the  remissness  of  our  correspondents,  than  to  any  want  of 
effort  on  our  part.  What  we  have  published,  will  be  enough  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  our  plan,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
be  filled  out.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  states,  for  their  own  con- 
venience, will  gradually  adopt  regulations  for  collecting  and  em- 
bodying particulars  of  this  sort,  and  then  the  task  of  condensing 
and  combining  them  into  a  single  work  will  be  comparatively  easy* 
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'  Should  the  success  of  the  present  volume  warrant  the  contin- 
uance of  an  annual  series,  we  may  venture  to  promise  essential 
improvements  as  we  proceed.  It  will  be  seen,  that  a  great  deal  of 
matter  in  this  volume  is  of  a  permanent  character,  suited  for 
reference  at  any  future  day,  as  well  as  for  use  in  the  passing  year. 
Facts  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature,  and,  when  once  record- 
ed, their  value  is  never  lost  The  method  of  tabular  views,  for 
communicating  certain  kinds  of  knowledge,  has  immense  advan- 
tages over  any  other,  in  presenting,  at  a  single  glance  of  the  eye, 
a  mass  of  information,  that  would  be  expanded  over  many  pages  if 
exhibited  in  any  other  form.  In  every  part  of  the  volume,  our 
chief  aim  has  been  to  condense  the  information  into  as  small. a 
space  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  convey  it  in  so  methodical 
and  clear  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  easily  received  by  all  classes 
of  readers. 

*  The  purpose  of  this  work  will  allow  the  admission  of  many 
facts  besides  those  of  a  strictly  statistical  character.  The  perma^ 
nent  features  of  geography  may  be  here  exhibited  from  time  to 
time  in  tabular  and  compressed  forms ;  such  as  the  extent  of  diF- 
erent  territories  and  divisions  of  the  earth,  the  length  of  rivers, 
height  of  mountains,  magnitude  of  seas,  lakes,  and  islands,  and 
all  other  particulars  naturally  embraced  in  comparative  geography. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  chronological  records,  not  merely  as  de- 
noting the  order  of  a  series  of  events,  but  as  grouping  those  of 
a  similar  kind  under  particular  heads.  In  this  way  may  be  pr^ 
sented  the  dates  at  which  the  sovereigns  of  different  countries 
were  crowned,  and  the  length  of  their  reigns ;  the  dates  and  places 
ol  memoral/ic  bsfttlcs,  the  number  of  men  engaged,  and  loss  on 
each  side  ;  the  dates  of  the  treaties  between  nations  ;  and  other  in- 
cidents analogous  in  their  character.  These  remarks  may  even 
be  extended  to  the  regions  of  history  and  biography.  A  mass  of 
facts  thus  collected  from  year  to  year,  not  only  will  have  some  in- 
terest at  the  moment,  but  will  at  length  become  a  useful  storehouse 
for  future  recurrence. 

*  A  brief  outline  of  our  political  progress  may  also  be  easily  in- 
troduced, such  as  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  and 
of  the  legislature  of  the  several  states  for  each  year,  so  far  as  they 
give  rise  to  any  new  results  either  in  the  promulgation  of  laws,  or 
the  establishment  of  institutions,  or  aiding  schemes  of  improve- 
ment. All  the  particulars  of  this  sort,  when  divested  of  their  ex- 
traneous accompaniments,  may  be  brought  together  within  a  nar- 
row compass.  Notice  may  also  be  taken  of  charitable  and  reli- 
gious societies,  and  associations  for  promoting  the  objects  of  hu- 
manity, morals,  knowledge,  and  social  order.  A  comparison  of 
the  extent  of  such  efforts  might  communicate  correct  views  of  their 
effects,  and  serve  as  a  guide  in  future  undertakings  of  a  like  na- 
ture. 
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*Bat  in  all  this  we  have  again  to  confess,  that  we  are  only 
hinting  at  what  may  be  done,  within  the  scope  of  our  plan,  and 
what  we  hope  will  be  done,  bnt  not  what  we  have  actually  ac- 
complished or  attempted  in  the  present  volume. 

*  The  astronomical  part,  wc  believe,  will  be  found  more  full  and 
accurate,  than  anything  of  a  similar  kind  which  has  appeared  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  intended  to  answer  all  the  essential  pur- 
poses of  a  nautical  almanac,  in  addition  to  the  usual  calculations 
of  an  almanac  and  ephemeris.  Should  the  work  be  continued, 
great  care  will  be  devoted  to  this  part,  and  new  matter  will  annual- 
ly be  given,  illustrating  in  a  simple  manner  the  practical  topics  in 
0)6  science  of  astronomy.' 

The  objects  here  proposed  are  in  general  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished in  this  volume.  There  are  however  some  imper- 
fections, which  were  perhaps  inevitable  in  the  commencement 
of  such  an  undertaking,  without  a  longer  time  for  preparation, 
and  which  it  may  be  presumed  will  be  supplied  in  future  num- 
bers. Some  tables  appear  to  have  been  omitted  on  the  idea, 
that  they  are  too  commonly  to  be  met  with,  to  need  being  here 
inserted.  This  we  think  is  not  a  satisfactor}*^  reason  for  the 
omission.  We  would  recommend  a  more  extensive  collec- 
tion of  foreign  statistics.  Means  ought  to  be  furnished  for 
learning  the  .condition  and  progress  of  other  countries ;  and 
details  of  this  description  will  be  less  likely  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  reader  of  this  volume  through  other  chan- 
nels, than  those  which  relate  to  our  own  country.  Details  of 
the  latter  class,  however,  will  properly  constitute  the  chief  part 
of  the  work.  With  the  increased  opportunity  for  preparation, 
which  another  year  will  afford,  and  with  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  the  care  exhibited  in  the  compilation  of  the  present 
volume,  the  conductors  will  without  doubt  present  us  all  that 
can  be  reasonably  desired  in  a  publication  of  this  sort.  We 
hope  it  may  meet  willi  that  degree  of  patronage,  which  will 
induce  them  to  persevere  in  their  design. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  brief  notice,  without  re- 
marking upon  the  very  neat  manner  in  which  this  volume  is 
printed.  It  is  in  a  small  and  delicate  type,  and  on  beautiful 
paper ;  and  in  its  style  of  execution,  it  will  compare  advan- 
tageously with  the  handsome  productions  of  the  British  press. 
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Am.  I.—] .  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Nos.  1— 60.  8vo. 
2.    The  lAhrary  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.     Vol.  I.  and 

Vol.11.    Part  I.    I8nio. 
[Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for 

the  Diffusion  of  Useful   Knowledge,     London.     1828- 

29-30.] 

Some  one  of  tlie  Briiish  journals,  in  speaking  of  the  prolific 
press  of  the  English  Society  named  above,  says,  rather  freely, 
'We  wonder  where  Brougham  can  find  the  men  lo  write  all 
these  Uacts.'  Now  we  must  as  freely  say,  though  without 
designing  the  least  disrespect,  certainly,  lo  that  distinguished 
individual  or  his  praiseworthy  coadjutors,  that  it  seems  lo  us 
tfiey  might  find  them  anywhere.  The  truth  is, — and  the  truth 
in  this  case  is  a  matter  of  so  much  disappointment  and  regret 
to  us,  that  we  cannot  suppress  the  expression  of  h, — there  is  a 
most  lamentable  want  of  tact,  not  to  say  talent,  in  these  pub- 
lications. No  doubt  the  first  series  is  sufficiently  learned,  thai 
is,  the  scientific  part  of  it,  though  we  cannot  '  wonder,'  cer- 
tainly, that  men  should  be  found  to  do  this  work  for  a  fair 
consideration.  Bui  tlie  want  of  talent  appears  in  this,  thai 
there  is  no  adaptation,  in  these  tracts,  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  avowedly  written.  They  are  wholly  unfit  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  or 
among  the  mass  of  general  readers.  And  when  this  deficien- 
cy was  confessed,  though  not  remedied  in  the  current  se- 
ries, as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  moment  it  was  discovered  ; 
when  a  new  series  is  brought  forsvard,  as  if  starting  anew 
would   better  help  the  matter ;    when,  we  say,  a  new  scries 
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(ihe  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge)  is  got  up,  on  pur- 
pose to  correct  the  preceding  error,  what  have  we  but  a  col- 
lection of  children's  stories  about  Menageries  and  Forests,  de- 
scriptions that  look  like  a  traveller's  memoranda  of  trees  and 
plants ;  rambling  anecdotes  about  dogs,  cats,  and  jackalls ; 
and  all  lliis,  with  scarce!)'  any  pretension  to  philosophical  clas- 
sification or  instructive  inference.  We  have  had,  but  this 
moment,  as  we  were  writing,  an  exact  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  series.  We  were  expressing  our  disapprobation 
about  this  work  in  conversation  ;  and  the  answer  was,  *  But 
don't  you  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  children  ? '  *  It  is 
indeed  a  good  thing  for  children,'  was  our  rt^ly,  *  but  it  was 
designed  for  men.'  The  title  '  Entertaining '  we  were  in 
trutli  afraid  of,  from  the  first ;  and  it  seems  to  have  impress- 
ed its  character  upon  the  tracts,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  objects.  They  may  do  good,  no  doubt ;  we  are  not 
sorry  to  have  them  for  our  youth  to  read  as  entertaining 
books ;  but  we  cannot  admit,  that  these  or  any  publications 
of  the  British  Society  are  examples  of  what  can  be  done  to 
further  its  great  project. 

Our  brethren  across  the  water  must  pardon  us  if  we  ex- 
press ourselves  somewhat  strongly ;  for  we  have  looked  to 
them  for  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done ;  we  have  re- 
joiced at  their  great  and  noble  undertaking ;  we  have  actually 
had  visions  of  the  good  they  were  to  do,  and,  confess  it  we 
must,  we  are  grievously  disappointed.  The  truth  is,  the  first 
failure  seems  to  have  led  to  a  separation  of  things  which  it  was 
their  very  business  and  intention  to  unite.  Of  scientific  books 
wc  had  enou^l)  before ;  entertaining  and  intelligible  treatises, 
too,  such  as  Goldsmith's  and  St  Pierre's  ;  but  the  object  of 
the  Society  was  to  give  these  matters  a  form  sufficiently  sci- 
entific for  the  best  purposes  of  instruction,  and  yet  to  render 
them  intelligible  and  interesting.  Now  its  first  series  of 
tracts  had  enough  of  scientific  classification,  but  was  not  in- 
telligible to  the  mass  of  readers.  To  remedy  this,  the  So- 
ciety has  issued  a  second  series ;  but,  by  this  arrangement, 
being  unwilling  to  trench  upon  the  ground  of  the  first,  tbey 
have  cut  themselves  off  from  a  large  portion  of  the  field  of 
interesting  and  useful  instruction  ;  and  that,  too,  the  best  por- 
tion. For  instance,  in  the  first  series  the  subject  of  Vegetable 
Physiology  was  treated  of ;  a  subject  which  yields  the  most 
interesting  results  for  mental  and  nioral  contemplation.     But 
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in  the  second,  as  this  ground  was  preoccupied,  we  have  only 
an  account  of  the  general  aspects  and  qualities  of  trees  and 
plants;  all  very  proper,  and  such  as  might  have  answered  a  very 
good  purpose,  if  it  could  have  been  introduced  to  clothe  the 
dry  and  barren  limbs  of  the  first*  So  again,  we  have  Animal 
Mechanics  in  the  first  series,  and  the  forms  and  habitudes  of 
animals  in  the  second.  Now  it  does  seem  to  us,  that  a  work 
may  be  produced,  with  enough  of  scientific  classification  and 
detail  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet,  on  tlie  other,  intelligible,  in- 
teresting, exciting  and  satisfying  inquiry,  gratifying  the  natu- 
ral curiosity  of  the  human  mind,  directing  it  to  the  practical 
applications  of  science,  and  exalting  it  to  that  devotion  which 
is  its  great  end.  It  might  indeed  be  a  work,  and  one  of  tlie 
noblest  works,  of  united  learning,  genius,  taste,  and  piety. 

We  have  lately  spoken  of  the  new  American  Almanac^  a 
work  highly  valuable  in  its  general  objects  and  character. 
There  is  one  portion  of  it,  however,  against  which  we  must 
enter,  with  qualifications,  the  same  complaint,  as  against  the 
first  series  of  the  English  publications.  The  Second  Part, 
on  *  the  Calendar,  Celestial  Changes,  and  Astronomical  Phe- 
nomena,' is  that  to  which  we  refer.  There  is  an  interesting 
series  of  brief  chapters  on  these  subjects  ;  but  here  and  there, 
when  the  matter  becomes  more  deep  and  diiHcuIt,  the  writer 
certainly  forgets  that  apparently  hardest  of  all  things  to  keep 
in  mind,  how  many  degrees  he  stands  above  those  whom  he 
undertakes  to  instruct.  We  refer,  for  instances  of  this  obser- 
vation, to  portions  of  the  chapters  on  the  '  Calendar,'  on  the 
*  Year,'  on  the  *  Solar  and  Lunar  Cycle,'  and  on  the  *  Tides.' 
We  will  consent  that  any  intelligent,  but  general  reader,  shall 
be  umpire  between  us  and  the  learned  author  of  the  Second 
Part,  on  the  point  which  we  have  respectfully  suggested  for 
his  attention. 

The  publications  before  us,  with  many  others  of  the  same 
character,  invite  our  attention  to  a  great  and  interesting  pro- 
ject, which  is  nevertheless  so  novel  and  unprecedented,  that 
it  is  probably  regarded  by  some  as  extravagant  and  visionary, 
and  by  others,  as  unimportant  and  indiflferent.  A  defence  of 
this  project,  in  these  points  of  view,  claims  attention,  for  rea- 
sons that  extend  far  beyond  any  limited  sphere  of  our  own, 
and  in  fact  beyond  our  own  country.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
peculiar  and  great  undertakings  of  the  age,  to  commtinicate 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  whole  intelligent  portion  of  the 
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mass  of  society.  The  energies  of  the  social  world,  aroused, 
as  they  never  were  before,  to  the  work  of  general  improve- 
ment, are  now,  especially  in  England  and  in  this  country,  di- 
rected particularly  to  this  object.  Three  disdnct  series  of  pub- 
lications, having,  as  one  of  their  leading  objects,  the  advance- 
ment of  this  enterprise,  and  bearing  upon  their  title-pages  some 
of  the  greatest  names  of  England,  are  now  issuing  from  the 
British  press ;  and  the  Lyceums,  which  are  rapidly  springbg 
up  among  us,  are  likely,  if  the  first  efforts  are  successful,  to 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  The  records  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  give  no  example  or  hint  of  productions  or 
projects  such  as  these.  The  splendid  fables  of  Arabic  learn- 
ing and  genius,  though  royal  haUs  gave  audience  to  them ; 
the  mystic  lore  and  cumbrous  philosophy  of  the  East,  furnish 
nothing  that  can  enter  into  the  comparison.  The  Lyceum, 
that  was  first  built  on  the  pleasant  banks  and  among  the  shady 
groves  of  the  Uissus,  where  Aristotle  taught  philosophy,  was 
designed  only  for  a  few  studious  youths.  Those  sequestered 
retreats  were  never  invaded  by  the  footsteps  of  the  Athenian 
artisan  or  tradesman,  nor  by  fruiterers  or  husbandmen  from 
the  fields  of  Attica.  The  noble  project  of  bringing  down 
high  philosophy  and  holy  science  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
has  been  reserved  for  this  age.  It  is  a  novel  enterprise 
among  mankind.  It  is  an  unwritten  page  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  project,  we  do  not  think  it  too  much  to 
say,  which  never  before  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  men ; 
for  it  is  an  attempt  to  pluck  from  the  sun,  ^  in  the  highest 
heaven  of  philosopliy,'  the  Promethean  fire,  to  burn  on  the 
common  hearth-stone  in  the  humblest  abodes  of  mortals. 

The  error  of  past  ages  has  been,  to  accumulate  power, 
weahh,  learning,  and  even  religious  responsibilities  and  trusts, 
in  a  few  hands.  Monopolies  have  not  been  confined  to 
property  ;  they  have  extended  to  knowledge  too.  Science, 
as  well  as  religion,  has  said  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  '  Stand 
by  thyself,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou.'  The  paths  of  the 
scholar  have  led  far  away  from  the  beaten  track  of  common 
life.  He  has  conceived  himself  to  have  little  to  do  with  the 
world  at  large ;  lie  has  had  few  sympathies  with  it ;  he  has 
felt  little  interest  in  it.  He  has  compared  science  indeed  to 
the  light  of  heaven  ;  he  has  talked  eloquently  about  its  pro- 
perties ;  but  he  has  talked  in  figures  ;  he  has  not  actually  felt 
that  it  is  one  of  the  lights  which  men  may  daily  walk  bf .    In- 
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deed,  these  primary  interests  and  blessings  of  the  world,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  have  not  failed  of  diffusion  because  they 
have  not  been  duly  appreciated  ;  but  because  they  have  been 
held  by  their  possessors  in  a  sort  of  selfish  estimation  ;  because 
they  have  been  considered  as  too  good  for  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, or  because  it  has  been  imagined  that  they  would  be 
soiled  by  a  common  use.  But  it  is  the  strong  tendency  of 
all  liberal  thought  and  feeling,  at  this  day,  to  bring  every  hu- 
man acquisition  to  a  practical  account ;  to  make  men  in  poli- 
tics their  own  rulers,  in  religion  their  own  guides ;  to  spread 
wealth,  by  abolishing  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  in- 
to general  competence  and  comfort ;  and,  as  the  best  pledge 
and  safeguard  for  all  the  rest,  to  call  down  knowledge,  from 
its  proud  and  inaccessible  heights,  to  be  the  companion  and 
cheerer  of  the  lowliest  toil  and  of  the  humblest  fireside.  Dif' 
fusion  is  the  watchword  of  the  age ;  and  unless  the  spread  of 
intelligence  keeps  pace  with  that  of  power,  of  wealth,  and  of 
religious  liberty,  it  wiU  become  the  motto  of  universal  disap- 
pointment and  defeat. 

It  is  certainly  an  mteresting  question  therefore,  whether  this 
tendency  of  things  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  whether  the  pro- 
fessed undertaking  to  further  it,  in  the  department  of  the  sci- 
ences particularly,  promises  to  be  either  successful  or  useful. 
Is  not  the  project  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences, 
visionary,  impracticable  ?  Or,  if  it  is  not,  if  it  can  succeed, 
is  there  a  prospect  of  much  good  to  be  effected  by  it  ?  These 
are  the  questions  before  us.  And  there  is  the  more  occasion 
to  discuss  them,  because  this  practical  character  of  the  age, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  sometimes  falsely  considered  in 
such  a  light  as  to  furnish  specious,  but  unsound  objections  to 
our  views  ;  and  because  there  is,  in  many  minds,  a  peculiar 
skepticism  about  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  diffusing 
generally  a  knowledge  of  tlie  sciences. 

The  first  feeling,  in  many  persons,  to  whom  this  sort  of 
knowledge  is  proposed  for  their  acquisition,  is  a  vague  feeling 
of  utter  incompetency  to  the  undertaking,  or  of  the  absolute 
impossibility  or  impropriety  of  the  thing, — a  feeling,  as  if  it 
were  proposed  to  them  literally  to  scale  tlie  heights  of  heaven ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  put  themselves  altogether  out  of  their  place 
and  sphere.  ^  We  cannot  know  anything  about  these  mat- 
ters. They  are  for  scholars  to  understand.  They  are  to  be 
learnt  in  colleges.     If  you  attempt  to  teach  us  things  of  this 
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Bort,'  saj  many  with  an  incredulous  air,  *  you  must  take  pa- 
tience with  you  at  any  rate.'  It  takes  some  patience  to  listen 
to  the  objection,  we  confess.  For  why  cannot  men,  and  all 
men,  know  ?  And  why  should  they  not  ?  The  objects  of 
this  kind  of  study  are  God's  works,  works  which  were  ex- 
pressly designed  to  be  studied  and  admired  by  all  his  rational 
creatures ;  and,  as  religious  reasoners,  so  far  from  admitting 
these  things  to  be  out  of  the  province  of  the  mass  of  mankind^ 
we  should  say,  that  the  world  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  rigktf 
till  they  are  generally  understood.  It  is  not  in  a  fair  and 
right  state  for  its  moral  probation.  But  we  have  occasion,  at 
present,  only  to  urge  the  general  propriety  of  these  pursuits. 
If  the  object  of  God's  works  on  earth  had  been  mere  tem- 
porary accommodation  and  comfort,  less  than  all  the  infinite 
wisdom  displayed  in  them  would  have  sufficed.  Plants,  for 
instance,  could  have  been  caused  to  grow  without  their  pres- 
ent curious  structure  and  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  as  evi- 
ident  that  the  world  was  made  to  display  to  its  inhabitants 
the  wisdom,  as  the  goodness  of  its  Creator.  It  is  reason- 
able, therefore,  that  they  should  study  it.  No  inquiry  could 
be  more  proper  for  men,  and  for  all  men. 

And  why,  we  repeat,  can  they  not  know  ?  The  objects 
to  be  examined  are  all  around  them ;  die  subjects  of  study 
are  the  very  elements  with  which  they  are  every  moment  con- 
versant ;  the  instruments  are  their  senses ;  to  see,  to  hear,  is 
to  know.  The  times  for  study  are  all  times  that  are  not 
necessarily  engrossed  with  other  pursuits ;  when  they  take  a 
walk,  when  they  look  around  them  upon  the  works  of  nature, 
especially  when  they  are  at  leisure.  Why  cannot  a  man,  who 
shs  down  before  his  evening  fire,  spend  an  hour  in  reading  a 
few  paragraphs  that  will  teach  him  the  curious  and  beautiful 
theory  of  combustion  ?  Why  cannot  any  man  read  enough 
upon  the  nature  and  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  the  clouds, 
and  the  seasons,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  philosophical- 
ly on  what  is  passing  around  him,  instead  of  receiving,  as  pas- 
sively, in  this  respect,  as  the  post  before  his  door,  the  visita- 
tion of  the  elements  ?  And  as  to  time,  '  the  time  that  makes  a 
wise  man  is  the  time  that  makes  a  fool ;  and  the  counters, 
with  which  the  untaught  lose  the  game,  arc  the  same  with 
which  the  skilful  win  it,' — says,  or  should  say,  some  proverb 
of  the  East  or  of  the  West.  It  is  strictly  true  in  this  matter, 
diat  '  time  and  chance  happen  to  all  men  ' ;  but  all  men  do 
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not  know  how  to  use  them.  The  thing  to  be  learned  is  '  not 
in  heaven,  nor  beyond  the  sea,  but  it  is  nigh  us.'  It  is  said 
that  Linnaeus,  when  abroad  one  day  in  the  fields  with  his  pu- 
pils, laid  his  hand  upon  the  green  turf,  saying,  '  he  had  that 
under  his  hand,  whose  consideration  n)ight  justly  occupy  all 
of  them  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives.  He  verified 
this  assertion,  by  showing  that  within  that  space  there  were 
thirty-four  different  species,  either  of  grass  or  moss,  or  insects, 
or  animalcules,  or  varieties  of  mineral.' 

*  Yes,  but  all  this  is  nothing,'  say  our  objectors.  *  Science 
is  what  we  are  talking  about.'  Nay,  but  this  is  the  very  thing. 
The  foundation  of  tlie  sciences  is  observation.  The  business 
of  philosophy  is  not  to  construct  theories,  but  to  state  facts ; 
not  to  deal  with  mysteries  in  mysterious  language,  but  to  deal 
wuh  plain  matters  in  intelligible  language.  Science,  instead 
of  being  a  high  and  abstruse  mystery,  is  a  clearer  up  of  the 
mysteries  that  lie  in  our  daily  path.  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  casual  observations  of  many  practical  and  plain  men,  if 
they  had  been  properly  and  philosophically  noted  down  in 
their  own  minds,  would  have  laid  the  foundation  for  much 
useful  philosophy.  The  judgment,  for  instance,  which  sea- 
faring persons  form  of  the  weather,  which  seems  at  once  as 
sure  and  as  mysterious  as  instinct,  is  no  doubt  founded  on  ac- 
tual and  careful  observation.  If  the  observer  had  been,  in 
this  respect,  a  philosopher  ;  if  he  had  been  able  fully  to  state 
the  grounds  of  his  almost  unerring  predictions,  he  might  have 
furnished  Air  more  valuable  aid  to  the  science  of  meteorology, 
than  is  now  given  in  dry  tables  of  temperature,  wind,  rain, 
and  sunshine.  And  if  the  same  observations  were  made  on 
the  land,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  Farmer's  Manual, 
or  a  Traveller's  Directory,  which,  in  many  cases,  would  be  of 
great  convenience  and  utility. 

When  science  is  mentioned,  the  minds  of  many  persons 
are  at  once  carried  away  from  what  is  around  them,  to  strange 
diagrams  and  curious  and  costly  apparatus.  These  things 
have  their  place  and  use,  it  is  true.  Diagrams  are  essential 
in  the  mathematics ;  and  apparatus  is  a  needful  auxiliary  to 
scientific  observation.  But  observation  need  not  wait  for 
them.  The  inquirer  may  begin  his  researches  without  stir- 
ring from  the  spot  where  he  stands.  He  has  only  to  revive 
the  curiosity  of  childhood,  a  curiosity  unhappily  dulled  by 
repeated  disappointment ;    he  has  only  to  ask,  What  ia  thb, 
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and  whj  is  that  ?  and  he  has  begun  the  work  of  icientific 
philosophy.  If  he  has  any  zeal  in  these  inquiries,  he  will 
procure  or  invent  some  simple  apparatus  to  aid  him  ;  not  to 
say  that  our  Lyceums  are  now  likely  to  make  the  necessary 
provision  for' his  wants. 

It  was  thus,  and  without  these  resources  of  modem  enter- 
prise, that  our  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse  advanced  through 
the  first  steps  that  led  to  their  distinction  as  philosophers. 
We  do  not  expect  that  many  among  us  will  rise  to  the  same 
eminence  ;  but  we  do  say,  that,  with  only  a  moderate  portion 
of  the  same  inquisitiveness,  many  may  attain  to  a  degree  and 
kind  of  knowledge,  that  will  give  a  new  character  to  their 
minds  and  a  new  complexion  to  their  lives,  that  will  open 
treasures  in  nature,  more  truly  valuable  than  the  most  fertile 
soil  or  the  wealthiest  mine.  And  to  this  end,  we  repeat, 
they  are  not  to  wait  for  lectures  or  apparatus,  but  to  begin 
those  inquiries  which  will  as  certainly  lead  them  to  reading  and 
to  experiments,  as  cause  ^vill  ever  lead  to  efiect.  It  has  been 
proposed  as  a  good  method  of  instructing  children,  to  confine 
their  attention  to  the  apartment  they  are  in,  and  to  question 
them  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  everything  in 
that  given  space.  Such  a  course,  we  believe,  never  fails  to 
interest  them.  And  thus,  if  a  man  would  question  himself 
with  regard  to  all  the  objects  within  the  circle  of  his  vision, 
he  would  find  enough  to  elicit  his  curiosity,  to  task  his  reason, 
and  give  direction  and  employment  to  his  hours  of  reading. 

^  True,'  some  will  say,  '  but  all  this  requires  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  ;  and  our  business  is  to  labor.'  But  why  not  join 
tliem  ?  Need  a  man  stop  turning  over  the  furrow  of  his  field, 
because  he  observes  the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil? 
Must  the  builder  pause  in  his  work,  because  he  proceeds  up- 
on a  full  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mensuration  and 
architecture  ?  Does  any  artist  labor  less  assiduously  or  ef- 
fectually, because  he  understands  not  only  the  practice,  but 
the  philosophy  of  his  art  ?  Does  the  merchant  lay  his  plans 
less  wisely,  because  he  brings  into  his  contemplation  a  sa- 

?icious  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  principles  of  trade  ? 
he  truth  is,  that  in  all  these  cases  knowledge  does  not  hin- 
der, but  helps  a  man.  Precisely  as  the  philosophical,  we 
had  almost  said,  the  imaginative  system  of  the  double  entry 
helps  the  accountant,  or  as  the  science  of  geometry  aids  the 
surveyor,  or  of  navigation,  the  mariner.     And  in  a  simple 
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journey  upon  the  land,  may  not  the  traveller,  without  any  in- 
terruption, take  a  philosophical  survey  of  the  country  he  is 
passing  through,  notice  its  soil,  its  productions,  its  capabili^ 
ties,  its  mineralogical  character  ?  Even  in  judging  of  its 
scenery, — and  no  man  would  be  thought  so  negligent  as  not 
to  know  whether  he  had  passed  through  a  fine  or  a  dull  tract 
of  country, — even  here,  there  is  use  enough,  if  he  under- 
stood it,  for  the  philosophy  of  taste.  And  with  a  mind  thus 
employed,  he  would  not  only  not  be  retarded,  but  he  would 
find  many  sources  of  pleasurable  interest ;  he  would  be  saved 
from  some  portion  of  the  tedium  of  a  journey ;  and  he  would 
not  need  such  frequent  resort  to  the  coarser  stimulants  which 
the  tavern  furnishes. 

^  But  we  do  not  know  how  to  class  these  things,'  still  say 
our  men  of  doubt  and  difficulty ;  ^  we  have  no  books,  and  we 
do  not  know  how  to  begin ;  or  if  we  do  begin,  we  do  not 
know  how  to  proceed  without  instruction.' 

There  is  some  ground  for  these  objections.  Nature,  at 
first,  presents  itself  to  the  observer  as  an  indigested  mass. 
It  is  desirable  that  he  should  have  some  elementary  works  to 
aid  him  at  the  outset,  to  answer  immediately  those  first  in- 
quiries, which  we  have  represented  as  the  beginning  of  phi- 
losophy. And  we  must  confess,  that  there  is  here  a  deficien- 
cy, which  we  trust  is  yet  and  ere  long  to  be  supplied.  Most 
of  the  Manuals  of  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Chemistry,  of 
Mineralogy,  Zoology,  he,  are  designed  for  scholars.  We 
want  something  of  a  simpler  character.  But  what  then? 
shall  we  do  nothing  for  ourselves,  because  everything  is  not 
done  to  our  hands  ?  The  Lyceums  which  are  rising  around 
us,  we  trust,  are  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question.  Some 
among  us  have  undertaken  to  instruct  and  to  aid  one  another. 
And  let  it  be  observed  in  this  connexion,  that  those  who  shall, 
in  these  institutions,  give  the  results  of  their  inquiries  in  the 
form  of  dissertations  or  lectures,  who  shall,  with  a  generous 
zeal,  study  for  that  purpose,  cannot,  in  their  communications, 
use  too  '  great  plainness  of  speech.'  On  this  point,  also,  it  is 
important  that  they  should  not  put  one  thing  for  another. 
Prolixity  is  not  plainness ;  nor  are  many  words  to  be  mis- 
taken for  much  simplicity.  Perfect  clearness  of  ideas,  no 
matter  in  how  few  words,  provided  they  be  intelligible,  is  the 
first  qualification  of  a  lecturer. 

But  again,  let  it  be  asked,  shall  we  not  read  books,  be- 
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cause  they  are  not  precisely  what  we  want  ?  Few  books 
would  be  read  or  studied,  by  this  rule.  Besides,  there  are 
portions  of  most  of  the  Manuals  that  may  be  read,  with  un- 
derstanding and  to  advantage,  by  almost  every  one.  And 
what  if  these  things,  in  the  outset,  cost  some  study  ?  What 
if  some  pages  must  be  read  over  twice  and  thrice  before  they 
wiU  be  understood?  If  any  one  thinks  these  matters  not 
worth  the  attention  ;  if  he  is  willing  that  the  vision  of  nature 
should  pass  before  him  as  an  idle  show ;  if  he  cares  not  to 
understand  the  works  of  infinite  wisdom,  it  is  not  to  him  that 
this  subject  is  to  be  addressed.  If  he  has  any  intelUgent  con- 
cern or  reasonable  zeal  on  this  subject,  he  will  not  think  it  too 
much  to  spend  some  of  his  leisure  hours  in  the  reading  and 
study  of  Uiose  authors  that  wiU  lay  open  to  him  the  secrets  of 
that  world  of  science,  which  as  yet,  to  most  men,  is  truly  an 
mvisible  and  unknown  world. 

*  Ay,'  says  some  skeptical  observer  of  this  undertaking! 
'  you  may  iaddress  whom  you  will ;  you  may  say  and  do  what 

{ou  can ;  but  you  will  never  accompUsh  much.  It  b  aU  a 
Itopian  scheme  ;  one  of  the  forms  of  modem  extravagance ; 
an  attempt  to  carry  people  out  of  their  condition,  to  make 
philosophers  out  of  ploughmen,  and  lecturers  out  of  laborers. 
Let  us  rear  up  a  community  of  plain,  industrious  men,  who 
understand  their  business  ;  and  let  those  who  please,  dream  of 
a  nation  of  dreamers  like  themselves.' 

There  are  some  predictions  which  have  no  other  chance  of 
accomplishment,  than  their  own  credit  yields.  If  the  spirit  of 
society  falls  in  with  language  of  this  sort ;  if  it  is  the  tendency 
of  the  times  to  doubt  or  to  contemn  all  projects  for  intellectual 
improvement ;  if  skepticism  is  stronger  tlian  conviction,  and 
ridicule  is  more  weighty  than  men's  interests,  then  we  admit 
that  this  great  and  noble  undertaking  of  the  age  may  fail. 
But  even  then  we  shall  not  admit,  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  it 
should  fail.  We  maintain,  that,  if  society  would  seriously  and 
earnestly  set  about  the  work  of  self-improvement,  there  are 
intellect  and  ability  of  every  sort  enough,  and  a  hundred 
times  more  than  enough,  to  accomplish  all  that  we  desire.  If 
we  could  promise  that  every  leaf  of  scientific  knowledge 
should  turn  to  a  bank  note,  though  of  the  humblest  denomi- 
nation, the  work  would  be  secure  of  the  desired  fulfilment. 
K  men  would  seek  knowledge,  not  as  they  seek  silver,  but 
with  a  hundredth  part  of  the  same  zeal,  we  should  not  fear 
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for  the  result.  If,  for  opening  the  sources  of  innocent  and 
elevated  enjoyment,  society  would  expend  the  tenth  part  of 
what  it  now  pays  for  excess,  vice,  disease,  ruin,  and  death,  it 
would  be  enough ;  enough  to  build  Lyceums  everywhere ; 
enough  to  procure  apparatus  and  libraries ;  enough  to  pay 
lecturers  ;  enough  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  most  liln 
eral,  or  of  the  most  extravagant  projects,  in  this  cause. 

The  substance  of  the  objections  we  are  now  considering 
is,  that  the  undertaking  to  disseminate  scientific  knowledge 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  visionary,  that  it  is  unsuit-* 
able  to  the  state  and  objects  of  society.  But  let  us  consider 
what  it  is  in  this  matter  that  is  visionary.  Not  the  knowledge 
proposed  to  be  gained  ;  not  the  treasured  wisdom  of  nature ; 
not  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  it ;  not  the  aptitude  of  the 
human  mind  for  such  an  employment ;  not  the  capacity  of 
common  minds  to  receive  the  elementary  truths  of  science, 
for  they  are  very  simple.  What  then  is  visionary  in  this 
project  ?  That,  undoubtedly,  which  has  caused  every  im- 
provement that  has  been  projected  in  the  world  to  be  denom- 
inated visionary.  It  is  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking.  It  is 
this  that  marks  it  as  chimerical.  Unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  part  of  mankind  were  made  to  be  ignorant  and  to 
work  ;  and  another  part  made  to  be  wise  and  to  rule  them. 
On  this  summary  classification  and  appointment,  it  is  true,  we 
easily  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  *  rearing  up  a  commu- 
nity of  plain  and  industrious  men,  who  understand  their  bu»- 
ness.'  But,  we  trust,  it  is  not  visionary  for  men  also  to  un- 
derstand their  own  nature,  to  reverence  their  Creator,  and  to 
look,  with  earnest  inquiry,  into  those  proofs  of  power,  wis- 
dom, and  benevolence,  which  he  has  spread  before  them. 
There  cannot  be  a  steam-boat,  a  power-loom,  a  fire-engine| 
the  model  of  a  carriage  for  a  rail-way,  or  a  newly  invented 
machine  of  any  valuable  description,  presented  for  inspec- 
tion, but  it  is  thought  a  mark  of  reasonable  curiosity  and  en- 
lightened judgment  to  examine  and  understand  it.  And  shall 
we  pass  through  this  crowded  world  of  skill,  contrivance, 
wisdom,  and  beauty,  and  scarcely  bestow. upon  it  a  casual 
thought  ? 

But  the  point  we  are  now  considering  opens  to  a  wider 
discussion.  The  general  question  of  utility  here  naturally 
offers  itself.  We  have  thus  far  been  endeavoring  to  meet 
the  question,  whether  anything  can  be  done^     Let  us  now 
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go  to  the  inquiry,  whether  any  good  is  likely  to  be  doae,  pro- 
vided the  undertaking  can  succeed. 

What  is  useful  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  visionary.  And 
yet  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  utility  of  any  measure,  or 
of  any  acquisition,  may  be  a  question,  on  which  there  wiU  be 
all  that  difference  of  opinion,  which  shall  make  the  project  we 
advocate  appear  to  some  to  be  a  visionary  undertaking,  and 
to  otliers  to  be  the  soundest  wisdom  and  the  best  policy. 

With  some,  nothing  is  useful  but  what  immediately  tends  to 
increase  the  property,  comfort,  and  outward  well-being  of  the 
people.  And  be  it  admitted,  with  aU  the  readiness  and  lati- 
tude that  can  be  desired  of  us,  that  these  are  important  objects  ; 
yet  they  are  not  the  only  things  that  come  into  account,  as 
affecting  the  welfare  of  society.  But  admit  the  importance 
of  these  interests.  We  believe  that  no  one  estimates  them, 
singly  considered,  at  a  higher  rate  than  we  do.  We  are 
tempted  to  say,  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  society  is, 
that  people  are  not  well  enough  off.  Not  that  there  is  a  want 
of  means,  for  Providence  everywhere  is  bountiful ;  but  these 
means  are  so  distributed,  and  the  maxims  and  habits  of  so- 
ciety are  such,  that  the  struggle  of  human  interests  and  ne- 
cessities is  too  hard ;  that,  through  human  misdirection,  the 
temptation  to  dishonesty,  ambition,  and  mutual  strife,  presses 
harder,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  than  it  was  meant  to 
press.  We  have  reasons  then,  beyond  all  worldly  prudence, 
for  wishing  that  competence  and  comfort  may  be  increased 
in  the  world. 

But  here  we  say,  and  might  argue  much  at  large,  did  our 
space  permit,  that  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge,  a  knowl- 
edge, in  other  words,  of  the  mechanical  powers  and  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  nature,  would  tend,  and  directly  tend,  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Science,  it  has  been  often  said,  is  man's 
empire  over  nature.  It  is  this  that  makes  a  large  part  of  the 
difference  between  the  barbarian,  who  is  subject  to  the  ele- 
ments, and  of  the  civilized  man,  who  commands  them.  It  is 
this  that,  in  civilized  countries,  is,  every  day  more  and  more, 
rendering  nature  subservient  to  man's  use,  for  food,  medicine, 
clothing,  habitation,  fuel,  convenience,  comfort. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  labors  of  the  learned.  But 
Arkwright  and  Fulton  were  not  learned.  Besides,  why 
should  that  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  studious,  is  so  pow- 
erful an  instnmient,  be  so  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  active 
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and  laborious  ?  We  know  that  it  is  not.  And  it  is  demon- 
strable, as  a  matter  of  the  plainest  inference,  that  he,  who 
works  not  as  a  senseless  machine,  but  as  an  intelligent  handi- 
craftsman, who  understands  the  powers  he  wields,  and  the  ele- 
ments and  materials  he  works  upon,  will  have  a  great  advan- 
tage in  his  knowledge.  The  artisan,  with  this  qualification^ 
will  be  constantly  improving  his  tools  and  the  productions  oif 
his  skill,  and  shortening  the  processes  of  his  labor.  The  farm 
will  be  certain,  other  things  being  equal,  to  be  better  culti- 
vated, and  to  be  made  more  productive,  by  a  scientific  agri- 
culturist. He  will  turn  the  stock,  as  well  as  the  soil,  of  his 
farm  to  greater  account,  with  the  knowledge  that  books  of 
science  will  give  him.  How  many  horses  have  been  ruined 
by  ignorance  in  the  farrier  of  the  part  he  operates  upon* 
The  foot  of  the  horse  is  connected  with  the  leg  by  muscles 
and  ligaments,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  a  fine  elastic 
spring,  that  saves  the  animal  from  the  shock,  which  every 
step  would  otherwise  give  him.  This  effect  is  aided  by  the 
expansion  of  the  hoof,  and  by  the  descent,  between  the  two 
parts  of  it,  of  a  soft,  muscular  substance,  technically  called 
the  frog.  Now,  if  the  shoe  be  placed  too  far  back,  or  be 
formed  so  as  to  contract  the  foot,  it  will  interfere  with  this 
admirable  provision  of  nature ;  and  lameness  will  ensue.  In 
the  building  of  houses,  again,  scientific  principles  are  indis- 
pensable, and  undoubtedly  a  thorough  understanding  of  them 
would  enable  the  carpenter  to  improve  his  plans,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  execution  of  his  task.  But  there  is  one  evil  that 
especially  calls  for  a  scientific  remedy,  and  that  is,  the  evil 
of  '  smoky  houses.'  There  are  principles,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  on  which  every  chimney  may  be  constructed,  so  as 
certainly  to  draw  smoke ;  and  any  one  may  convince  himself 
of  this  by  the  fact,  that  a  Franklin  stove  is  an  invariable 
remedy  for  a  smoking  chimney.  And  yet,  in  many  places,  if 
not  generally,  more  than  half  of  the  chimneys  are  so  built,  as 
to  inflict  this  lasting  evil,  this  century's  calamity,  upon  a  whole 
household.  The  fuel,  that  is  expended,  either  to  make  a 
stronger  draught  by  increasing  the  fire,  or  to  heat  rooms  with 
half-open  doors;  the  colds,  rheumatisms,  and  various  dis- 
eases induced  in  this  way  ;  the  irritation,  the  actual  ill  tem- 
per occasioned  by  such  circumstances,  constitute,  all  together, 
no  small  item  in  the  troubles  and  afflictions  of  domestic  life ! 
And  all  this,  beeause  one  class  of  our  arttBans  do  not  under- 
stand, in  this  particular,  the  philosophy  of  their  business  ! 
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Life,  it  is  often  said,  is  made  up  of  little  things.  And 
how  much  of  the  discomfort,  the  diseases,  the  irritations,  and 
even  vices  of  society,  is  owing  to  little  things,  to  little  defects 
of  precaution,  skill,  or  knowledge,  is  a  serious  question.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  subject.  But  of  the  minor 
evils  that  beset  us,  *•  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  house  and 
by  the  way,'  we  are  persuaded  that  a  fair  proportion  might 
be  corrected  or  avoided  by  a  little  knowledge  and  considera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature.  We  see  human  beings,  as  they 
now  are,  instead  of  going  on  harmoniously  with  the  system  of 
things  around  them  ;  instead  of  conforming  to  the  laws  of 
their  own  constitution  ;  instead  of  acting  with  decision,  wis- 
dom, and  skill,  in  circumstances  expressly  designed  to  call 
forth  these  qualities, — we  see  them  at  war  with  nature,  and 
not  only  so,  but  contending  at  a  disadvantage,  floated  and 
buffeted  by  the  elements,  without  the  needful  safeguards, 
misled  by  appearances,  troubled  by  mistakes,  overcome  by 
accidents,  often  sick  from  the  want  of  care,  and  sorrowful  iot 
the  want  of  objects,  though  the  world  is  full  of  objects. 

Yes,  full  of  them  ;  and  we  now  come  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  utility  in  another  point  of  light.  That,  emphatically, 
is  useful  which  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  the  mind.  And 
if  this  is  true,  then  ideas,  reflections,  thoughts  are  to  be  set 
down  on  the  scale  of  utility,  and  are  to  be  set  highest  on 
that  scale.  Though  not  reckoned  in  the  leger,  though  not 
gathered  into  the  granary,  nor  deposited  in  the  warehouse ; 
though  neither  manufactured,  nor  bought,  nor  sold, — ^yet 
thoughts  are  useful.  Nothing  is  so  much  to  a  man  as  what 
be  thinks.  '  As  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he,'  and,  especially, 
so  is  he  happy  or  miserable. 

And  yet  there  is,  with  many,  a  kind  of  regular  and  set  ex- 
clusion of  the  mind  itself  from  the  estimate  of  human  welfare, 
and  an  exclusion,  by  the  same  rule,  of  knowledge  from  the 
objects  that  are  worthy  of  a  distinct,  professed,  and  practical 
attention,  among  the  mass  of  mankind.  Knowledge,  indeed,  is 
allowed  to  be  useful,  but  it  is  useful  as  being  auxiliary  to  some 
more  valuable,  some  visible  acquisition.  Thus  the  knowledge 
of  the  lawyer,  of  the  physician,  of  the  merchant,  is  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  useful ;  but  useful,  all  the  while,  as  a  commodity  in 
the  market.  That  is  the  only  popular  vein  of  it.  And  there  is 
DO  doubt  that  the  very  words,  utility y  advantage^  goodj  always, 
in  popular  use,  relate  to  outward  possessions.   And,  of  course, 
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with  this  state  of  mind,  all  efforts  and  combinadons  to  ob- 
tain such  possessions,  all  banking  associations,  insurance  com- 
panies, fur  companies,  copartnerships  in  trade,  compacts  of 
all  sorts  to  lay  a  grasp  on  the  ^  main  chance,'  are  the  most 
reasonable  things  in  the  world.  Nothmg  is  visionary  here 
but  what  fails ;  not  the  South  Sea  Company,  till  the  bubble 
bursts  ;  not  the  cotton  or  woollen  factory,  till  the  stock  falls 
fifty  per  cent.  But  a  Lyceum,  a  combination  among  the 
people  to  obtain  knowledge,  and  especially  scientific  knowl- 
edge, a  knowledge  of  such  things  as  the  air,  and  the  light,  and 
the  stars,  an  ideal  good,  a  bubble  at  the  outset,  a  thing  that 
cannot  be  put  on  the  file  of  bonds  and  deeds,  nor  served  up 
in  the  feast,  nor  made  anything  of  in  any  way, — why,  says 
our  wise  man,  the  project  is  chimerical !  And  forthwith  he 
begins  to  talk  about  Utopia,  and  Oceana,  and  Arcadia,  and 
sundry  other  things  that  have  no  real  existence. 

But  knowledge  is  itself  a  good,  and  a  real  good.  And  the 
Lyceum  that,  in  ten  years'  successful  operation,  adds  twenty 
per  cent,  to  a  man's  knowledge  and  enlargement  of  mind, 
will  be,  at  least,  as  much  valued  by  him,  as  the  bank  that,  in 
the  same  time,  adds  twenty  per  cent,  to  his  estate.  The  sort 
of  knowledge  that  comes  under  the  denomination  of  scientific, 
it  is  true,  must,  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake  ;  and  the  defence  of  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  put  on  that 
ground.  We  say,  then,  that  the  knowledge  of  nature,  in  those 
respects  which  have  the  least  to  do  with  men's  business,  is  of 
itself  a  most  delightful  acquisition.  To  stand  amidst  the 
works  of  the  wonderful  Architect,  as  their  admiring  interpre- 
ter ;  to  look  around,  not  with  the  dull,  unconscious  gaze  of 
mere  animal  sensations,  but  to  comprehend,  in  their  qualities 
and  uses,  the  things  that  we  behold,  the  air,  tlie  sunshine,  the 
storm,  the  lightning ;  to  see  all  things  rising  in  their  order, 
and  moving  in  tlieir  harmony  ;  to  stand,  as  did  the  first  man, 
and  ^  call  by  their  names '  all  things  that  ^  pass  before  us,' 
is  to  take  one  of  the  noblest  and  happiest  positions  on  earth  ; 
and  fittest,  too,  for  the  lord  of  tliis  lower  creation.  The  bare 
classification  of  outward  objects  is  of  itself  a  great  pleasure. 
It  is  this,  in  part,  that  accounts  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  min- 
eralogist. Mineralogy,  at  first  view  certainly,  is  a  very  dull 
science.  And  yet  its  votaries  take  journeys  on  foot ;  endure 
storms,  cold,  hunger,  and  weariness ;  traverse  extensive  dis- 
tricts ;   scale  lofty  mountains  with  an  eagerness  that  seems 
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almost  like  mania ;  and  all  this  thej  do,  not  to  put  gold  in 
their  purse,  but  to  put  a  few  useless  stones  in  their  cabinet. 
Now,  whatever  be  the  cause,  here  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  The  huntsman  has  not  a  keener  ;  no,  nor 
the  miser,  nor  the  voluptuary.  And  the  objects  which  yield 
this  satisfaction  are  abundant,  are  common,  are  everywhere  to 
be  found.  The  stones  in  the  street,  the  dull  walb  by  the 
wayside,  present  to  the  eye  of  the  mineralogist  weU-known 
and  interesting  forms  and  qualities. 

But  if  the  dullest  things  in  nature  yield  this  pleasure,  what 
must  its  brighter,  its  more  beautiful,  its  living  forms?  its 
plants  of  every  shape  and  structure,  and  birds  of  every  plu- 
m^e,  and  animals  that  sport  in  all  its  elements  and  re- 
gions ?  Let  our  Wilson  tell, — for  our  country  was  his  by 
adoption, — who  lived  among  die  birds,  made  them  as  it  were 
his  companions,  and  understood  their  notes,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  voices  of  his  children.  Let  the  venerable  Blumen- 
bach  of  Germany  tell,  who  has  pursued  the  study  of  natural 
history  till  the  period  of  eighty,  with  undiminished  enthusi- 
asm and  delight.  Or,  to  take  singly  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
tation,— what  a  secret  world  of  wonders  is  there  in  every  plant  ? 
It  seems  unfortunate  that  any  man  should  pass  through  one 
spring  season,  and  understand  nothing  of  these  most  curious 
and  beautiful  processes,  that  are  going  on  all  around  him. 
Growth,  vegetable  growth,  which  to  the  ignorant  is  a  bare 
and  naked  fact,  to  the  scientific  eye  is  a  history,  a  whole  his- 
tory of  things,  the  most  interesting  to  every  intelligent  mind. 
Survey  it  throughout,  from  its  foundation  silently  and  myste- 
riously wrought  in  the  dark  and  senseless  earth,  tiU  it  rises 
up  to  the  stately  plant,  or  the  towering  forest  tree ;  examine 
its  interior  structure  ;  trace  the  firm  and  tough  fibres  tliat  give 
it  strength  to  resist  the  storms  amidst  which  it  flourishes ;  ob- 
serve the  ducts  and  channels  carefully  laid  in  it,  to  convey 
streams  from  the  rich  fountains  of  life  below ;  mark  its  nu- 
merous cells,  those  secret  laboratories  of  nature ;  and  then 
consider  the  liquid  sustenance,  carried  to  its  topmost  bough 
and  its  outermost  leaf,  with  no  forcing  pump  to  raise  it,  and 
conveying  each  particle  to  the  exact  place  and  position  where 
it  is  needed,  by  a  process  of  secretion  that  seems  like  mys- 
tery, and  mystery  it  is  ; — survey  this  exquisite  and  wonderful 
workmanship,  and  who,  we  ask,  would  not  know  something 
of  all  this  ?   Who  would  not  give  a  little  time  to  procure  so  great 
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a  satis&ctioQ  ?  Who  can  be  content  to  pass  through  the 
woi'ld  io  ignorance  of  tl^ese  Tvocks  of  his  Ci'eator  ? 

But  ilicie  is  another  view  of  il)e  ioteltectustl  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  source?^.  Sc^coiiSc  knowledge  supplies  ob- 
jects to  Uie  iniod.  Umt  help  io  pieseive  k  from  stagnation, 
ennuij  and  meluncboW.  Something  has  been  belbi-e  said 
about  the  want  of  time  foi*  scienlific  inquiries.  To  this  it  has 
been  answered  in  genei*aj,  thi^t  there  is  time  enough  if  it 
be  well  husbanded  and  improved.  But  to  put  this  answer 
in  the  form  of  an.  indisputable  fact,  we  say,  that  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  actually  occupied  with  reading  among  the  mass  of 
the  community  around  us.  There  are  many  persons,  who 
are  not  students,  but  who  spend  some  hours  every  week  in 
the  perusal  of  the  light  and  fictitious  works,  that  crowd,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  shelves  of  our  circulating 
libraries.  Now  one  great  evil  of  this  sort  of  reading  is,  that 
it  trains  no  mental  faculty,  and  awakens  no  intellectual  efibrt ; 
that,  althougR  it  arouses  the  passions,  it  leaves  the  mind  pas- 
sive to  the  impressions  made  upon  it.  No  intellect  is  more 
void  of  activi^,  more  fatally  dull,  than  that  of  the  worn-out 
novel-reader.  Scientific  researches  would  produce  a  whole- 
some action,  a  salutary  curiosity  ;  and  the  gratification  of  this 
taste  would  not  be  confined  to  the  pent-up  room  and  the 
waning  lamp,  but  would  attend  the  cheerful  walk,  amidst  the 
light  and  breezes  of  day,  and  the  rich  and  fair  scenes  of 
nature. 

There  is  much  need  of  this  kind  of  excitement.  Most 
people  want  more  to  think  about,  and  especially  more  that  is 
useful,  interesting,  and  worthy  of  a  rational  nature.  In  truths 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  dulness,  of  mental  sluggishness,  in  the 
mass  of  society.  If  it  were  not  for  the  newspaper  and  the 
novel,  our  people  would  not  know  how  to  wear  away  the 
heavy  hours  allotted  to  them.  But  these  do  not  sufficiently 
answer  die  purpose  of  excitement,  not  to  say  that  one  of 
them  does  not  answer  it  in  the  best  manner.  Besides,  our 
country  is  more  destitute  than  any  other  of  public  entertain- 
ments, of  public  and  professed  holidays ;  and  many  of  the 
simple  resorts  of  this  nature,  the  '  bees '  and  '  huskings,'  are 
disappearing  from  our  farm-houses,  giving  place,  it  may  be 
feared,  to  grosser  stimulants,  to  more  solitary  and  sadder 
pleasures.  All  this,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  so  much  felt  in 
the  immediate  circle  of  commercial  pursuiti,  of  active  and 
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grossing  trade,  and  hazardous  speculation.  But  it  is  felt 
abroad  in  the  land,  where  no  deep  risks  or  keen  rivalships 
agitate  the  people,  and  no  evening  assemblies,  no  theatres 
nor  shows  invite  them.  The  long  winter  evenings  pass  wearily 
and  heavily  in  many  a  habitation.  This  is  a  people,  then, 
one  might  tliink,  ripe  for  the  great  modem  project  of  im- 
provement, ripe  for  Lyceums  and  library  societies ;  too  intel- 
ligent to  sit  down  stupidly  and  think  of  nothing,  and  as  yet 
too  little  supplied  with  objects.  And  if  the  more  active 
classes,  in  our  cities  and  villages,  less  need  such  resorts  as 
we  propose,  on  one  account,  they  need  them  more  on  anoth- 
er. For  it  were  well,  if  it  were  possible,  to  calm  down  these 
agitating  excitements  of  trade.  It  were  well,  if  by  any  possi- 
bility it  could  be  done,  to  make  people  feel  that  there  is 
something  valuable  in  this  world  besides  money.  It  would  be 
a  truly  republican  project,  too,  to  bring  all  classes  of  our  citi- 
zens together,  in  the  equally  ennobling  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Do  our  people,  then,  crave  entertainment  ?  Nature  stands 
before  them  as  a  mighty  storehouse  of  materials.  The  show- 
man, the  manufacturer  of  fire-works,  has  nothing  like  this. 
It  would  furnish  to  the  people  one  grand  and  perpetual  fete. 
It  would  open  scenes  of  enchantment,  and  miracles  of  art, 
beyond  all  that  theatre,  or  royal  palace,  or  the  fabled  halls  of 
oriental  magicians  could  offer.  The  entertainment,  too, 
would  be  comparatively  cheap.  Less  than  what  it  now  costs 
to  dress  up  artificial  scenery, — and  yet,  if  the  tlieatre  could  be 
the  noble  school  that  it  ought  to  be,  we  should  not  object  to 
it ; — less  than  what  is  given  to  pay  for  the  feats  of  jugglers, 
mountebanks,  and  dancers ;  and  less,  far  less  than  what  it 
costs  to  distil  the  wholesome  fruits  of  nature  into  poison, 
would  be  sufficient  to  unfold  the  secrets  and  wonders  of  this 
mighty  treasure-house. 

In  the  light  of  this  contrast  indeed,  were  it  fully  displayed, 
the  contemplation  of  human  folly  would  be  perfectly  over- 
whelming. If  all  that  has  been  done,  and  expended,  and  lost, 
by  the  abuse  of  nature  to  purposes  of  gluttony,  intemperance, 
luxury,  vanity,  and  vitiating  entertainment,  had  been  devoted 
to  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  nature ;  and  then,  if  all 
the  boundless  sum  of  treasure,  toil,  and  life,  that  has  been 
sacrificed  in  bloody  and  barbarous  wars,  had  been  converted 
to  the  same  rational  and  beneficent  use,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  or  imagine  the  improved  and  happy  condition  in 
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which  the  world  would  now  be  found.  If  all  human  power, 
wealthy  activity,  zeal,  and  ingenuity  had  been  fairly  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  world's  improvement  and  welfare,  a  scene  would 
have  been  presented,  to  which  the  fabled  Arcadia  of  the  po- 
ets would  be  as  the  simple  field  to  the  well  cultivated  garden. 
The  earth  would  indeed  have  been  as  '  the  garden  of  (rod.' 
Means  of  communication,  means  of  comfort  might  have  been 
provided  ;  broad  and  beaten  pathways  might  have  been  open- 
ed through  mountains  and  forests,  to  convey  the  blessings  of 
civilization,  and  the  greetings  of  affection,  to  the  uttermost  re- 
gions ;  fair  cities  and  marble  palaces  and  temples  might  have 
risen  in  every  wilderness ;  rich  groves  and  bowers  of  peace 
and  contentment  might  have  covered  every  plain,  now  barren 
and  desolate,  and  oftentimes  stained  with  blood.  There  need 
have  been  no  ill-constructed  habitations,  no  damp  and  loath- 
some hovels,  no  scantily  provided  board,  no  gaunt  and  hag- 
gard visage  of  hunger,  no  '  looped  and  windowed  ragged- 
ness ' ;  and,  comparatively,  there  need  have  been  no  disease, 
nor  vice,  nor  miser}*^, — at  least,  no  such  frightful  masses  oif 
these  evils, — in  the  whole  world.  And  yet,  when  we  pro- 
pose to  turn  the  human  mind  to  a  consideration  of  the  pow- 
ers and  uses  of  nature,  when  we  propose  to  raise  it  from 
these  dreadful  and  wasting  delusions  to  knowledge,  virtue, 
and  religion,  we  are  asked,  as  if  the  world  had  never  pro- 
ceeded upon  any  other  rule, — ^  What  use  is  there  in  all  these 
things  ? ' 

We  say,  to  religion ;  and  upon  the  tendency  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  nature  to  awaken  a  rational,  habitual,  and  fervent  piety, 
we  must  add  a  few  remarks  in  close. 

Among  the  qualities  of  the  human  character,  it  seems  to 
us  that  piety  has  been,  least  of  all,  wisely  and  successfully 
cultivated. .  And  we  speak  of  the  cultivation  of  piety  now,  as 
one  of  the  great  interests  of  mankind.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enter  into  the  reasons,  why  it  is  to  be  thus  regarded.  But 
that  it  is  a  spring  of  lofty  sentiments,  a  direct  source  of  hap- 
piness, a  promoter  of  virtue  in  its  noblest  forms ;  that  it  is  a 
needful  refuge  for  human  weakness,  and  an  interpreter  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  life's  troubled  mystery ;  that  it  is, 
moreover,  a  most  reasonable  homage  of  creatures  to  their 
Creator,  we  shall  consider  as  positions  undisputed  by  those  to 
whom  we  choose  at  present  to  address  ourselves. 

But  although  it  is  thus  the  interest,  and,  W6  might  say,  the 
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grandest  form  of  the  great  interest  of  every  hotnan 
pietjy  It  seems  to  us,  among  the  body  of  mankind,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  inoperative,  inconstant,  and  faciiiious  of  all 
sentiments.  Let  theologians  dispuie  as  they  may  about  hu- 
man depravity,  total  or  partial,  it  must  be  conceded  by  all, 
that  the  Being,  whose  presence  is  ever  and  everywhere  most 
truly  with  us,  whose  presence  is  constantly  and  most  striking- 
ly manifest  in  every  object  around  us,  is  least  of  all  present  to 
men's  thoughts.  Now  one  reason  of  the  deficiency  of  that 
great  sentiment,  for  which,  as  we  believe,  there  is  a  natural 
aptitude  in  the  human  breast,  is,  we  doubt  not,  the  want  of 
loiowledge,  the  want  of  enlarged  and  distinct  ideas.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  in  the  general,  that  Crod  is  wise,  good,  and 
merciful.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  this  on  set  times  and  oc- 
casions. It  would  not  be  enough  to  do  this  concerning  any 
other  being,  in  whom  we  wished  to  awaken  a  deep  and  habit- 
ual interest.  We  want  statements,  specifications,  facts,  de- 
tails, that  will  iUustrate  the  wonderful  perfections  of  the  in- 
finite Creator ;  and  these  details  require  to  be  such  as  will 
make  their  impression  every  day  and  hour,  as  will  mingle 
their  suggestions  with  all  the  toils  and  cares  of  business,  and 
record  their  instructions  on  all  the  paths  of  life.  Men,  it  is 
often  said,  and  too  truly,  are  so  engrossed  with  occupation,  so 
oppressed  with  labor,  so  agitated  by  competition,  and  per- 
plexed with  difficulty,  that  religion  is  precluded  and  kept  out 
of  sight.  What  is  needed  then  is,  that  religious  reflections 
should  be  mixed  up,  if  possible,  with  the  mass  of  human  pur- 
suits, should  start  up  unbidden  on  every  side,  should  make 
their  impression,  as  all  deep  and  abiding  impressions  are 
made,  by  constant  and  unforced  repetition. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this  want  that  is  supplied  by  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  nature.  Not  that  men  would  think  less  of 
their  Bible,  for  thinking  more  of  this  knowledge.  It  would 
help  to  explain  tlieir  Bible,  and  give  a  loftier  meaning  to  many 
of  the  noblest  passages  of  *  Holy  Writ.'  Nature,  too,  is  as 
truly  a  manifestation  from  Heaven  as  the  Scriptures.  *  Tis 
elder  Scripture,  writ  by  God's  own  hand.'  The  knowledge  of 
it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  most  powerful  means  of  devotion. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  philosophers,  in  general, 
who  have  been  students  of  nature,  have  been  distinguished 
by  a  pious  reverence  for  the  Author  of  nature.  How  with- 
out that  *  madness,'  which  the  poet  charges  upon  *  the  un* 
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devout  astronomer,'  could  they  escape  it  ?  It  follows,  as  ia- 
ference  from  [iremises,  as  cause  from  efleci.  A  man,  who 
reads  a  work  of  genius,  if  he  conipreliends  li,  I'npvoidably 
admires  its  antljor.  How  could  a  similar,  hut  loftier  senti- 
ment fail  to  arise  froin  a  iiiudy  of  the  volume  o\  nature  1 

But  this  volume  has  an  advantage,  in  one  respect,  over  all 
other  volunnes.  It  Is,  as  we  hnve  already  intimated,  '  ever 
open  before  us,  and  we  may  read  it  at  our  leisure.'  Nay, 
we  must  read  it,  if  we  understand  its  language,  almost  id 
q>ite  of  ourselves.  '  Its  line  is  gone  out  ihrough  all  the  earth, 
and  its  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  Now  of  this  various, 
unceasing,  omnipresent  communicaiioo,  knowledge,  knowl- 
edge, we  repeat,  is  the  great  interpreter.  It  would  make  the 
world  a  new  sphere  lo  us,  a  sphere  of  new  and  nobler  influ- 
ences. Nothing  that  we  remember,  besides  the  direct  effect 
of  religious  emotion,  ever  so  effectually  and  entirely  placed 
ua  in  a  '  new  world,'  as  the  simple  philosophical  history  of 
vegetation.  Knowledge  would  write  lessons  of  piety  on  every 
leaf.  Every  '  lurf  would  be  a  fragrant  shrine.'  The  earth, 
in  its  light,  would  rear  ten  thousand  altars  around  us.  The 
air  we  breathe  would  be  incense.  And  heaven,  beyond 
towering  arch  or  temple's  dome,  would  bear  us  to  contempla- 
tions, glorious,  sublime,  unspeakable,  of  the  adorable  Creator. 


Art.  II. — Cvriotity;  n  Poem,  delivered  at  Camiridge,  &«• 
fore  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Socieli/,  Mgiitt  27,  1829.  By 
Charles  Spragub.  Boston.  J.  T.  Buckingham.  8vo. 
pp.  30. 

If  we  may  believe  certain  high  authorities,  it  was  ones 
thought  that  poetry  required  peculiar  natural  powers;  luch 
as  are  not  given  to  all  men,  at  least  in  the  same  measure. 
The  poet,  in  order  to  pass  muster,  was  required  to  possess  the 
highest  attributes  of  mind  and  die  best  affections  of  ilie  heart ; 
to  have  an  eye  wide  and  searching,  quick  to  discern  the 
magni&cence  and  glory  of  nature,  and  able  to  look  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  soul.  Beside  the  delicate  sensibility  which 
vcduniary  retirement  could  give  him,  he  was  expected  to  havQ 
an  acquaintance  with  all  the  principles  of  human  action,  fr 
the  power  which  hfted  and  swayed  the  stormy  passions 
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the  multitude,  to  the  hair-spring  which  set  m  modon  the  way- 
ward ambition  of  kings.  But  not  to  dwell  on  these  easy 
generalities,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  poet  was  the  fa- 
vorite creation  of  the  imagination  of  the  ancients.  Their  dei- 
ties were  hardly  respectable  in  their  character  and  preten- 
sions ;  they  were  nothing  more  than  human  agents,  exalted 
to  the  power  and  dignity  of  evil  spirits ;  with  more  capacity 
of  doing  evil,  and  even  less  disposition  to  do  good.  The  po- 
et made  the  hero  ;  so  that  he  had  no  rival  in  the  admiration 
of  men ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  number  and  greatness 
of  the  qualifications  required  in  those  who  aspired  to  the  sa- 
cred name. 

For  many  years  this  imaginary  being  has  ceased  to  be 
found,  and  grave  men  have  doubted,  whether  any  such  ever 
existed.  Certainly,  the  impression  that  any  peculiar  powers 
are  required  for  the  production  of  poetry  is  completely  done 
away.  The  time  which  Johnson  prophesied,  in  no  good  hu- 
mor, is  come  in  this  country,  if  not  in  his  own,  when  *  the 
cook  warbles  lyrics  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  thresher  vociferates 
his  dithyrambics  in  the  barn.'  One  of  the  first  efforts  of  our 
forefathers  was  to  destroy  the  monopoly  of  genius,  and  to  im- 
press upon  their  children  the  valuable  truth,  that  man  could 
do  again  whatever  man  had  done.  They  entered  the  sacred 
ground  of  poetry  without  putting  off  their  shoes,  and  made 
sure  of  success  beforehand,  by  estabUshing  the  principle,  that 
praise  was  due  to  weU-mcant  exertion.  If  an  epitaph,  an 
elegy,  or  even  a  hymn-book  was  called  for,  they  considered 
it  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  duty,  to  supply  the  demand.* 
Even  the  great  epics  of  our  country,  in  more  modern  times, 
were  written  with  the  same  intrepidity.  The  writers  saw  that 
all  other  great  nations  had  their  distinguished  poetical  works, 
and  they  resolved  that  their  own  land  should  not  be  without 
them  ;  if  no  one  else  would  write  them,  they  would ;  though 
they  had  little  leisure  for  the  labor,  and  for  the  art  itself 
neither  propensity  nor  vocation. 

From  their  time  to  the  present,  Mr  Kettell  will  bear  us  wit- 
ness, vast  quantities  of  good  merchantable  poetry,  of  which 
his  three  volumes  are  only  specimens,  have  been  thrown  into 
the  market  every  year  ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  have  been 
produced  ;  for  some  of  tiie  worthies  of  that  collection  little 
dreamed  of  being  translated  from  the  dark  corner  of  a  news- 
paper to  a  place  among  the  northern  stars.     The  result  of 
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making  this  business  so  common  has  been  a  great  develope* 
ment  of  mechanical  skill.  Very  tolerable  verse  may  now  be 
made  with  very  little  expense  of  time  and  labor ;  though 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  workmanship 
covers  the  want  of  material.  It  is  not  long  since  an  indi- 
vidual in  one  of  our  cities  offered  to  supply  the  public  with 
good  verse,  suited  to  any  occasion,  and  at  low  prices ;  but 
the  domestic  manufacture  had  become  so  common,  that  he 
found  no  encouragement  in  his  profession.  We  are  evidently 
approaching  a  state  of  independence,  even  beyond  that  con- 
templated by  the  American  system  ;  when  not  only  our  na- 
tion shall  cease  to  be  indebted  to  others,  but  every  individual 
shall  furnish  his  own  supply  ;  and  as  all  are  pretty  well  satis- 
fied with  their  exploits  in  verse,  we  rejoice  in  believing  that 
every  one  will  be  supplied  to  his  mind  with  poetry,  wliich,  if 
none  of  the  best,  is  good  enough  for  him. 

But  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  those  who  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  dark  side,  represent  this  as  a  sign  of  the  tem- 
porary decline  of  the  art.  For  they  say,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  gods  have  made 
excellence  the  prize  of  labor ;  and  if  the  public  are  disposed 
to  favor  productions  of  the  lighter  kind,  the  fact,  tliat  excel- 
lence is  no  longer  required,  proves  that  the  public  taste  is 
also  declining.  Neither  is  the  success  of  the  great  poets  of 
the  present  day  any  objection  to  this  statement,  because  the 
labor  spoken  of  is  not  required  for  single  efforts,  but  in  the 
preparation  for  great  exertions.  Thus  it  was  by  slow  de- 
grees, that  Scott  prepared  himself  for  those  works,  which  are 
now  the  wonder  of  the  world ;  it  was  not  at  once,  that 
Moore  became  master  of  his  miraculous  versification  and 
imagery  ;  and  it  was  long  before  Mrs  Hemans  acquired  that 
beautiful  power,  which  now  appears,  however  lightly  her  hand 
passes  over  the  strings.  Witli  all  their  fine  natural  talent, 
they  evidently  felt  and  acted  upon  the  conviction,  that  labor 
was  essential  to  excellence  and  permanent  success.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  sundry  poetical  skeptics  ;  and  whether  it  is  a 
sound  and  sensible  doctrine,  or  only  an  antiquated  prejudice, 
time  will  show,  when  the  momentary  fashion  is  passed  away. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear ;  that  those,  who  believe  that 
no  industry  is  required,  fall  into  direct  and  servile  imitation, 
and  that  not  of  the  best  models.  For  even  to  become  sen- 
sible of  the  exceUences  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  re- 
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quires  thought  and  study ;  no  man  is  struck,  at  the  first 
glance,  with  the  greatness  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  any  more 
than  the  power  of  one  of  Rafiaelle's  pictures ;  we  do  not  choose 
such  works  for  the  entertainment  of  our  leisure  hours,  till  we 
have  become  familiar  with  their  beauties ;  and  as  such  works 
are  not  so  popular  as  those  which  are  less  admired,  the  ju- 
dicious race  of  imitators  choose  a  nearer  way  to  applause,  and 
copy  the  marvels  of  the  hour.  But  the  peculiarities,  which  are 
pleasing  in  original  writers,  will  not  bear  imitation  by  the 
ablest  band,  and  such  are  not  the  hands  which  usually  engage 
in  this  employment ; '  so  that  the  imitation,  like  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  our  country,  is  more  desperately  Grothic  than  its 
original,  and  at  last  model  and  imitation  are  brought  alike 
into  contempt ;  a  fate,  of  which  we  have  abundant  illustration. 
We  must  not  judge  of  excellence  in  this  way.  No  man 
chooses  the  noblest  sciences,  the  sublimest  scenes,  nor  the 
greatest  men,  for  the  companions  of  leisure  hours ;  and  it  is 
but  a  mistaken  gratitude  to  pronounce  those  who  have  best 
entertained  us  the  greatest  masters  of  the  lyre. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  poetry  in  our  country  is  of  this 
imitative  kind.  There  is  evidence  enough,  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  want  of  genius,  and  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  it 
to  a  want  of  correct  and  strong  ambition.  No  man  here 
makes  poetry  a  serious  and  engrossing  pursuit;  and  those 
who  treat  it  merely  as  a  graceful  accomplishment,  naturally 
imitate  the  manner  of  the  writers  they  are  most  familiar  with ; 
and  as,  for  the  reason  just  given,  the  writers  most  admired  are 
not  always  most  read,  it  has  come  to  pass,  as  once  in  Israel, 
that  they  '  go  in  by-paths,'  and  the  highways  are  deserted. 
Still  we  are  confident,  that  the  way  of  Milton  and  Pope,  by 
which  we  mean  the  way  of  thoughtfulness,  care,  and  labor, 
will  triumph  at  last ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  a 
large  body  of  cultivated  men  in  our  country,  who,  though  no 
lovers  of  what  bears  the  name  of  poetry  at  present,  do  yet 
take  pleasure  in  reading  our  older  writers  and  the  truly  ex- 
cellent of  the  day  ;  who  know  that  genius  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  cultivation  as  of  nature ;  who  know  that  a  taste  for  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  visible  world  is  formed  by  medi- 
tation, that  acquaintance  with  the  heart  is  not  intuitive,  and 
that  power  over  hearts  and  souls  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  an 
hour  ;  who  therefore  have  no  patience  with  those,  who  rest 
thtir  claiina  upon  immediate  inspiration,  and  will  neither  read 
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nor  hear  without  first  having  some  assurance,  that  the  writer^ 
who  invites  their  attention,  instead  of  relying  on  charms  and 
spells,  has  deliberately  prepared  himself  for  one  of  the  high- 
est and  most  difficult,  and,  when  successful,  most  glorious  en- 
terprises of  tlie  mindi 

Mr  Sprague  has  secured  the  verdict  of  such  men  in  his  fa- 
vor, and  this  is  no  light  testimony  to  his  merit.  The  occasion 
for  which  his  longest  poem  was  written,  is  one  that  assembles 
many  persons  who  have  no  particular  taste  for  poetry,  but  are 
disposed  to  listen  and  criticize  it  like  any  other  intellectual 
exertion.  Doubtless  they  are  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
what  they  hear,  for  want  of  candor  is  not  the  fault  of  our 
audiences ;  but  we  think  that  the  poet  would  hazard  much| 
who  should  attempt  to  interest  them  by  the  prevailing  prettiness 
of  the  day.  He  is  obliged  to  address  himself  to  a  manly  good 
sense,  and  to  that  degree  of  cultivation  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, which  men  of  education  are  apt  to  reach  in  every  fine 
and  graceful  art.  It  was  evidently  with  such  impressions  of 
his  audience,  that  Mr  Sprague  prepared  the  poem  before  us  j 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  ability,  he  ensured  per- 
fect success.  Many  of  those,  who  looked  for  no  pleasure 
from  verse,  except  its  lulling  sounds,  were  amazed  to  hear 
from  a  poet  so  manly  and  business-like  a  production. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  would  be  well  for  our  po- 
ets to  have  some  such  tribunal,  from  whose  decisions  they 
might  learn  the  public  taste,  which  is  generally  merciful  in 
its  judgments,  and  almost  always  just.  If  the  poet  writes  for 
himself,  it  is  hardly  wortli  while  to  publish  his  works,  and  he 
may  choose  what  style  he  will ;  but  if  he  intends  to  amuse  or 
instruct  the  public,  he  must  conform  to  their  taste,  unless  he 
can  prove  it  widely  distant  from  truth  and  nature.  This,  we 
apprehend,  no  one  could  do.  Our  audiences  are  at  least  as 
enlightened  as  those  of  ancient  Greece  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  such  works  as  Campbell's  *  Gertrude,'  Moore's 
*  Melodies,'  Soulhey's  '  Roderick,'  Byron's  *  Corsair,'  and 
Mrs  Hemans's  *  England's  Dead,'  would  be  listened  to  with 
enthusiastic  delight.  We  have  often  thought,  tliat,  in  all  the 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  fine  writing,  the  object  should  be  to  gain 
the  favor  of  refined  minds,  which  have  no  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  tlie  particular  art ;  in  other  words,  to  aim  at  that 
simpHcity  which  is  universally  and  always  pleasing.  We  do 
not  believe  that  one  of  AUston's  pictures  could  pass  unnoticed 
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bj  anj  educated  man,  who  had  the  least  attachment  for  the 
Vty  however  unversed  in  the  mysteries  of  light,  shade,  and 
proportions.  And  when  we  have  seen  the  exquisite  weari- 
ness of  audiences,  listening^  to  music  which  was  understood 
by  none  but  the  performers,  not  to  speak  of  the  contortions 
of  such  as  were  lashing  themselves  up  to  rapture,  common 
humanity  has  tempted  us  to  wish,  that  some  means  could  be 
devised  to  check  this  wanton  expenditure  of  skill.  Whoever 
has  listened  to  the  wailing  of  neglected  poets,  more  in  anger 
than  in  sorrow,  over  the  perversion  of  public  taste,  would  re- 
joice if  a  way  was  discovered  to  spare  them  that  torture.  We 
take  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  them  to  consult  the  public 
taste  in  one  or  two  efforts ;  and  if  they  deserve  success,  we 
believe  they  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  trial.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  favor  shown  to  poets  in  this  country.  Bry- 
ant, Halleck,  and  others  have  been  read  and  praised  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  if  Percival  had  but  followed  their  judicious 
example,  his  fme  imagination  and  remarkable  power  of  lan- 
guage would  have  given  him  a  place  second  to  no  other  in 
Sie  public  regard. 

Mr  Sprague  has  shown  great  good  sense  in  this  respect, 
and  has  accordingly  met  with  uncommon  favor.  Though  he 
has  succeeded  so  well  in  theatrical  addresses, — and  where 
Byron  failed,  it  is  no  small  praise  to  have  succeeded, — we 
cannot  wish  to  see  any  more  of  them.  Such  a  stiff  and  un- 
gainly service  is  not  worthy  of  his  powers.  Nor  are  we  dis- 
posed to  be  so  partial  to  his  '  Shakspeare  Ode,'  brilliant  al- 
though it  is,  as  to  some  other  pieces  of  less  pretension.  We 
prefer  the  following  lines  on  '  Art,'  which,  we  believe,  were 
written  for  some  public  occasion.  The  circumstances  are 
well  selected  and  happily  combined,  and  would  give  any 
reader  the  impression  of  true  poetical  power. 

•  When,  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 
Man  (led  before  his  Maker's  wrath, 
An  angel  left  her  place  in  heaven. 
And  crossM  the  wanderer's  sunless  path. 
'T  was  Art !  sweet  Art !  new  radiance  broke, 
Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground ; 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke, 
**  The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found.'' 

<  She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild, 
Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed ; — 
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The  thistle  shrunk, — the  harvest  smiled, 
And  nature  gladden 'd  as  she  gazed. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  things, 
At  Art's  command  to  him  are  given  ; 
The  village  grows,  the  ciiy  springs, 
And  point  their  spires  of  laith  to  heaven, 

•  ITe  rends  the  oak, — and  bids  it  rido, 
To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced  ; 
He  smiles  tlie  rock, — upheaved  in  pride, 
See  towers  of  strength,  and  domes  of  taste. 
Eartli'a  teeming  caves  tlieir  wealth  reveal. 
Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave, 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal. 
And  leaps  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 

'  He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  deep. 
Admiring  Beauty's  lap  to  till ; 
He  breaks  the  stubborn  marble's  sleep. 
And  mocks  his  own  Creator's  skill. 
With  thoughts  that  swell  his  glowing  soul. 
He  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page, 
And  proudly  scorning  time's  control. 
Commerces  with  an  unborn  age. 

'  In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name, 
And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky  ; 
He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame 
That  quivers  round  the  Throne  on  high. 
In  war  re  Down 'd,  in  peace  sublime. 
He  mores  in  greatness  and  in  grace  ; 
His  power  subduing  space  and  time. 
Links  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race.' 
Tiie  next  quotation  is  part  of  an  address  to  two  swallows, 
which   Hew  into   a  cliurch  window  during  divine  service.     It 
reminds  us  of  tlie  mild  and  thoughtful  beauty  of  Bryant's 
'  Liiiies  to  a  Waterfowl,'  perhaps  the  finest  of  that  popular  po- 
et's writings.     No  subjects  Iteiter  display  the  talent  of  a  man 
of  genius ;  to  give  such  interest  to  a  trillc,  and  use  it  to  sug- 
gest high  and  important  instruction,  though  often  attempted, 
is  seldom  so  successfiUly  dono. 

'  Gay,  guiltless  pair, 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven  ? 

Ye  hare  no  need  of  prayer, 
Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 
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«  Why  perch  ye  here, 
Where  morula  to  their  Maker  bend  1 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  offend  ? 

*  Ye  never  knew 
The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep ; 

Penance  is  not  for  you, 
BlessM  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep* 

Mr  Sprague  is  best  known  by  his  Poem  delivered  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge,  in  August,  1829. 
The  poet,  on  this  occasion,  labors  under  some  disadvantages. 
He  succeeds  an  orator,  who  has  ahready  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  with  some  high  intellectual  subject,  for  a 
time  limited  only  by  his  own  discretion ;  and  who,  whether 
dull  or  able,  may  be  supposed  to  leave  his  hearers  little  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  any  other.  Beside^  by  an  absurd  and  un- 
explained arrangement,  those,  who  would  secure  places  for 
these  performances,  are  compelled  to  endure  an  hour  or  two 
of  previous  declamation,  of  the  unmeaning  kind  in  vogue 
in  our  public  institutions.  All  these  thmgs  are  certamly 
against  him ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  select  a  subject  which  will 
afford  sufficient  interest  for  the  variety  of  hearers.  Mr 
Sprague,  however,  not  only  added  to  the  high  reputation 
which  he  put  at  stake,  but  made  himself  known  as  the  author 
of  a  poem,  the  high  classical  merit  of  which  has  established 
his  poetical  character. 

His  subject  is  Curiosity,  and  we  think  it  happily  chosen  ; 
if  the  subject  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  one,  who  can  give 
interest  to  any  by  rich  and  various  illustration.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  poem  is  well  imagined  to  awaken  curiosity  ;  but  it 
was  a  bold  experiment  to  hold  the  minds  of  his  hearers  so 
long  in  suspense,  and  but  for  the  excellence  of  what  succeeds, 
would  hardly  have  been  forgiven. 

The  effect  of  this  principle,  in  childhood,  is  thus  beauti- 
fully described. 

'  In  the  pleased  infant  see  its  power  expand, 
When  first  the  coral  fills  his  little  hand  ; 
Throned  in  his  mother's  lap,  it  dries  each  tear, 
As  her  sweet  legend  falls  upon  his  ear ; 
Next  it  assails  him  in  his  top's  strange  hum, 
Breathes  in  his  whistle,  echoes  in  his  drum  ; 
Each  gilded  toy,  that  doting  love  bestows. 
He  longs  to  break  and  every  spring  expose. 
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Placed  by  your  hearth,  with  what  delight  he  pores 
O'er  the  bright  pages  of  his  pictured  stores ; 
How  ofl  he  steals  upon  your  graver  task. 
Of  this  to  tell  you  and  of  that  to  ask  ; 
And,  when  the  waning  hour  to-bedward  bids, 
Though  gentle  sleep  sit  waiting  on  his  lids, 
How  winningly  he  pleads  to  gain  you  o'er. 
That  he  may  read  one  little  story  more.'     p.  5. 

Mr  Sprague  has  taken  advantage  of  this  occasion,  to  lash 
many  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  times.  His  censure  on 
the  press  is  timely  and  powerful.  We  may  endure  to  hear 
the  prints  of  half  the  country  praising  *  The  Course  of  Time,* 
but  their  eulogies  of  the  licentious  and  disgusting  *  Pelham,' 
deserve  his  severest  sarcasm.  The  fierce  and  brutal  violence 
of  this  mighty  element,  for  a  few  years  past,  is  enough  to  fill 
a  thoughtful  mind  with  dismay,  when  we  reflect,  that  millions 
are  daily  drinking  from  these  poisonous  and  polluted  streams ; 
and  we  are  glad  that  Mr  Sprague  has  given  us  a  bright  side 
to  this  dark  and  hopeless  picture,  colored  with  his  usual 
power. 

'  All  are  not  such  ?     O  no,  there  are,  thank  Heaven, 
A  nobler  troop  to  whom  this  trust  is  given  ; 
Who,  all  unbribed,  on  freedom's  ramparts  stand. 
Faithful  and  firm,  bright  warders  of  the  land. 
By  them  still  liils  the  Press  its  arm  abroad, 
To  guide  all-curious  man  along  life's  road  ; 
To  cheer  young  genius,  pity's  tear  to  start, 
In  truth's  bold  cause  to  rouse  each  fearless  heart ; 
O'er  male  and  female  quacks  to  shake  the  rod. 
And  scourge  the  unsexed  thing  that  scorns  her  God.' 

p.  12. 

We  give  next  the  character  of  the  miser,  which  reminds  us 
of  the  characters  of  Pope.  It  would  be  well  if  such  portraits 
were  oftener  held  up  to  detestation  in  this  country,  where  the 
power  of  gain  being  universal  as  the  passion,  and  balanced 
by  no  other  restraints  than  conscience  and  religion,  which 
have  but  little  influence  with  the  worshippers  of  Mammon,  we 
are  in  some  danger  of  mistaking  avarice  for  a  virtue,  and  the 
miser  for  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 

'  Go,  seek  him  out  on  yon  dear  Gotham's  walk. 
Where  traffic's  venturers  meet  to  trade  and  talk ; 
Where  Mammon's  votaries  bend,  of  each  degree, 
The  hard-eyed  lender,  and  the  pale  lendee ; 
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Where  rogues  iosolreDt  strut  in  whitewtshed  pride, 
And  shove  the  dupes  who  trusted  them  aside. 
How  through  the  buzzing  crou'd  he  threads  his  way. 
To  catch  the  flying  rumors  of  the  day  ; 
To  learn  of  changing  stocks,  of  bargains  crossed, 
Of  breaking  merchants,  and  of  cargoes  lost ; 
The  thousand  ills  that  traffic's  walks  inrade, 
•     And  give  the  heart-ach  to  the  sons  of  trade. 
How  cold  he  hearkens  to  some  bankrupt's  wo. 
Nods  his  wise  head,  and  cries, — *'  I  told  you  so ; 
The  thriftless  fellow  lived  beyond  his  means. 
He  must  buy  brants, — I  make  my  folks  eat  beans ;  " 
What  cares  he  for  the  knave,  the  knave's  sad  wife, 
The  blighted  prospects  of  an  anxious  life  ? 
The  kindly  throbs  that  other  men  control, 
Ne'er  melt  the  iron  of  the  miser's  soul ; 
Through  life's  dark  road  his  sordid  way  he  wends. 
An  incarnation  of  fat  dividends ; 
But  when  to  death  he  sinks,  ungrieved,  unsung. 
Buoyed  by  the  blessing  of  no  mortal  tongue ; 
No  worth  rewarded  and  no  want  redressed. 
To  scatter  fragrance  round  his  place  of  rest, 
What  shall  that  hallowed  epitaph  supply — 
The  universal  wo  when  good  men  die  ? 
Cold  Curiosity  shall  linger  there, 
To  guess  the  wealth  he  leaves  his  tearless  heir ; 
Perchance  to  wonder  what  must  be  his  doom, 
In  the  far  land  that  lies  beyond  the  tomb;  — 
Alas  !  for  him,  if,  in  its  awful  plan. 
Heaven  deal  with  him  as  he  hath  dealt  with  man.' 

pp.  17,  18. 

There  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  we  remember  ever  to 
have  seen,  of  a  family,  the  father  of  which  is  led  by  *  cu- 
riosity *  to  visit  foreign  lands.  The  gloom  of  his  mansion, 
the  regrets  of  bis  wife  tind  children,  and  the  thoughtfulness 
with  which  he  leans  over  the  cradle,  with  his  purpose  almost 
shaken,  are  described  with  truth  and  feeling  ;  and  powerfully 
wound  u|)  with  a  view  of  him,  lying  in  the  cabin  of  the 
homeward  vessel,  with  the  seal  of  death  on  his  brow,  till  the 
short  preparation  is  made  for  that  most  forlorn  of  all  services, 
the  funeral  at  sea.     We  have  only  room  for  the  close. 

'  Cold  in  his  cabin  now, 
Death's  finger-mark  is  on  his  pallid  brow  ; 
No  wife  stood  by,  her  patient  watch  to  keep, 
To  smile  on  him,  then  turn  away  to  weep ; 
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Kind  woman's  place  rough  mariners  supptieil, 

And  shared  the  wanderer's  ble^ing  when  he  died. 

Wrapped  in  the  raiment  that  it  long  must  \\ 

Ilia  body  to  the  deck  ihey  slowly  bear; 

Even  there  the  spirit  that  1  sing  is  true, 

The  crew  look  on  with  sad,  but  curious  view  ; 

The  setting  sun  flings  round  his  farewell  rays, 

O'er  the  broad  ocean  not  a  ripple  plays ; 

How  eloquent,  how  awful  in  ita  power. 

The  silent  lecture  of  death's  sabbath  hour  ; 

One  voice  that  silence  breaks, — the  prayer  is  said, 

Aiid  the  last  rite  man  pays  to  man  is  paid  ; 

The  plashing  waters  mark  his  resting-place. 

And  fold  him  round  in  one  long,  cold  embrace ; 

Bright  bubbles  for  a  moment  sparkle  o'er. 

Then  break,  to  be,  like  him,  beheld  no  more  ; 

Down,  countless  fathoms  down,  he  sinks  lo  sleep, 

With  ail  the  nameless  shapes  that  haunt  the  deep.' 

pp.  24,  25. 
Mr  Sprague's  language  is  simple  and  nervous,  and  bis  ima- 
gery brilliant  and  striking.  There  is  n  spirit  of  pervading 
good  sense  in  this  poem,  which  shows  that  he  gives  poetry  it3 
right  place  in  his  mind.  Above  all  tliere  is  a  lofty  lone  of 
thought,  which  indicates  superiority  to  the  aiFcctations  of  the 
day.  Notwithstnndiiig  the  intimations  conveyed  In  the  close 
of  this  work,  that  the  duties  of  his  life  are  of  no  poetical  char- 
scter,  we  venture  to  hope,  that  some  moral  subject  will  again 
inspire  him,  and  hazard  nothing  in  predicting,  thai,  in  such  an 
event,  he  will  do  honor  lo  himself  and  tlie  country. 


Art.  m. — Suggetlions  respfcting  Improvenunta  in  Educa- 
tion, preaenttd  to  the  TrUMUei  of  ike  Hartford  Female 
Seminary,  and  puhlished  at  their  Request.  By  Catha- 
rine E.  Beeches.  Hartford.  Packard  &.  BuUer.  8vo. 
pp.  84. 

MccH  of  the  existing  evil  in  the  world  may  be  removed  or 
lessened  by  human  agency.  What  now  is,  and  always  has 
been,  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  means  for  improving  the 
condition  of  our  race,  is  education.  This  being  so  well  un- 
derstood, it  is  somelimea  asked.  Why,  then,  arc  the  hopes  of 
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careful  and  conscientious  parents  so  often  defeated  in  the  fu- 
ture character  of  their  ofisprins:  ?  Why  is  it,  that  the  wealth 
lavished  on  education,  and  the  unremitted  labors  of  friends 
and  teachers,  so  often  yield  but  miserable  and  unsatisfactory 
returns ;  that  where  die  good  seed  is  sown,  the  harvest  is 
DOthins:  but  weeds  ?  We  do  not  now  inquire,  as  to  the  causes 
of  crime  and  wretchedness  among  individuals  who  are  borne 
down  by  poverty  and  ignorance  ;  or  of  the  low  and  sensual 
morality  of  nations  on  which  the  light  of  Christianity  has  not 
yet  shone  ;  or  of  those  which  have  been  for  ages  oppressed 
under  absurd  political  systems.  But  why  is  it,  that,  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  whose  political  institutions  are  wise,^  in 
which  education  is  made  an  object  of  chief  importance,  it ' 
should  so  often  prove  unsuccessful  in  its  influence  on  the 
character  even  of  those  who  are  most  fortunately  situated  ?      ' 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  enter  very  deeply  into 
the  discussion  of  these  questions.  It  is  evident,  that  the  im- 
perfect success  of  education,  compared  widi  the  means  used, 
J  y  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  interest  in  the  subject.  On 
vT  ^®  contrary,  the  whole  community  of  our  country  seems  to 
J"^  be  fully  aw^are  of  its  importance,  and  is  striving  earnestly  to 
increase  the  present  means,  and  improve  the  present  modes 
of  education.  Every  year  is  adding  new  states  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  which  provide  free  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
all  classes.  Legislatures  and  individuals  have  showered  their 
bounty  on  our  seminaries  of  learning.  Every  day  brings 
forth  new  treatises  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  and 
new  volumes  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  youth, 
which,  compared  with  those  in  use  twenty  years  ago,  exhibit 
great  and  manifest  improvement.  We  behold,  on  every  side, 
proofs  of  the  earnest  and  constant  efforts  which  are   making 

*  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.  We  daily 
hear  of  new  schools  on  improved  plans,  arid  of  new  systems 
of  instruction  introduced  into  the  old.  Sunday  schools,  too, 
which  are  now  so  common,  are  an  instrument  to  act  on  the 

♦  moral  nature  of  the  people,  the  power  of  which  is  great,  and 
as  yet,  perhaps,  not  fully  appreciated.  The  societies  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  Lyceums,  and  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions, the  popular  scientific  lectures,  also  afford  means  of 
advancing  the  intellectual,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  moral 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  to  which  former 
ages  present  no  parallel.     And  not  only  are  the  respectable 
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portioDS  of  tlie  laboring  classes  thus  incited  and  led  lo  ira-    / 
provement ;  hut  even  those  degraded  outcasls,  the  tenants  of  Vl 
prisons  and  houses  of  correction,  have  been  sought  out  by  aj 
judicious  humanity,  and  made  ilie  objects  of  the  blessings  of^ 


However  much  satisfaction  we  may  feel  in  contemplatiDg 
the  facts  to  which  we  have  alluded,  still  we  cannot  but  con- 
fess, tliat  education  is  as  yet  a  very  imperfect  inst^ument,^ 
compared  wilb  what  it  might  be  rendered.  The  object  of 
the  little  volume,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  appears  to 
be  to  show  some  of  the  causes  of  this  imperfection,  and  to 
suggest  improvements.  The  author  is  the  Principal  of  the 
Hartford  Female  Seminary,  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  females,  which  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  under  her 
direction.  It  appears  from  the  lille-page,  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  trustees  of  the  Seminary,  and  that  it  is  pub- 
lished at  their  request.  The  author,  after  pointing  out  tlie 
defects  in  school  education,  slates  some  of  the  modes  of  in- 
struction which  are  pursued  in  her  own  establish  men  I,  and 
finally  proposes  certain  changes  in  it  for  the  consideration  of 
the  trustees. 

We  can  truly  say,  that  we  have  read  this  little  volume  with 
great  pleasure.  Not  that  we  give  our  entire  assent  to  all  that 
3ie  author  advances,  for  we  shall  have  occasion,  before  we  fin- 
ish, to  controvert  some  of  her  positions  ;  but  her  book  ex- 
hibits great  good  sense,  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business  of  instruction,  and  a  deep  and  hvely  interest  in  the 
subject.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  patient  reflection  and 
careful  observation  ;  and  written  in  a  very  animated  and  for- 
cible manner.  Her  suggestions  do  not  all  merit  the  praise  of 
sbsolute  novelty,  but  many  of  them  have  the  higher  merit  of 
trutli  and  correctness;  and,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that, 
as  far  back  as  the  lime  of  Lycurgus,  the  science  of  education 
was,  in  some  respects,  as  well  understood  and  thoroughly 
practised  as  at  present,  and  recollect  the  attention  which  such 
minds  as  Qninctilian  and  Locke,  to  mention  no  others,  have  t 
devoted  to  the  subject,  we  shall  readily  believe,  that  what  the 
public  requires  is  not  always  to  have  new  paths  pointed  out, 
►  but  to  be  recalled  to  the  old.  We  believe  that  few  parents 
and  few  instructers  can  read  this  little  volume  without  de- 
riving from  it  something  useful.  And  perhaps  thai  heaw 
mass,  the  public,  which  is  oftentimes  so  difiicuh  to  move,  but 
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whose  momentum  is  so  irresistible  when  it  is  once  set  in  motion, 
may  be  forced  into  action  by  this  and  similar  publications. 

After  remarking,  in  the  outset,  how  much  time,  labor,  and 
money  are  expended  to  little  purpose  in  the  instruction  of 
youti),  and  what  service  teachers  might  render  by  communi- 
cating to  the  public  the  results  of  their  experience,  the  author 
continues  as  follows. 

*  Most  of  the  defects,  which  are  continually  discovered  and  la- 
mented in  present  systems  of  education,  may  be  traced,  either 
directly  or  indirecdy,  to  the  fact,  that  the  formation  of  the  minds 
of  children  has  not  been  made  a  profession  securing  wealth,  in^ 
fiuence,  or  honor ^  to  those  who  enter  it. 

'  The  three  professions  of  law,  divinity,  and  medicine,  present 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  reputation,  influence,  and  emolument, 
to  active  and  cultivated  minds.  The  mercantile,  manufacturing, 
and  mechanical  professions,  present  a  hope  of  gaining  at  least 
that  wealth  which  can  so  readily  purchase  estimation  and  inflii- 
ence.  But  the  profession  of  a  teacher  has  not  offered  any  such 
stimulus. 

*  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  resource  of  poverty,  or  as  a 
drudgery  suited  only  to  inferior  minds,  and  far  beneath  the  aims 
of  the  intellectual  aspirant  for  fame  and  influence,  or  of  the  ac- 
tive competitor  for  wealth  and  distinction.  The  consequence  of 
this  has  been,  as  a  general  fact,  that  this  profession  has  never, 
until  very  recently,  commanded,  or  secured  the  effort  of  gifted 
minds.  Tticse  have  all  forsaken  this  for  a  more  lucrative  or  a 
more  honorable  avenue;  and  few  have  engaged  in  it,  except 
those  whose  talents  would  not  allow  them  to  rise  in  other  pro- 
fessions, or  those  who  only  made  it  a  temporary  resort,  till  better 
prospects  should  offer. 

*  In  all  other  professions,  we  find  bodies  of  men  united  by  a 
common  professional  interest ;  we  find  organs  of  public  commu- 
nication, in  the  form  oi periodicals,  or  of  oflicial  reports ;  in  all  other 
professions,  the  improvement  of  distinguished  minds,  and  the  result 
of  their  successful  experiments  are  recorded  and  transmitted  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  succeed.  The  duties  of  all  other  pro- 
fessions are  deemed  of  so  much  consequence  that  years  must  be 
s])cnt,  even  after  a  liberal  education,  in  preparing  for  these  pe- 
culiar duties ;  and  the  public  are  so  tenacious  lest  these  profes- 
sions should  be  filled  by  persons  not  properly  prepared,  that  none 
may  be  admitted,  but  upon  an  examination  before  those  qualified 
by  study  and  experience  to  judge  of  the  acquisitions  of  each  can- 
didate. 

'  Even  the  simple  business  o{  making  a  shoe^  is  deemed  of  such 
importance  and  difficulty  as  to  demand  an  apprenticeship  for 
years,  and  mankind  are  usually  very  cautious  not  to  hazard  em- 
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ploying  even  one  of  this  profession  who  is  unprepared  for  the 
business  he  attempts. 

But  to  form  the  mind  of  man  is  deemed  so  simple  and  easy 
an  affair,  that  no  such  preparation  or  precautions  are  required. 
Any  person  may  become  a  teacher  without  any  definite  preparap 
tion,  and  without  any  test  of  skill  or  experience.  Thousands 
will  be  found  who  would  consider  it  ridiculous  for  a  child  to  have 
his  foot  covered  by  an  awkward  and  inexperienced  artisan,  who 
yet,  without  a  moment's  examination,  would  commit  the  forma- 
tion of  his  mind  to  almost  any  one  who  will  offer  to  do  the  busi- 
ness. Were  our  country  suddenly  deprived  of  every  artist  who 
could  make  a  shoe,  we  should  immediately  witness  frequent  com- 
hination  and  consultation  to  supply  the  loss.  The  most  ingenious 
would  be  employed  to  communicate  to  others  their  skill,  and 
thousands  of  minds  would  be  directing  their  energies  to  restoring 
this  useful  art  to  its  former  advance  toward  perfection.  But  the 
human  mind,  that  spark  of  immortality,  that  wonderful  origin  of 
knowledge,  invention,  affection,  and  moral  power,  where  has 
been  the  combined  effort,  the  patient  instruction,  the  collected 
treasures  of  experience,  the  enthusiasm  of  interest,  which  should 
direct  in  clothing  this  emanation  of  Deity  with  all  its  expanded 
powers,  its  glowing  affections,  and  undying  energies  ?  Has  it 
not  been  the  desultory,  disunited  business  of  a  class  of  persons, 
driven  to  it  by  necessity,  performing  it  without  the  enthusiasm 
which  glows  in  all  other  professions,  and  leaving  it  whenever 
a  livelihood  could  be  obtained  in  any  other  respectable  way  1 ' 
pp.  4 — 6. 

Perhaps  this  passage  may  be  considered  as  rather  an  ex- 
aggerated picture  ;  but,  unfortunately,  its  general  truth  can-  d 
not  be   questioned.      The  author  next  shows,  how  unfitted 
mothers  and  teachers  frequently  are  for  the  business  of  edu^ 
cation. 

'  It  is  to  mothers  and  to  teachers,  that  the  world  is  to  look  for  the 
character  which  is  to  be  enstamped  on  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, for  it  is  to  them  the  great  business  of  education  is  almost 
exclusively  committed.  And  will  it  not  appear  by  examination, 
that  ncitlier  mothers  nor  teachers  have  ever  been  properly  edu* 
cated  for  their  profession  ?  What  is  the  prof  ession  of  a  Woman  ? 
Is  it  not  to  form  immortal  minds,  and  to  watch,  to  nurse,  and  to 
rear  the  bodily  system,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and 
upon  the  order  and  regulation  of  which  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  mind  so  greatly  depend  ? 

*'  But  let  most  of  our  sex  upon  whom  these  arduous  duties  de- 
volve, be  asked  ;  Have  you  ever  devoted  any  time  and  study,  in 
the  course  of  your  education,  to  any  preparation  for  these  duties  ? 
Have  you  been  taught  anything  of  the  structure,  the  nature,  and 
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the  laws  of  the  body,  which  you  inhabit  ?  Were  you  ever  taoght 
to  understand  the  operation  of  diet,  air,  exercise,  and  modes  of 
dress  upon  the  human  frame  ?  Have  the  causes  which  are  con- 
tinually operating  to  prevent  good  health,  and  the  modes  by 
which  it  might  be  perfected  and  preserved,  ever  been  made  the 
subject  of  any  instruction  7  Perhaps  almost  every  voice  would 
respond,  No ;  we  have  attended  to  almost  everything  more  than 
to  this ;  we  have  been  taught  more  concerning  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  habits  and  forma- 
tion of  plants,  the  philosophy  of  language  ;  more  of  almost  any' 
thing,  than  the  structure  of  the  human  frame  and  the  laws  of 
health  and  reason.  But  is  it  not  the  business,  the  profession  of 
a  woman  to  guard  the  health,  and  form  the  physical  habits  of  the 
young  ?  And  is  not  the  cradle  of  infancy  and  the  chamber  of 
sickness  sacred  to  woman  alone  7  And  ought  she  not  to  know  at 
least  some  of  the  general  principles  of  that  perfect  and  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism  committed  to  her  preservation  and  care  1 

*  The  restoration  of  health  is  the  physician's  profession,  but  the 
preservation  of  it  falls  to  other  hands  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  woman  will  be  taught  to  understand  some- 
thing respecting  the  construction  of  the  human  frame  ;  the  phi- 
losophical results  which  will  naturally  follow  from  restricted  ezer^ 
cise,  unhealthy  modes  of  dress,  improper  diet,  and  many  other 
causes,  which  are  continually  operating  to  destroy  the  health  and 
life  of  the  young. 

*  Again,  l^t  our  sex  be  asked  respecting  the  instruction  they 
have  received  in  the  course  of  their  education,  on  that  still  more 
arduous  and  difficult  department  of  their  profession,  which  relates 
to  the  intellect  and  the  moral  susceptibilities.  Have  you  been 
taught  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  regulated  ?  Have  you  studied  how  to  direct  its 
several  faculties ;  how  to  restore  those  that  are  overgrown,  and 
strengthen  and  mature  those  that  are  deficient  ?  Have  you  been 
taught  the  best  modes  of  communicating  knowledge,  as  well  as 
of  acquiring  it  ?  Have  you  learned  the  best  mode  of  correcting 
bad  moral  habits,  and  forming  good  ones  ! '     pp.  7 — ^9. 

The  remarks  upon  the  common  want  of  proper  preparation 
in  schoolmasters  for  their  profession,  and  their  consequent 
unfitness  for  it,  are  judicious.  This  is  indeed  a  great  evil, 
and  one  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  an  adequate  reme- 
dy. A  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  teachers  in  our 
country,  are  persons  who  adopt  the  business  of  instruction 
merely  as  a  means  of  support  for  some  short  period,  not  in- 
^  tending  to  take  it  up  as  the  profession  of  their  lives.  These 
4^  individuals,  however  meritorious,  cannot  feel  a  deep  interest 
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in  this  temporary  calling.  An  employmem,  which  is  always 
extremely  laborious,  becomes  irksome  and  disagreeable  to 
those  who  have  assumed  it  from  necessity,  not  choice,  and 
are  constantly  looking  forward  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
With  such  feelings,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  perform  theur 
duties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves,  or  useful  to 
their  pupils.  Even  with  the  most  conscientious  desire  of  do- 
ing everything  which  they  ought  to  do,  they  cannot  feel  that 
interest  in  their  pupils  and  their  pursuits,  which  is  essential  to 
good  instructers.  They  will  rarely  exert  themselves  to  make 
any  improvements  in  the  received  modes  of  teaching ;  or,  if 
they  do  make  such  exertions,  will  rarely  have  opportunity  to 
mature  and  apply  them  successfully.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked, that  the  personal  characters  of  many  men,  who  are 
in  other  respects  estimable,  totally  unfit  them  for  teachers.^ 
Should  men,  who  are  arbitrary,  irritable,  impatient,  and  pas- 1 
sionate ;  or  abstracted  and  inattentive ;  or  cold,  severe,  and  \ 
taciturn  ;  ever  be  admitted  into  the  office  of  instructers  ?  In 
theory,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  such 
persons  should  never  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  business 
of  teaching ;  yet,  in  practice,  it  is  but  little  regarded.  What 
effect  will  such  instructers  have  on  the  dispositions  of  the 
youth  committed  to  their  charge  ? 

Our  author  says,  very  justly,  that  many  of  the  most  se- 
rious evils  in  education  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  prop- 
er school-books.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  ground  for 
complaint  in  this  respect.  Yet  the  evil  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
gradually  cured.  In  many  of  the  books  of  instruction,  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  especially  those  intended  for  younger 
children,  we  find  a  more  exact  adaptation  to  the  capacity 
and  wants  of  the  pupils ;  an  attempt  to  make  everything  as 
clear  and  simple  as  possible,  to  give  interest  to  the  dry  ab- 
stractions of  science,  and  thus  to  make  books  the  pleasant 
companions,  instead  of  the  severe  masters,  of  youth.  The 
mtroduction  of  the  plan  of  Pestalozzi  in  arithmetic,  for  in- 
stance, by  Colburn,  must  have  led  to  some  beneficial  changes 
in  the  mode  of  teaching  that  branch  of  knowledge.  So 
the  improvements  in  the  reading-books  for  young  children 
must  render  tlieir  path  up  the  liill  of  science  less  rugged^ 
And  we  should  think,  that  the  use  of  a  Greek  lexicon  with 
English  definitions  might  make  the  study  of  that  rich  and 
delightful  language  less  repulsive  to  yx>UDg  students,  than  it  ia 
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when  the  meaninjrs  of  words  in  an  unknown  tongue  are  given 
in  another  scarcely  less  unknoTin.  The  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish, in  the  place  of  Latin  notes,  in  the  Roman  classics,  is 
also  a  real  and  substantial  improvement.  What  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  a  boy,  who  cannot  learn  the 
meaning  of  twenty  or  thirty  Unes  of  Virgil  in  less  than  two  or 
three  hours,  should  be  willing  to  task  his  leisure  with  finding 
out  tlie  meaning  of  twice  the  quantity  of  the  learned  notes  of 
Father  Rusus.  The  dictionary  and  the  notes,  which  ought  to 
be  assistants  to  the  scholar,  if  in  a  foreign  language,  only  per- 
plex him  with  new  enigmas.  A  great  future  improvement  in 
school-books  may  certainly  be  looked  for  with  confidence 
from  what  has  already  been  done,  and  is  now  doing. 

Our  author  remarks,  that  '  another  great  defect  in  edacation, 
is  the  habit  which  is  so  oflen  formed,  of  commuting  to  mtmorff 
words,  instead  of  acquiring  idras.*  *  To  teach  children  to  think, 
to  reason  correctly,  to  invent,  to  discover,  and  to  perform  va- 
rious mental  operations  with  speed  and  accuracy,  to  communicate 
ideas  in  suitable  language,  and  with  clearness  and  facility,  these 
liavo  been  tlic  objects  of  but  little  attention.  So  general  is  the 
feeling  that  education  consists  in  committing  to  memory  facts 
and  principles,  that  a  great  multitude  of  parents  and  pupils 
would  feel,  that  following  such  pursuits  as  discipline  the  mind, 
induce  hal)its  of  correct  reasoning,  cultivate  quick  perceptions, 
and  give  a  ready  command  of  language,  as  of  little  value ;  and 
it  is  difficult  for  teachers  to  combat  this  not  uncommon  preju- 
dice. 

'  Another  deficiency,  in  past  modes  of  education,  has  been  the 
neglect  of  using  objects  of  sight  to  aid  in  illustrating  and  com- 
municating ideas.  It  is  stated  by  philosophers  as  a  fact,  that  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  mind  by  the  organ  of  sight  are  much 
more  vivid  and  abiding  than  those  made  by  any  other  sense,  and, 
therefore,  that  all  ideas  connected  with  such  objects  are  much 
more  readily  recalled  by  the  principle  of  association.  Teachers 
also  can  testify  to  the  fact,  that  whatever  can  be  explained  and 
illustrated  by  pictures,  diagrams,  or  other  apparatus,  is  much 
more  readily  comprehended,  and  more  faithfully  retained,  than 
if  mere  language  be  the  only  method  of  communication.  In  our 
infant  schools,  which  are  probably  founded  on  more  philosophical 
principles  than  any  other  establishments  for  education,  this  prin- 
ciple is  extensively  adopted.  Aiid  those  who  have  witnessed 
what  the  infant  mind  can  achieve,  when  words  are  not  used  till 
they  are  fully  understood,  and  where  objects  of  sight  are  com- 
bined with  language  in  communicating  instruction,  can  readily 
eonceive  that  the  same  principle,  applied  to  more  matured  in- 
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tellects,  must  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  securing  clear,  accu- 
rate, and  abiding  knowledge. 

^  But  how  little  has  this  principle  been  adopted  in  common 
schools,  where  all  books  are  crowded  with  words  which  children 
do  not  understand,  and  where,  in  most  cases,  not  a  single  object 
of  sight  is  presented  for  their  aid.'     pp.  12 — 14. 

We  have  only  to  add  our  hearty  assent  to  these  remarks. 
One  of  the  greatest  dangers,  in  all  systems  of  instruction,  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  it  should  become  too  formal  and  mechani- 
cal, that  the  master  should  content  himself  with  following  the 
beaten  track,  without  ever  considering  whether  it  is  the  best 
road  to  his  object.  To  appoint  a  task  to  be  learned  from  a 
book,  and  to  hear  a  recitation,  are,  in  too  many  schools,  all 
that  is  usually  done  or  thought  of.  The  strength  of  the 
memory,  no  doubt  an  important  object,  is  thus  increased. 
But  the  aim  of  tlie  master  should  be,  beyond  this,  to  see  tliat 
the  boy  understands  thoroughly  the  subject  which  he  is  study- 
ing, that  he  is  not  permitted  to  take  a  new  step  till  the  last  is  ^ 
firmly  planted.  He  should  endeavor  to  interest  his  pupils  in 
whatever  study  they  are  employed  upon,  to  animate  and  en- 
courage them.  No  recitation  should  pass  without  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  master  and  his  pupils.  He  should  set  before 
them  the  uses  and  objects  of  the  study  which  they  are  pursuing, 
point  out  to  them  why  they  are  required  to  engage  in  it,  and 
direct  their  attention  to  everything  in  their  lesson  which  ^ 
should  interest  them.  If  there  is  anything  in  it  difficult  to 
be  understood,  he  should  explain  it,  and  should  urge  them  to 
ask  for  explanations,  if  he  neglects  to  make  tliem.  He 
should  also  use  such  illustrations  as  are  adapted  to  their 
minds,  and  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  zeal  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  before  them.  He  must, 
if  he  wishes  to  interest  them,  feel  a  strong  interest  himself  in 
the  subject  of  his  instructions.  He  should  never  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose,  that  they  will  learn  everything  from  books, 
without  any  assistance  from  him,  but  should  constantly  bear 
in  mind,  that  oral  communications  are  a  far  more  efficient^ 
mode  of  instructing  children  than  any  books  can  be ;  that  in 
addressing  his  pupils,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  suit  his  instruc- 
tions, his  explanations,  and  illustrations,  exactly  to  their  pres- 
ent situation,  their  character,  and  moral  and  intellectual  pro-"^ 
grcss ;  all  which  a  book  can  do  but  imperfectly  j  and  that,  if 
he  addresses  them  as  a  friend  who  feels  an  interest  in  their 
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welfare,  his  voice  will  command  their  attention  incomparably 
more  tlian  any  printed  volume. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  remainder 
of  the  publication  before  us ;  trusting  that  the  specimens  which 
we  have  already  presented  will  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it 
to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
The  author  mentions  as  another  defect  in  education,  <  that  it 
has  not  been  made  a  definite  object  with  teachers  to  prepare 
^  their  pupils  to  instruct  others ;  *  and  expresses  an  opinion, 
that  *  many  of  the  defects  in  the  present  system  of  education 
arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  public  have  no  standard  by  which 
to  test  the  character  of  schools,^  She  also  urges  very  strongly 
tlie  importance  of  introducing  a  greater  division  of  labor  into 
school  education.  Her  own  seminary,  she  thinks,  aJSbrds  a 
proof  that  this  is  '  the  true  principle  both  of  success  and  econ- 
omy in  education.'  This  she  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of 
the  present  state  of  the  school  witli  what  it  had  previously 
been.  The  account  of  the  state  of  things,  before  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  division  of  labor  was  introduced,  is  as  follows. 

*  The  school  increased  for  two  or  three  years,  till  gradually  the 
number  had  risen  from  fifteen  to  nearly  one  hundred ;  thus  in- 
dicating that  the  public,  at  least,  considered  it  as  good  as  or- 
dinary schools  of  that  character.  Being  accommodated  with 
only  one  room,  not  more  than  two  teachers  could  be  employ- 
ed at  the  same  time,  and  it  generally  was  the  case  that  from 
eight  to  twelve  branches  were  taught  every  day,  beside  the  ex- 
ercises in  writing,  reading,  spelling,  and  upon  the  slate.  In  seve- 
ral of  these  branches,  owing  to  difference  in  age  and  capacities, 
one,  two,  or  three  classes  were  necessarily  instituted,  making  the 
number  of  recitations  so  great,  that  not  more  than  eight,  ten,  or, 
at  most,  fifteen  minutes  could  be  allowed,  even  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  important  recitations. 

'  The  teachers  spent  their  time  in  the  following  manner.  Upon 
entering  the  school  they  commenced  in  the  first  place  the  business 
of  keeping  in  order  and  quietness  an  assembly  of  youth,  full  of 
life  and  spirits,  and  many  of  them  ready  to  evade  every  rule, 
were  not  the  eye  of  authority  continually  upon  the  watch.  To 
this  distracting  employment  (enough  sometimes  to  employ  a  dozen 
minds)  was  added  the  labor  of  hearing  a  succession  of  classes,  at 
the  rate  of  one  for  every  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  at- 
tending to  this,  no  time  could  be  allowed  to  explain  or  illustrate. 
The  teacher  must  endeavor  to  discover  as  quick  as  possible,  if  the 
pupil  could  repeat  a  certain  set  of  words ;  if  so,  nothing  more 
could  be  expected ;  if  not,  some  extra  stimulusi  in  the  form  of 
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reproof  or  inducement,  must  be  applied,  and  then  all  that  the 
teacher  could  do  was  accomplished ;  the  next  class  must  come, 
and  thus  through  the  day. 

'  By  the  time  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over,  the  care  of  go?- 
erning,  the  vexations  of  irregularities  and  mischief,  the  labor  of 
hearing  such  a  number  and  variety  of  lessons,  and  the  sickness  of 
heart  occasioned  by  feeling  that  nothing  was  done  well,  were  suih 
ficient  to  exhaust  the  animal  strength  and  spirit^  and  nothing 
more  could  be  attempted,  till  the  next  day  arose  to  witness  the 
same  round  of  duties.  While  attempting  to  teach  in  this  manner, 
the  writer  felt  that  no  single  duty  of  a  teacher  could  possibly  bo 
performed.  Tlie  pupils  could  not  be  taught  to  read,  or  write,  or 
spell,  though  many  of  them  came  most  imperfectly  prepared,  even 
in  these  very  hrst  parts  of  education.  No  study  could  be  under- 
stood by  the  pupil,  nor  in  a  single  branch  could  the  teacher  pre* 
pare  herself  to  instruct.  All  was  a  round  of  haste,  imperfection, 
irregularity,  and  the  mere  mechanical  commitment  of  words  to 
memory,  without  any  chance  of  obtaining  a  clear  and  definite 
idea  of  a  single  branch  of  knowledge.'    pp.  21-23. 

We  have  only  room  for  a  part  of  the  account  of  the  im- 
provements since  adopted. 

*  The  accommodations  consist  of  one  large  hall,  where  the  pn* 
pils  assemble  for  all  the  general  exercises  of  the  school,  and 
where  they  are  expected  to  study  when  not  engaged  in  other 
school  duties.  Beside  this,  there  are  ten  other  rooms  employed 
for  the  other  purposes  of  instruction,  such  as  a  Library,  Lecture 
Room,  and  Recitation  Rooms.  Most  of  these  are  furnished  with 
black  boards,  and  in  some  cases  all  the  sides  of  the  rooms  are  de- 
voted to  this  purpose.  Eight  teachers  are  employed,  and  to  each 
one  the  care  of  not  more  than  one  or  two  branches  is  committed. 
Beside  these,  tiiere  is  a  class  of  eight  or  ten  assistant  pupils  em- 
ployed, who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers,  and  who  have  the 
care  of  instructing  one  class  an  hour  each  day,  in  some  particular 
branch.  Each  teacher  receives  her  classes  at  regular  hours,  in  a 
recitation  room  devoted  exclusively  to  her  use,  and  is  allowed  an 
hour  for  the  pur{>ose  of  hearing  and  explaining  each  lesson.  Each 
teacher  is  considered  as  responsible  for  the  improvement  of  all 
who  attend  to  the  study  in  which  she  instructs.  It  is  expected 
that,  by  reading  and  study,  she  will  qualify  herself  to  teach  it 
thoroughly,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  that  she  conduct  the 
public  exauiinatfon  of  her  classes  in  this  particular  branch. 

*'  Beside  the  division  of  labor  in  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge, one  other  arrangement  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  school.  One  teacher  is  exclusively  occupied,  aa 
governess,  in  enforcing  the  rules  of  neatness,  order,  and  propriety, 
and  in  administering  the  government  of  the  vchooL    Sne  nts  in 
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the  hall  which  is  devoted  to  study,  to  see  that  perfect  quiet  is 
preser\'cd ;  she  is  the  person  from  whom  all  permissions  are 
sought ;  she  attends  to  the  icgular  departure  and  return  of  the 
classes  to  and  from  the  recitation  rooms ;  and  in  short  relieves 
the  other  teachers  from  all  care  except  that  of  communicating 
knowledge.  No  arrangement  has  more  effectually  contributed  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  institution  than  this.'    pp.  24, 25. 

The  author  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  the  mode  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  different  branches  of  science,  and  what 
she  considers  necessary  to  be  taught  in  each  of  them.  Many 
of  her  observations  arc  valuable.  The  mode  pursued  in 
teaching  the  art  of  composition,  for  instance,  shows  a  careful 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  success  which  the  author  represents  to  have  attended  it. 
We  doubt,  however,  the  expediency  of  requiring  pupils  to 
imitate  or  parody  particular  sentences  from  good  writers. 
Such  a  course  must  tend  to  produce  servile  imitation  and 
mannerism.' 

Connected  with  the  division  of  labor,  the  author  urges  very 
strongly  the  necessity  of  having  one  person  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  the  moral  character  of  the  pupils. 

*  We  have  yet  to  learn,'  she  says,  *  what  could  be  effected, 
were  the  cultivation  of  the  social  feelings,  and  the  formation  and 
correction  of  the  moral  character  and  habits,  the  distinct  depart- 
ment of  one  person,  who  should  by  talents  and  experience  be  suit- 
ably qualified.  To  fill  such  a  station,  it  would  indeed  task  to 
their  utmost  limit  all  the  powers  of  intellect,  the  resources  of 
knowledge,  and  tiie  affections  of  the  heart. 

*  The  writer  holds  that  it  ought  to  be  a  maxim  in  education, 

that    THERE    IS    NO    DEFECT    IN   CHARACTER,  HABITS,  OR  MANNERS, 

nuT  IS  srsrEPTiwLE  of  remedy.  Heretofore  it  has  too  often 
been  the  case,  that  teachers  and  guardians  of  youth,  when  they 
have  found  bad  habits  and  bad  dispositions  existing  in  their  pu- 
pils, have  felt  that  these  were  evils  that  they  must  learn  to  bear 
with  and  control^  rather  than  peculiarities  which  must  be  cured 
and  eradicated.  But  this  is  not  so.  Let  a  teacher  have  sufficient 
time  and  facilities  afforded,  let  her  make  this  a  definite  and  ex- 
press object,  let  her  seek  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others 
the  various  operations  of  the  human  mind,  let  her  study  the  va- 
rious methods  of  controlling  the  understanding,  the  conscience, 
and  the  natural  affections,  and  there  is  scarce  anything  she  may 
not  hope  to  effect.  A  selfish  disposition  can  be  made  generous ; 
a  morose  temper  can  be  made  kind  ;  a  reserved  character  can  be 
made  open  and  frank  ;  an  indolent  mind  can  be  stimulated  to  ac- 
tivity ;  pettishness  and  ill-humor  can  be  changed  to  patient  cheer- 
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fulness ;  a  stubborn  and  unsubdued  spirit  can  be  made  docile  and 
tractable  ;  vanity  and  heedless  levity  can  be  subdued ;  negli- 
gence in  dress  and  personal  habits  can  be  remedied  ;  uncouth  or 
disagreeable  manners  or  habits  can  be  cured ;  anything  can  be 
effected  in  a  mind  endued  with  reason,  conscience,  and  affection, 
if  proper  efforts  arc  made,  and  proper  facilities  afiS:>rded.'  pp.  43, 44. 

*  Let  us  suppose  an  institution  where  the  pupils  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  and  in  this  establishment  one  teacher  of 
suitable  qualifications  devoted  to  the  formation  and  regulation  of 
the  moral  character  and  the  social  feelings.  Let  it  then  become 
a  prominent  object  with  this  teacher  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  pupils.  In  accomplishing  this  it  would  be  indis- 
pensable, that  all  the  benevolent  and  generous  affections  of  her 
own  heart  should  be  cultivated  and  in  active  exercise.  Let  her 
endeavor  to  discover  all  the  good  and  interesting  traits  in  the 
character  of  her  pupils,  that  she  may  become  reollj^  interested  in 
them,  and  thus  regulated  by  affection  in  all  her  efforts  for  them. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  secure  their  confidence,  and  to  make 
them  feel  that  all  that  is  said  and  done  is  the  offspring  of  kind« 
ness,  and  intended  for  their  happiness.  Let  her  also  endeavor  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  her  own  peculiar  characteristics  and 
feelings,  and  thus  gain  their  esteem  and  affection ;  let  her  come 
to  them  with  all  the  authority  of  a  teacher,  the  affability  of  a 
companion,  and  the  affection  of  a  friend,  and  what  might  she  not 
accomplish  in  correcting  bad  habits  and  forming  good  ones  ? 

*  In  addition  to  this,  let  her  be  able  to  command  the  aid  and 
cooperation  of  all  the  other  teachers  of  the  institution.  From 
them  she  can  learn  their  failings  and  their  improvement,  and  to 
them  communicate  her  views,  and  direct  those  efforts  and  that 
moral  suasion,  which  can  be  used  by  others  as  well  as  herself  in 
restraining  and  correcting  faults.'    pp.  46,  47. 

The  following  remarks  seem  to  us  deserving  of  attention. 

*  Another  defect  in  education  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that 
teachers  have  depended  too  much  upon  authority^  and  too  lit- 
tle upon  the  affections,  in  guiding  the  objects  of  their  care.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  teachers,  in  their  intercourse  with  pu- 
pils, feelincT  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  dignity  and  reserve,  which 
keeps  their  scholars  at  such  a  distance  as  prevents  all  assimi- 
lation of  feeling  and  interest. 

'But  if  teachers  possess  such  a  character  as,  when  known,  en- 
titles to  respect;  if  they  are  firm  and  decided  in  making  and 
enforcing  the  regulations  that  are  necessary  ;  if  they  lake  suiPi 
ficient  pains  to  show  their  pupils,  that  every  regulation  has  their 
comfort  and  improvement  as  the  primary  object;  if  they  can 
gain  their  confidence  and  affection,  the  decided  and  dictatorial 
voice  of  authority  is  seldom  required.     A  request  is  the  moit 
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effectaal  command ;  a  kind  and  affectionate  remonstrance  the 
roost  severe  reproof.  Teachers  can  mingle  with  pupils  as  com- 
panions, and  gain  a  thousand  times  more  respect  and  influence 
than  could  be  gained  at  the  most  elevated  and  imposing  distance. 
And  they  can  cause  the  principles  of  assimilation  and  imitation, 
which  are  so  powerful  in  forming  the  young  mind,  to  act  only 
in  familiar  contact  with  those  committed  to  their  care ;  and  for 
this  very  reason  every  teacher  of  youth  needs  to  make  the  culti- 
vation of  easy,  affectionate,  and  affable  manners,  an  object  of 
especial  attention.  But  while  alluding  to  this  defect,  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  oftentimes  teachers  are  so  oppressed  with 
care  and  responsibility,  and  their  efforts  are  so  constantly  needed 
in  discharging  other  duties,  that  it  is  impossible  to  seek  a  fre- 
quent and  familiar  intercourse  with  their  pupils.  Yet  stitl  it  is 
believed,  that  if  teachers  generally  would  make  this  a  definite 
object  of  attention  and  effort,  more  tlian  double  the  influence 
could  be  exerted  over  the  minds  of  their  charge  ;  for  the  wishes 
of  a  beloved  teacher  have  unspeakably  more  influence,  than  the 
authority  of  one  who  is  always  beheld  only  at  a  respectful  distance. 

*  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  seems  of  great  importance 
that  the  formation  of  the  female  character  should  be  committed 
to  the  female  hand.  It  will  be  long,  if  ever,  before  the  female 
mind  can  boast  of  the  accurate  knowledge,  the  sound  judgment, 
and  ready  discrimination,  which  the  other  sex  may  claim.  But 
if  the  mind  is  to  be  guided  chiefly  by  means  of  the  affections ; 
if  the  regulation  of  the  disposition,  the  manners,  the  social  hab- 
its, and  the  moral  feelings  are  to  be  regarded  before  the  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  not  woman  best  fitted  to  accomplish 
these  important  objects  ?  Beside  this,  in  order  to  secure  the  cor- 
rection and  formation  of  intellectual  and  moral  character,  which 
is  deemed  so  important,  it  is  necessary  that  a  degree  of  famil- 
iarity of  intercourse,  at  all  times  and  places,  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  feelings,  affections,  and  weaknesses  be  sought  by  a  teach- 
er, which  is  not  practicable  or  proper  for  one  of  the  other  sex 
to  attain. 

*  It  may  be  said,  and  said  truly,  that  women  are  not  prepared 
by  sufficient  hwwiedgc  to  become  teachers  in  many  branches. 
But  they  can  be  prepared^  and  where  they  are  not  so  well  qual- 
ified as  one  of  the  other  sex,  they  so  often  excel  in  patience 
and  persevering  interest,  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  de- 
ficiency. 

'  The  writer  cannot  but  believe,  that  all  female  institutions, 
for  these  and  mnni/  other  reasons,  ought  to  be  conducted  exclu- 
sively by  females,  so  soon  as  suitable  teachers  of  their  own  sex 
can  be  prepared.*    pp.  41>-51. 

Some  disadvantages  undoubtedly  attend  on  all  places  of 
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instruction  where  a  large  number  of  pupils  are  brought  to- 
gether. One  of  the  greatest  is,  that  the  instructers  cannot  be 
sufficiently  intimate  with  the  pupils.  Whether  this  evil  is 
remedied  by  the  proposal  to  have  one  person  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  moral  character  of  the  pupils,  as  is  proposed  by 
our  author,  seems  to  us  a  little  questionable.  One  person 
cannot  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  a 
hundred  young  ladies  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  is  there ' 
not  danger  tliat,  by  making  morals  the  peculiar  charge  of  one 
instructer,  all  the  rest  may  become  forgetful  of  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  good  character  and  conduct  of  their  pupils  ? 

We  would  not,  however,  have  it  thought  that  we  disagree 
with  our  author  as  to  the  importance  of  a  greater  attention  to 
moral  culture  in  all  places  of  education.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the  formation  of  the  moral 
character  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  instructers.  Not  that 
this  object  is  not  understood,  or  that  it  has  not  been  duly  con- 
sidered in  treatises  on  education,  or  even  that  all  teachers 
are  insensible  to  its  importance ;  but  merely  that,  in  many 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  as  commonly  conducted, 
the  cultivation  of  the  moral  powers  and  feelings  is  not  made 
so  constant  and  direct  an  object  of  attention  as  it  should  be, 
and  as  we  trust  it  will  become  in  the  gradual  progress  of  im- 
provement. 


Art.  rV. — Elements  of  Technology,  taken  chiefly  from  a 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge^  on  the  •/}»- 
plicnfion  of  the  Sciences  to  the  Useful  Arts.  JVow  puo- 
lished  for  the  Use  of  Seminaries  and  Students.  By  Ja- 
cob BiGELow,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and 
late  Ruinford  Professor  in  Harvard  University  ;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences ;  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty ;  of  the  Linnajan  Societies  of  London  and  Paris,  file. 
Boston.    Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co.     8vo.     pp.607.     1829. 

The  word  Technology  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume.  The  end  of  a  name  would  have 
been  better  answered  by  some  title  showing,  that  it  treated 
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of  the  scientific  and  practical  principles  of  many  of  the  use- 
ful, curious,  and  elegant  arts.  All  the  arts  may  safely  be 
called  useful;  it  \vould  be  difScuIt  to  bring  one  to  mind, 
which  has  not  been,  or  might  not  be,  made  to  *  promote 
the  beneBt  of  society,'  and  all  probably  owe  their  remote  ori- 
gin to  that  necessity  which  has  so  long  been  recognised  as  the 
mother  of  inventions.  But  what  arc  tlie  elegant  arts,  if  not 
some  of  those  treated  of  in  this  volume.  Architecture,  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  Engraving?  And  what  dbjects  of  Art  are 
more  curious  than  the  Steam  Engine,  the  Hydrostatic  Press, 
the  beautiful  exhibition  of  mechanical  contrivance  called  a 
Grovernor,  checking  or  hastening,  almost  of  itself,  the  too 
rapid  or  too  tardy  action  of  water  or  of  steam  ;  the  Hydraulic 
Ram  of  Mongolfier,  creating  a  perennial  fountain  by  the  sim- 
ple passage  of  the  current  of  an  open  river  through  a  tube  ; 
or  the  machine  called  Barker's  Mill,  in  which,  witliout  wheels 
or  flume,  corn  is  ground  by  the  reacting  force  of  a  stream 
of  water  spouting  against  the  empty  air  ? 

Everything  however,  in  the  volume,  has  a  practical  ten- 
dency, and  is  suited  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  founder  of 
the  Rumford  Professorship,  from  the  chair  of  which  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr  Bigelow  were  delivered. 

*  A  cerXain  de^ee  of  acquaintance  with  the  theory  and  scien- 
tific principles  of  the  cornmou  arts,  is  found  so  generally  impor- 
tant, that  most  educated  men,  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  practi- 
cal life,  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  from  some  source,  or  to  suffer 
inconvenience  for  the  want  of  it.  He  who  builds  a  house,  or 
buys  an  estate,  if  he  would  avoid  disappointment  and  loss,  must 
know  something  of  the  arts  which  render  them  appropriate  and 
tenantable.  He  who  travels  abroad  to  instruct  himself,  or  en- 
lighten his  countrymen,  finds  in  the  works  of  art  the  most  com- 
manding objects  of  his  attention  and  interest.  He  who  remains 
at  home,  and  limits  his  ambition  to  the  more  humble  object  of 
keeping  his  apartment  warm,  and  himself  comfortable,  can  only 
succeed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  arts. 

« There  has  probably  never  been  an  age  in  which  the  practical 
applications  of  science  have  employed  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
talent  and  enterprise  of  the  community,  as  in  the  present ;  nor 
one  in  which  their  cultivation  has  yielded  such  abundant  rewards. 
And  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  distinctions  of  our  own  country,  to 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  improve- 
ment, by  many  splendid  instances  of  inventive  genius,  and  suc- 
cessful perseverance. 

'The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  prevailing  interest 
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which  exists,  in  regard  to  the  arts  and  their  practical  influencesy 
appear  to  me  to  have  created  a  want,  not  yet  provided  for,  in  our 
courses  of  elementary  education.  Information  on  these  subjects 
is  scattered  througli  the  larger  works  on  mechanics,  on  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  engineering,  architecture^  domestic  economy,  the 
fine  arts,  &c.,  so  that  it  rarely  happens,  that  a  student  in  any  of 
our  colleges  gathers  information  enough  to  understand  the  com- 
mon technical  terms  which  he  meets  with  in  a  modern  book  of 
travels,  or  periodical  work.  It  is  only  by  making  the  elements  of 
the  arts  themselves  subjects  of  direct  attention,  that  this  deficien- 
cy is  likely  to  be  supplied.'    pp.  iii,  iv. 

Such  are  tlie  purposes  for  which  the  lectures  were  origi- 
nally written,  and  for  which  the  substance  of  them  is  now 
given  to  the  public.  Probably  few  young  men,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  come  out  from  their  courses  of  study 
at  college  into  the  business  and  interests  of  the  world,  without 
feeling  more  or  less  of  the  want,  of  which  Dr  Bigelow  speaks. 
The  great  end  of  a  rightly  conducted  education  is,  to  bring 
out  and  give  the  complete  exercise  of  one's  faculties  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  possession  of  a  clear  judgment,  a  quick  apprehen- 
sion, a  tine  taste,  a  correct  mode  of  reasoning,  and  the  right 
and  ready  use  of  language  shall  continue  to  be  desirable, 
something  like  the  system  now  pursued  at  our  highest  places 
of  education  will  undoubtedly  be  continued. 

But  these  are  not  enough.  There  is  this  great  want  to  be 
supplied.  The  young  graduate  finds  the  conversation  of  peo- 
ple in  society  occupied  with  subjects  that  are  new  to  him,  on 
whicli  he  feels,  notwithstanding,  that  he  is  expected  to  be  bet- 
ter informed  tiian  others.  He  has  long  had  his  best  thoughts 
absorbed  with  the  principles  of  science  ;  he  is  eagerly  looking 
round  for  their  applications.  In  considering  the  connexion  he 
is  to  have  with  the  productive  classes  of  society,  he  sees  how 
important  it  is  to  him,  in  whatever  relation  he  is  to  stand  to 
them,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  their  pursuits.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  products  of  the  arts ;  his  necessities  are  sup- 
plied, his  taste  is  gratified  by  them  ;  he  wishes  to  understand 
how  the  raw  productions  of  nature  have  been  so  skilfully  and 
beautifully  convened  into  the  fabrics  which  minister  to  his 
use  and  convenience,  and  give  such  facilities  to  his  advance- 
ment. What  are  the  combinations  of  machinery,  which  have, 
in  a  few  years,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
iron,  increased  the  productive  labor  of  a  great  nation  in  a  two- 
fold or  threefold  degree  ?    What  are  the  modifications  in  the 
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application  of  steam,  which  are  so  changing  the  face  and  con- 
dition of  parts  of  our  own  country  and  of  others,  opening  new 
regions  to  the  light  of  society  and  commerce,  and  bringing 
near  each  other  the  inhabitants  of  distant  climates?  What 
are  tlie  inventions  to  which  he  hears  such  frequent  reference, 
as  proving  the  great  superiority  of  the  age,  and  which  have 
exercised,  and  brought  forward  to  public  view,  the  genius  of 
Watt  and  Fulton,  Arkwright  and  Perkins  ? 

He  has  curiosity  of  a  higher  kind.  He  has  not  drawn  so 
long  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  fountains,  without  imbibing 
an  undefined  reverence  for  the  hitherto  unseen  and  almost 
unimagined  excellence  of  creative  art  in  painting,  architec- 
ture, and  sculpture.  What  are  these  charming  arts  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  which  the  highest  and  noblest  have  admired  most  ? 
What  were  the  slow  advances,  what  the  coincidence  of  sa- 
gacity and  fortune,  urged  by  what  necessity,  or  what  inspira- 
tion, has  Grecian  skill  converted  the  log  hut  of  tl)e  savage 
Pelasgian  into  the  temple  of  Virgin  Athene  or  of  Olympian 
Jupiter  ?  What  is  the  art  by  which  Phidias  could  so  give  the 
form  of  life  to  marble, 

'  Che  non  sembiava  imagine  che  tace '  ? 

To  gratify,  and  still  more  to  excite  this  curiosity,  and  to 
supply  this  want,  are  the  tendency  and  object  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Technology.  Such  have  undoubtedly  been  tlie  ef- 
fects of  Dr  Bigelow's  lectures,  and  many  will  recollect  with 
what  interest  and  advantage  they  were  heard.  As  a  text- 
book, this  work  is  likely  to  be  still  rnore  useful.  It  may  of- 
fer the  occasion,  as  it  gives  the  means,  of  forming,  in  many 
places  of  education,  a  new  department  or  a  new  study,  as  im- 
portant undoubtedly,  and  capable  of  being  rendered  as  at- 
tractive, as  any  study  or  department  whatever. 

The  object  of  such  a  department  would  be  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  philosophy  to  the  arts  and  pursuits  of 
men.  And  philosophy  should  be  here  understood  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  as  comprehending,  not  only  what  has  been 
fixed  by  the  principles  of  science,  but  what  has  been  discov- 
ered by  experience  and  observation,  or  brought  accidentally  to 
light,  in  whatever  concerns  the  external  accommodation  of 
the  solitary  or  social  maq,  facilitates  his  intercourse  immedi- 
ately or  remotely  with  his  species,  gives  him  power  over  the 
elements  and  the  productions  of  the  earth,  or  enables  him  to 
extend  his  inquiries  above  or  below  him,  and  to  penetrate 
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into  the  hidden  parts  of  the  creation.  Such  a  department,  or 
course  of  instruction,  should 'not  take  the  place  of  any  other 
now  existing,  but  should  be  superadded,  as  the  key-stone  of 
the  arch,  to  give  completeness  and  solidity  to  the  fabric  of 
education. 

At  the  end  of  an  elaborate,  but  somewhat  flattering,  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  character  of  the  arts  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  we  have  the  author's  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the  study  We  are  recommending,  which  we  are  glad  to  bring 
forward  in  support  of  the  view  we  have  taken. 

*  Let  any  one,  who  would  know  what  modern  arts  have  accom- 
plished, compare  the  repeating  watch,  and  the  unerring  chro- 
nometer of  the  present  day,  with  the  rude  sun-dial  and  clepsydra  of 
the  ancients.  Let  him  consider  the  multiplied  advantages  which 
attend  the  invention  of  glass,  which  has  enabled  us  ^o  combine 
light  with  warmth  in  our  houses ;  which  has  given  sight  to  the 
aged,  which  has  opened  the  heavens  to  the  astronomer,  and  the 
wonders  of  microscopic  life  to  the  naturalist.  Let  him  attend  to 
the  complicated  engines  and  machinery,  which  are  now  intro- 
duced into  almost  every  manufacturing  process,  and  which  render 
the  physical  laws  of  inert  matter,  a  substitute  for  human  strength. 

'  But  it  is  not  the  contrast  with  antiquity  alone,  that  enables  us 
to  appreciate  the  benefits  which  modern  arts  confer.  In  the 
present  inventive  age,  even  short  periods  of  time  bring  with 
them  momentous  changes.  Every  generation  takes  up  the  march 
of  improvement,  where  its  predecessors  had  stopped,  and  every 
generation  leaves  to  its  successors  an  increased  circle  of  advan- 
tages and  acquisitions.  Within  the  memory  of  many  who  are 
now  upon  the  stage,  new  arts  have  sprung  up,  and  practical  in- 
ventions, with  dependent  sciences  ;  bringing  with  them  conse- 
quences which  have  diverted  the  industry,  and  changed  the  as- 
pect of  civilized  countries.  The  augmented  means  of  public 
comfort  and  of  individual  luxury,  the  expense  abridged,  and  the 
labor  superseded,  have  been  such,  that  we  could  not  return  to 
the  state  of  knowledge  which  existed  even  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  without  suffering  both  intellectual  and  physical  degradation. 
At  that  time  philosophy  was  far  distant  from  its  present  mature 
state,  and  the  arts  which  minister  to  national  wealth  were  in  com- 
parative infancy.  No  man  then  knew  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  of  the  ocean.  The  beautiful  and  intricate  ma- 
chinery, which  weaves  the  fabric  of  our  clothing,  was  not  even  in 
existence.  When  George  the  Tiiird  visited  the  works  of  Messrs 
Boulton  and  Watt  at  Birmingham,  and  was  told  that  they  were 
manufacturing  an  article  of  which  kings  were  fond,  and  that  that 
article  was  power ;  he  was  struck  with  the  force  and  disadvan- 
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tageousncss  of  the  comparison.  Yet  the  steam-engine  had  not 
then  been  launched  upon  the  ocean,  and  had  developed  only  half 
its  cncriries. 

*  So  long  as  the  arts  continue  to  exert  the  influence,  and  to 
yield  the  rewards,  which  they  have  hitherto  done,  there  will  be 
no  want  of  conipotont  minds  and  hands,  to  carry  forward  their 
advancement.  With  their  increasing  consequence,  there  must 
also  be  an  increasing  attention  to  their  study  and  dissemination. 
Curiosity  keeps  pace  with  the  interest  and  magnitude  of  its  ob- 
jects. And  unless  the  cliaracter  of  the  pcesent  age  is  greatly 
mistaken,  the  time  'may  be  anticipated  as  near,  when  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  elem'iuts  and  language  of  the  arts  will  be  as  essen- 
tially requisite  to  a  good  education,  as  the  existence  of  the  same 
arts  is  to  the  present  elevated  condition  of  society.'    pp.  5,  6. 

Dr  Brgclow's  book  is  well  suited  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
course  of  instruction  in  this  study.  It  is  not,  as  might,  from 
looking  over  its  contents,  be  thought,  a  superficial  work, 
gleaned  hastily  from  books  of  science,  and  treatises  on  the 
arts,  but  evidently  the  fruit  of  much  study  and  research,  car- 
ried on  for  ten  years,  with  the  leading  view  of  collecting,  on 
the  subjects  which  it  embraces,  what  is  best  ascertained  and 
of  most  important  practical  bearing.  Except  in  the  introduc- 
tion, the  author,  throughout  the  work,  confines  himself  to  giv- 
ing the  clearest  and  mbst  satisfactory  accoimt  possible  of  the 
object  he  is  describing,  and  he  must  often,  one  would  think, 
have  exercised  great  self-denial  in  avoiding  all  speculation, 
when  most  inviting,  and  all  subjects  of  associated  interest. 
His  descriptions  arc  very  much  condensed ;  sometimes,  per- 
haps, too  much  so.  An  indolent  or  superficial  reader  would 
be  likely  to  consider  this  a  defect.  For  the  purpose  of  a 
text-book  it  is  an  excellence,  as  it  increases,  without  obscu- 
rity, the  mass  of  materials  far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
presented,  by  a  different  mode,  within  the  same  compass. 

It  is  strictly  what  it  professes  to  be  ;  and  one  who  should 
take  it  as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  subjects,  of  which  it 
treats,  having  thus  furnished  to  his  hand  all  the  essential  ma- 
terials for  his  lectures,  all  that  requires  the  greatest  research  to 
collect  and  the  most  care  to  arrange  and  express,  might  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  tliose  less  important  but  often  more 
interesting  particulars,  of  a  historical,  discursive,  or  specula- 
tive nature,  which  might  be  employed  to  introduce  and  re- 
commend the  solid  utility  of  the  substance  of  the  book. 

The  first  chapter  is  upon  the  materials  used  in  the  arts. 
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taken  from  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  To 
make  it  interesting  as  it  might  be  made,  access  should  be 
open  to  a  cabinet  richly  stored  with  the  spoils  of  the  ocean 
and  the  land,  from  the  bone  that  lines  the  month  of  the  whale, 
to  the  horn  of  the  wild  ox  *  of  Brazil,  or  the  buffalo  of  Mis^ 
souri,  and  the  tusk  of  the  elephant ;  the  soft  skin  and  hair 
of  the  goat  of  Cashmere,  and  fur  from  the  northern  lakes ; 
specimens  of  each  variety  of  wood,  or  stone,  or  metal,  of  or- 
nament or  use,  whether  growing  in  our  native  forests,  or  taken 
from  the  quarries  beneath  them,  or  brought  from  the  shores 
and  mines  of  distant  countries  } 

*  Oro  cd  ar^ento  fino,  e  cocco,  e  biacca, 
Indico  legno  lucido  e  sereno, 
Fresco  smcraldo.' 

In  describing  them,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  avoid,  than 
to  select  valuable  and  curious  facts  in  natural  history  to  en- 
liven tlie  details. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  form,  condition,  and 
strengtli  of  materials,  and  begins,  as  do  most  of  the  chap- 
ters, with  exact  definitions  of  the  language  to  be  employed. 
Among  the  authorities  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
we  miss  an  illustrious  name.  The  first  treatise  upon  this 
most  remarkable  and  useful  branch  of  mechanics  was  written ' 
by  Galileo,  with  an  elegance  and  simplicity  which  make  his 
works  the  delight  of  the  scholar,  as  they  are  and  always  have 
been  the  pride  of  his  countrymen.  His  original  treatise  con- 
tains the  clearest  elementary  views  that  have,  perhaps,  at 
any  time  been  given  ;  and  the  best  illustrations  are  still  drawn 
from  the  same  source. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  the  name  of  Galileo  is  irrele- 
vant, when  we  are  speaking  of  a  subject  which  owes  its  ori- 
gin, the  best  of  its  methods,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  its  il- 
lustrations, to  the  unacknowledged  ingenuity  and  patience  of 
this  great  man. 

Chapter  third  is  upon  the  arts  of  WTiting  and  printing. 
Tlie  first  section,  upon  the  niodes  of  transmitting  knowledge 
before  the  invention  of  letters,  ends  with  tlie  following  obser- 
vations. 

*  Not  less  than  seven  distant  places  in  South  America  send  to  the 
comb-mukers  in  New  England  contributions  of  horns  from  the  great 
herd  of  wild  cattle,  tliat  roam  the  interminable  plaipa  from  Patagonia 
to  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  a  practised  eye  diatinguiahes  by  tbo  twist 
of  the  horn  the  region  from  which  each  came. 
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*  The  founders  of  the  Pyramids  have  not  been  able  to  cooTey 
to  us  tlioir  names,  and  the  productions  of  the  earliest  sages  and 
poets  can  never  be  appreciated  from  acquaintance.  The  sym- 
bolic scul[)tures,  which  cover  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  are  now 
subjects  of  empty  speculation  to  the  curious.  History  must  have 
remained  uncertain  and  fabulous,  and  science  been  led  in  per- 
petual infancy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  invention  of  written  char- 
acters/   p.  5S. 

If  the  portion  upon  the  invention  of  letters  had  been  written 
a  few  months  after  the  time  at  which,  as  we  understand,  it 
was  sent  to  the  press,  the  author  would  doubtless  have  caught 
some  hints  from  the  investigations  of  Champollion  and  the 
other  publications  upon  the  subject  of  Eg}'ptian  hieroglyphics, 
in  regard  to  this  invention,  and  might  have  been  led  to  con- 
sider the  '  symbolic  sculptures '  as  subjects  of  something  more 
than  *  empty  speculation.*  The  only  purpose  for  wliich  we 
now  refer  to  these  very  curious  discoveries,  is  to  notice  the 
light,  which  the  mode  pursued  in  deciphering  the  hiero- 
glypliics  has  thrown  upon  the  hitherto  dark  path,  by  which 
the  human  mind  was  led  on  to  the  invention  of  letters. 

This  most  important  of  inventions  may  well  be,  as  it  has 
been,  considered  the  most  ingenious  or  most  fortunate  that  has 
ever  been  made  by  the  human  mind.  If  we  could  traco  it, 
in  its  several  steps,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  first  hint 
was  suggested  by  necessity  or  furnished  by  accident,  that 
this  was  gradually  wrought  upon  by  patient  and  sagacious 
thought,  and  carried  out  to  its  perfection  by  that  divine  in- 
stinct of  fine  minds,  which  forbids  their  resting  satisfied  with 
what  is  faulty  or  incomplete. 

After  the  obvious  invention  of  picture-writing,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  visible  objects  by  delineating  their  figures,  and 
the  higher  and  more  difficult  invention  of  hieroglyphics,  repre- 
senting ideas  or  abstract  qualities  by  tlie  figures  of  objects 
having  a  real  or  supposed  resemblance  to  them,  it  became 
necessary,  on  tlie  monumental  structures  of  the  Egyptians,  to 
represent  the  names  of  individuals.  When  a  name  was  sig- 
nificant, as  are  most  proper  names  among  rude  nations,  it 
would  be  an  obvious  device  to  delineate  tlie  figure  of  the  ob- 
ject, of  which  the  name  was  significant,  with  some  mark  to 
show  that  it  was  not  to  be  understood  symbolically.  Thus, 
the  figure  of  a  wolf  or  a  cross,  sculptured  upon  the  stone, 
would  call  to  mind  an  individual  who  had  borne  one  of  these 
names. 
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Compound  names  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  wood-house, 
Horne-maUy  Dart^mouih^  would  present  no  greater  difficuhy  ; 
and  in  a  language  ahnost  entirely  made  up  of  monosyllables, 
as  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been,  nearly 
all  the  syllables  were  probably  significative,  and  the  syllables 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  significative  of  the  most  common 
visible  objects.  In  such  a  language  it  would  not  be  difiUcult 
to  represent  to  the  eye  such  a  word  as  Spi-ne-to^  by  objects 
which  should  immediately  recall  the  sounds  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

This  mode  once  adopted  with  significant  names,  or  names 
made  up  of  significant  syllables,  would  be  easily  extended  to 
those  of  diflferent  structure.  Where  it  was  found  impossible 
exactly  to  hit  the  sound,  an  approximation  might  be  made  to 
it.  In  most  cases,  the  sound  of  only  a  single  syllable,  or  a 
single  letter,  would  be  indicated  by  a  single  figure,  to  a  people 
speaking  a  language  nearly  monosyllabic.  Where  an  object 
suggested  more  than  one  simple  sound,  choice  or  necessity 
might  lead  to  consider  it  as  representing  only  the  initial  sound. 
The .  figure  of  a  pen,  a  seal^  or  a  vase,  would  thus  suggest 
only  the  sound  of  p,  of  s,  or  of  t; ;  and  the  figures  of  a  hand, 
a  ringy  the  mouthy  and  a  sealy  would  express  the  name 
Hermes.  The  vowel-sounds  need  not  be  expressed,  as  they 
are  omitted,  to  this  day,  in  several  of  the  oriental  languages. 

The  Egyptian  would  thus  have  been  furnished  with  the 
means  of  expressing  any  proper  name  in  characters  significant 
of  sounds  only  ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  way,  that  the  names 
of  Ptolom(Vxis  and  Cleopatra  are  found  expressed  on  the  fa- 
mous Rosctta  Stone,  which  has  acted  so  important  a  part  in  so 
far  solving  the  riddle  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

It  would  apparently  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  sagacity 
to  discover,  that  tlie  figures  which  had  been  employed  to  ex- 
press the  sounds  of  which  proper  names  are  composed,  might 
be  applied  to  the  expression  of  the  sounds  of  all  other  words, 
and  we  arc  thus  furnished  witli  an  alphabet  of  letters,  made 
up  of  the  figures  of  tlie  most  common  visible  objects.  The 
difficulty  and  trouble  of  representing  these  accurately  would 
gradually  lead  to  the  use  of  the  outline  of  figures,  instead  of 
the  figures  tliemsclves,  or  a  part  for  the  whole,  so  that  at 
length  only  a  rude  resemblance  would  remain  to  the  form  of 
the  original  object. 

The  figures  and  names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  such  as 
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they  would  have  been,  if  invented  in  the  way  we  have  here 
supposed.  A  resemblance,  more  or  less  distant,  to  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  such  objects  as  the  bull,  a  house,  a  camel,  a  door, 
is  still  to  be  traced  in  these  letters,  and  is  said  to  be  still 
more  strikinfi;  in  those  of  the  more  ancient  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet. The  Phoenicians,  according  to  Mr  Astle,  as  quoted  by 
Dr  Bigclow,  are  thought  to  have  the  best  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered the  inventors  of  letters ;  and  it  is  in  their  alphabet, 
that  we  most  clearly  perceive  indications  of  their  having  been 
invented  in  the  way  we  have  endeavored  to  trace. 

From  the  invention  of  letters,  Dr  Bigelow  proceeds  to  the 
materials  used,  at  different  periods,  in  writing,  and  to  what- 
ever is  most  curious  in  the  arts  of  printing  and  stereotyping, 
as  they  are  now  practised.  Probably  no  part  of  the  volume 
will  be  so  new  to  the  greater  number  of  readers  as  lliis  chap- 
ter. The  concluding  remarks  are  curious,  as  showing  how 
near  an  approach  had,  more  then  once,  been  made  to  the  art 
of  printing,  previous  to  its  invention. 

*  Although  printing  with  moveable  types  is  exclusively  a  mod- 
ern art,  yet  tliere  are  some  steps  in  the  discovery,  which  have 
claim  to  greater  antiquity.  The  Ciiinese  have  printed  with  their 
characters  for  more  than  nine  hundred  years,  but  as  the  nature 
of  this  character  requires  tliat  much  should  be  expressed  by  a 
single  figure,  they  are  obliged  to  cut  each  character  with  all  its 
complications  in  a  block  of  wood,  so  that  their  method  resembles 
a  limited  kind  of  stereotype  printing. 

*  Among  the  relics  of  ancient  Rome,  there  have  been  found 
letters  cut  in  brass  and  raised  above  the  surface  exactly  like  our 
printing  types.  Some  of  thc«G  contain  the  names  of  individuals, 
and  from  their  sliape  and  appendages,  were  evidently  used  for  the 
purpose  of  signature,  the  letters  being  small,  smooth,  and  even, 
while  the  ground  beneath  them  is  unequal,  and  rough,  so  that 
they  must  have  been  employed,  not  for  impressions  into  soft  sub- 
stances, but  for  printing  with  colored  liquids,  on  a  surface  like 
parchment  or  |)aper.  Had  the  individuals,  whose  names  were 
thus  printed,  been  visited  with  the  thought,  that,  by  separating 
the  letters,  they  might  print  tlie  name  of  another,  it  is  probable 
that  tiie  art  would  have  been  at  once  discovered,  and  that  the 
dark  ages  might  never  have  happened.'    pp.  G9,  70. 

To  illustrate  skilfully  the  chapter  upon  designing  and  paint- 
ing, would  require  the  knowledge  and  taste  of  a  painter. 
With  a  few  engravings,  however,  and  a  few  pictures,  the  sub- 
ject might  be  made  perfectly  plain  and  interesting.  Without 
such  illustration,  and  the  mstrmnents  referred  to  or  described 
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in  this  chapter,  it  is  not  venturing  much  to  say,  that  by  most 
persons  the  observations  on  perspective  would  not  be  under- 
stood. This  is  true  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  chapter. 
The  greater  portion  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  two 
chapters,  on  engraving  and  lithography,  and  on  sculpture, 
modelHng,  and  casting,  are  in  tlie  highest  degree  interesting, 
and  perfectly  inieUigible.  It  is  needless  to  remark,  how  much 
a  collection  of  good  engravings  in  the  different  styles  here 
described,  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  metal  plates  engraved, 
of  the  stone  and  other  materials  used  in  lithography,  of  casts 
and  has  reliefs^  in  plaster  and  in  bronze,  and  a  few  engraved 
gems,  cameos  and  intaglios,  and  mosaics,  would  add  to  the 
impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  learner. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume, both  from  hs  subject  and  the  full  and  successful  manner 
in  which  it  is  treated,  is  the  chapter  upon  architecture  and 
building.  The  history  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  if  it 
could  be  fully  written,  would  be  the  history  of  many  of  the 
noblest  exertions  of  the  human  mind,  from  its  first  asserting  its 
nature  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  in  the  happiest  and  most 
flourishing  periods  of  the  great  empires,  and  in  their  decline, 
through  that  period,  which,  with  this  history,  might  cease  to 
be  considered  dark,  down  to  the  present  day.  It  would  trace 
these  arts  from  their  original  eaves  among  the  troglodytes  of 
ancient  Ethiopia,  the  present  country  of  the  Abyssinians  and 
Nubians,  distinguished  even  in  that  remote  age  by  traits  of 
feature  and  form  which  we  are  wont  to  regard  with  pity  or 
contempt  as  the  marks  of  an  inferior  nature.  - 

As  far  as  can  be  learnt  from  the  earliest  and  most  authentic 
remains  of  art  and  tradition,  dark-colored  men,  with  flat  faces 
and  limbs  not  so  straight  as  ours,  were  the  first  cultivators  of  the 
infant  art.  They  dwelt  in  lime-stone  caves  in  the  hill  country 
about  the  sources  or  between  the  branches  of  the  Nile. 
EmcTginc:,  at  whatever  period,  from  these  abodes,  they  built 
houses  for  their  kings,  and  temples  for  their  gods,  in  that 
massy  style  which  most  nearly  resembled  the  sides  of  the 
caverns  in  which  they  had  been  reared.  They  descended 
the  Nile,  carrying  with  them  arts,  religion,  and  commerce. 
Elder  Thebes  was  their  colony.  The  Egyptians  were  their 
pupils,  and  perhaps  their  children.  Under  that  splendid 
hierarchy  of  their  priests,  which  had  already  fallen  into  de- 
cay when  the  materials  for  the  first  profane  history  which  has 
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reached  us  were  collecting,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  became 
richer,  not  only  in  corn,  with  which  it  supplied  the  wants  of 
Its  neighbors,  but  in  temples  and  cities,  in  colossal  statues,  in 
obelisks  and  pyramids,  than  any  country  the  sun  has  ever 
risen  upon.  One  of  its  works,  and  Uiat  too  under  ground,  the 
labyrinth,  Herodotus*  pronounced  to  have  cost  more  labor 
tlian  the  pyramids,  or  than  all  the  public  buildings  of  Greece. 
Here  architecture  had  a  purpose,  it  spoke  a  language.  Wis- 
dom and  might  of  the  Deity  were  the  language  of  tlie  Sphinx. 
The  obelisk,  which  we  attempt  to  imitate,  but  dare  not  dream 
of  e(|ual]ing,  sacred  to  the  sun,  may  have  been  a  visible  repre- 
sentation of  a  ray  of  his  light,  or  an  imitation  of  the  figure  of 
flame,  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  adoration,  and  not  unfitly 
n^presenting  the  creative,  preserving,  and  destroying  power  of 
Deitv. 

A  simihir  style  of  arciiitecture  and  sculpture  was  carried 
by  tlu»  same,  or  a  kindred  race,  through  Syria  into  Persia, 
nnd  Southern  India,  and  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of 
Prrsrpolis,  and  in  tlie  temples  of  Elephants  and  EUora.  Is  it 
not  the  same,  too,  which  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  has  per- 
ft»cted,  in  tlie  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  Cadmus  and  Cecrops,  and  other  forgotten  captains  and 
legislators ;  that  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  and  others  who 
studied  in  Egyptian  schools,  should  have  taken,  along  with 
the  letters  and  sciences  which  they  carried  home  to  Greece, 
no  drawings  of  columns  and  statues  ?  Is  the  resemblance  in 
shape  and  proportions,  between  tlie  reeded  pillars  f  of  Luxor 
and  the  fluted  Doric,  and  between  the  lotus  capital  of  Lato- 
polis  and  the  acanthus  capital  of  Corinth,  accidental  ? 

The  origin  of  the  orders  of  Grecian  architecture  is,  not- 
withstanding, considered  uncertain.  The  account  tlie  Greeks 
themselves  give  of  it,  as  we  learn  from  Vitruvius,  is  deserving 
of  at  least  something  better  than  the  contempt  with  which  it  is 
spoken  of  by  Wilkins.  J 


*  Euterpe,  148. 

f  The  ori«iin  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Egyptian  pillars  is 
curious  and  probable.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  meant  to 
resemble  bundles  of  the  sacred  lotus,  fastened  together  at  intervals, 
and  having  the  leaves  bcntling  downwards  at  top,  forming  the  capital. 

Jin  reference  to  the  Egyptian  origin  of  architecture,  the  ingenious 
Mr  Wilkins,  with  almost  marvellous  inconsistency,  calls  that  nation 
coti/fm/>/f6/e,^those  fathers  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  whom  the  an- 
cients, with  singular  unanimi^,  reverenced  also  for  their  virtaes  and 
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At  some  remote  period,  according  to  the  Roman  architect, 
Achaia  and  all  the  Peloponnesus  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Dorus,  a  son  of  Hcllen  and  the  nymph  Opticho.  In  a  tem- 
ple, which  this  prince  erected  in  honor  of  Juno,  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Argos,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  hit  upon  a  style 
of  building,  which  from  him  has  since  been  called  Doric. 
The  same  style  was  from  that  time  adopted  in  the  other 
sacred  edifices  erected  in  the  cities  of  Achaia,  although  no 
exact  proportions  had  yet  been  fixed  upon  to  guide  in  their 
erection. 

In  after  times,  by  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and 
with  the  common  consent  of  all  Hellas,  the  Athenians  sent 
thirteen  colonies  into  Asia,  under  the  supreme  command  of 
Ion,  an  acknowledged  son  of  Apollo.  Under  his  guidance 
these  colonies  landed  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  dispossessed  the 
native  Carians  and  Leleges,  and  founded  thirteen  powerful 
cities  in  the  fertile  region,  to  which,  in  honor  of  their  leader, 
they  gave  tlie  name  of  Ionia.  There  they  established  the 
worship  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  began  to  erect  temples. 
And  first  to  Apollo  Panionius,  the  god  of  all  the  lonians,  they 
erected  a  temple  in  imitation  of  those  they  had  seen  in 
Achaia,  and  called  it  Doric,  fi*om  being  built  in  the  style  first 
adopted  in  Dorian  cities. 

Desirous,  however,  to  introduce  in  this  building  columns  of 
new  and  settled  proportions,  which  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  beautiful  to  the  sight,  and  suited  to  give  a  firm  support  to 
the  weight  which  rested  upon  them,  {^  ad  onus  ferendum 
esscnt  idoncffi,  et  in  aspcctu  probatam  haoerent  venustatem,') 
they  bethought  themselves  to  measure  the  foot  of  a  man,,  and 
compare  it  with  his  height.  The  proportions  they  transferred 
to  the  Doric  column,  the  height  of  which  with  its  capital 
was,  from  tliis  circumstance,  made  six  times  its  diameter  at  the 
base.  Tiius  the  Doric  column  first  exhibited  in  architecture 
the  proportion,  firnmess,  and  majesty  of  the  form  of  man. 

In  the  columns  of  a  temple  to  Diana,  they  introduced  the 
more  graceful  proportions  of  tlie  female  form.  These  col- 
umns were  made   eight  diameters  in  height.     A  slight  base 

their  wisdom.  The  le.nrncd  Gojfuet  says  of  them,  *  Aucunc  nation,  de 
quehiue  cotv  qu'on  renvisage,  n^a  Init  dans  Ics  anciens  temps  plus 
d'honneur  a  I'humanite.'  ixio  *  Origitie  da  Loix,  dta  Aria  et  des 
Sciences f^  Vol.  i.  p.  44. 

VOL.  XXX. — ^NO.  67.  45 
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was  in  imitation  of  the  slipper  ;  the  volutes,  of  the  curls  of  hair 
on  each  side  of  the  face ;  the  cimatia  and  otlier  ornaments,  of 
the  ringlets  on  the  forehead,  and  the  flutings,  of  the  folds  of 
tlie  robe.  The  proportions,  Vitruvius  ^ays,  were  improved 
by  the  better  taste  of  a  later  age  ;  and  this  beautiful  style  of 
architecture,  thus  first  adopted  by  the  Ionian  colonists,  has 
been  ever  since  called  the  Ionic  order. 

The  Corinthian  column,  the  lightest  of  the  three,  has  the 
slender  and  nymph-like  proportions,  and  more  delicate  orna- 
ments, of  the  virgin  age.  The  story  of  the  invention  of  its 
capital  has  been  often  told.  A  young  maiden  of  Corinth  died. 
Her  nurse  arranged  the  vases,  in  which  she  had  delighted 
while  alive,  in  a  basket,  and  placed  it  upon  the  top  of  her 
tomb,  with  a  tile  upon  it  to  protect  them  from  the  weatlier. 
The  basket  had  accidentally  been  set  upon  a  root  of  acanthus, 
which,  as  spring  drew  near,  tlirew  out  its  leaves  and  shoots, 
and  climbed  up  the  sides  of  the  basket.  On  reaching  the 
tile  on  the  top,  they  were  forced  outward,  and  made  to  as- 
sume the  curve,  which  we  still  see  in  the  Corinthian  volutes. 
It  chanced  that  Callimachus,  who,  from  tlie  elegance  and 
skill  with  which  he  wrought  in  maible,  was  known  among  the 
Athenians  by  the  name  of  '  tlie  artist,'  passed  by,  and,  charm- 
ed with  the  gracefulness  and  beauty  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
leaves,  and  their  position  on  the  top  of  the  monument,  adopt- 
ed them  as  the  most  appropriate  capital  of  the  columns  he  was 
raising  at  Corinth.* 

Such  is  the  account  which  Vitruvius  gives  us  of  the  origin 
and  proportions  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  columns ; 
and  which  Mr  Wilkins  dismisses  with  the  easy  and  unauthor- 
ized declaration,  that  it  is  a  dream.  The  story  itself  is  not 
altogether  improbable,  and  although  it  would  be  rash  to  vouch 
for,  and^perhaps  impossible  to  prove,  its  truth,  it  is  unphilo- 
sophical,  as  well  as  presumptuous,  to  reject  it  altogether, 
without  giving  historical  or  other  reasons  for  so  severe  a  judg- 
ment.    We  have  too  much  of  this  hasty  criticism,  which  pro- 

*  Wc  have  thrown  the  substance  of  the  account  of  Vitruvius 
into  our  own  language,  as  the  translation  of  Vitruvius,  which  is 
usually  quoted  when  reference  is  made  to  this  author,  fails,  in 
several  important  particulars,  of  giving  correctly  the  full  force 
of  the  original.  The  word  forttitfoy  Mr  Wilkine  has  not  trans- 
lated at  all,  although  it  is  against  this  word  that  one  of  his  sarcasms 
is  directed.  See  ffWcins^s  Vitruvius^  and  lAber  QuartuSf  Caput 
Primum,  of  the  unpaged  Venetian  edition  of  the  original. 
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nounces  whatever  is  of  doubtful  autliorily  an  impossibility  or 
a  dream.  There  is  hardly  a  strange  custom  among  unknown 
nations  to  which  these  hard  words  have  not  at  some  time 
been  applied.  The  instances  of  Herodotus  and  Marco  Po- 
lo are  almost  too  notorious  to  be  mentioned,  of  men,  who, 
having  been  for  ages,  from  the  ignorance  of  their  readers, 
disbeUeved,  have  been  found  at  last  substantially,  and  often 
most  minutely,  correct. 

Neither  are  the  circumstances  of  this  story  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  what  is  probably  the  real,  remote  origin  of  the 
Grecian  orders.  It  may  have  been  the  ^ooA  fortune  of  Dorus 
to  employ  an  architect,  who  had  received  his  education,  with 
numbers  of  his  countrymen,  in  Egypt,  and  who  would  natu- 
rally adopt  a  mode  of  building  with  which  he  had  been  famil- 
iar. So,  indeed,  might  the  Ionian  architects,  borrowing  the 
idea  of  a  column  from  the  beautiful  examples  in  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  give  it  tlie  definite  proportions  which  it  wanted, 
and  that  perfection  of  elegance  to  \thich  nothing  in  Egypt 
had  attained,  by  the  profound  and  poetical  study  of  the  hu- 
man form,  which  has  long  been,  among  artists,  considered  the 
measure  and  the  perfection  of  every  object  of  art.  And  Calli- 
machus  may  have  been  familiar  with  the  capitals  of  Egyptian 
columns,  and  yet  have  borrowed  a  hint  from  some  accident 
like  that  related,  prompted,  as  he  would  have  been,  by  the 
pride  of  skill,  which  could  be  so  much  more  fully  displayed 
upon  the  rich  and  waving  leaf  of  the  acantlius,  than  upon  the 
simple  outline  of  the  lotus  leaf.  The  history  of  inventions  in 
all  the  arts  fully  shows,  that  it  is  more  frequently  the  preroga- 
tive of  genius  to  pursue  to  perfection  some  casual  hint,  than 
to  soar  at  once,  unassisted,  into  the  heaven  of  invention.  The 
creations  of  Grecian  genius  leave  enough  for  the  admiration 
of  j)osterity,  even  if  we  do  not  add  the  merit  of  the  first  in- 
vention to  that  of  having  perfected  all  the  arts  they  touched 
upon. 

What  a  picture  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the  mind,  of  tlie 
character  of  the  society,  and  of  the  genius  of  the  religion  of 
Greece  would  the  succeeding  chapters  of  our  history  pre- 
sent. What  illustrations  it  would  aflfbrd  the  scholar,  of 
passages  or  words  in  almost  every  writer,  from  the  treasure 
houses  in  Homer  to  the  descriptions  of  tombs  and  temples  in 
Pausanias.  In  the  last  period  of  tlie  art,  it  would  introduce 
us  to  what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of  architecture,  the 
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most  curious  and  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  styles — the 
Gotiiic  arcliitecture,  which,  notwithstanding  the  fastidiousness 
of  the  southern  taste,  will  long  continue  to  command  the 
admiration  of  the  northern  nations,  witii  the  wild  songs  and 
irregular  dramas  of  tlie  romantic  school  of  poetry. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  well  if  Dr 
Bigelow  had  been  more  full.  There  is  no  part  of  the  history 
of  the  art,  so  little  known  in  this  countiy,  indeed  there  is 
hardly  a  branch  of  any  art  so  little  known,  as  the  different 
modes,  die  different  eras,  and  the  best  examples  of  Gothic 
architecture  ;  and  there  is  certainly  none  more  fully  deserving 
and  more  sure  to  reward  inquiry. 

The  section  concludes  wiUi  what  is  called,  by  a  well  known 
term,  the  application. 

'  In  edifices  erected  at  the  present  day,  the  Grecian  and  Gothic 
outlines,  arc  commonly  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  In 
choosing  between  thorn,  the  fancy  of  tlie  builder,  more  than  any 
positive  rule  of  fitness,  must  direct  the  decision.  Modern  dwelling- 
houses  have  necessarily  a  style  of  their  own,  as  far  as  stories  and 
apartments,  and  windows  and  cliimnies,  can  give  them  one.  No 
more  of  the  styles  of  former  ages  can  be  applied  to  them^  than 
what  may  be  called  the  unessential  and  decorative  parts.  In 
general,  the  Grecian  style,  from  its  right  angles  and  straight  en- 
tablatures, is  more  convenient  and  fits  better  with  the  distribution 
of  our  common  edifices,  than  the  pointed  and  irregular  Gothic. 
The  expense,  also,  is  generally  less,  especially  if  anything  like 
thorough  and  genuine  Gothic  is  attempted ;  a  thing,  however, 
rarely  uudcrtakcMi  as  yet,  in  this  country.  But  the  occasional 
introduction  of  the  Gothic  outline,  and  the  partial  employment  of 
its  ornaments,  have  undoubtedly  an  agreeable  effect,  botii  in  public 
and  private  edifices;  and  we  are  indebted  to  it,  among  other 
things,  for  the  spire,  a  structure  exclusively  Gothic,  which,  though 
oflcMi  misplaced,  has  become  an  object  of  general  approbation, 
and  a  pleasing  landmark  to  our  cities  and  villages/     p.  152. 

We  would  bca;  leave  here  to  suggest  the  want  and  the  value 
of  some  exact  information,  and  some  wholesome  suggestions, 
in  regard  to  what  would  properly  be  called  domestic  archi- 
tecture. By  this  we  mean,  plans  and  elevations  of  large  and 
small  houses,  suited  to  the  town  and  to  the  country ;  plans  for 
the  arraui^emcnts  of  the  rooms  of  the  different  stories, 
so  as  to  combine,  within  a  given  space,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  conveniences ;  some  account  of  what  constitutes  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  house ;  the  most  useful 
arrangements  for  heat  and  for  water,  for  light  and  for  air. 
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Nothing  certainly  is  more  wanted  by  the  great  mass  of  our 
people,  than  correct  notions  upon  the  modes  of  building  cheap, 
convenient,  and  comfortable  houses.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  within  a  few  years,  in  the  mode  of  disposing 
tlie  space  within  the  walls.  But  how  much  is  still  suffered 
from  mistaken  and  defective  plans.  How  m^ch  is  thrown 
away  on  brick  and  wood,  in  situations  where  stone,  a  material 
peculiarly  suited  to  our  climate,  as  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer  than  any  other,  would  be  less  expensive  in 
its  first  cost,  and  would  be  laid  for  a  distant  generation. 

Of  the  plates  of  illustrations  of  this  chapter,  we  can  speak 
in  great  praise,  for  their  selection,  arrangement,  and  easy 
comprehensibility. 

The  valuable  chapter  on  Heating  and  Ventilation  is  well 
suited  to  our  climate,  fuel,  and  modes  of  building.  Of  the 
chapter  upon  the  Arts  of  Locomotion,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  gives  a  perfectly  clear  description,  accompanied  by  many 
important  suggestions,  of  tlie  structure,  form,  fac.  of  wheels ; 
of  the  best  modes  of  attaching  horses  ;  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Roads,  Bridges,  Railroads  ;  Canals,  Tunnels,  Aqueducts, 
Locks,  Boats ;  form  and  motion  of  Ships ;  Steamboats,  Div- 
ing-bell ;  Balloon,  and  other  modes  of  passing  on  air,  earth, 
and  water ; 

^fiiv  dip  JuygrfVf 
^Ilf  in  andgoya  yaiav. 

We  were  sorry  not  to  see  added  to  this  useful  mass  of  in- 
formation, particular  directions  upon  tlie  making  of  country 
roads.  Two  points  demand  the  attention  of  legislators  and 
of  all,  whose  business  it  is  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
roads,  namely,  the  form  of  surface  best  suited  to  secure  a  dry  and 
firm  way,  and  the  angle  of  declivity,  which  will  allow  vehicles 
to  go  quite  to  the  middle  of  the  gutter  on  each  side,  without 
being  overturned.  This,  for  safety,  ought  always  to  be  pos- 
sible, where  the  sides  are  not  guarded  by  some  firm  barrier. 

The  value  of  the  chapter  upon  the  Elements  of  Machinery 
is  suggested  by  its  title.  Every  person,  who  is  not  somewhat 
skilled  in  mechanics,  should  read  it  before  he  can  expect  to 
derive  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  a  visit  to  any  manufactur- 
ing establishment  whatever.  Among  other  curious  contri- 
vances described  in  this  chapter,  are,  that  for  changing  velo- 
cities, by  means  of  two  cones  situated  with  their  axes  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  their  larger  diameters  in  opposite  direc- 
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tions  ;  the  Sun  and  Planet  wheel  of  Watt ;  that  combiDation 
of  power  called  tlie  Toggle  Joint ;  the  Fly  Wheel,  commonly 
supposed  to  have  tlie  faculty  of  creating  force,  and  really  act- 
ing as  if  it  had ;  and  tliat  miracle  of  self-regulating  power, 
which  has  already  been  spoken  of,  the  Governor. 

It  is  not  a  common  fault  of  authors  to  think  too  well  of  their 
readers,  but  it  is  one  into  which  most  writers  on  this  part  of 
Mechanics  have  fallen.  To  be  suited  to  unlearned  readers, 
several  of  the  descriptions  should,  we  think,  be  longer  and 
more  minute.  A  person  must  have  uncommon  quickness  of 
perception,  to  understand  Immediately,  from  the  description 
here  and  usually  given  of  tlie  Sun  and  Planet  wheel  of  Watt, 
why  the  fly  wheel  revolves  twice  while  the  other  is  revolving 
once,  and  yet  a  line  or  two  of  explanation  would  make  it  per- 
fectly i)lain.  So  the  principle  on  which  a  fly  wheel,  the  effect 
of  which  is  very  accurately  described,  accumulates  power, 
does  not  become  evident,  until  after  mature  reflection  upon 
the  nature  of  inertia,  and  a  more  full  and  particular  account  of 
that  property  of  matter  tlian  is  usually  given.  We  recommend 
these  and  some  other  like  points  to  the  care  of  the  author  in 
future  editions. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  there  is  more  vagueness  of 
thought  among  practical  men,  or  more  inaccuracy  of  statement 
in  most  writers,  tlian  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  the 
'  Sources  and  Comparative  Value  of  the  Moving  Forces  used 
in  the  Arts.'  All  of  them,  animal  strength,  water,  wind,  steam, 
and  gunpowder,  are  extremely  diflicult  to  estimate  accurate- 
ly by  themselves,  and  still  more  so  to  compare  with  each 
other.  Notwithstanding  tlie  many  careful  experiments  that 
have  been  made,  much  still  remains  to  be  determined,  and 
we  shall  look  with  great  impatience  for  the  conclusions  arrived 
at,  in  the  experiments  which,  we  understand,  have  been  lately 
undertaken  in  a  neighboring  town,  by  a  person,  who  has  un- 
common qualifications  and  extraordinary  facilities  for  experi- 
menting. Some  fixed  unit  of  measure  ought  to  be  adopted, 
as  Hachette  many  years  ago  endeavored  to  persuade  mechan- 
ics, to  which  all  forces  should  be  referred.  The  unit  he  pro- 
posed, or  tlic  dynamic  unit,  was  the  force  required  to  raise  a 
kilogramme  to  the  height  of  a  metre  in  a  given  time. 

The  measure  recommended  by  Mr  Watt,  and  generally,  as 
Dr  Bigelow  says,  adopted,  is  the  average  power  of  a  horse. 
^  The  measure  of  a  horse's  power,  according  to  Mr  Watt,  is. 
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that  he  can  raise  a  weight  of  33,000  pounds  to  the  height  of 
one  foot  in  aaninute.'  p.  256.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
uncertain  quantity  of  a  horse's  power,  and  of  its  difference 
among  different  breeds  and  in  different  countries,  what  an 
awkward  unit  is  33.  How  much  simpler  to  refer  at  once  to 
some  absolute  unit,  such  as  the  force  necessary  to  raise  one 
or  one  thousand  pounds  one  foot  in  one  minute. 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  Moving  Forces,  we  have  accounts 
of  the  different  kinds  of  water  and  wind  mills  ;  of  the  steam 
engine,  carriage,  and  gun ;  of  tlie  useful  application  of  gun- 
powder. Some  fuller  developement  might  have  been  given 
with  advantage,  of  the  three  modes  of  action  of  steam  ;  but 
tlie  drawings  and  description  of  the  machine  are  exceedingly 
clear  and  satisfactory,  and  taken  from  the  latest  and  best 
authorities. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  treats  of  the  modes  and  means  of 
making  ropes,  carpets,  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  cloths ;  hats 
and  paper,  and  of  spinning  jennies^  mules,  power  looms^ 
double  speeders  ;  with  a  word  of  memorial  (may  it  prove  a 
monument  of  lasting  fame)  to  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Cromp- 
ton.  Moody,  and  others.  We  can  only  say  of  it,  that  as  we 
found  a  great  deal  of  it  new  ourselves,  we  are  much  inclined 
to  think  others  will  find  it  so  likewise. 

In  the  two  succeeding  chapters  are  contained  descriptions  of 
clocks,  watches,  and  other  instruments  for  measuring  time ; 
and  of  the  modes  of  extracting,  with  many  processes  of  work- 
ing, the  precious  and  useful  metals.  In  these  and  the  succeed- 
ing chapters,  the  bountiful  contributions  of  the  sciences  of 
Mechanics  and  Chemistry  to  the  arts,  are  exhibited,  with  a 
great  mass  of  facts  usually  hidden  from  all  eyes  but  those  of 
artists  and  operatives,  yet  amply  deserving  the  attention  of 
every  one.  Three  of  these  chapters  are  upon  the  subjects 
of  communicating  and  modifying  Color,  by  paints,  dyes,  and 
other  processes ;  Vitrification,  or  the  making  and  cutting  of 
glass,  artificial  gems,  and  Reaumur's  porcelain  ;  and  Indura- 
tion by  heat,  or  tlie  arts  of  making  bricks,  and  various  Idnds 
of  pottery  and  porcelain,  ancient  and  modern,  from  the  un- 
burnt  bricks  of  Babylon,  to  the   Etruscan  vases. 

*  The  use  of  bricks  in  building,  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest 
ages,  and  they  arc  found  among  tlie  ruins  of  almost  every  ancient 
nation.  The  walls  of  Babylon,  some  of  the  ancient  structures  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  the  walls  of  Athensy  the  Rotunda  of  the  Pan- 
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theon,  the  temple  of  Peace,  and  the  Therms,  at  Rome,  were  ill 
of  brick.  The  earliest  bricks  were  dried  in  the  sun.  and  were 
never  exprised  to  great  heat,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  they 
contain  reeds  and  straws,  upon  which  no  mark  of  burning  isTisi- 
ble.  These  bricks  owe  their  preservation  to  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  climate  in  which  they  have  remained,  since  the  earth  of 
which  they  are  made,  often  crumbles  to  pieces  when  immersed  in 
water,  after  having  kept  its  shape  for  more  than  two  thousand 
▼ears.  This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Babylonian  bricks,  with 
inscriptions  in  the  arrow-headed  character,  which  have  been 
brought  to  this  country.  The  ancients,  however,  at  a  later  period, 
burnt  their  bricks,  and  it  is  tliese  chiefly  which  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  antique  bricks  were  larger  than  thoc«  employed  by 
the  mrKlerns,'  and  were  almost  universally  of  a  square  form.  Be- 
sides bricks  made  of  clay,  th^  ancients  also  employed  a  kind  of 
factitious  stone,  comp<jsed  of  a  calcareous  mortar.  *  '  pp.  463, 464. 

The  work  very  properly  coDcludes  with  a  chapter  upon  the 
Preservation  of  Organic  Substances;  and  appended  are 
twenty  neatly  executed  plates. 

A  complete  cabinet  of  apparatus,  suitable  to  the  illustration 
of  the  several  subjects  of  the  volume,  would  exhibit  modek  of 
most  of  the  curious  engines  and  machines,  which  are  employed 
in  the  useful  arts,  and  collections  of  substances  and  instru- 
ments that  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  useful  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Beautiful  mo- 
dels of  columns  and  other  parts  of  buildings,  and  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  ancient  and  modem  edifices,  may  be 
easily  imported.  A  common  carpenter  might  be  instructed 
to  make  wooden  models  of  arches,  domes,  bridges,  fire- 
places, stoves,  carriage  wheels,  water  wheels,  and  many 
other  parts  of  simple  machines.  A  common  clock  of  large 
size  and  the  parts  of  a  watch,  would  exhibit  everything  of 
greatest  importance  in  Horology,  and  furnish  specimens  of 
many  of  the  Elements  of  Machinery.  Spinning  jennies  and 
doiil)l(.>  s|)oc(lcrs  might  be  found  among  the  machinery  in  our 
manufactories,  that  has  been  superseded  by  the  ever  active 
ingenuity  of  our  inventive  countrymen.  A  working  model  of  a 
8team-ci)p>;ine  ought  to  be  found  in  every  place  of  education, 
for  wiliiout  it  no  one  can  get  perfectly  accurate  ideas  of  its 
mode  of  action. 

Much  of  what  we  have  enumerated,  may,  however,  be  dis- 

*  *  Some  travellers  have  even  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  aro  coustructcd  with  au  artificial  stone.' 
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peDsed  with.  The  only  indispensable  part  of  the  apparatus  is, 
specimens  of  the  materials  used  in  the  arts.  No  description 
or  uncolored  drawing  can  enable  the  imagination  of  one  not 
familiar  with  colors,  to  conceive  of  a  pigment  of  a  particular 
shade  of  blue  or  yellow,  or  of  Quincy  sienite,  or  bird's  eye 
maple.  And,  indeed,  what  more  beautiful  exhibition  could  there 
be  to  a  person  interested  in  tlie  arts,  or  what  more  likely  to  cre- 
ate an  interest  in  them,  than  a  full  collection  of  the  native  and 
foreign  marbles,  granites,  and  other  stones  used  in  building, 
showing  their  appearance  when  rough  from  the  quarry,  and 
when  they  have  received  surface  and  shape  from  the  hand  of 
the  artist,  and  a  similar  collection  of  the  various  kinds  of  im- 
ported and  indigenous  woods  ? 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  Dr  Bigelow  has  given  a  list  of 
the  best  books  upon  the  subjects  of  that  chapter;  and  few 
treatises  of  high  authority  have  been  omitted.  This  adds 
much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  By  means  of  it  an  exceeding- 
ly valuable  library  might  be  collected ;  and  the  use  of  it  would, 
in  some  measure,  supply  the  want  of  a  catalogue  raisonni  of 
a  library  already  formed.  We  could  wish  there  had  been 
added  the  titles  of  some  authorities,  for  hints  or  materials  for 
lectures  on  domestic  architecture,  which  we  have  noticed  as 
among  the  desiderata.  The  Italian  writers  on  Architecture 
would  doubtless  afford  something  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
second  volume  of  the  Civil  Architecture  of  Milizia,  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  our  language,  would  furnish  at  least 
abundant  suggestions  on  the  subject. 

We  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  any- 
thing to  recommend  Dr  Bigelow's  book.  It  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  scholar,  and  of  every  gentleman  of  taste  or 
leisure,  and  we  hope  it  will  lead  to  a  more  general  attention  to 
the  arts  as  objects  of  liberal  curiosity. 

Every  educated  person  may  find  time,  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  some  one  of  the  useful 
or  elegant  arts,  or  of  some  branch  of  science  or  of  literature. 
In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  this  can  be  done  consistently 
with  that  devotion  to  the  peculiar  studies  of  a  profession,  which 
is  the  only  foundation  of  eminent  success.  A  comprehensive 
and  liberal  mind  will  regard  this  occasional  relaxation  as  a 
want.  Instead  of  diminishing  the  vigor  of  its  action,  it  will  in 
the  highest  degree  contribute  to  it.  From  the  delights  of  its 
voluntary  pursuit,  it  will  return  to  the  necessary  duties  of  daily 
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occurrence  with  renewed  animation.  Some  such  recreation, 
indeed,  is  essential  to  the  health  and  freedom  of  the  mind,  and 
will  give  it  strength  for  higher  and  more  energetic  action. 

In  the  desultory  habits  of  reading,  which  are  now  too  pre- 
valent, relaxation  is  sought  for  in  an  endless  variety  of  pur- 
suits. Few  give  their  attention  long  enough  to  any  single 
object,  aside  from  their  profession,  to  obtain  the  commanding 
knowledge  of  it  which  will  enable  them  to  enlighten  others,  or 
to  acquire  a  strong  interest  in  it  themselves.  The  choice  of  the 
afternoon's  conversation,  or  the  evening's  reading,  is  left  to  the 
accident  of  the  last  review  or  gazette,  or  the  latest  novel.  Years 
and  lives  of  leisure  are  thus  wasted  without  a  purpose,  and 
without  enjoyment,  by  men  who,  by  giving  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation to  a  single  object,  might  easily  gain  such  a  mastery  of 
it,  as  to  prepare  a  fund  of  entertainment  for  their  friends,  and 
for  themselves  a  delightful  resource  against  the  monotony  of 
daily  cares,  and  the  heavier  but  hardly  less  certain  oppression 
of  disappointment. 

This  resource  may,  indeed,  be  found  in  almost  any  pursuit 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  human  genius,  or  which  opens 
an  avenue  into  any  part  of  the  boundless  field  of  natural  sci- 
ence ;  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  history  of  Tuscan  htera- 
ture  or  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  the  language  of  the  Mohawks 
or  die  habits  of  the  ant,  Greek  history  or  the  history  of  optics  ; 
any  one,  pursued  far  enough,  becomes  a  subject  of  great  and 
constant  interest.  But  the  successful  study  of  many  of  these 
supposes  a  degree  of  leisure,  or  peculiarity  of  taste,  or  con- 
juncture of  circumstances,  which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  to 
possess.  It  is  not  so  with  several  of  the  arts.  A  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  principles  and  some  skill  in  the  practice  of 
painting,  drawing,  or  sculpture,  or  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  theoretical  principles,  without  the  practice,  of  archi- 
tecture, mechanics,  or  any  other  of  the  useful  arts,  might  be 
acquired  in  almost  any  situation ;  and  their  number  is  such  as 
to  leave  free  action  to  every  variety  of  taste.  Let  each  individ- 
ual of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
togciiier  to  exchan2;e  thoughts,  select  thus,  and  pursue,  during 
the  leisure  hours  of  a  single  year,  some  one  favorite  object, 
and  their  ineuiin2;s  can  hardly  fail  to  become  greatly  more 
])l(?as'ant  to  all,  wIicmi  each  shall  bring  to  the  common  stock 
something  vvhicli  belongs  to  himself  alone,  than  they  are  Hkely 
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to  be,  while,  pursuing  one  course,  their  ideas  and  sources  of 
information  are  nearly  the  same. 

Nor  is  it  only  as  contributing  to  the  entertainment  of  social 
circles  and  the  luxury  of  private  study,  that  the  apportionment 
we  speak  of  is  important.  Without  it  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country  can  never  be  successfully  cultivated  and  made  to  pro- 
duce anything  like  the  beautiful  models  of  which  the  older 
countries  in  Europe  are  full.  They  have  here  no  imperial  or 
ducal  patrons,  no  Juliuses  or  Leos,  to  lavish  upon  them  the 
revenues  of  empires  and  of  centuries ;  and  may  they  never 
have  a  Pericles  to  appropriate  the  contributions  of  indepen- 
dent federal  states  to  the  ornament  of  a  single  city  or  a  single 
state.  The  patrons  of  the  fine  arts  among  us  are  legislative  or 
municipal  assemblies,  and  parishes,  and  their  organs  are  com- 
mittees. 

In  this  state  of  things  our  only  hope  for  the  advancement  of 
the  arts  is  in  the  cultivation  of  individual  taste,  in  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  love  for  the  arts,  which  shall  render  a  few  at 
least  in  each  state  and  in  each  town  so  far  distinguished,  that  it 
shall  seem  ridiculous  even  to  a  popular  assembly  to  pass  them 
over,  in  the  choice  of  committees,  in  favor  of  the  demagogues, 
by  whom,  in  other  concerns,  they  are  often  so  willing  to  be  led. 
Then  only  shall  we  cease  to  see  public  buildings  curtailed  of 
their  wings,  and  left  to  support  their  dome  as  they  can  without 
them ;  or  slender  Greek  pillars,  of  a  light  order,  crushed  be- 
neath the  weight  of  an  enormous  Gothic  spire;  or  solemn 
gray  walls  of  eternal  granite  enclosing  the  tawdry  ornaments 
appropriate  to  a  village  assembly-room. 

Wherever  a  pure  taste  in  the  arts  exists,  we  see  it  produ- 
cing its  natural  effects.  The  few  instances  of  beautiful  public 
buildings  in  our  towns,  can  easily  be  referred  to  the  influence 
of  some  single  mind.  It  is  only  necessarj*^  to  render,  among 
educated  men,  and  particularly  among  men  of  wealth  and  lei- 
sure, the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  more  general,  to  make  the 
violation  of  good  taste  in  building,  painting,  and  music,  as  rare 
as  it  now  is  common. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
is  almost  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  exact  and  the  natural 
sciences.  In  all  there  is  a  want  of  concentration  of  individ- 
ual effort,  of  llie  apportionment  of  the  parts  of  the  wide  do- 
main of  science  to  single  proprietors.  There  should,  it  is 
true,  be  a  union  of  action ;  but  the  purpose  for  which  the  cul- 
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tiTators  of  the  difTerent  districts  should  assemble,  should  be  to 
give  common  facilities,  and  to  enrich  themselves  and  each 
other  by  the  exchange  of  their  separate  commodities. 

The  publication  of  Dr  Bigelow's  book  will  contribute  to  the 
diffusion  of  a  better  taste,  by  making  known  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  arts,  and  thus  preparing  for  the  circulation  of 
larger  and  more  particular  treatises.  It  will  do  it  no  less  by 
laying  before  the  young  inquirers  something  like  a  map  of  the 
various  regions  of  pleasant  knowledge,  at  a  time  when  the  af- 
fections are  unoccupied,  and 

*•  The  world  is  all  before  tliem  where  to  choose.' 


Art.  V.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  JSTavy  to  the  Prest- 
dent  of  the  United  States j  December  1,  1829. 

We  know  of  no  work  of  art,  no  production  of  human  genius 
and  human  power,  that  in  any  manner  rivals,  or  may  even  be 
named  in  comparison  with,  the  sailing  ship.  Nor  can  we,  in  all 
the  various  modes  of  existence  resulting  from  modem  civiliza- 
tion, find  any  social  position  so  strange,  so  unnatural,  and  yet  so 
full  of  interest,  as  that  which  is  offered  by  a  ship  of  war.  How 
singular  the  sensations  of  him  who  gazes  for  the  first  time  upon 
this  artificial  wonder !  His  awe  at  the  immense  proportions  of 
the  huge  machine  mingle  with  astonishment  at  the  celerity  with 
which  it  traverses  the  water  by  the  aid  of  its  wide-spread  and 
snowy  wings, — at  the  ready  obedience  with  which,  at  the  will 
of  a  pigmy,  like  himself,  it  changes  its  course,  advances  to- 
wards the  wind,  retreats  before  it,  or,  entering  tlie  port,  sud- 
denly beco:Ties  still  and  stationary  as  the  surrounding  hills, 
while  the  clouds  of  canvass,  which,  an  instant  before,  whiten- 
ed the  heavens,  disappear,  as  if  by  magic,  from  his  view.  As 
he  approaches,  the  awe  excited  by  its  growing  size  and  formi- 
dable defences,  keeps  pace  with  the  pleasure  which  he  feels 
in  finding  these  qualities  blended  with  so  much  of  symmetry 
and  beauty.  The  smooth  side  broken  only  at  regular  in- 
tervals by  the  protruding  cannon,  the  graceful  curves  of  bow 
and  stem,  and  the  nice  proportions  of  the  tapering  spars,  as 
they  rise  in  exact  and  Corinthian  harmony,  each  sustained  by 
its  system  of  stays  and  rigging,  in  tum  attract  and  gratify  his  eye. 
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And  when  at  length  he  stands  upon  the  deck,  perplexed  and 
amazed  at  tlie  strange  sights  and  sounds  that  surround  him,  his 
ears  pierced  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswains,  or  grated  by 
their  rough  bellow,  rising  above  the  din  of  tlie  multitude,  in 
voices  which  he  can  scarce  recognise  for  those  of  his  fellow 
men  ;  when  suddenly  he  beholds  this  scene  of  more  than  Ba- 
bel confusion  pass  at  the  command  of  an  individual,  first  into  a 
death-like  silence,  and  then  into  a  movement  as  concerted  as  of 
a  single  body  yielding  to  its  inward  will ;  and  finally  turns  to 
survey  and  scrutinize  the  various  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  of  so  many  inhabitants,  for  destruction, 
and  for  defence, — no  spectacle  can  have  equal  power  to  over- 
whelm him  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  that  is  curious  in  a  man-of-war. 
Each  ship  offers  in  itself  a  perfect  community,  self-existent 
and  self-dependent ;  entirely  unlike  anything  to  be  met  with 
on  shore.  In  fact,  the  land  does  not  more  differ  from  the  wa- 
ter, than  life  ashore  does  from  life  afloat.  One  of  the  very 
first  things  which  strike  landsmen  when  they  enter  a  man-of- 
war,  is  the  entire  restraint,  nay,  absolute  surrender  of  volition 
in  all  except  one  of  those  embarked ;  the  stem  superiority  of 
him  who  orders,  and  the  mechanical  and  unqualified  submis- 
sion of  those  who  obey.  A  ship,  indeed,  with  its  captain,  ofli- 
cers,  and  seamen,  forms  no  imperfect  miniature  of  a  mon- 
archy, with  its  king,  nobles,  and  third  estate.  If  there  be  any 
difference,  it  is  that  the  gradations  are  more  decided,  the  des- 
potism more  complete.  This  state  of  things  results  less  from 
the  subordination  necessary  and  common  to  all  military  estab- 
lishments, than  from  the  peculiar  difficuhies  and  dangers  at- 
tending naval  life,  which  do  not  allow  each  man  to  remain, 
even  in  immaterial  things,  master  of  his  actions,  but,  inas- 
much as  the  fate  of  all  depends  upon  the  conduct  of  each,  re- 
quires a  harmony  of  action  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  most 
complete  subordination  to  a  single  will. 

These  peculiarities  render  the  economy  of  a  man-of-war 
very  interesting  to  landsmen,  and  the  subject,  well  treated,  is 
susceptible  of  much  attraction.  In  'Roderick  Random' we 
have  a  good  and  true  description  of  naval  life.  The  *  Pilot' 
and  'Red  Rover'  of  our  countryman  give  us  a  more  general, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  graphic  picture  of  sea  affairs;  no 
author  has  more  completely  mastered  the  mysterious  sources 
of  interest  that  hover  over  the  wanderers  of  the  deep.    Whb- 
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out  abandoning  the  fireside,  we  are  yet  led  forth  in  faocj  to 
roam  the  trackless  waste  of  waters,  become  participants  in  the 
elastic  feelings  of  his  heroes,  as  they  dash  onward,  triumphing 
over  space  and  the  elements.  He  teaches  us  to  prepare  for 
battle,  and  nerves  our  arms  to  meet  and  grapple  with  the  foe ; 
to  read  the  prognostic  of  the  coming  storm,  to  share  the  ma- 
riner's anxiety,  to  aid  him  in  arresting  its  fury,  and  fairly  car- 
ries us  rolling  forward,  until  the  head  swims  and  the  eye  grows 
dizzy.  Nowhere,  however,  have  we  seen,  in  so  few  words,  so 
spirited  and  moving  a  picture  of  the  warrior-ship,  as  in  those 
noble  lines  of  *  Childe  Harold.'  They  bring  all  our  quarter- 
deck recollections  thronging  so  palpably  around  us,  that  we 
cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  copying  them. 

*  He  that  has  sailed  upon  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Has  viewed  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 
The  white  sail  set,  the  grallant  frigate  tight ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o*er  the  bow, 

The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  gaily  curl  tlie  waves  before  each  dashing  prow.    . 

'  And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within ! 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy. 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
Where,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  manned  on  high ; 
Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides; 
Or  scliool-l)oy  midshipman,  that,  standing  by, 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

*  White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain. 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  lieutenant  walks  ; 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks. 
Silent  and  feared  by  all — not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  ho  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  fame.' 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  ratlier  as  affording  us  an  opportunity  to 
express  some  of  our  opinions  on  the  subject,  than  with  a  view 
to  criticism  or  elaborate  discussion.  We  have  only  to  remark 
in  passing,  that  the  Report  contains  some  suggestions  which 
seem  to  us  important,  and  we  are  particularly  glad  to  find  in  it 
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a  renewed   recommendation  of  the  establishment   of   naval 
schools.     But  on  this  topic  we  shall  touch  hereafter.* 

Without  further  prehminaries,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  occasion  to  institute  a  brief  inquiry  into  the. origin  and 
progressive  improvement  of  navies  in  general,  and  into  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  our  own  in  particular.  And  if  it  be 
remembered  that,  independently  of  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce, a  navy  is  our  natural  means  of  defence ;  tliat  all  the 
nations  from  which  we  have  anything  to  fear  are  separated 
from  us  by  intervening  oceans  (we  consider  the  present  prox- 
imity of  British  territory  as  but  accidental  and  temporary),  and 
that  they  can  only  reach  us  by  a  display  of  naval  power ;  that, 
in  fact,  of  the  foreign  wars  we  have  already  waged,  a  majority 
have  been  exclusively  of  this  character ;  that,  whilst  this  mode 
of  warfare  demands  infinitely  less  sacrifice  of  hfe  and  money, 


*In  reverting  to  naval  concerns,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  a  work 
of  much  merit,  which  perhaps  we  ought  sooner  and  in  a  more  formal 
manner  to  have  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  We  allude 
to  the  *  Sketches  of  Naval  Life,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  on  board 
the  Brandy  wine  and  Constitution  Frigates.'  The  title  of  the  book  it- 
self promises  much  entertainment,  and  the  author  has  well  redeemed 
this  promise.  Descriptive  scenes  of  a  well-ordered  ship  of  war,  adorn- 
ed in  the  first  place  by  the  presence  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  en- 
viable individual  now  living,  the  warrior,  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist, 
Lafayette — him  whose  generous  sympathies  were  too  expansive  for 
a  single  hemisphere, — and  afterwards  relieved  by  visits  to  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  old  continent,  accidentally  rendered  more  deeply  inter- 
esting by  the  passing  events  of  a  revolution,  then  fixing  the  attention 
of  the  world,  furnish  no  unworthy  or  ungrateful  theme.  Perhaps  full 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  it,  for  this  would  be  no  easy  achievement ; 
yet  we  should  neither  deaf  fairly  by  the  author,  nor  by  our  own  feelings, 
did  we  not  commend  his  total  freedom  from  pretension  and  quackery, 
and  the  patriotic  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  his  work  is  written.  We 
would  especially  bear  testimony  to  the  good  sense  of  that  part  in 
wliich  he  speaks  of  the  improvements  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
our  naval  system.  His  concluding  letters  constitute  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  work,  and  may  be  read  with  equal  advantage  by  naval 
men  and  by  legislators.  The  advice  to  a  young  midshipman  about  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession,  is  equally  creditable  to  the  sound 
sense  and  good  feelings  of  its  writer;  and  we  think  that  every  young 
man,  thus  situated,  might  derive  great  advantage  from  its  attentwo  pe- 
rusal. Such  a  one  is  apt,  when  commencing  bis  career,  and  looking 
with  an  eager  eye  to  the  attainment  of  honor  and  excellence,  to  form 
vague  determinations  as  to  the  course  of  conduct  which  is  to  lead  him 
to  success.  A  system  of  action  thus  methodized  and  written  down, 
might  tend  in  no  trifling  degree  to  keep  alive  these  generous  aspira- 
tions. 
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the  force  by  which  it  is  maintained  is  without  danger  to  our  na- 
tional libtM'ties ;  finally,  that  a  navy  goes  forth  to  meet  the  dan- 
ger at  a  distance  from  our  shores,  leaving  the  cultivator  to  reap 
in  peace  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  unalarmed  by  the  turmoil  of 
approaching  war,  and  spared  the  slaughter  and  destruction  that 
mark  the  track  of  armies ; — if  we  keep  in  mind  these  facts,  the 
subject  may  well  command  our  attention. 

Naval  war  exists  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society ;  it  has  its 
origin  in  the  very  passions  and  constitution  of  our  nature.  The 
savage  has  scarce  learned  to  venture  forth  upon  tlie  water  in 
the  canoe  which  he  has  rudely  hollowed  from  a  tree  of  the 
forest,  ere,  embarking  with  his  bow  and  arrow,  his  hardened 
war-club,  his  javelin,  or  his  lance,  he  transports  himself  to  the 
spot  wiiitiier  he  is  attracted  by  revenge  for  some  real  or  suppos- 
ed injury,  by  avaricious  longing  for  some  contemptible  booty, 
the  desire  of  making  prisoners,  of  adding  to  the  number  of  his 
wives,  of  providing  victims  for  the  altar  of  idolatry,  or  of  furnish- 
ing a  horrible  banquet.  He  succeeds  in  his  enterprise ;  or,  met 
by  a  wary  adversary,  with  equal  weapons,  and  with  everything 
to  defend,  they  join  battle  ;  instead  of  trumpets,  the  wild  whoop 
and  war-conchs  sound  the  onset;  arrows  and  javelins  are  hurl- 
ed, clubs  are  brandished ;  the  frail  barks  of  the  combatants  are 
overturned  beneath  them ;  and  with  tlie  sea  for  an  arena,  and 
fury  to  make  up  for  the  imperfection  of  tlieir  weapons,  they 
are  enabled  to  strew  it  with  victims.  And  tlms  we  find  the 
Caribs,  not  only  destructively  encountering  each  other,  but 
disputing  the  victory  with  the  steel-clad  Spaniards,  who  first 
intruded  upon  the  scenes  of  their  triumphs;  and  with  no  bet- 
ter weapons  than  bows  and  arrows,  even  these  wielded  by  the 
hand  of  woman,  offering  fatal  resistance  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
civilized. 

Not  very  different  from  these  Carib  battles  was  naval  war 
in  tlie  earliest  ages  reached  by  history  or  tradition.  The  he- 
rocs  of  Homer  went  forth  in  slight  barks  that  were  stranded 
and  launched  at  pleasure,  and  the  same  individuals  rowed  and 
fought  alternately.  Among  them,  as  among  the  Caribs,  su- 
perior strength  and  valor  decided  the  victory.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  naval  war  began  to  assume  a  peculiar  system ; 
the  ordinary  vessels  built  for  commerce  were  no  longer  used 
for  warlike  purposes,  but  as  transports;  and  the  galley,  in 
whose  construction  and  exercise  tiie  Athenians  especially 
excelled,  already  acted  an  important  part  at  the  battle  of  Sal- 
amis. 
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In  succeeding  centuries  naval  warfare  was  gradually  im- 
proved with  the  general  progress  of  civilization.  The  Car- 
thaginians, inheriting  all  the  commercial  skill  of  their  Phoeni- 
cian ancestors,  were  stimulated  to  new  enterprise  by  their  con- 
dition as  colonists  in  a  novel  and  growing  region.  Removed 
too  from  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  mouth,  they  were  no  longer  willing  to  re- 
main circumscribed  within  its  narrow  limits,  but  stood  bold- 
ly out  beyond  the  JVc  Plus  Ultra  of  less  adventurous  voya- 
gers, carrying  their  commercial  enterprises  to  the  extremities 
of  Europe  and  Africa.  As  in  all  other  countries  the  devel- 
opement  of  their  military  marine  kept  pace  with  the  conuner- 
cial  one,  of  which  it  was  the  natural  and  necessary  protector ; 
and  Carthage,  monopolizing  the  maritime  trade  of  the  world, 
pretended,  like  her  modern  representative  in  pursuits  and  char- 
acter, to  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  common  highway.  To 
support  these  pretensions,  a  formidable  and  well-equipped  navy 
was  constantly  maintained ;  and  we  may  accordingly  look  to 
the  most  flourishing  era  of  Carthaginian  history  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  naval  war,  as  it  existed  among  the  ancients. 

The  galley  was  the  form  of  vessel  used  for  war.  It  was 
long,  low,  and  narrow,  having  space  for  the  arrangement  of 
many  rowers,  whilst  it  offered  little  resistance  in  dividing  the 
water.  Thus  the  Carthaginian  triremes  were  usually  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  by  only  ten  broad,  and  seven  high.  The  prow 
either  curved  gracefully,  or  was  formed  into  the  image  of 
some  ferocious  beast.  It  was  always  sharp,  and  armed  with 
metal  to  cleave  the  side  of  an  adversary,  and  often  had  a  pro- 
jecting weapon,  like  a  ploughshare,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  to  pierce  the  bottom.  On  the  summit  of  the  prow  stood 
the  emblem ;  on  the  Athenian  galleys  it  was  an  owl,  on  the 
Phoenician  and  Carthaginian,  a  cock.  Here  also  floated  the 
distinguishing  pendant.  The  stern  was  no  less  sharp  than  the 
bow,  curving  gracefully  upward  s6  as  to  overhang  the  poop, 
and  sometimes  presented  the  figure  of  a  shield.  Below  it  stood 
the  tutela,  representing  the  deity,  patron  of  the  ship,  to  which 
prayers  and  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  which  was  held  so  sa- 
cred, as  to  afford  a  sanctuary  to  those  who  took  refuge  there. 
Nor  was  exterior  ornament  neglected  in  the  galley ;  paint  and 
gilding  were  profusely  used,  and  gods  and  animals  represented 
on  the  outside.  The  locomotive  means  of  the  galley  consisted 
in  sails,  which,  with  their  masts,  were  taken  down  at  pleasure; 
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and  in  oars,  which  constitnted  the  main  dependence.  These 
were  arranged  in  rows  ascending  above  each  other,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three ;  for  though  we  read  of  quinquiremesy  octoremes^ 
up  even  to  tliirty  and  forty,  this  cannot  mean  distinct  banks, 
but  probably  divisions ;  for  the  length  of  the  oar,  increasing  for 
each  ascending  bank,  must  have  been  already  unwieldy  in  the 
upper  row  of  a  trireme.  The  oars  ascended  diagonally  above 
each  other ;  the  bench  of  one  rower  furnishing  the  footstool  for 
the  one  immediately  above  and  behind  him.  Each  bank  of 
rowers  had  its  distinct  name  and  class;  the  higher  ones 
received  most  pay;  for  in  addition  to  their  being  stouter 
men,  it  was  necessary  to  load  the  handles  of  their  oars,  in  or- 
der to  counterbalance  the  increased  length  of  the  portion  with- 
out, which  the  narrowness  of  the  galley  did  not  admit  of  doing 
by  a  corresponding  length  of  loom.  A  large  oar  from  either 
quarter  changed  the  direction  of  the  galley  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  pilot.  The  officers  and  men,  by  whom  the  vessel  was  thus 
propelled  and  guided,  were  entirely  distinct  from  those  who 
foiight.  These  were  heavy-armed  soldiers,  trained  to  sea  ser- 
vice, who  stood  drawn  up  in  battle-array  upon  the  deck  which 
covered  the  rowers. 

In  preparing  for  batde,  the  galleys  were  disburdiened  of  all 
unnecessary  articles,  the  sails  and  masts  were  taken  down  and 
stowed,  and  the  oars  alone  used,  so  as  to  move,  turn,  and  as- 
sail, without  reference  to  the  prevailing  wind.  The  fleet  was 
then  formed  into  a  triangle,  pointing  towards  the  enemy,  the 
store-ships  forming  the  base,  and  the  admiral-ship  being  at  the 
angle  in  advance.  This  being  done,  the  chief,  entering  a  boat, 
passed  from  galley  to  galley,  encouraging  his  followers  in  a  set 
speech.  When  he  had  returned  to  his  own,  a  gilded  shield  or  a 
blood-red  banner  was  conspicuously  displayed  as  a  signal  for  the 
onset.  As  the  opposite  fleets  now  approached  by  the  exertions 
of  the  rowers,  the  shrill  trumpets  animated  the  soldiers  by 
their  blasts,  as  they  passively*  awaited  their  moment  for  exertion, 
invoking  tlie  gods,  and  singing  a  paean  to  the  lord  of  battles. 
The  admirals  being  in  advance,  first  came  in  contact,  each  en- 
deavoring, by  celerity  of  movement,  to  break  the  oars  of  his 
adversary,  and  pierce  his  side  with  his  beak,  so  as  to  sink  or 
overturn  him ;  darts,  javelins,  and  stones  were  hurled  ;  when 
nigh  enough,  the  soldiers  thrust  at  and  transfixed  each  other 
with  their  spears  of  twenty  cubits,  or  plied  their  battering-rams 
against  the  sides ;  huge  pieces  of  iroo  {ddled  dolphintj  from 
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being  cast  in  the  form  of  that  fish,)  were  projected  from  the  top 
of  the  masty  so  as  to  pass  through  the  deck  and  bottom ;  fire- 
ships,  filled  with  pitch  and  brimstone,  were  sent  among  the  ad- 
verse fleet,  or  pots  of  combustibles  were  cast  aboard,  until  at 
length,  ship  grappling  ship,  the  soldiers  fought  foot  to  foot  and 
hand  to  hand  with  sword  and  buckler.  The  battle  being  de- 
cided, the  victorious  fleet  returned  to  port,  towing  its  prizes, 
and  hung  round  with  pieces  of. the  wrecks;  the  conquerors^ 
crowned  with  wreaths,  entered  the  port  shouting  and  singing 
paeans  to  Apollo.  The  choice  of  the  spoil  was  piously  set 
apart  as  an  ofiering  to  the  gods;  wrecks  and  entire  galleys 
were  placed  at  the  porticos  of  the  temples,  and,  to  commemo- 
rate the  event,  the  beaks  of  others  were  raised  upon  the  tops 
of  columns. 

Naval  war  underwent  but  slight  variation  until  the  Romans^ 
urged  by  their  contest  with  Carthage  for  the  possession  of  Si- 
cily, first  turned  their  attention  to  the  creation  of  a  marine.  It 
is  a  singular  instance  of  national  greatness  and  magnanimity, 
that,  when  without  a  ship,  and  totally  ignorant  of  maritime  af- 
fairs, the  Romans  should  have  meditated  a  contention  for  the 
dominion  of  the  seas.  A  Carthaginian  galley,  opportunely  cast 
upon  their  shore,  furnished  them  with  a  model;  and,  for  want 
of  better  sailors,  a  sufficient  number  were  hastily  manufaC' 
tured^  while  the  galleys  were  building,  by  means  of  benches 
placed  upon  the  land,  where  the  rowers  were  trained  to  the 
use  of  the  oar.  The  galleys  being  complete,  the  rowers  were 
embarked  and  furtlier  exercised  in  port ;  and  then  the  soldiers 
were  taken  on  board,  and  the  fleet  set  sail.  And  now,  to  do 
away  widi  the  vast  disparity  between  his  own  motley  crew  and 
a  thoroughly  practised  enemy,  the  Consul  Duillius  resorted  to 
an  expedient  which  brought  about  a  partial  revolution  in  naval 
warfare.  He  caused  a  plank  bridge  to  be  so  suspended  from 
the  mast  of  each  galley,  that,  by  loosening  a  cord,  it  could  be 
let  fall  at  pleasure  on  board  of  an  adjoining  vessel ;  where  the 
spikes  at  the  bottom,  and  grapnels  attached  to  it,  held  it  im- 
movably fixed.  This  was  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
corvui  ;  tlie  result  will  show  its  use.  The  adverse  fleets  came 
in  sight  oflf  Sicily,  and  the  Carthaginians,  flattered  by  the  com- 
parison between  tlieir  own  trim  ships  and  the  clumsily  built 
and  worse  manoeuvred  galleys  of  tlie  Romans,  were  filled  with 
the  happiest  anticipatioDS.  As  they  drew  nigher,  the  lumber- 
ing appendage  at  w»  fmt^  hitherto  the  object  of  derisioni  be- 
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gan  to  excite  distrust.  This  grew  stronger  when  tbej  found 
Siat,  instead  of  pausing  to  send  off  their  missiles,  the  Romans^ 
concealed  behind  their  curtain  of  hides,  urged  boldly  on  until 
each  galley  had  struck  an  adversary,  when  the  corvua  was  let  fall 
with  terrible  force  upon  the  deck,  crushing  and  transfixing  those 
who  had  gathered  to  defend  the  entrance.  The  two  galleys  be- 
ing thus  connected  as  by  a  bridge,  tlie  Romans  rushed  boldly  to 
the  assault,  covering  their  bodies  with  their  shields.  The  skill 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  completely  neutralized,  while  their 
previous  confidence  was  exchanged  for  consternation;  the 
Koman  soldiers,  on  the  contrary,  fighting  as  on  land,  deserved 
and  won  the  victory. 

Little  modification  took  place  in  this  system  of  naval  warfare 
until  the  introduction  of  cannon.  The  navies  of  the  Eastern 
empire  continued  to  consist  of  galleys,  now  reduced  to  dromanesy 
having  two  tiers  of  fifty  oars,  making  in  all  one  hundred,  rowed 
by  as  many  men.  Signals  had  been  introduced  to  convey  or- 
ders when  out  of  hearing,  and  the  line  of  battle  was  changed 
from  a  triangle  to  a  crescent,  of  which  the  horns  pointed  rear- 
ward. The  admirals,  remaining  in  the  centre,  continued  to 
bead  the  encounter.  The  weapons,  of  annoyance  were  still 
bows  and  arrows,  engines  discharging  javelins  with  terrible 
force,  as  well  as  huge  rocks,  a  single  one  of  which  was  often 
fatal  to  a  galley  and  her  crew.  But  the  most  destructive  ma- 
chine then  used  was  the  iron  tube  which  each  galley  carried 
on  her  bow,  and  from  which  the  Cheek  fire  was  projected  in  a 
constant  stream  upon  the  enemy,  kindling  a  blaze  which  wa- 
ter made  but  more  furious,  and  scattering  a  horrible  death,  to 
which  the  sea  offered  no  alternative.*  Though  the  assault  of 
the  beak  remained  in  use,  it  was  more  common  to  grapple  at 
once,  so  as  to  escape  the  terrible  range  of  the  fire-tube,  and 
lie  broadside  to  broadside ;  thus  attached,  whilst  the  rowers 
transfixed  each  other  with  lances  through  their  row-locks,  the 
soldiers  fought  with  such  desperation,  that  often  none  remained 
to  claim  the  victory. 


*The  Greek  Jire  has  been  lately  rediscovered  by  our  countryman,  Mr 
Brown.  He  discharges  it,  like  water  firom  an  ordinary  engine,  through 
a  leathern  hoso  terminating  in  a  tube  of  metal ;  and  from  its  resinous 
and  adhesive  quality,  he  projects  it  to  a  much  greater  distance.  The 
moment  the  stream  emerges  into  the  open  air,  it  is  kindled  by  a  match 
affixed  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  converted  into  a  liquid  fire  of  a  de- 
structive activity,  nowise  inferior  to  that  dewrib«d  by  the  ancieots. 
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The  revolution  in  naval  war  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  cannon,  though  not  immediate,  was  eventually  greater  than 
upon  land.  They  were  first  used  by  the  Venetians,  who 
mounted  them  on  the  deck  of  their  galleys,  either  pointed  over 
the  rail,  or  through  port-holes  pierced  through  the  bulwarks. 
In  the  galeay  which  was  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  a 
row  of  small  cannon  was  pointed  between  different  divisions  of 
the  oars,  while  the  heavier  pieces  were  arranged  upon  the 
poop  and  forecastle.  Notwithstanding  the  efficacy  of  cannon 
to  destroy  such  frail  fortresses  as  ships  that  a  single  shot 
might  deliver  over  to  the  lurking  enemy  on  whose  bosom  they 
reposed,  yet,  perhaps  because  their  adaptation  was  at  first  im- 
perfect, we  do  not  find  that  they  immediately  became  the 
chief  means  of  annoyance  in  naval  engagements.  At  Lepan- 
to we  see  Don  Juan  and  Ali,  the  rival  admirals,  after  a  short 
cannonade,  rushing  to  the  encounter,  grappling  ship  to  ship, 
and  fighting  with  bows  and  arrows,  firelocks,  swords,  atta- 
ghans,  pikes,  and  battle-axes.  The  Christians  prepared  for  the 
melee  hy  such  defensive  armor  as  mail  and  helmet,  and  the 
Turks  covered  their  bodies  with  huge  leathern  shields.  At 
length,  as  the  adaptation  of  cannon  to  ships  of  war  became  more 
complete,  tliis  means  of  annoyance  grew  more  prominent,  and 
was  made  the  arbiter  of  almost  every  battle.  Ships  of  war, 
too,  had  increased  so  greatly  in  size,  that  it  became  dangerous 
to  botli  parties  to  come  in  contact,  lest  the  weight  and  mass  of 
each,  moving  independently,  should  cause  an  exchange  of 
shocks  which  might  send  both  to  the  bottom.  Moreover,  the 
fashion  of  causing  ships  to  tumble  in,  made  the  distance  so 
great  between  the  upper  sides,  at  the  moment  when  their  bo- 
dies were  in  contact  below,  as  greatly  to  increase  the  difficulty 
of  boarding.  From  all  these  reasons  the  contact  of  ships  and 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  which  made  the  ancient  sea-fights  so  fa- 
tal to  life,  were  exchanged  for  battering  at  a  distance,  until 
one  ship  should  be  made  leaky  and  ready  to  sink,  or  have  her 
guns  dismounted,  or  else  be  so  crippled  in  her  spars  as  to  re- 
main at  tlie  mercy  of  her  antagonist.  Thus  the  destructive  ef- 
forts of  the  ancient  mode  of  naval  warfare  were  chiefly  di- 
rected against  the  lives  of  tlie  combatants,  whilst  in  modem 
times  tliey  are  chiefly  exerted  to  destroy  or  disable  the  ship. 
Cannon  having  become  the  great  destructive  agent  of  ships  of 
war,  their  relative  powers  were  thenceforth  determined  by  the 
number  and  calibre  of  their  respective  batteries.    These  de- 
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pending  in  turn  upon  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  ships,  led  to 
their  progressive  enlargement,  until  we  find  the  sea  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  huge  wooden  masses,  carrying  their  two, 
three,  and  even  four  tiers  of  cannon.  The  oar,  moved  by  the 
muscular  energies  of  man,  was  of  course  powerless  to  propel 
the  vast  machine  which  had  thus  taken  the  place  of  the  galley, 
and  it  therefore  only  remained,  by  the  adaptation  of  sails,  to 
render  available  the  agent  furnished  by  nature,  in  a  restless 
and  ever-moving  element. 

When  two  adverse  ships  meet  in  modem  times,  each  ma- 
noeuvres to  obtain  the  weather-gage,  if  chance  should  not  al- 
ready have  decided  it  before  coming  in  sight.  The  advantage 
in  being  to  windward  is  manifold ;  in  the  first  place,  it  enables 
the  weaker  ship,  if  not  to  escape  immediately  by  superior 
sailing,  at  least  to  keep  out  of  action  until  favored  by  the  in- 
tervention of  night,  or  by  the  many  chances  of  the  ocean ;  in 
the  second,  it  enables  the  stronger  ship  to  direct  its  course  at 
once  upon  the  weaker,  with  the  best  possible  chance  of  cap- 
ture ;  and  lastly,  in  the  case  of  equal  ships,  the  one  having  the 
weatlier-gagc  goes  into  action  with  a  decided  advantage.  The 
ship  to  windward  can  at  pleasure  bear  down  to  board,  or  cross 
the  bow  or  stern  of  her  adversary  to  rake  her  decks ;  more- 
over, being  careened  towards  her  adversary,  she  receives  her 
shot  far  above  the  ordinary  water-line.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  leeward  ship,  presenting  her  broadside  far  below  the  ordi- 
nary water-line,  should  she  receive  a  shot  there,  the  wound 
would  be  brought  below  the  surface  in  the  event  of  the  tack 
being  changed,  or  the  ship,  by  a  diminution  of  wind  or  of  sail, 
being  brouglit  on  an  even  keel ;  moreover,  the  leeward  ship  is 
not  only  incommoded  with  its  own  smoke,  but  witli  that  of  its 
adversary. 

Having  determined  to  fight,  a  very  few  minutes  serve  to  clear 
a  ship  for  action.  So  soon  as  drum  and  fife  have  pealed  forth  the 
well-known  alarm,  all  repair  to  quarters ;  the  guns  are  loosed, 
the  magazines  opened,  the  decks  wet  and  sanded,  and  fire-tubs 
filled  with  water ;  additional  shot  and  wads  are  brought  from 
below,  the  yards  hung  in  chains,  and  the  sheets  stoppered,  lest 
they  should  be  shot  away ;  the  pumps  are  rigged,  and  shot-plugs 
and  fishes  for  strengthening  wounded  spars  are  made  ready ; 
loaded  muskets  and  pistols,  swords,  pikes,  and  tomahawks  are 
placed  in  readiness  to  board  or  repel  boarders.  All  being  at 
their  statbns,  and  everything  prepared,  the  ships  approach 
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under  easy  sail,  and  the  battle  begins.  Round  shot  are  fired 
low  so  as  to  pierce  the  hull  near  the  water-line,  or  at  tlie  body 
of  the  ship,  to  disable  the  guns  and  kill  the  men  who  mancBu- 
vre  there ;  grape  and  double-headed  shot  are  directed  at  the 
gangways  and  body  of  the  ship  to  destroy  life,  and  at  the  spars 
and  rigging  to  bring  them  down  and  cripple  the  evolutions  of 
an  antagonist.  Thus  the  fight  continues  until  one  party 
being  ready  to  sink  from  shot-holes  between  wind  and  water, 
or  being  incapable  of  further  resistance  from  the  disabling  of 
guns,  or  slaughter  of  crew,  and  from  loss  of  spars  equally  in- 
capable of  escape,  is  compelled  to  yield.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
when  thus  situated,  boarding  and  a  sudden  effort  of  desperate 
valor  may  retrieve  the  worst  situation,  and  render  the  van- 
quished victorious.  But  in  order  to  effect  this,  the  party  hav- 
ing tlie  worst  must  be  to  windward,  so  as  to  bear  down  and  grap- 
ple. At  this  critical  moment  the  boarders  are  called  up,  by 
sound  of  trumpet  or  the  clatter  of  rattles,  and,  seizing  their 
weapons,  leap  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  where,  as  in  storm- 
ing a  fortress,  or  as  in  the  ancient  sea-fights,  individual  cour- 
age and  prowess  may  decide  the  victory. 

In  the  encounter  of  fleets,  as  of  single  ships,  the  weather- 
gage  is  esteemed  an  advantage.  Drawn  up  in  columns,  they 
engage  ship  to  ship,  conquering  by  superiority  of  numbers,  of 
evolutions,  or  of  fire.  Instead  of  engaging  line  to  line,  some- 
times the  enemy's  array  is  broken,  and  his  ships  cut  ofif  and 
overpowered  in  sections,  while  some  are  too  distant  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict.  It  was  by  this  manoeuvre,  skilfully  devised 
and  boldly  executed,  that  Nelson  and  Collingwood  decided 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

Among  the  naval  powers  of  the  present  day,  Britain  claims 
the  preeminence;  a  preeminence  founded  on  vast  national 
resources,  from  which  the  government  supplies  itself,  at  the 
call  of  vanity  or  ambition  ;  and  upon  an  extended  commerce, 
covering  every  ocean  and  every  sea,  and  furnishing  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  hardy  seamen,  who  are  forced  at 
pleasure  into  the  public  service.  The  next  marine  in  point  of 
force  and  numbers  is  that  of  France.  The  great  population 
and  resources  of  tliat  nation,  and  the  extent  of  coast  by  which 
she  is  nearly  surrounded,  naturally  adapt  her  to  make  a  bril- 
liant display  of  naval  power.  But  her  mercantile  marine,  the 
only  true  foundation  of  a  military  one,  has  been  so  crippled 
and  kept  under  by  the  superior  force  and  grasping  character 
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of  her  neighbor,  that  the  large  navy  which  she  now  possesses 
rather  results  from  the  determination  of  government  to  create 
one,  than  from  the  character  and  immediate  interests  of  the 
nation.  Spain,  though  even  more  adapted  than  Britain,  by 
the  happy  union  of  great  internal  and  external  resources  and 
means  of  dcvelopement,  to  excel  as  a  maritime  power,  and 
though  but  half  a  century  since  she  was  second  only  to  the 
mistress  of  the  seas,  may  now,  thanks  to  the  withering  exten- 
sion of  priestcraft  and  despotism,  eating  like  a  cancer  at  the 
core  of  her  greatness,  be  said  to  possess  no  marine  whatever. 
Russia,  with  little  commerce,  is  yet  not  without  a  formidable 
fleet,  which,  called  into  existence  by  the  ambition  of  her 
emperors,  may  increase  in  power  and  rest  on  a  more  natural 
foundation,  should  she,  while  dcvelopement  is  going  on  within, 
gain  an  extent  of  coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  add  the 
Greek  seamen  to  tlic  number  of  her  subjects.  Holland  is  still 
prominent  among  naval  powers,  excelling  as  formerly  in  the 
number  and  excellence  of  her  ships,  and  in  the  skill,  expe- 
rience, and  courage  of  her  seamen.  She  owes  her  present 
comparutivo  insignificance  more  to  the  developement  of  her 
neighbors  than  to  her  own  deterioration. 

This  brief  view  would  have  included,  a  few  years  since,  all 
the  maritime  nations  of  tlie  eartli.  But  in  the  mean  time  a 
nation  has  sprung  up  in  another  hemisphere,  destined  ere  long 
to  become  the  chief  of  naval  powers ;  we  speak  of  this  west- 
ern world,  and  our  own  happy  Union.  Already  is  our  com- 
mercial marine  second  only  to  that  of  Britain ;  already  do  her 
statesmen  calculate  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  we  can 
equal  lier ;  already  do  they  point  to  the  period  when  the  scep- 
tre of  the  seas  shall  depart  from  the  hand  that  has  so  long 
wielded  it  in  the  spirit  of  tyranny  and  exclusion.  It  is  true 
that  not  only  Britain,  but  several  minor  powers,  exceed  us  in 
number  and  force  of  ships ;  but  as  in  every  nation  the  com- 
mercial marine  is  tlie  true  and  only  foundation  of  the  military 
marine,  so  the  extent  of  the  one  is  the  only  true  measure  of 
the  other.  The  sinews  and  muscles  of  naval  war  are  not  the 
less  our  own  that  we  do  not  exercise  them ;  when  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  strike  the  blow,  their  force  will  assert  itself.  But 
it  is  not  cnoug;h  that  the  pugilist  should  have  strength  of  body, 
nor  does  it  suffice  that  we  possess  die  elements  of  naval  pow- 
er. They  must  be  developed,  concentrated,  organized.  Our 
merchant  ships  visit  every  corner  of  the  world  where  there  is 
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water  to  float  them,  and  our  ships  of  war  must  follow  to  lend 
them  protection,  and  enable  them  to  pursue  their  occupations 
in  peace.  A  dozen  ships  of  the  line,  displaying  the  American 
ensign  in  the  British  Cliannel,  would  have  protected  our  trade 
from  belligerent  spoliation,  and  saved  us  from  the  check  which 
our  national  progress  received,  and  the  heavy  debt  which 
we  contracted  in  the  late  war.  We  are,  however,  indebted  to 
that  event  for  calling  into  existence  the  navy  which  we  now 
possess.  The  few  ships  which  we  sent  to  sea  at  its  commence- 
ment accomplished,  indeed,  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  so  inconsiderable  a  force,  and  fairly  fought  their 
way  into  the  public  favor.  Their  astonishing  speed,  and  the 
active  energy  of  their  commanders,  enabled  them  to  harrass 
the  enemy  in  every  sea ;  and,  aided  by  a  discipline  never  be- 
fore equalled  in  any  naval  service,  when  they  met  an  enemy 
of  equal,  or  even  slightly  superior  force,  they  were  able  to 
thunder  forth  their  fire  with  a  precision  and  rapidity  that  ren- 
dered a  naval  battle  the  affair  of  minutes  instead  of  hours. 
Since  the  war,  we  have  added  gradually  to  the  number  of  our 
ships,  until  now  we  could  put  to  sea  at  short  notice  with  a  doz- 
en ships  of  the  line,  the  largest,  noblest,  and  most  efficient 
that  ever  went  into  battle.  This  is  not  merely  an  American 
conceit,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  world.  We 
have  preserved  the  exterior  proportions  of  the  most  beautiful 
class  of  vessels  in  our  ships  of  the  line,  which,  while  they  pre- 
sent the  level  side,  uniform  outline,  and  perfect  symmetry  of 
frigates,  for  which  they  are  often  mistaken  at  sea,  yet  threaten 
an  enemy  with  batteries  of  one  hundred  guns  of  a  calibre  hith- 
erto unknown  upon  the  ocean.  We  see  no  room  for  improve- 
ment in  this  important  class  of  our  ships,  should  there  not  soon 
occur  another  era  in  naval  war,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
agent  more  destructive  than  any  now  in  use.  We  have  not 
been  so  successful  in  the  frigates  and  sloops  which  we  have 
constructed  since  the  war,  as  in  our  ships  of  the  line.  New 
models  have  been  introduced  with  a  view  to  improvement,  and 
the  result  is,  that  while  the  best  of  the  new  frigates  and  cor- 
vettes are  in  no  particular  superior  to  ihe  old  ones,  many  of 
them  are  decidedly  inferior  in  speed  and  beauty.  We  speak 
of  beauty  as  an  advantage,  and  we  consider  it  so  without 
doubt ;  for,  independently  of  the  fact  that  good  looks  and  good 
qualities  are  almost  invariably  found  togetlier  in  ships,  that  at- 
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tachment  of  officers  to  the  vessel  they  sail  in,  which  is  so  de- 
sirable, depends  in  no  slight  degree  upon  her  beauty. 

The  era  to  which  we  allude,  as  capable  of  changing  the  sys- 
tem of  naval  war,  and  setting  aside  our  ships  of  the  line,  is  the 
introduction  of  bomb-cannon,  or  the  practice  of  projecting 
bombs  horizontally.  It  has  been  discovered  tliat  shells,  or 
hollow  shot  charged  with  combustible  matter,  may  willi  per- 
fect ease  be  projected  in  a  right  Hne  from  ordinary  cannon, 
and  that  consequently  they  may  not  only  be  successfully  used 
from  tlie  land  against  ships,  which  the  difficulty  of  striking 
when  projected  in  a  curve  before  prevented,  but  also  in  the 
ordinary  naval  battle  between  ship  and  ship.  The  frail  char- 
acter of  these  floating  castles,  too,  renders  them  peculiarly 
assailable  by  this  means  of  destruction.  Experiments  have 
been  tried  in  various  countries,  and  especially  in  France,  to 
prove  the  practicability  of  this  new  mode,  and  the  results,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  threaten  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  method  of  naval  warfare.  Hollow  shot,  charged 
with  combustibles,  were  fired  from  ordinary  cannon  into  masses 
of  timber  bound  more  securely  together  than  tlie  most  soUd 
ship,  and  they  were  rent  to  pieces.     Hulks  -prepared  for  the 

!)urposc  were  attacked  in  the  same  manner;  when  the  shell 
ailed  to  explode,  it  produced  the  same  injury  as  an  ordinary 
shot ;  if  it  entered  a  mast  and  there  exploded,  it  shivered  and 
overturned  it  with  its  whole  system  of  yards  and  rigging  ;  if  it 
came  through  the  side  and  lodged  upon  deck,  its  explosion 
scattered  smoke,  fire,  and  destruction  on  every  side;  if  it 
lodged  in  the  side  and  there  exploded,  the  rent  opened,  if 
near  the  water,  was  such  as  to  cause  inevitable  sinking.  These 
facts,  thus  determined,  have  led  naturally  enough  to  various 
speculations  as  to  the  means  of  meeting  the  danger.  There 
are  two  sides  to  a  question  of  fighting,  as  to  every  other  ques- 
tion ;  and  when  efficacious  means  of  destruction  have  been 
invented,  it  next  becomes  necessary  to  devise  preventive 
means  to  obviate  them.  In  this  spirit  we  remember  to  have 
seen,  several  years  ago,  an  article  in  a  French  Review,  in  which 
tlie  practicability  was  gravely  discussed  of  defending  ships  from 
shells  and  shot  of  every  kind,  by  means  of  bands  of  iron  nailed 
upon  the  wiiole  exterior  surface.  Should  this  idea  be  real- 
ized, ships  of  war  would  become  so  many  cuirassiers  afloat. 
We  would  suggest  to  tlie  attention  of  the  speculative,  that  since 
shot  are  harmless  when  they  strike  even  a  wooden  surface  at 
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a  certain  angle,  ships  of  war,  instead  of  being  waU»sided, 
might  be  made  to  tumble  outj  and  continue  increasing  in 
beam  from  the  surface  of  the  water  upwards,  so  as  to  give  to 
their  sides  the  angle  that  would  deflect  a  cannon-ball.  This 
would  be  the  more  feasible,  if,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
speculators  on  the  subject,  the  introduction  of  bomb-cannon 
should  cause  the  abandonment  of  large  ships,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  smaller  ones ;  for,  whilst  a  ship  of  the  line  offers 
many  times  the  surface  for  attack  that  a  sloop  or  a  schooner 
does,  her  increased  means  of  annoyance  are  not  proportionate ; 
ten  bombs  lodged  in  the  side  of  a  ship  being  as  efficacious  for 
her  destruction  as  a  hundred,  a  ship  carrying  ten  guns  becomes 
as  formidable  as  one  mounting  ten  times  ten. 

What  we  give  here  is  only  the  result  of  experiments  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.     We  should  Uke  much  to  know 
if  anything  has  been  done  upon  this  side.     If  the  same  exper- 
iments have  produced  tlie  same  results  here,  and  proved  con- 
clusive as  to  an  approaching  change  in  naval  war,  would  it  not 
be  the  part  of  wisdom,  instead  of  multiplying  expensive  con- 
structions connected  witli  an  exploded  or  obsolescent  system, 
to  be  beforehand,  not  only  in  introducing  the  new  engine,  but 
in  preparing  to  meet  and  resist  it?     The  advantage  will  at- 
tach to  the  first  nation  that  adopts  it,  in  the  event  of  war ;  but 
cannot  long  remain  peculiar.     If  the   plea  of  humanity  be  in 
the  way  of  its  adoption,  we  answer,  witli  the  history  of  all  ages 
to  support  us,  that  naval  war  has  become  less  fatal  to  life  as 
the  means  of  destruction  have  become  more  effective  and  for- 
midable.    The  slain  at  Salamis  were  more  than  those  of  Le- 
pauto,  and  this  last  battle  counted  alone  many  times  the  added 
victims  of  the  Nile,  of  Trafalgar,  and  Navarino.     Besides, 
what  has  humanity  to  do  with  warfare  ?     Is  it  from  humanity 
tliat  we  mount  guns  of  the  heaviest  possible  calibre,  from 
which  we  are  prepared  to  shower  round  shot,  grape,  and  can- 
ister,— ^that  we  wield  muskets,  pistols,  pikes,  cutlasses,  and 
tomahawks  ?     Why  did  we  so  strive,  during  the  last  war,  to 
excel  in  rapidity  of  fire  ?     And  what,  in  fact,  is  any  and  every 
naval  battle  but  a  trial  of  powers  of  destruction  ?     With  us,  in- 
deed, the  cause  of  resistance  is  the  cause  of  humanity.     WJiat- 
ever  may  be  the  character  of  other  governments,  the  genius 
of  ours  forbids  any  but  a  defensive  war ;  and  self-defence, 
among  nations  as  among  individuals,  is  equally  legitimate  and 
praiseworthy. 
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But  to  return  to  our  ships ;  admitting  their  organization  to 
be  perfect,  that  of  the  officers  and  crews  who  sail  them  ad- 
mits of  great  melioration.     To  begin  aft,  as  in  duty  bound, 
the  first  and  most  j^larinc;  defect  that  our  system  olfers,  is  the 
want  of  the  hisilier  ranks  found  ncccS'Sary  in  other  countries 
in  every  warlike  force,  wlietlier  naval  or  military.     It  does  not 
require  any  familiarity  with  discipline  either  asliore  or  afloat, 
to  conceive  how  diHerent  may  be  the  tardy  and   reluctant 
compUance  conceded  by  one  captain  to  another,  temporarily 
placed  over  him,  but  hereafter  to  become  his  equnl,  from  his 
unhesitating  and  earnest  obedience  yielded  to  a  General  or 
Admiral.     Li  every  military  corps,  indeed,  we  find  a  respect, 
an  awe,  an  unqualiticd  submission,  shown  to  rank,  which  is 
not  always  accorded  to  age,  talents,  and  experience.     This 
element  of  subordination  is  carefully  cherished  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  army,  where  there  are  ranks  suited  to  every  degree 
of  responsibility,  and  where,  moreover,  although  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War  be  usually  himself  a  military  man  of  more  or  less 
experience,  his  deliberations  are  shared  by  a  Major  General, 
who,  after  ascending  the  various  gradations  of  his  profession, 
at  length  finds  himself  at  its  head  ;  from  that  eminence  be  can 
look  down  and  survey  the  whole,  with  an  eye  familiar  with  the 
wants,  capacities,  and  feelings  of  his  charge.     If  this  variety  of 
ranks,  and  this  supervision  of  a  commander-in-chief  be  found 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  land  force,  we  do  not  see  how 
the  like  can  be  dispensed  with  in  a  naval  force,  whose  system 
can  scarce  be  appreciated  by  a  landsman,  necessarily  ignorant 
of  the  materiel  and  personnel  of  his  charge,  and  of  all  its  com- 
plicated relations.    We  consider  this  question  simply  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  efficiency  of  the  navy,  and  with  the  public  wel- 
fare of  which  tliis  is  tlie  barrier.     We  lay  no  stress  on  the  em- 
barrassment and  humiliation  our  comtnanders  sustain  on  fo- 
reign stations,  where  they  often  come  in  contact  with  men  of 
superior  rank  in  command  of  inferior  tbrccs ;  nor  of  the  cr)*"- 
ing  injustice  of  allowing  the  faithful  officer,  after  attaining  the 
modest  rank  of  captain  in  the  prime  of  life,  there  to  come  to 
anchor  and  grow  gray,  until  those  who  commenced  their  ca- 
reer under  him  as  scJiool-boy  midshipmen,  shall  have  reach- 
ed the  same  station  and  become  his  equals.     Yet  we  do  find 
some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  defect  of  our  naval  system, 
when  we  remember  that  tlie  proper  policy  is  not  only  under- 
stood, but  adopted  even  in  the  organization  of  our  militia, 
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where  our  worthy  legislators,  making  the  case  their  own, 
evince  no  reluctance  to  receive  much  higher  rank,  and  wear 
habitually  and  with  complacence  far  more  sonorous  titles,  than 
those  which  they  so  jealously  withhold  from  the  navy. 

In  descending  to  the  subordinate  officers,  we  think  that  we 
can  still  discover  a  want  of  proper  gradations.    To  prove  this  we 
will  simply  instance  the  fact,  that  the  first  lieutenant  of  a  large 
ship,  who  has  been  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  service,  is  nowise 
superior  in  rank,  emoluments,  and  consideration  to  the  youngest 
lieutenant  of  a  schooner,  whose  terra*  of  service  may  be  but 
half  as  long.     It  can  scarce  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  the 
situation  of  the  first  requires  greater  qualifications,  and  involves 
higher  responsibilities,  or  that  his  age  and  wants  merit  a  higher 
rank  and  increased  salary.     We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the 
naval  officer,  devoting  himself, — mind,  character,  health,  and 
life,  to  serve  his  country,  must  abandon  all  hope  of  hereafter 
forming  those  tender  ties  to  which  nature  prompts,  and  which 
are  the  only  preservative  for  virtue ;  or,  if  betrayed  into  the 
imprudence  of  matrimony,  be  content  to  descend  to  a  humil- 
iating parsimony,  which  is  yet  no  protection  from  j^verty  and 
discomfort.     But  we  do  contend,  that,  if  a  young  man  enters 
the  navy,  high  in  hope,  without  any  view  to  sordid  considera- 
tions, and  with  the  future  alternative  not  fairly  before  him, 
it  is  neither  worthy  nor  becoming  a  great  nation,  when   it 
finds  its  noblest  youths  thus  entrapped  into  its  service,  and 
unfitted  for  oilier  employment,  to  profit  by  the  advantage,  and 
withhold  from  them  even  a  younger  brother's  portion  of  that 
competence  which  their  talents   and  industry  would  have  se- 
cured to  them  in  any  other  walk  of  life.     Deficiency  of  salary, 
though  common  to  most  of  the  ranks  in  the  navy,  bears  hard- 
er, however,  upon  the  superior  officers,  especially  the  masters 
commandant,  than   upon  the  older  lieutenants.     We  think, 
however,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  among  these  last  to  require 
two  gradations  of  lieutenants ;  those  of  the  inferior  one  being 
called  sub-lieutenants  or  ensigns.     These  could  do  the  duties 
of  lieutenant  in  the  smaller  vessels,  and  of  sailing-masters  in 
all.     The  rank  of  masters  should  be  allowed  to  extinguish  it- 
self.    Few  of  our  commanders  receive   willingly  on  board 
their  ships  any  other  masters  than  passed  midshipmen,  tempo- 
rarily appointed  to  the  station ;  well  aware,  as  they  are,  that 
men  taken  from  the  command  of  merchant  ships  are,  through 
age,  habits,  and  education,  ill  calculated  to  harmonize  with  the 
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regular  ofHcers.  Ooe  important  advant^e  of  haiing  the  du- 
ties of  master  611ed  by  officers  in  the  line  of  promotion,  is,  that 
tbey  are  very  improvins,  and  calculated  to  cberisb  science 
amonz  those  who  perform  them.  The  establisluuent  of  the 
intermediate  gradation  of  ensigns,  too,  by  multiplying  promo- 
tions, would  diminish  the  present  tedious  probiitions  of  mid- 
shipmen, and  tend  to  keep  hope  and  ambition  alive  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  toilsome  career.  We  can,  however,  give  no  rea- 
son so  potent  for  the  creation  of  this  rank,  as  the  fact  that  it 
already  exists  in  tlie  present  practice  of  giving  increased  pay 
and  additional  buttons  to  passed  midshipmen,  whereby  they 
are  invested  with  a  sort  of  mongrel  promotion.  Much  as  we 
think  tliis  intermediate  rank  required,  we  do  not  see  that 
positive  necessity  for  it  which  exists  for  tlie  creation  of  the 
higher  ranks. 

Of  the  various  classes  of  officers  into  which  our  navy  di- 
vides itself,  there  is  none,  however,  tliat  so  urgently  reoom- 
mends  itself  to  the  solicitude  of  the  country  as  that  of  mid- 
shipmen.    It  may  be  further  said,  that  none  can,  by  future 
results,  so  .well  reward  the  solicitude  tliat  may   be  bestowed 
upon  it.     The  habits  and  characters  of  the  older  officers  are 
already  formed,  and  will  admit  only  of  slight  modification  ;  but 
midshipmen  may  be  modified  at  pleasure.     According  to  the 
existing  system,  their  only  education  beyond  the  mere  reading 
and  writing  they  have  learned  of  the  school-madam,  is  picked 
up  on  board,  so  that  if  they  acquire  anything  in  addition  to 
tlie  mere  practice   of  the  profession,  it  is  owing,  in  the  first 
place,  to  their  own  zeal   and  desire  of  improvement,  and,  as 
they  grow  older  and  draw  nigh  the  term  of  their  probation,  to 
the  terrors  of  an  approaching  examination.     Some  may  say 
that  the  practice  of  the  profession  is  enough,  and  instance  sun- 
dry hard  fighters,  who  have  known  no  more,  to  prove  it.     But 
our  most  meritorious  officers,  of  every  rank,  are  not  of  this 
ophiion  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  them  acquainting  themselves 
witli  the  laws  of  nations,   mastering  the  languages  of  those 
countries  which  they  niost  frequently  visit,  and  cultivating  a 
taste  for  the  sciences,  and  the  study  of  that  nature  which  pre- 
sents herself  to  them  in  so  many  various  and  imposing  forms. 
But  all  these  acquishions  are  made  in  the  face  of  every  disad- 
vantage.    Study  is  prosecuted  without  system  ;  the  best  works 
are  either  unknow  n  or  are  prociu'ed  with  difficulty ;  and  the 
habit  of  application  and  fixed  attention,  the  most  valuable  of 
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all  habits,  the  very  root  of  all  excellence,  cannot  well  be  form- 
ed except  in  youth,  when  mind  and  character  are  alike  flexi- 
ble. This  youth  is  now  spent  on  ship-board,  and  its  best 
days,  the  days  of  aptness  and  docility,  usually  consecrated  to 
education,  are  idly  wasted,  or,  at  best,  employed  in  acquiring  that 
practical  knowledge,  which  would  be  of  infinitely  easier  attain- 
ment were  a  foundation  laid,  and  tlie  mind  matured  by  years  and 
study.  Often  those  generous  impulses,  which,  if  directed 
aright,  might  lead  to  the  most  brilliant  results,  left  to  them- 
selves, or  at  best  unwholesomely  restrained,  run  riot  until 
mind  and  character  are  perverted,  and  the  hopes  of  affection 
and  patriotism  drowned  in  debauchery.  We  see  but  one 
measure  adapted  to  remove  the  evil  and  attain  the  good,  a 
measure,  which,  though  longed  for  by  the  navy,  desired  by  the 
nation  to  which  it  is  so  justly  dear,  and  again  and  again  urged 
upon  Congress  by  executive  recommendation,  yet  from  the 
intricacies  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  the  clashings  of  party 
interests,  or  some  other  sufficient  cause,  is  still  unhappily  a 
desideratum. 

We  speak  of  a  preparatory  school  for  the  navy,  such  as  the 
army  possesses  in  the  Academy  at  West  Point.  The  motives 
for  establishing  the  one  are  not  inferior  to  those  which  long 
since  called  the  odier  into  existence.  Naval  affairs  are  not 
less  distinct  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  than  military  af- 
fairs, and  therefore  we  cannot  discover  why  those,  who  are 
to  make  them  a  profession,  should  less  need  a  specially 
adapted  education.  And  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  preparatory 
education  is  as  necessary  to  qualify  a  youth  to  become  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer,  as  to  excel  as  a  soldier,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  high  qualifications  in  the  former  are  not  less  essen- 
tial to  the  safety,  honor,  and  reputation  of  our  country.  In  time 
of  war  the  navy  is  to  fight  our  battles,  to  meet  the  danger  at  a 
distance  upon  the  deep,  and  preserve  our  shores  from  the 
foot  of  the  invader;  surely  the  navy  should  not  merely  be 
brave,  but  skilled  in  all  the  arts  and  resources  that  decide  the 
fate  of  battles;  versed  not  only  in  whatever  theory  may  sug- 
gest, but  acquainted  with  all  the  expedients  that  have  ever 
been  rcsortecl  to  in  extremity  of  peril  by  the  naval  heroes  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times.  In  seasons  of  peace,  our  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  greatest  powers  of  the  earth  are  in  no  slight 
degree  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  our  naval  commanders ;  for 
it  is  only  on  the  common  highway  that  we  come  in  contact  with 
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each  other,  and  it  is  there  that  our  interests  and  bonor  are 
most  often  brouji^^ht  into  collision.  No  one,  then,  can  denj 
that  the  hnppinci^s  of  our  country  is  as  much  entrusted  to  the 
safeguiird  of  the  navy  as  to  the  ollicers  of  the  army,  whose 
most  important  functions  go  no  inrtlier  than  to  keep  the  peace 
with  the  wandering;  tribes,  whom  wc  continue  driving  before  us 
into  the  wilderness.  At  all  times  our  ships  of  war  are  the  re- 
presonlaiivos  of  our  country  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  it  is 
chiefly  by  the  worth,  by  the  intelligence,  and  by  the  courtesy  of 
their  officers,  that  an  estimate  can  in  those  distant  regions  be 
formed  of  the  nation  that  sends  them  forth.  Surely,  then,  oinr 
national  honori  and  the  consideration  in  which  we  are  held  by 
other  countries,  thnt  consideration  concerning  which  we  are  so 
sensitive,  and  which,  however  condemned  by  some,  proves  a 
strong  motive  to  excellence,  are  not  less  entrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  our  naval  olhcers,  who  visit  every  region,  than  to  our  sol- 
diers, who  are  only  seen  by  those  who,  commg  among  us,  have 
tlic  whole  nation  before  them.  It  is  not  our  object  to  draw  in- 
vidious comparisons,  with  a  view  to  undervalue  the  Military 
Academy  ;  we  desire  not  to  depreciate  the  army,  but  to  vin- 
dicate the  navy.  Instead  of  restricting  the  efforts  of  tliat  no- 
ble institution,  wc  would  willingly  see  tlie  most  practical  and 
perfect  education  in  America  extended  to  a  double  number  of 
our  youths,  who  should  convey  the  seeds  of  science  to  every 
corner  of  the  republic. 

Our  ideas  of  a  Naval  Academv  are,  that  it  should  be  estab- 
lished  in  some  healthy,  isolated  situation,  witli  tlie  sea  in  sight, 
and  constant  opportunities  of  whnessing  the  mana^uvres  of  ar- 
riving and  departing  ships.  The  age  of  admission  might  be 
twelve  years,  and  the  term  of  service  four  years,  making  the 
youths  sixteen  at  the  time  of  graduation;  at  this  age,  with 
their  previous  training,  they  would  be  able  to  serve  some  bet- 
ter  purpose  on  ship-board  than  that  of  play-things  for  the  older 
officers.  The  syb^tem  of  discipline  should  be  rigid,  yet  pater- 
nal, under  the  superintendence  of  a  most  carefully  selected 
officer.  Mathematics  would  of  course  form  the  groundwork 
of  their  education ;  but  we  would  not  urge  its  pursuit  beyond 
the  |)oint  necessary  to  render  intelligible  the  various  problems 
of  nautical  iistroiiomy ;  upon  this  would  afterwards  be  raised 
the  supeii^tructure  of  physics,  astronomy,  navigation,  survey- 
ing, naval  architecture,  and  the  theory  of  working  ships.  In 
comicxiou  with  these  more  solid  studies,  a  knowledge  of  his- 
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tory,  of  the  laws  of  nationsi  and  of  the  rules  of  compositioQi 
should  be  acquired.  The  French  and  Spanish  languages 
should  be  thoroughly  taught  by  natives,  and  the  naore  advanced 
classes  should  be  able  to  understand  lectures  in  both  languages^ 
An  infusion  of  young  men  of  French  and  Spanish  parentagOi 
from  Louisiana  and  tlie  Floridas,  would  greatly  facilitate  d^s 
most  necessary  acquisition.  Drawing  would  be  a  highly  use- 
ful accomplishment  to  naval  officers.  As  for  general  litera- 
ture, we  would  leave  them  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it 
hereafter,  during  the  abundant  leisure  of  their  future  profes- 
sion, doing  no  more  to  cherish  a  taste  for  it  than  to  provide 
a  well-selected  library,  in  which  travels,  naval  chrooicles,  and 
whatever  relates  to  the  sea  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  from 
which  all  idle  books  of  a  sickly  and  demoralizing  character, 
such  as  form  the  chief  mental  nutriment  of  modern  readers, 
should  be  most  carefully  excluded. 

Nor  would  we  be  satisfied,  as  in  most  seminaries,  with 
merely  training  the  mind ;  we  would  bestow  equal  care  upon 
the  unfolding  of  the  bodily  powers,  and  strive  to  send  each 
aspirer  forth  a  perfect  Lacedemonian.  No  young  man  should 
wear  a  sword  until  he  could  wield  it  to  some  purpose  in 
defence  of  life  or  honor.  The  chief  of  our  exercises,  how- 
ever, would  be  found  in  the  manoeuvres  of  a  small  ship ;  not 
moored  in  the  mountains,  as  at  Angouleme,  nor  planted  upon 
dry  land,  or  rather  on  the  tops  of  trees,  as  at  Amsterdam ;  but 
a  real,  moving,  live  little  ship,  that  could  lift  her  anchor  and 
sail  away  at  will.  In  such  a  ship,  reefing,  furling,  steering, 
and  all  the  manipulation  should  be  performed  by  the  lads 
themselves.  Each  class  should  have  its  proper  station ;  the 
junior  class  should  do  the  hauling  and  deck-work ;  the  next 
would  know  enough  to  become  topraen ;  those  who  should 
have  served  a  year  longer  would  fill  the  stations  of  fore- 
castlemen,  petty  officers,  and  helmsmen ;  the  senior  class, 
having  learned  a  lesson  of  obedience  and  subordination  in  each 
succeeding  gradation,  would  now  in  turn  exact  equal  defer- 
ence in  the  character  of  officers,  and  be  stationed  in  various 
parts  of  the  ship,  each  directing  the  effi)rts  of  his  more  youth- 
ful and  less  experienced  gang;  while  one  of  this  number 
would  in  rotation  be  invested  with  the  command  of  the  whole, 
under  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  the  superintendent.  An  al- 
lotted portion  of  every  fine  day  might  be  employed  in  strip- 
ping or  rigging  ship,  or  in  reefing  and  furling ;  one  day  m 
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each  week  should  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  a  cruise  round 
the  harbor. 

During  at  least  one  entire  month  of  every  year,  we  would  set 
the  whole  school  free  from  study,  and  keep  the  lads  constantly 
embarked,  organized,  and  stationed  for  evolutions  and  ibr  bat- 
tle, like  the  crew  of  a  regular  cruiser.     In   this  interval  we 
would  not  merely  have  them  reconnoitre  the  coast,  and  become 
pilots,  but  brave  the  ocean,  visit  various  ports,  and  penetrate 
our  noble  rivers.     We  would  not  deny  them  the  cordial  atten- 
tions, which  their  proud  and  admiring  countrymen  would  hast- 
en to  tender  to  them,  wherever  they  appeared ;  and  we  can 
conceive  no  vacation  so  delightfully  spent  as  would  be  this  of 
our  young  aspirants  after  naval  glory.     Seamanship,  taught  in 
the  way  that  we  thus  suggest,  would  be  taught  most  thorough- 
ly; nothing  would  be  left  to  accident,  or  individual  ambition 
and  desire  of  excellence,  but  every  youth  would  be  forced  to 
become  a  seaman  and  an  officer.     We  can  see  no  reason  for 
withholding  the  institution,  which  justice,  not  less  to  the  navy 
than  to  the  nation,  claims  from  our  legislators,  but  the  plea  of 
economy.     To  remove  this,  we  would  suggest  that  the  lads 
should  be  clothed  and  rationed  upon  a  regular  system,  at  the 
public  expense ;  parents  would  bo  happy  enough  to  procure 
their  children  such  an  education  on  any  terms,  and  as  for  the 
boys,  they  are  quite  as  well  without  money.     We  might  find 
another  source  of  economy  in  abolishing  the  expensive  exami- 
nations, which  now  furnish  a  poor  substitute  for  preparatory 
education. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  the  event  of  our  having  a  naval 
academy,  an  observatory,  for  which  we  already  possess  the  neces- 
sary instruments,  should  be  connected  with  it,  and  the  professors 
be  constituted  a  board  of  longitude.  The  suggestion  is  an  admi- 
rable one,  and  we  would  improve  it  by  the  additional  idea,  that 
the  institution  should  contain  a  hydrographical  dip6t^  for  the 
collection  and  collation  of  charts,  and  for  procuring,  by  corre- 
spondence with  navigators,  naval  and  mercantile,  whatever  in- 
formation might  conduce  to  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  coasts 
and  waters  of  the  navigable  world.  Science  gains  by  concen- 
tration, and  the  neighborhood  of  such  pursuits  would  greatly 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  scientific  excellence  among  the 
students  of  the  academy.  The  nation  which  holds  the  second 
rank  for  extent  of  commerce  and  navigation,  should  not  de- 
pend entirely  for  the  most  necessary  calculations  upon  one  that 
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is  already  her  rival,  and  may  again  become  her  enemy ;  nor  be 
the  only  one  to  do  nothing  to  improve  nautical  science,  and  di- 
minish the  dangers  of  the  deep.    Pride  and  policy  alike  forbid  it. 

When  our  navy  shall  be  supplied  with  officers  from  an 
institution  such  as  has  been  suggested,  we  may  confidently 
look  for  some  new  accessions  to  the  honorable  reputation  whioh 
it  iias  already  obtained  for  itself.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits 
it  would  confer,  would  be  found  in  the  probation  of  mind  and 
character  which  would  take  place  at  the  acadetny,  whereby 
those  who  are  disqualified  would  be  purged  from  the  profes- 
sion, and,  instead  of  going  on  disgracing  themselves  as  mid- 
shipmen, lieutenants,  and  superior  officers,  be  arrested  at  the 
very  threshold.  The  seeds  of  good  being  thus  sown,  and  our 
young  men  thus  prepared  to  run  an  honorable  career,  much 
might  still  be  done  after  they  entered  upon  the  active  exercise  of 
the  profession,  by  the  care  and  solicitude  of  the  commanders. 
We  think  there  might  be  more  sympathy  between  the  command- 
er and  his  officers.  Especially  do  we  think  there  should  be, 
as  we  know  there  often  is,  something  paternal  in  the  govern- 
ment over  tlie  midshipmen.  We  think  that  every  opportunity  of 
improvement  should  be  thrown  in  their  way,  by  not  only  allow- 
ing them  to  visit  the  ports  where  their  ship  may  be  anchored, 
but  encouraging  them  to  make  excursions  into  the  interior,  and 
bring  away  more  definite  ideas  of  national  manners  and  cus- 
toms than  can  be  gathered  in  a  visit  of  a  few  hours  to  the 
shore,  the  chief  of  which  time  is  usually  spent  in  the  billiard- 
room.  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  commander  to  introduce  his 
officers,  everywhere,  to  the  best  society,  and  we  can  conceive 
no  way  so  effectual  of  diverting  them  from  destructive  dissipa- 
tion. The  author  of  the  *  Naval  Sketches '  speaks  very  sensibly 
on  this  subject,  in  describing  the  occupations  of  our  officers 
during  their  yearly  wintering  at  Minorca. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  that  part  of  our  naval  system  which 
applies  to  the  officers,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion 
to  express  a  few  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  their  uniform. 
In  all  military  corps,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  for  tho 
support  of  discipline  and  concerted  action,  is  a  uniformity  of 
dress.  Harmonious  appearance  and  the  mere  gratification  of 
the  eye  are  not  its  only  advantages.  It  furnishes  the  means  of 
distinguishing  a  peculiar  class  of  men  from  all  others,  and,  by 
preventing  them  from  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  obser- 
vation of  their  superiors,  greatly  increases  their  sense  of  amena- 
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bleoess.  It  abets  the  authority  of  those  who  orders  and  rivets  the 
subservience  of  those  who  obey.  The  great  essentials  of  a  uui- 
form  dress  we  take  to  be  perfect  and  decided  uoifonnityy  in 
connexion  with  plainness,  cheapness,  neatness,  and  durability. 
These  essentials  are  in  no  particular  attained  by  the  present  sys- 
tem. Our  officers  have  now  a  dress  so  expensive  and  gaudy,  sod 
in  such  bad  taste,  that  they  are  ashamed  to  wear  it ;  aod  ao  un- 
dress, that  is  no  dress  at  all.  Both  being  lawful  to  be  worn,  some 
choose  the  one,  and  some  tlie  other,  according  to  individual 
fancy ;  whilst  others  compromise  matters  by  adopting  a  mean 
between  both.  Thus,  a  laced  hat  may  sometimes  be  seen  in 
connexion  with  a  rolling-collared  coat,  nowise  different  from 
those  worn  by  our  citizens,  except  iu  a  profusion  of  buttons. 
In  fact,  the  undress  naval  uniform  is  a  uniform  exclusively  of 
buttons ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  coat,  which 
has  already  done  its  owner  good  service  in  his  peaceful  char- 
acter of  citizen,  during  the  interval  of  his  cruises,  by  the  aid 
of  a  few  pounds  of  brass,  transformed  suddenly,  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  order  from  Washington,  into  as  pugnacious  a  campaigner 
as  ever  paraded  a  quarter-deck.  The  iashion  of  such  an  old 
servant,  its  velvet  collar,  or  fan-tail  skirt,  can  no  more  than  its 
faithful  service  save  it  from  conscription. 

We  think  that  there  should  be  one  only  uniform ;  which, 
whilst  it  should  be  characteristic  and  decided,  should  be  at 
once  neat,  plain,  cheap,  and  durable,  entirely  free  from  all  lace 
and  tinsel,  to  glitter  for  a  week,  and  then  look  dim  and  tarnish- 
ed durihg  the  rest  of  the  cruise.  With  this  view,  we  suggest 
the  substitution  of  a  single-breasted  coat  of  green  or  blue,  to  be 
worn  buttoned  in  front,  and  free  from  cuffs,  pocket-flaps,  and 
other  excrescences ;  a  pantaloon  of  the  same  for  winter,  and  of 
white  for  summer.  The  coat  might  be  line<l  with  buff  or  scar- 
let, and  a  rib  of  the  same  be  carried  down  the  outside  seam  of 
the  pantaloon.*  To  these  should  be  added  half-boots,  a  plain 
cocked-hat,  and  a  stout  sword,  for  use  as  well  as  show,  made 


*  The  two  colon  being  equal  in  other  respects,  we  should  prefer  the 
green,  because  it  is  not  worn  by  the  navy  of  any  other  nation,  aod 
would,  therefore,  be  more  characteristic.  We  may  perhaps  owe  our 
readers  an  apology  for  thus  marring  the  dignity  of  the  critic  page  with 
a  dissertation  upon  buttons  and  broadcloth ;  but  stateliness,  grandilo- 
qoism,  and  generalization  would  be  alike  thrown  away  upon  such  a 
subject,  and  we  had  only  to  choose  between  not  speaking  at  all,  and 
speaking  specifically. 
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on  a  uDiform  pattern  at  the  government  armories ;  it  should  be 
worn  securely  upon  the  hip,  suspended  from  a  concealed 
shoulder-strap.  As  for  the  trifling  swords  of  every  possible 
pattern,  which  now  dangle  at  the  heels  of  our  officers,  they  are, 
in  connexion  with  the  general  ignorance  of  their  use,  rather  a 
danger  than  a  protection.  The  only  variation  we  would  allow 
from  this  single  uniform,  should  be  that  of  round-jackets,  of 
similar  cloth  and  fashion  to  the  coat,  and  cloth  foraging-caps. 

A  large  double-breasted  fatigue  surtout,  of  the  same  color, 
should  relieve  the  whole  family  of  plaid  cloaks,  upper  benja- 
mins, pea-jackets,  and  monkeys.  This  or  some  similar  general 
system  of  uniform  once  established  by  order,  we  would  compel 
all  the  officers,  on  all  occasions,  to  dress  in  uniform  or  fatigues, 
in  conformity  to  the  temporary  regulation  of  tlie  commander. 
This  authority  is  already  exercised  to  produce  uniformity  in 
the  appearance  of  the  seamen,  though  no  regulation  of  the  ser- 
vice specifies  their  uniform ;  much  more,  then,  may  it  be  ap- 
plied to  the  dress  of  the  officers,  whose  dress  is  regulated,  and 
with  whom  subordination  should  ever  begin.  We  would  have 
a  uniform  system  running  through  the  dress  of  the  various  ranks 
of  officers,  and  reaching,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  sailors, 
whose  dress  should  also  be  regulated ;  the  superior  officers 
should  be  distinguished  from  their  inferiors,  less  by  superior 
glitter,  than  by  the  quality  of  their  epaulettes,  or  some  minute 
ornament,  obvious  rather  to  their  own  corps  than  to  a  stranger 
or  an  enemy.  Nelson  lost  his  life  at  Trafalgar  by  the  conspic- 
uousness  of  his  uniform.  We  think  this  subject  worthy  of  at- 
tention, not  merely  because  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  display  of  our  navy ;  but  because  it  might  always 
affect  its  efficiency  ;  and  because  a  neat  uniform  would,  among 
the  younger  officers,  do  much  to  cherish  in  them  a  love  and 
pride  of  profession. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  room  there  may  be  for  improve- 
ment in  the  organization  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  our 
navy,  the  class  of  inferiors.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  con- 
sider the  abolition  of  the  marine-corps  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  efficiency  and  harmony  of  our  ships.  The  marine-corps 
was  adopted  in  our  navy  with  the  rest  of  the  system  which  we 
copied  from  Britain,  although  the  reason  of  its  institution  did 
not  apply  to  us ;  it  having  been  originally  instituted  in  order 
that  the  officers  might  avail  themselves  of  the  aversion  existing 
between  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  to  make  themselves  a  bul- 
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wark  of  bayonets  in  the  event  of  mutiny,  so  likely  to  resuk 
from  the  vexatious  irksoineness  of  a  compelled  and  hopeless 
servitude.  The  voluntary  enrolment  and  regular  discharge  of 
our  seamen  entirely  remove  this  danger  from  among  us ;  so 
that  we  do  not  derive  from  tlie  marine-corps  the  advantages 
which  led  to  its  institution,  whilst  we  are  fully  exposed  to  all 
its  inconveniences.  These  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place, 
soldiers,  when  embarked,  whibt  they  are  more  in  the  way 
than  an  equal  number  of  seamen,  are  either  of  no  use  for 
the  ordinary  duties  of  tlie  ship,  or  else,  in  becoming  useful, 
they  lose  entirely  their  distinctive  character,  and  cease  to  be 
more  of  soldiers  than  the  seamen  among  whom  they  become 
mingled.  Between  the  marine  and  sea  officers,  too,  there  is  a 
perpetual  discord,  arising  from  their  unnatural  association. 
The  marines  carry  on  a  continual  contest  of  conflicting  privi- 
leges, as  to  the  command  of  their  guard,  and  sometimes  even 
endeavor  to  set  themselves  free  from  that  law  of  universal  sub- 
jection to  the  commander,  which  is  the  sole  bond  that  keeps  a 
naval  community  together.  We  would  say,  then,  to  avoid  the 
great  injustice  of  disbanding  the  marine-corps,  and  depriving 
its  members  of  their  profession  and  support,  ehher  make  it  an 
exclusive  appendage  of  our  naval  stations,  or  else  incorporate  it 
with  the  army. 

The  marine-corps  abolished,  or,  at  least,  its  unnatural  con- 
nexion with  our  ships  severed,  it  would  be  easy  to  introduce  a 
more  perfect  and  harmonious  organization  among  the  crew. 
Nothing  would  be  easier,  if  necessary,  than  to  have  all  the  men 
trained  to  the  use  of  the  musket,  and  qualified  to  act  on  shore 
in  defence  of  the  coast,  without  the  danger  of  dispersing.  But 
the  great  object  of  rendering  them  eflective  at  sea  would  be 
perfectly  attained  by  enlisting  them  for  a  particular  ship,  with 
the  right  of  transfer,  and  in  all  cases  for  the  duration  of  the 
cruise.  This  arrangement  would  save  our  commanders  the  in- 
finite embarrassment  which  often  results  from  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  their  crews  have  entered.  No  men  are 
greater  sticklers  for  tiie  letter  of  the  law  than  seamen ;  and 
when  thus  illegally  detained  beyond  their  time,  they  often  be- 
come discontented,  and  the  commander  must  either  yield  a 
portion  of  his  authority,  or  resort  to  a  harshness  of  discipline, 
which  the  circumstances  render  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  unjust. 
To  obviate  the  dread  of  an  unlimited  term  of  service,  which 
might  deter  seamen  firom  entering  for  the  cruise,  care  should 
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be  taken  that  no  cruise  exceed  three  years ;  a  term  already 
suf&ciently  prolonged.  In  entering  a  crew,  we  would  not  al- 
low them  to  enter  for  any  particular  rank  or  wages ;  but  would 
classify  them  according  to  their  merits  when  embarked,  award- 
ing the  stations  of  petty-ofScers  to  those  who  should  possess  re- 
commendations for  having  faithfully  filled  those  stations  in  other 
ships,  and  retaining  the  power  to  promote,  through  all  the  va- 
rious gradations  of  boys,  ordinary  seamen,  seamen,  and  petty- 
of&cers,  according  to  individual  merit  and  good  behavior. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,  and 
sail-maker,  should  be  warrant  officers,  but  entered  like  the  rest 
of  the  crew,  and  equally  subject  to  promotion  and  degradation. 
These  offices  are  best  filled  by  individuals  temporarily  appoint- 
ed, and  liable  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commander ; 
while  those  who  have  warrants,  having  no  hope  of  going  high- 
er, and  no  immediate  fear  of  descending  lower,  lose  all  ambi- 
tion. Moreover,  they  would  furnish  to  the  whole  crew,  when 
within  their  reach,  a  powerful  motive  to  emulation  and  excel- 
lence. Finally,  we  would  not  receive  a  single  individual  into 
our  ships  who  was  not  a  native-born  American.  But  under 
the  present  system  of  discipline,  and  whilst  there  is  danger 
of  being  for  ever  degraded  by  the  stroke  of  the  lash,  Amer- 
ican seamen,  or,  at  all  events,  the  better  class  of  them,  will  not 
enter  the  service  of  their  country.  That  system  which  deters 
Americans  from  serving  their  country,  and  forces  us  to  receive 
a  large  proportion  of  foreigners  as  the  only  ahemative,  must  be 
false,  cannot  be  permanent,  and,  therefore,  demands  of  legis- 
lative wisdom  (we  do  not  appeal  to  humanity)  an  immediate 
reformation. 

Our  naval  system,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  received 
from  Britain.  Her  sailors,  forced  into  her  navy  like  slaves, 
and  forming  at  least  one  excepted  class  from  the  boasted  spirit 
of  universal  emancipation,  could  of  course  only  be  controlled 
by  the  same  bodily  compulsion  by  which  they  were  kidnapped 
and  deprived  of  their  liberty.  Though  voluntary  enrolment 
was  at  once  substituted  among  us  for  compulsion,  the  lash, 
which  was  its  counterpart,  was  most  inconsistently  retained. 
Hence  the  more  worthy  of  our  seamen  were  excluded  from  the 
public  service,  except  when  out  of  employment  in  time  of  war 
or  embargo ;  and  of  course  it  was  compelled  to  supply  itself 
from  among  the  less  scrupulous ;  out  of  whom  and  the  for- 
eigners, who  entered  extensively,  a  class  was  formed  and  per- 
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petuated  of  degraded  individuals,  who  have  rendered  the  name 
of  man-of-war's  men  a  stigma,  and  who,  accustomed  to  obey 
no  law  but  that  of  brute  compulsion,  are  still  kept  in  order  oolj 
by  the  means  of  their  degradation. 

The  navy,  in  point  of  ease  of  labor,  quality  of  food,  and  the 
chance  which  long  voyages  offer  for  accumulation  (to  which 
sailors,  however  quickly  they  may  spend  their  money,  are  not 
indifferent,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  making  long  voyages 
in  the  merchant  service,  at  reduced  wages) ;  the  pleasures  to 
be  derived  in  it  from  a  numerous  society  and  stated  leisure ;  its 
festivities,  music,  dancing,  esprit  de  corps^  pride  of  ship,  and 
all  its  multiplied  means  of  enjoyment,  holds  out  strong  induce- 
ments to  seamen ;  all,  however,  counteracted  among  the  less 
corrupt  by  the  terrors  of  the  lash.     Take  away  these  terrors, 
and  our  best  seamen  will  enter  in  abundance.     Associate  with 
them  a  large  number  of  youths,  alike  unimpaired  in  character 
and  constitution ;  and  these,  cherished  by  their  officers,  and 
ambitious  to  excel,  will  soon  become  skilful  seamen.     Seaman- 
ship is  incomparably  more  perfect  in  the  navy,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  be  easy  to  send  these  young  men  forth  more  perfect, 
than  if  they  had  been  reared  in  the  merchant  service.     Hence, 
then,  instead  of  being  indebted  to  the  merchant  service  for 
seamen,  whom  we  send  back  corrupted,  and  only  susceptible 
of  being  kept  in  order  by  naval  discipline,  to  mutiny,  and  cause 
the  miscarriage  of  voyages,  we  should  furnish  it  with  seamen 
equally  distinguished  for  skill  and  habits  of  subordination. 

We  agree  with  the  author  of  the  '  Naval  Sketches,'  in  con- 
demning the  daily  issue  of  ardent  spirits  as  part  of  the  naval 
ration.  A  whole  crew,  without  reference  to  previous  habits  or 
individual  constitution,  learns  to  swallow  the  poisonous  dose. 
We  can  indeed  conceive  no  idea  more  shocking,  than  that 
grave  legislators  should  have  thus  set  their  names  to  a  law,  whose 
sole  effect  is  the  promotion  of  intemperance.  There  is  no  truth  in 
the  idea  that  grog  is  a  bounty  for  enlistment ;  it  is  only  a  boun- 
ty to  those  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  exclude  from  the 
service.  In  merchant  ships,  where  our  best  seamen  are  found, 
the  issue  of  grog  is  unusual.  Grog,  in  a  man-of-war,  is  a 
sufficient  source  of  all  discord  and  of  every  crime  ;  while  grog 
continues  to  be  drunk  there,  the  sound  of  the  lash  and  a 
shriek  of  the  tortured  and  degraded  victims  will  continue  to  re- 
verberate through  our  ships.  We  agree  farther  with  him  in 
believing  that  much  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  the  moral  character  of  seamen ;  and  one  can,  in- 
deed, see  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  ship  of  war,  instead  of 
being  a  school  of  ignorance  and  vice,  might  not  offer  a  specta- 
cle of  intelligence,  good  order,  and  morality.  We  are  aware, 
that  in  every  system  of  government  there  will  be  crimes,  and, 
consequently,  that  there  must  be  punishments ;  but  what  pre- 
vents those  punishments  which  are  found  efficacious  ashore, 
from  being  equally  efficacious  afloat?  and  why  might  not  the 
hope  of  reward  furnish  as  strong  an  excitement  to  good  con- 
duct as  the  fear  of  punishment  ?  Be  it  as  it  may,  substitute 
whatever  punishments  you  please,  even  death  itself,  but  let 
corporal  punishments  cease  henceforth  and  for  ever  from  among 
us.  With  our  seamen,  as  with  our  children,  let  us  leave  them 
to  that  nation  in  which  everything  is  complicated,  factitious, 
unnatural ;  let  it  not  be  said  that,  while  Frenchmen,  bowing  to 
tlie  nod  of  their  Emperor,  were  able  to  conquer  the  world  by 
the  aid  of  moral  incitements,  Americans  cannot  defend  their 
country  but  by  the  impulse  of  the  lash ! 


Art.  VI. — Elements  of  Geometry^  with  Practical  Appltca* 
tions  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  T.  Walker.  Second 
Edition.  Boston.  Richardson,  Lord,  &£  Holbrook.  1830. 
12mo.     pp.  104. 

The  progress  of  Geometry,  from  its  rude  beginnings  in 
Egypt,  to  its  present  state  of  advancement,  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  developements  of  human  intellect. 
Starting  from  a  few  simple  truths,  the  application  of  which  the 
necessities  of  common  life  first  taught  that  primitive  people,  it 
passed,  step  by  step,  along  its  forward  path  through  the  Gre- 
cian and  Alexandrian  schools,  and  from  them  through  the  mid- 
dle ages  to  modern  times,  until  it  has  at  last  entered  a  region 
of  unerring  truth,  no  less  wonderful  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  than 
would  be  the  fabled  glories  of  oriental  Fairyland.  As  the  sci- 
ence advanced  from  truth  to  truth,  each  more  surprising  than 
the  last,  it  is  no.  wonder  that  the  imaginations  of  its  de- 
votees were  enkindled  to  the  most  dazzling  anticipations  of  the 
grandeur  of  future  discoveries.     The  delight,  which  the  mind 
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naturally  experiences  from  the  vivid  perception  of  some  hither* 
to  unknown  result,  must  have  acted  as  a  continual  stimulant  to 
the  early  cultivators  of  seonietry,  prompting  them  to  unwearied 
efibrts  in  the  prosecution  of  their  beautiful .  studies.  Ac- 
cord in:;ly  we  learn  from  history,  that  the  investigations  of 
this  science,  particularly  among  the  geometers  of  Greece, 
aroused  an  enthusiasm  nowise  inferior  to  the  divinest  inspira- 
tion of  poetr}'.  Tlie  absolute  certainty  of  the  truths  which 
it  demonstrates,  the  clear  and  elegant  methods  which  intellec- 
tual ingenuity  has  devised  of  arriving  at  those  truths,  the  r^u- 
lar  progress  from  one  portion  of  tlie  science  to  another,  the 
beautiful  harmony  and  unerring  symmetry  of  each  part  with 
all  the  others,  make  it,  now  that  the  successive  labors  of  ages 
have  by  degrees  unfolded  the  majestic  system,  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  objects  of  human  contemplation  ;  and 
explain  and  justify  the  lofty,  and  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  ex- 
travagant admiration  with  which  the  ancient  mathematicians  re- 
garded it. 

The  study  of  geometry,  to  say  nothing  of  other  cognate  sci- 
ences, is  not,  according  to  the  popular  impression,  a  dr}'  and 
uninteresting  pursuit.  There  is  that  in  it,  which  calls  out  and 
absorbs  the  powers  of  the  mightiest  intellect,  and  which,  as 
with  the  spell  of  an  enclianter,  concentrates  upon  itself  tlie  va- 
ried energies  of  the  imagination,  the  reason,  and  the  judgment. 
No  men  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
antiquity,  who  aspired  more  loftily  to  eternal  fame,  who  were 
animated  with  the  impulses  of  more  throbbing  anticipations, 
than  the  geometers.  Their  names  are  not  upon  our  lips, 
like  those  of  Homer,  and  ^schylus,  and  Virgil,  because  we 
are  less  familiar  with  the  prodigious  efibrts  of  their  minds ; 
they  speak  not,  like  the  poets,  in  the  seducing  tones  of  passion 
and  sentiment,  but  in  the  sterner  accents  of  truth;  and  he  who 
would  hold  communion  with  them,  must  attune  himself,  not  to 
the  strains  of  the  graceful  but  Epicurean  muse  of  Horace,  but 
to  the  severe  teachings  of  unadorned  and  majestic  truth.  But 
though  their  names  are  rarely  mentioned,  except  to  point  a 
sentence,  to  give  force  to  an  antithesis,  or  to  surround  a  com- 
mon thought  with  the  charm  of  classical  allusion,  yet  among 
the  initiated,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  them,  they  are 
reverenced  with  an  intcnseness  proportioned  to  their  sterling 
worth  ;  and  the  more  deep  and  enduring,  perhaps,  by  reason 
of  the  narrow  limits  within  which  this  reverence  is  confined. 
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We  know  but  little  of  Egyptian  geometry.  Judging  from 
the  well-known  problem  of  measuring  the  height  of  the  pyra- 
mids by  their  shadows,  said  to  have  been  solved  for  them  by 
Thales,  we  should  conclude  that  their  theoretical  knowledge 
must  have  been  extremely  limited ;  judging  from  those  stupen- 
dous monuments  themselves,  which  thousands  of  years  have  not 
shaken  down  or  perceptibly  affected,  we  cannot  resist  the  con- 
clusion, that,  in  practical  mechanics,  they  possessed  an  almost 
unrivalled  skill.  We  know  of  nothing  more  interesting  and 
curious  in  ancient  historical  writings,  than  the  minute  and  ap- 
parently accurate  sketches  of  the  Egyptiansy  their  national 
character,  their  internal  economy,  their  priesthoods  and  su- 
perstitions, their  learning,  and,  most  especially,  their  public 
works,  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinths,  and  the  excavated  lakes, 
given  at  length  in  the  second  book  of  Herodotus.  The  same 
author  ascribes  the  origin  of  practical  geometry  to  the  opera- 
tion of  an  ^  Agrarian  law,'  carried  into  execution  by  Sesostris, 
by  which  each  of  his  subjects  was  put  in  possession  of  an  equal 
portion  of  land  ;  but  the  proximity  of  some  to  the  Nile,  and 
the  exposure  of  their  lands  to  annual  inundation,  rendered 
necessary  a  remeasurement,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  geometry, 
or  the  art  of  measuring  land.  But,  as  we  have  intimated 
above,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  Egyptians  ever  ex- 
tended their  geometrical  discoveries  very  far,  or  that  any  an- 
cient nation,  previous  to  the  Greeks,  understood  geometry  as  a 
symmetrical  and  progressive  science.  The  celebrated  and 
most  important  theorem,  that  ^  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse 
of  a  rectangled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  other  two  sides,'  though  now  understood  by  every  tyro,  re- 
quired for  its  demonstration  the  genius  of  a  Pythagoras ;  and 
the  joy  he  experienced  on  discovering  and  establishing  its 
truth,  is,  to  us,  one  of  the  most  electrifying  passages  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  more 
bcGtting  occasion  of  offering  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods,  than 
when  the  intellect  has  just  entered  triumphantly  the  citadel 
of  knowledge,  and  made  captive  a  master-truth,  which  is  des- 
tined to  brin^  beneath  its  sceptre  so  many  subject-domains  of 
science.  Of  Pythagoras  the  same  thing  may  be  said  as  of 
nearly  all  the  Greek  geometers,  that  he  was  gifted  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  with  the  power  of  imagination.  In  proof 
of  this  we  have  only  to  adduce  his  belief  and  defence  of  that 
fanciful  doctrine,  called  metemptychotiij  which   he  had  per- 
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suaded  himself  that  he  had  experienced  in  his  own  person, 
a  fact  alluded  to  by  Horace  (Lib.  I.  Ode  28.) 

^Hftbentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden,  itenim  Oreo 
Demiasum,  quamvia  clj^peo  Trojana  refizo 

Tempora  tcstatua,  nihil  ultra 
Nervoe  atque  cutem  morti  conceaserat  atrc.' 

We  have  referred  to  this  characteristic  trait  of  Pythagoras 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  compatibility  of  exact  studies  with 
the  exercise  even  of  the  wildest  imagination.  We  can  barely  al- 
lude to  a  series  of  authors,  all  of  whom  were  distinguished  in 
their  times,  and  some  of  whom  left  behind  them  memorials 
of  their  genius,  which  have  lived  to  our  day, — (Enopides,  who 
lived  nearly  6ve  centuries  before  Christ, — ^Zenodorus,  a  con- 
temporary of  his,  who  showed,  that  figures  with  equal  circum- 
ferences have  not  therefore  necessarily  equal  areas, — Hippo- 
crates, who  made  the  first  discovery  of  certain  curvilinear 
spaces  being  ^qual  to  certain  rectilinear,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  duplication 
of  the  cube,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  propositions  in  ancient 
geometry,  said  to  have  originated  in  a  response  of  the  Delian 
oracle,  directing  the  Athenians  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Apol- 
lo, by  doubling  the  altar  in  his  temple,  which  happened  to 
be  a  perfect  cube.  Passing  over  these  names  and  others  with- 
out further  comment,  we  come  to  Plato,  who,  for  forty  years, 
presided  over  the  Academy  with  unrivalled  genius  and  elo- 
quence. The  characters  of  such  men  as  Plato,  we  contem- 
plate with  mingled  pride  and  reverence ;  with  pride,  for  they 
show  the  high  powers  with  which  our  nature  is  gifted,  and  the 
universality  of  true  genius ;  and  with  reverence,  for  they  have 
raised  themselves,  by  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  their  immortal 
intellects,  to  a  dignity  of  character  which  we  view  as  one  of 
almost  inaccessible  glory.  This  wonderful  man  possessed  by 
nature  a  spirit  keenly  alive  to  lofty  and  ennobling  sentiments ; 
he  possessed  by  education  a  taste  which  realized  the  excel- 
lence of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  Poetry  and  music  were 
the  elegant  amusements  by  which  he  not  only  unbent  but  re- 
fined his  mind.  In  his  earlier  days  he  is  said  to  have  written 
many  metrical  pieces,  which,  when  he  gave  himself  to  the 

Sursuit  of  philosophy,  under  the  instruction  of  Socrates,  he 
estroyed  ;  but  in  his  extant  works  we  yet  discover  a  sufficient 
vein  of  that  noble  enthusiasm,  to  convince  us  of  the  inex- 
haustible riches  of  the  original  mine.     Gifted  with  these  lofty 
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powers  and  ennobling  sentiments,  which,  according  to  the  popu- 
lar impression,  do  not  chime  well  with  a  love  of  mathematics, 
Plato  not  only  was  a  perfect  master  of  geometry  himself,  as 
far  as  the  science  had  been  cultivated,  and  made  many  addi- 
tions by  his  own  discoveries,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be 
made  a  leading  object  of  study  by  his  disciples.  Every  school- 
boy knows  the  inscription  over  his  door,  '  Let  no  one  enter 
here  who  is  ignorant  of  geometry.'  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  influence  of  Plato  should  have  given  an  impulse  to  the 
science,  which  lasted  long  and  contributed  much  to  its  ad- 
vancement. An  illustrious  school  of  geometricfans  formed  un- 
der his  auspices,  embracing  tlie  names  of  Aristsus,  Eudoxus, 
Mensechmus,  and  many  others,  gave  themselves  to  the  pursuit 
with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  cause,  and  wrought  improve- 
ments corresponding  to  their  talents  and  zeal.  One  of  the 
first  writers,  who  collected  the  scattered  elements  of  geome- 
try into  a  regular  system,  was  Euclid,  an  author  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  The  fame  which  his  treatise  has  ever  enjoyed, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  lasting  literary  glory, 
that  the  history  of  man  has  to  offer.  Down  to  the  present  day 
it  has  been  used,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  mathematical 
schools  of  the  civilized  world,  while  Aristotle,  who,  for  many 
centuries,  exerted  a  most  despotic  power  over  the  reason  of 
men,  has  been  gradually  banished  from  the  halls  of  learning. 
Archimedes  of  Syracuse  flourished  about  half  a  century 
later  than  Euclid.  His  name,  froia  its  having  been  recorded 
in  Roman  history,  is  more  familiar  to  general  readers  than  that 
of  any  other  ancient  mathematician.  As  a  geometer,  he  un- 
doubtedly has  a  claim  to  be  placed  6rst  in  the  first  rank.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  regarded  the  cultivation  of  his  favor^ 
ite  science,  and  his  disinterested  and  almost  passionate  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  ti'uth,  without  reference  to  its  application 
to  purposes  of  utility,  may  be  regarded  as  a  striking  instance 
of  the  moral  sublime.  His  method  of  approximating  the  ra- 
tios of  incommensurables,  has  served  as  a  guide  to  all  suc- 
ceeding geometers.  We  know  of  no  fairer  title  to  be  placed 
among  the  great  lights  of  mankind,  than  is  given  by  such  nu- 
merous and  important  discoveries  as  were  made  by  Archi- 
medes ;  and  the  noble  consciousness  of  his  greatness,  and  his 
faith  in  the  just  appreciation  of  posterity,  place  him  on  the 
same  roll  with  Galileo  and  Bacon.  Few  things,  recorded  in  an- 
cient history,  are  oftener  alluded  tO|  than  the  destructive  effects 
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which  he  was  enabled  to  produce  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by 
means  of  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and  mechanics.  Science 
then  achieved  one  of  her  sublimest  triumphs  over  brute  force 
and  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  warfare. 

*  Against  these  naval  forces,'  says  Livy,  '  Archimedes  dis- 
tributed along  tlie  walls  engines  of  various  magnitudes.  The 
ships  which  lay  at  a  distance,  he  assailed  with  rocks  of  great 
weight ;  those  which  were  nearer  the  city,  he  attacked  with  light- 
er and  more  numerous  weapons  ;  and  at  last,  that  his  country- 
men might  be  protected  against  the  enemy,  while  discharging 
upon  him  their  weapons,  he  made  in  the  wall,  from  top  to 
bottom,  numerous  apertures,  a  cubit  in  diameter,  through 
which,  under  cover  of  the  wall,  part  of  them  harassed  the  ene- 
my with  arrows,  and  part  with  darts  shot  from  crossbows. 
Those  ships  which  approached  nearer,  in  order  that  the  en- 
gines might  overshoot  them,  were  annoyed  by  a  long  lever 
7tolleno)y  one  arm  ot  which  projected  from  the  wall-  An 
iron  grapple  was  secured  to  its  extremity  by  a  strong  chain, 
and  this  grapple  fastening  upon  the  prow  of  the  ship,  raised  it 
upon  the  stern  by  means  of  a  counterpoise  of  lead,  which 
brought  to  the  ground  the  other  arm  of  die  lever ;  then  being 
suddenly  disengaged,  the  ship  fell  from  the  wall,  and  was 
dashed  into  the  water,  to  the  terror  of  the  sailors,  with  such 
violence,  that,  even  if  it  had  fallen  in  an  upright  position,  it 
would  have  dipped  much  water.  In  this  way  the  attack  by 
sea  was  completely  frustr^^d  ;  and  all  the  forces  of  the  ene- 
my were  concentrated  in  preparation  for  an  attack  by  land. 
But  on  this  side  also,  the  city  was  defended  by  a  similar  appa- 
ratus of  engines,  prepared  at  tlie  expense  of  Hiero,  during  a 
course  of  many  years,  by  the  unrivalled  ingenuity  of  Archi- 
medes.' * 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length,  not  only  because  it 
refers  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  military  operations  of  the 
Romans,  but  because  it  is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  a 
military  defence  being  protracted  by  the  aids  of  science,  that 
we  6nd  in  the  war  annals  of  antiquity.  Archimedes  consider- 
ed himself  as  descending  from  the  dignity  of  the  pursuit  of  ab- 
stract truth,  to  turn  the  powers  of  knowledge  even  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  He  wished  that  his  glory  should  rest 
upon  the  permanent  basis  of  the  discovery  of  geometrical  truth ; 

*  Lib.  xxiv.  c.  34. 
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and  ill  this  his  anticipations  and  hopes  have  been  realized. 
That  his  name  might  be  perpetually  connected  with  the  mem- 
ory of  his  discoveries,  he  directed  that  a  sphere,  inscribed  in  a 
cylinder,  should  be  engraved  on  his  tomb,  thus  making  his 
most  brilliant  intellectual  exploit  his  only,  and,  we  may  add, 
his  most  glorious  epitaph.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
character  of  this  great  man,  without  feeling  that  he  experienced 
the  same  poetical  and  lofty  aspirations  after  fame,  which  have 
always  been,  we  believe,  the  accompaniments  of  greatness. 
The  prophetic  foresight  of  Horace,  the  passionate  visions  of 
Cicero,  the  glowing  but  solemn  confidence  of  Bacon,  justify 
the  spirit  of  a  French  philosopher's  remark,  that,  in  loftiness 
of  intellectual  character,  Homer  and  Archimedes  stand  upon 
the  same  level.  But  we  must  break  away  from  these  reflec- 
tions, and  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the  work,  whose  title 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 

Mr  Walker  is  well  known  as  a  successful  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, in  the  celebrated  school  of  Messrs  Cogswell  and 
Bancroft,  in  Northampton.  Experience  is  the  only  safe  test 
of  the  merit  of  an  elementary  work,  in  any  department  of 
knowledge,  designed  for  die  instruction  of  beginners ;  and  the 
book  before  us  contains  the  elements  of  geometry,  moulded  to 
that  form,  which  some  years  of  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  teaching,  suggested  as  the  best.  The  best  modern 
treatise  on  geometry,  compiled  from  ancient  and  modern  au- 
thors, and  uniting  the  excellences  of  all  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Legendre.  But  on  many 
accounts  this  is  unfit  for  the  use  of  schools.  As  an  analy- 
sis of  the  science  we  hold  it  above  all  praise.  But  Le- 
gendre, though  he  departed,  in  some  respects,  from  the  rigid 
methods  of  the  ancients,  did  not  depart  enough  from  them 
to  avoid  a  degree  of  prolixity,  which  renders  his  treatise 
too  cumbrous  and  expensive  for  a  manual  in  common  schools. 
Without  in  the  least  disparaging  the  merit  of  that  eminent 
and  judicious  mathematician,  we  may  assert,  and  we  be- 
lieve our  assertion  will  be  borne  out  by  universal  experi- 
ence, that  his  work  has  not  supplied  the  want  of  an  elemen- 
tary treatise  of  geometry,  for  the  ordinary  and  general  pur- 
poses of  instruction  j  which  want,  Mr  Walker  has  attempted 
to  supply. 

Legendre's  work  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  four  of  which 
treat  of  plane  geometry,  and  four  of  solid  geometry.    This 
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division  is  well  enough,  but  appears  a  little  arbitrary.  A  some- 
what (lifFerciit,  and,  as  we  think,  a  more  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment for  beginners,  has  been  adopted  by  Mr  Walker.  On  this 
point,  let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 

'  The  division  of  the  work  into  three  sections  is  founded  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  Extension,  or  the  space  which  mat- 
ter occupies,  has  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness. These  may  be  considered  separately  or  in  connexion. 
When  we  consider  length  alone ^  its  representative  is  a  line. 
Hence  the  first  section  treats  of  lines  and  their  relations.  When 
we  consider  length  and  breadth  together,  or  length  in  two  ways^ 
their  representative  is  a  surface.  Hence  the  second  section  treats 
of  surfaces.  Lastly,  when  we  consider  length,  breadth^  and 
thickness  together,  or  length  in  three  ways,  their  representative  is 
a  solid.     Hence  the  third  section  treats  of  solids,* 

This  arrangement  is  clear,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  strong. 
In  the  first  edition,  a  desire  to  render  every  thing  perfectly  in- 
telligible led  the  author  to  omit  the  use  of  technical  terms  as 
far  as  possible.  We  have  no  partiality  ourselves  for  scientific 
treatises,  overloaded  with  these  ornamental  appendages ;  yet  it 
is  very  obvious,  that  as  long  as  facts  exist,  those  facts  must 
have  a  name  ;  as  long  as  propositions  of  different  forms  are  to 
be  treated  of,  it  will  be  very  convenient,  at  least,  to  have  dis- 
tinguishing terms,  which,  when  their  meaning  is  once  settled 
accurately  by  definitions,  may  ever  after  be  employed,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  algebraic  signs,  instead  of  the  definitions ; 
and  if  these  terms  are  etymologically  significant  of  their  scien- 
tific import,  so  much  the  belter.  This  defect  of  the  first 
edition  has  been  corrected  in  the  second,  which  is,  in  several 
other  points,  a  decided  improvement  upon  its  predecessor. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in  an  elementary  work,  to  bring 
the  subject  treated  of  within  as  narrow  limits  as  accuracy  and 

Serspicuity  will  admit.    This  condition  has  been  fulfilled  by 
Ir  Walker.      As  to  the  scientific  strictness  of  some  of  his 
means,  we  will  not  now  decide,  but  reserve  our  remarks  for 

!)articular  instances.  We  have  said  that  his  arrangement  dif- 
fers from  M.  Legendre's.  It  differs  in  several  particulars  be- 
sides what  we  have  already  mentioned.  For  instance,  the 
properties  of  the  circle,  of  the  triangle,  of  the  polygon,  8ic. 
are  treated  of  in  connexion.  The  definitions,  instead  of  being 
given  in  a  body,  occur  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  demands 
them.      The  definitions  themselves  are  given,   in   some  in- 
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stances,  in  a  difTerent  form,  from  the  introduction  of  another 
element,  motion^  which  we  have  never  before  seen  thus  ap- 
plied. Lcgendre  defines  a  line  thus.  VA  line  is  length  with- 
out breadth.'  Introducing  motion^  the  definition  becomes,  *  A 
line  is  the  path  described  by  the  motion  of  a  point ' ;  and  the 
definition  of  a  straight  line,  '  the  shortest  way  from  one  point 
to  another,'  becomes  an  axiom  to  the  definition,  ^  A  straight 
line  is  the  path  described  by  a  point  moving  only  in  one  direc- 
tion.' This  is  a  simple  example,  but  illustrates  the  thought. 
An  important  use  is  made  of  motion,  in  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  angle.  After  defining  it,  and  illustrating  the 
definition  on  the  plate,  we  have  the  following  clear  summary ; 
the  angle  may  be  considered  as  denoting  ^  the  quantity,  by 
which  a  straight  line,  turning  about  one  of  its  points,  has  de- 
parted from  coincidence  with  another  straight  line,' — a  perfectly 
intelligible  account  of  a  matter,  which,  as  it  is  ordinarily  ex- 
plained, is  a  puzzling  mystery  to  school-boys.  Among  the  origi- 
nal and  ingenious  demonstrations  which  we  have  noticed  in  thb 
volume,  we  would  instance,  particularly,  those  of  Theorems  31 
and  32,  on  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines ;  and  34,  that  *  when 
two  parallels  are  crossed  by  a  straight  line,  the  alternate  internal 
angles  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  the  internal-external  angles 
are  equal  to  each  other.'  The  principal  demonstration  in  article 
70,  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  lines,  is  partly  original,  and 
partly  from  B6zout.  The  approximation  to  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  in  article  113,  is  simple,  elegant,  and  entirely  original. 
A  curved  line  is  defined  as  ^  the  path  described  by  a  point 
which  changes  its  direction  at  intervals  so  small  that  they  can- 
not be  perceived  ; '  and  by  corollary,  *  a  curved  line  may  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  infinitely  small  straight  lines.'  ThiS| 
taken  in  connexion  with  Theorem  94,  ^  The  circle  is  a  regu- 
lar polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,'  leads  to  important 
and  curious  results.  The  cylinder  becomes  a  prism  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  faces,  the  cone  becomes  a  pyramid  of  an  infinite 
number  of  faces,  and  the  sphere  becomes  a  polyedron  of  an 
infinite  number  of  faces.  By  admitting  thus  much,  we  have  the 
Fourth  Section  of  Legendre's  Second  Part  reduced  something 
more  than  one  half,  and  the  whole  treatise  of  the  '  Elements,' 
nearly  one  fourth.  We  are  aware,  that  the  strictness  of  an- 
cient geometry  would  reject  an  aid  like  this ;  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  practical  instruction,  we  see  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  rigor  of  Euclid.     Modern 
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geometers  have  universally  found  themselves  compelled  to  de- 
part, more  or  less,  from  this  ideal  severity  of  demonstration  ; 
and  we  see  no  objection  ag;ainsl  wider  departures  slill,  if  the  sci- 
ence may  be  explained  by  this  means  more  briefly,  and  with 
equal  or  greater  clearness.  In  such  circumstances,  nothing 
short  of  a  blind  and  bigoted  adherence  to  ancient  methods, 
utterly  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  improvement,  can  persist  in 
following  the  beaten  track. 

Wc  have  thus  cursorily  examined  Mr  Walker's  book.  His 
plan  is  simple  and  natural ;  his  explanations  are  clear ;  his 
original  demonstrations  are  ingenious ;  and  his  illustrations  easy 
and  familiar.  He  has  condensed  into  102  duodecimo  pages 
more  geometrical  truth  than  we  had  supposed  it  possible  to 
bring  within  so  narrow  limits,  and  all  that  is  essential  to  be 
taught  in  ordinary  mathematical  instruction.  We  recommend 
this  treatise  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed,  and  calculated  to  supply  a  desideratum  in  our  schools. 
In  parting,  we  have  only  one  word  more  to  say,  which  is,  that 
the  study  of  geometry,  in  our  opinion,  should  precede  tliat  of 
algebra.  This  latter  science  is  ^lore  abstract  in  its  symbols, 
and  requires  a  greater  cfibrt  of  purely  intellectual  labor  to 
comprehend  it.  But  geometry  starts  from  notions  as  simple  as 
the  first  ideas  of  arithmetic,  and  |)rocceds,  step  by  step,  clear- 
ly, irresistibly,  by  a  process  that  cannot,  with  an  ordinary  ef- 
fort of  attention,  be  mistaken,  to  the  most  important  and  strik- 
ing truths.  The  imagination  is  aided  by  the  use  of  diagrams, 
and  thus  a  remarkable  and  happy  union  of  abstract  reasoning 
and  sensible  perception  renders  this  science  an  admirable  ex- 
ercise for  tlie  yet  unfolding  intellect.  Take  that  mystery  in 
ariUnnetic,  the  doctrine  of  the  square  and  square  root ;  trace 
it  to  algebra,  and  a  faint  glimniering  of  light  dawns  upon  the 
hitherto  impenetrable  darkness  that  enveloped  it ;  but  when 
the  pupil  advances  to  geometry,  all  difficulty  vanishes,  and  the 
mystery  is  made  as  clear  as  day.  And  so  of  others.  In  ge- 
ometry there  is  no  such  darkness.  Let  its  principles  and 
practice  be  first  understood,  therefore,  and  they  will  serve  as  a 
light  to  guide  the  inquirer  in  the  symbolical  regions  of  numbers. 
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Art.  VII. — 1 .  Dm  Sysieme  Permanent  de  V Europe  «  Vegard 
de  laRussie,  et  des  Affaires  de  r Orient y  par  M.  de  Pradt, 
ancien  Archcvequc  de  Malines.     Paris.     1828. 
2.  Statistiquc  des  Liberies  de  VEvrope  en  1829,  par  le 
ftlerae.     Paris.     1829. 

In  a  former  article,  which  appeared  in  our  number  for  July, 
1828,  we  ventured  to  offer  a  few  hasty  and  imperfect  sug- 
gestions on  the  political  situation  of  Europe,  at  the  commence- 
raent  of  the  late  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  We  tlien 
intimated,  that,  although  the  result  of  the  struggle  was  in  a 
great  measure  uncertain,  the  not  unfounded  jealousy,  enter- 
tained by  Great  Britain  and  the  other  western  powers,  of  the 
constantly  progressive  influence  of  Russia,  would  combine  with 
the  moderation,  for  vvliich  we  were  disposed  to  give  credit  to 
the  latter  government,  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  duration 
and  geographical  theatre  of  tlie  war,  and  might  be  expected 
to  bring  it  pretty  early  to  a  close,  which  would  be  conformable, 
in  its  results,  to  the  policy  of  Russia,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
friends  of  civilization  and  humanity  throughout  the  world. 
These  anticipations  have  been,  in  the  main,  confirmed  by  the 
progress  of  events.  Although  the  first  campaign  in  Europe  was 
hardly  distinguished  by  so  brilliant  a  course  of  triumphs  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  as  the  rivals  and  the  well-wishers  of  that  power 
had  alike  foretold  ;  yet,  taking  the  two  campaigns  in  Europe  to- 
gether and  including  the  two  in  Asia,  the  exhibition  of  milita- 
ry power  has,  upon  the  whole,  quite  equalled  the  most  eolted. 
expectations,  that  cither  fear  or  hope  could  have  suggested  be- 
forehand. On  the  other  side,  the  influence  of  the  policy  olF  ■ 
the  western  nations,  especially  Great  Britain,  in  restraining  the  . 
advances  of  Russia,  and  limiting  the  duration  and  theatre  of 
the  contest,  has  been  distinctly  visible  at  every  step ;  while  the 
facility  and  good  grace  with  which  the  Emperor  accommodated 
his  ])roceedings  to  the  successive  and  not  always  perfectly  rea- 
sonable or  consistent  demands  of  his  anxious  allies,  and  the 
moderate  conditions  on  which  he  has  granted  another  term  of 
national  existence  to  an  enemy  completely  at  his  mercy, 
evince  a  spirit  of  generosity,  good  faith,  and,  we  may  add, 
good  policy,  as  commendable  as  it  is  uncommon  in  the  coun- 
cils of  governments,  especially  of  the  form  and  character  of 
that  of  Russia.    The  resistance  of  the  Turks,  although  at  the 
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first  moment  somewhat  obstinate,  turned  out,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  as  feeble  and  as  badly  directed  as  there  was  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be,  from  the  well-known  decrepitude 
of  that  ruined  and  tottering  empire.  The  terms  of  the  peace, 
were  dictated,  as  wc  have  just  remarked,  in  a  spirit  of  mode- 
ration towards  Turkey,  and  good  faith  towards  the  other  pow- 
ers ;  but  are  yet  decidedly  favorable  to  the  future^advaDcement 
of  Russia ; — a  great  deal  more  so,  probably,  than  if  they  bad 
evinced,  and  for  the  moment  gratified,  the  most  inordinate  and 
grasping  ambition.  The  general  result  places  in  strong  relief  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  belligerents,  and  completely  settles 
the  question,  already  free  from  doubt  in  the  minds  of  roost  ju- 
dicious men,  of  the  military  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the 
southeast  of  Europe,  and  indirectly,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, over  the  whole  continent. 

This  result,  while  it  involves  consequences  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  western  nations  of  the  old  world,  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  The  state  of  the  international 
relations  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  constitutes  regu- 
larly one  of  the  principal  elements  to  be  taken  into  view  in 
making  up  an  opinion  on  our  own  foreign  policy ;  and  it  is  of 
high  moment  lliat  our  statesmen,  and  the  public  at  large, 
should  possess  correct  information  respecting  the  changes  that 
successively  occur  in  the  nature  of  these  relations.  We  there- 
fore venture  to  hope,  that  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  de- 
viating too  far  from  the  line  of  observation,  which  seems  to  be 
naturally  marked  out  for  an  American  Journal,  by  ofiering  a 
few  bints  on  this  subject.  We  shall  first  briefly  notice,  chiefly 
under  a  political  point  of  view,  some  of  the  events  of  tlie  war, 
and  shall  then  indulge  in  a  few  conjectures  on  its  probable  ef- 
fects upon  tlie  political  situation  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
The  general  object  of  our  remarks  will  be  to  develope  and 
•ubstantiate  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

We  must  here  premise,  that,  in  our  opinion,  as  we  have  al- 
ready in  fact  intimated,  die  result  of  the  war,  while  it  has  beed 
highly  agreeable  to  the  policy  of  Russia,  is  also  conformable 
to  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  civilization  and  humanity 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  seen  at  times,  with  surprise, 
the  idea  thrown  out  in  some  of  our  most  respectable  jourfiab, 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Turks  in  this  struggle,  because  the  Russians  had 
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carried  the  war,  so  wantonly  provoked  by  the  former,  back  in- 
to iheir  territory.  With  all  our  respect  for  the  writers  alluded 
to,  we  cannot  but  think  that  ihey  hare  mislaken  the  feelings  of 
the  peoj)le  on  the  point  in  qnestion.  If  indeed  they  merely 
mean  by  sympathy  the  seniiment  of  commiseration  which  natu- 
rally springs  up  in  the  mind,  at  [he  view  of  a  fellow-being  in  a 
stale  of  silvering,  however  obviously  (he  result  of  his  own 
fault  or  crime,  there  can  of  course  be  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  term  in  this  connexion.  But  if,  as  seems  more  prob- 
able, it  be  imended  to  convey  the  impression,  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  on  the  pan  of  Russia,  in  invading  the  territo- 
ry of  the  Ottoman  empire  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  satis- 
faction for  the  manifold  injuries  and  insults  which  she  bad  re- 
ceived from  that  power  during  the  series  of  years  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  treaty,  or  that  there  has  been  any  exhi- 
bition of  an  overbearing  spirit  in  her  deportment  during  the 
course  of  ibe  war,  or  of  the  negotiations  that  preceded  and 
terminated  it,  we  must,  for  our  part  at  least,  dissent  entirely 
from  the  opinion.  So  far  indeed  are  we  from  taking  this  view 
of  the  subject,  thai  we  consider  the  Russian  government  as 
having  shown  a  reluctance  to  enter  on  the  war,  and  an  anxiety 
to  employ  every  possible  method  for  escaping  from  il,  which, 
in  a  weaker  power,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  actually 
dishotiorahle,  which  unquestionably  contributed  to  raise  the 
pretensions  and  increase  the  insolence  of  the  Turks,  and  which 
noUiing  but  the  extreme  delicacy  of  ibe  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  would  have  at  all 
justified.  There  cannot  he  a  doubt,  that  the  reckless  levity 
with  which  the  Turks  broke  the  treaty  of  Akerman,  before  the 
ink  with  which  they  had  signed  it  was  fairly  dry,  and  the  con* 
temptuous  frankness  witli  which  they  avowed,  in  their  officwl 
maoifesto,  that  they  signed  il  merely  to  gain  lime  and  a|SN 
reach  the  Russians,  were  the  effect  of  the  long  delay  and  Bn- 
erampled  patience  exhibited  by  the  latter  during  the  negotia- 
tions, and  which  the  Turks,  whose  vocabulary  contains  no 
expression  for  such  ideas  as  those  of  good  faidi  and  good  poli- 
cy, could  only  aiuibute  to  bodily  fear.  The  people  of  the 
United  Stales  know  how  to  commiserate  the  distress,  which  the 
comparatively  innocent  population  of  Turkey  must  have  suf- 
fered in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  their  territory,  however 
rightful  in  itself,  and  however  moderately  and  judiciously  con- 
ducted ;  as  they  nould  commiserate  the  innocent  and  suffering 
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connexions  of  a  pirate,  who  was  sentenced  by  the  laws  of  his 
country  to  expiate  a  life  of  cruelty  and  horror  oa  the   gibbet. 
It  is  the  lot  of  liiiinanity,  that  the  innocent  must  suffer,  to  a 
certain   extent,   for  the   crimes  of  tlie  suiliy  ;  but  as  respects 
the  present  case  it  muf-t  be  recollected,  tliat  llie  body  of  the  peo- 
ple are  not,  in  any  country,  entirely  innocent  of  the   faults  of 
their  rulers,  since  the  character  of  tiie  &:overnment  is,  after  all, 
only  an  expression  of  that  of  the  community.   Ferocious  and  un- 
principled rulers  are  the  natural  product,  as  they  are   the  ap- 
f)ropriate  punishment  of  a  vicious  and  savaze  state   of  society, 
ike  that  which  exists  in  Turkey.    For  ourselves  we  must  own, 
that  our  sympathy  is  not  particularly  lively  with  the  distress  of 
a  population,  which  could  tolerate  in  its  sovemmeut  such  pro- 
ceedings as  the  execution  of  the  Greek  patriarchs  and    bisiiops 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  the  massacre  of  the 
Janissaries,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Armenians;  and  which  took 
a  part  itself  in  the  diabolical  scenes  that  disgraced  the  market- 
place at  Constantinople,  when  the  women  of  the  Orst  Greek 
fannlies  \\!ere   publicly  exposed  to  violation   on   the   murder- 
ed  bodies  of  their   iuisbands  and  fathers,  at  the  rate   of  two 
piastres  a  head.     Wliatever  natural  regret  we  may  feel  at  the 
sufferings  of  a  population,   savage   enough  to  concur  in  such 
horrors  as  these,  or  brutal  and  degraded  enough  to  acquiesce 
in  the  perpetration  of  them  by  their  rulers,  the  wishes   of  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  civilization  must  surely  be  in  favor  of 
the  success  of  a   power,   which   undertakes  to  teach   such  a 
people  by  the  application   of  mere   force,  the  only  argument 
they  can  or  do  understand,  some  respect   for  the   rishls  and 
feelings  of  others.     The  President  of  the  United  Slates  takes 
a  more  correct  view  of  the  subject  in  his  late  message  to  Con- 
gress,  where,  while  he  expresses  ratlier  more   sympathy   with 
the  suffering?  of  the  Turks,  than  he  would  perhaps  be  warranted 
in  doing  by  the  actual  feelings  of  the  peo|>le,  he  nevertheless  an- 
ticipates that  the  result  of  the   war  will   be  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  civilization  and  the  progress  of  himian  happiness.      It 
would  show  a  very  puerile  sort  of  weakness  to  suppose,  that  a 
powerful  government,  like  that  of  Russia,  is  to  pocket  every  spe- 
cies of  injury  and  outrage  from  a  feeble,  semi-barbarous  state,  and 
not  seek  redress  in  the  only  practicable  way,  for  fear  of  inflict- 
ing on  the  individuals  composing  that  state  the  evils  inseparable 
from  invasion.     The  respectable  editors,   who  represent  the 
Russians  as  hostile  aggressors,  express,  on  our  view  of  the  case. 
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not  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people,  but  those  of  the 
Briti-sh  |)ohllcians,  wliich  ihey  have  unconsciously  imbibed  from 
reiulini;  the  accounlsof  llie  war,  and  the  neu;olialions  wliich  pre- 
ceded and  lenninaled  it,  chiefly  in  the  British  newspapers,  ac- 
companied witji  commentaries  dictated  by  a  natural  jealousy  of 
Russia.  The  truth  is  (at  least  as  we  apprehend  the  subject), 
that  the  friends  of  humanity  feel  no  other  regret  on  the  occasioQ 
of  tliis  war  and  its  close,  excepting  that  the  complicated  charac- 
ter of  the  relations  between  the  great  powers  of  Europe  prevent- 
ed them  from  improving  the  present  opportunity  for  effecting,  in 
concert,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  ex- 
pelling for  ever,  from  civilized  Europe,  the  horde  of  ruthless 
barbarians  who  have  so  long  brooded  like  a  night-mare  over  one 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  her  territory.  When  we  recollect 
that  another  week's  march,  which  there  was  nothing  to  impede, 
would  iiave  brought  the  Russian  army  to  Constantinople,  and 
that  the  mere  fact  of  their  presence  there  would  have  drivea 
back  the  Ottomans  into  their  native  Scythian  deserts,  and  re- 
stored to  the  influence  of  civilization  and  Christianity  the  de- 
lightful regions  that  embosom  the  Mediterranean,  the  ancient 
seats  of  all  our  art,  science,  and  religion,  and  which  would  be- 
come again,  under  these  circumstances,  as  they  were  of  old, 
the  garden  of  the  world,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are  under 
their  present  masters,  given  up  to  desolation,  and,  substantially, 
no  better  than  the  pestilential  haunts  of  a  sort  of  privileged  pi- 
rates ; — when  wc  recollect  this,  we  certainly  do  feel  some  re- 
gret that  the  immediate  results  of  the  war  had  not  been  of  a 
more  complete  and  decisive  character. 

Such,  we  repeat,  is  the  point  to  which  the  only  regret  we 
have  on  this  occasion  is  almost  exclusively  directed.  But 
while  we  could  have  wished,  for  these  reasons,  that  the  results 
of  the  war  had  been  different,  we  are  not  disposed  to  impute 
blame  to  any  one  because  they  have  not  been  so.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  the  considerations,  which  operated  in  giving 
them  their  present  form,  are  on  all  sides  just  and  weighty.  The 
aj)prcliensions  entertained  by  the  western  nations  of  the  pro- 
digious and  constantly  progressive  power  of  Russia,  are  per- 
fectly well-founded,  nor  do  they  necessarily  imply  any  injurious 
suspicions  of  the  intentions  of  the  present  Emperor,  but  simply 
a  correct  notion  of  the  ordinary  course  and  motives  of  human 
action.  It  was  natural  and  proper  for  these  nations  to  endeav- 
or to  restrict  as  much  as  possible  the  furtlier  advancement  of 
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Russian  influence,  ^vhich  must,  at  all  events,  result  from  the 
late  stnieirle;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Emperor,  out  of  compliment  to  their  apprehensions, 
arrested  liis  progress  in  the  full  tide  of  victory  over  an  eneinj 
who  had  no  right,  on  his  own  account,  to  claim  or  expect  the 
least  consideration,  was  a  strong  proof,  not  only  of  ruoderatioo 
and  g(X)d  policy,  but  of  really  noble  and  generous  feelings.  It 
was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  great  European 
powers  should  tenninate,  in  an  amicable  way,  the  territorial 
arrangements  which  would  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  a 
concerted  and,  of  course,  successful  attack  by  them  all  on  the 
Porte ;  and  it  was  better  for  all  parties,  probably  in  the  end  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  the  one  which  has  exhibited  the 
highest  degree  of  magnanimity  on  the  occasion,  that  tlie  Turk- 
ish empire  should  be  left  to  crumble  to  pieces  by  an  interaal 
process  of  decay,  and  that  its  territory  sliould  distribute  itself 
to  future  occupants,  in  such  a  way  as  the  force  of  circum- 
stances may  determine. 

Without,  however,  dwelling  any  further  on  these  prelimiDaiy 
considerations,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  events  of  the  war,  and  on  the  negotiations  that  terminated 
and  preceded  it.  As  respects  the  latter,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  stronger  example  of  the  utter  inefficacy  of  mere  dipk>» 
macy,  however  ably  conducted,  and,  indeed,  as  such,  success- 
ful, for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  accomplishing  important  political  objects.  The  negotiation 
which  immediately  preceded  the  war  was  planned  and  con- 
ducted, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  ablest  minister 
who  has  appeared  in  that  kingdom  for  half  a  century  past ;  and 
he  succeeded  in  completing  his  arrangements  probably  to  his 
own  entire  satisfaction.  He  obtained  the  signature  or  appro- 
bation of  all  the  princi))al  powers  to  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
London,  by  the  effect  of  which  he  intended,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  cooperating  with  Russia  for  the  emancipation  of 
Greece,  to  hold  the  former  in  leading-strings,  sustain  Turkey, 
compel  the  Greeks  to  be  content  with  a  qualified  indepen- 
dence, and  especially  remove  all  danger  of  war.  Such  were 
the  objects  of  these  diplomatic  conventions ;  but  so  far  were 
they  from  answering  the  expectations  of  their  authors,  that  diey 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  direct  and  immediate  moving 
cause  of  the  whole  series  of  untoward  events  that  followed 
them — the  battle  of  Navarino— the  war  between  Turkey  and 
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Russia — the  virtual  destruction  of  the  Toriner  empire,  and  the 
complele  independence  of  Greece,  The  false  and  unnatural 
position  in  which  tiie  naval  commanders  of  the  allies  in  Uie 
Mediterranean  were  pldcecl  hy  the  iruuly  of  London,  produced 
ibe  encounter  of  the  two  hostile  fleets;  and  thus,  by  a  kind  of 
inexplicable  fatality,  led  Grent  Brilain  herself  lo  inflict  upon 
ber  '  ancient  ally '  a  bloiv,  second  only  in  severity  to  thai  which 
has  since  been  given  by  the  Rnssian  invasion.  The  battle  of 
Navarino  again,  which  could  only  have  appeared  lo  the  Turks, 
unskilled  as  they  are  in  llie  refuiements  of  European  casuistry, 
an  act  of  open,  unprovoked,  and  even  treacherous  hostility, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  itself,  and  all  its  political 
results.  The  very  measures  fthich  were  intended  lo  avert  the 
danger  of  collision,  not  only  determined  or,  at  least,  precipitated 
this  occurrence,  but  created  at  the  same  time,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,  a  most  powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  the 
parly  which  their  authors  were  anxious  to  bind  down  and  crip- 
ple in  every  possible  way.  Thus  terminated  this  unharmo- 
nious  concert,  which  was  destined,  so  much  against  the  wishes 
and  intentions  of  its  composers,  to  serve  as  an  overture  to  the 
great  work  which  bas  since  been  executed  with  such  decisive 
success;  and  ibus  commenced  the  war. 

This  war  had  long  been  looked  to,  by  the  western  powers  of 
Europe,  with  a  sort  of  breathless  anxiety,  which  has  been  fully 
justified  by  the  event,  but  which  was  mingled  at  the  time  with 
many  grains  of  encouraging  uncertainty,  and  even  flattering 
hope.  The  extraordinary  display  of  military  power  which  bad 
been  made  by  Russia,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Napoleon, 
had  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind,  which  had  been 
recently  refreshed  and  enlivened  hy  the  rapid  and  brilliant 
success  of  the  invasion  of  Persia.  These  positive  results,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  vast  materials  of  power  which  are  ob- 
viously at  the  disposal  of  Russia,  had  already,  in  the  minds  of 
many  judicious  statesmen,  seided  the  (|ueBlion  of  the  military 
preponderance  of  lliat  empire  thronghoul  Europe.  Others, 
whose  interest  was  engaged  on  the  other  side,  were  still  willing 
to  be  skeptical.  The  victory  over  Bonaparte  had  been  achiev- 
ed in  concurrence  with  powerful  allies,  under  the  direction,  in 
part,  of  a  British  general,  and  liirougliout  wiili  the  aid  of  Brit- 
ish gold.  Persia  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  natne,  loo  feeble 
and  decrepit  to  lest  the  power  or  increase  the  glory  of  any 
conqueror.     The  Turks,  on  the   other  hand,  were  known  to 
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6eht  with  obstinacy,  especially  behind  entrenchnnents.  The 
Sultan  was  an  enerzetic  and  remorseless  tyrant,  much  superior 
to  the  common  run  of  liis  predecessors,  and  well- fitted  to  give 
a  tone  to  the  spirit  of  his  barbarous  soldiery.  It  was  not  im- 
probable that  the  war  mizht  turn  out  a  tedious  and  fatisuin; 
one,  while  the  Russian  finances,  on  the  other  hand,  howerer 
improved  by  the  indemnity  they  had  just  received  from  Persia, 
were  supposed  to  be  decidedly  unequal  to  the  expenses  of  such 
a  struszle.  Such  were  the  views  which  were  entertained  by 
many  politicians  whose  interest  was  opjvosed  to  that  of  Rus- 
sia, and  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  proceedings  of  the  al- 
lies after  the  opening  of  the  war.  Disappointed  in  their  eflbrts 
to  avert  it,  and  unwilling,  at  the  same  time,  to  encounter  the 
hazard  attending  a  more  decisive  course,  they  resolved  to  tem- 
porize and  leave  something  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  'Ad 
expensive  and  doubtful  campaign  would  be  a  stronger  argu- 
ment with  Russia  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  easy  terms, 
than  any  which  they  could  urge  in  the  form  of  diplomatic  ad- 
dress. The  Danube  and  the  Balkan  were  not  to  be  carried 
by  a  coup-de-main ;  and  supposing  the  iiighest  expectations  of 
the  efTicicncy  of  the  army  to  be  realized,  the  allies  would  still 
be  as  well  situated  for  a  decisive  intervention  in  favor  of  Tur- 
key at  the  opening  of  tlie  second  campaign,  as  they  were  at 
that  of  the  first.  It  was  concluded,  therefore,  to  allow  the  Em- 
peror to  try  his  fortune.  If  lie  failed  at  the  first  onset,  the 
Gordian  knot  of  policy  would  naturally  be  untied  by  the  mere 
progress  of  events;  if  he  succeeded  so  as  to  become  too  danger- 
ous, they  were  always  in  season  to  cut  it  with  the  sword. 

The  only  positive  check  which  they  attempted  to  impose 
upon  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms,  was,  that  of  ens^aging 
the  Emperor  to  consent  that  he  would  observe  a  neutrality  in 
the  Mediterranean  while  he  was  actively  at  war  upon  the  Dan- 
ube. The  arrangement  on  this  head  was  announced  by  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  high  importance,  and  wears  upon  its  face 
the  apparent  stamp  of  British  origin.  It  is  said,  however,  by 
some  to  have  been  adopted  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
French  cabinet,  and  rather  against  the  inclination  of  England 
as  well  as  Russia.  However  this  may  be,  as  respects  the  fact, 
we  incline  to  doubt  whether  the  two  governments  or  their 
apologists  will  hereafter  contend  very  earnestly  for  the  author- 
ship of  the  measure,  which  really  seems  to  have  done  but  litde 
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haaoT  to  ihe  diplomacy  of  eiiher.  It  was,  id  the  first  place, 
absurd  in  itself;  secondly,  of  loo  feeble  a  character  to  affect, 
in  any  great  degree,  ilie  results  of  llie  campaign  ;  and  lliirdly, 
by  openly  evincing  a  continued  jealousy  of  Russia,  it  tended, 
on  tlie  whole,  lo  embitter  llie  general  relations  of  the  parties  to 
tiiB  treaty.  Tbe  Emperor  probably  gave  liis  assent,  in  the 
first  instance,  under  the  idea  that  the  concession  was  uf  litlle  or 
no  consequence;  and  when  he  found  the  war  proceed  rather 
more  heavily  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  lliouglit  that  the 
blockade  of  the  Dardanelles  would  serve  a  useful  purpose,  he 
made  no  scruple  of  whhdrawing  a  promise  which  he  doubtless 
looked  upon  as  given  without  comideration,  and,  iherefore, 
substantially  null.  The  good  grace  with  which  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England  deemed  it  convenient  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  unexpected  change  of  purpose,  formed  a  pleas- 
ant commentary  on  the  air  of  salisfaciion  with  which  the 
original  concession  had  been  announced.  The  Russian  Ad- 
miral accordingly  declared  the  Dardanelles  lo  be  in  a  stale  of 
blockade,  and  forgelling,  at  the  moment,  the  liberal  principles 
trhich  have  always  been  maintained  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
subject  of  neutral  rights  at  sea,  extended  the  restriction  a  little 
farther  than  a  fair  construction  of  the  law  of  nations  would  per- 
haps justify.  It  was  edifying  and  satisfactory  lb  see  whh  what 
zeal  Great  Britain,  now  one  of  the  neutral  |>owers,  esjKiused 
the  cBusti  of  thai  respectable  but  generally  very  ill-used  fra- 
ternity. No  longer  ambitious  of  Ihe  sort  of  glory  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  our  law  authorities,  she  reaped  during  the 
preceding  war,  by  inierpreiing  the  law  of  nations  wholly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  belligerent,  and  against  the  neutral,  she  now,  to  use 
a  French  idiom,  abounded  in  the  other  tetue,  and  with  perfect 
sang  froid,  claimed  of  Russia  the  same  privileges  which  she 
had,  for  a  series  of  years,  so  resolutely  refused  to  us.  The 
defence  of  neutral  rights,  which  Lord  Siowell  is  understood  to 
have  written  on  this  occasion,  in  tbe  favor  of  a  diplomatic  des- 
patch, would  doubtless  compare  very  well,  in  point  of  style  and 
argument,  with  the  plea  for  belligerent  pretensions,  which  Sir 
William  Scott  drew  up  in  the  year  1812,  in  answer  to  our  de- 
claration of  Wiir ;  and  the  publication  of  the  former  is  anxiously 
expected  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  discussions. 
In  tbe  mean  time,  it  appears  to  have  had  its  efiect  with  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  finding  himself  thus  driven  back  by 
Great  Britaia  herself  to  the  old  ground  of  the  Armed  Neutrali- 
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ty,  yielded,  in  his  turn,  with  much  apparent  complacency  to 
the  very  consistent  and  modest  request  of  that  power,  dis- 
avowed his  Admiral,  and  limited  the  blockade  to  the  entry  of 
the  Dardanelles. 

While  this  diplomatic  by-piay  was  going  on  behind  the  cur- 
tain, the  war  opened,  and  brought  to  the  test  of  experimeot 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  interested  parties,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  world.  The  course  of  events,  during  the  first  cam- 
paign, viewed  as  it  was  through  the  medium  of  highly  raised 
expectations,  appeared  to  many  to  be  of  a  doubtful  if  not  de- 
cidedly unfavorable  character,  but  was  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
better  fitted  than  any  other  to  secure  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  Russian  arms.  A  decided  failure  would  probably  have 
induced  the  Emperor  (such,  at  least,  was  the  calculation  of  the 
allies)  to  agree  to  peace  on  very  easy  terms.  A  more  tri- 
yumphant  progress  at  the  outset,  by  confirming  the  worst  a[>- 
prehensions  of  the  allies,  might  have  caused  them  to  interfere  io 
such  a  way  as  would  have  brought  the  war  to  a  close,  and 
prevented  the  complete  developement  of  power  on  the  part  of 
Kussia  that  has  since  been  exhibited.  The  advantages  which 
were  actually  gained,  while  they  were  substantial  enough  to 
encourage  the  Russians  to  persevere,  were  still  sufficiently 
moderate  to  quiet,  in  a  great  measure,  the  alarm  of  the  allies. 
The  latter  began  once  more  to  breathe  freely,  and  felt  tliem- 
selves  relieved  from  the  terrors  that  had  haunted  their  imagina- 
tions, without  interruption,  for  fifteen  years.  If  the  Danube 
and  Varna,  trifling  obstacles  compared  with  those  that  remain- 
ed behind,  cost  such  sacrifices,  it  was  of  course  impossible  that 
Shumla  and  the  Balkan  should  be  carried  without  an  arduous 
and  protracted  efibrt.  They  had,  therefore,  ample  time  be- 
fore them  in  which  to  deliberate  and  act  at  leisure.  Far 
from  making  haste  to  interfere  and  terminate  the  war,  tliey 
rather  deemed  it  the  dictate  of  good  policy  to  allow  the  Auto- 
crat to  waste,  in  fruitless  attempts  upon  the  impregnable  bar- 
rier of  Turkey,  the  resources  that  tnight  be  more  dangerous,  if 
they  should  ever  be  employed  in  a  different  direction.  The 
prestigCy  tliat  bad  for  some  time  past  been  attached  to  the  name 
of  Russia,  was  now,  in  their  opinion,  dispelled  ;  and  even  if 
the  success  of  another  campaign  should,  in  some  degree,  re- 
deem the  failure  of  the  first,  there  was  no  moral  possibility  that 
it  could  be  so  rapid  and  decisive  as  to  prevent  them  from  in- 
terfering, at  any  moment,  in  the  character  of  armed  mediators, 
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and  dictating  to  both  parties  a  safe  peace.  Little  or  no  effort 
was,  therefore,  made  by  the  allies,  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  campaigns  to  reconcile  the  belligerent  parties.  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  continued  to  profess  the  same  moderate  inten* 
tions  as  before,  and  made,  in  the  course  of  tlie  winter,  drrect 
overtures  to  the  Porte.  But  the  same  circumstances  which 
had  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  the  allies,  had,  of  course,  in- 
creased the  arrogance  of  the  Ottomans,  who  began  to  feel  as  if 
they  had  already  advanced  half  way  on  the  road  to  Moscow, 
and  rejected  with  contempt  tlie  idea  of  negotiation. 

Under  such  auspices  commenced  the  second  campaigOi 
which  was  destined  to  disappoint  so  completely  all  the  calcu- 
lations that  had  been  formed  upon  the  first.  It  does  not  be- 
long to  our  purpose  to  examine  minutely  the  events  of  either, 
under  a  military  point  of  view,  or  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
causes  of  the  great  difference  between  their  respective  results. 
Almost  the  only  important  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties,  was  that  which  took  place  in  the  person  of  tlie  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  main  Russian  army ;  and  it  is  not  very 
difficult,  even  for  unpractised  eyes,  to  trace  the  successes 
which  distinguished  the  opening  of  tlie  second  campaign,  and, 
apparently,  decided  its  character,  to  skilful  combinations  rather 
than  any  accidental  advantage.  It  is  highly  probable,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  the  fortunate  appointment  of  General  Die- 
bitsch,  as  the  successor  of  Wittgenstein,  that  gave  the  war  a 
new  turn.  We  may  remark,  in  general,  that  whenever  there 
occurs  a  rapid  and  brilliant  movement  in  business  of  any  kind, 
it  is  owing  to  the  accidental  presence  of  the  right  man,  at  the 
right  time  and  place, — a  thing  of  rare  and  difficult  occurrence; 
since,  in  the  ordinary  slow  and  encumbered  march  of  humaa 
affairs,  genius  too  often  fails  to  produce  effect  for  want  of  op- 
portunity, and  opportunities,  on  the,  other  hand,  are  too  often 
lost  for  want  of  sense  to  see,  and  talent  to  improve  them.  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,  and  to  whatever  cause  we  may  at- 
tribute the  change  in  the  character  of  the  war,  certain  it  is,  that 
it  was  complete  and  decisive.  One  of  the  circumstances  that 
concurred  in  producing  it,  was  the  headstrong  confidence  of 
the  Turks,  who  now  began  to  despise  the  Russians  as  much 
as  they  had  hitherto  feared  them  ;  and,  by  rashly  sallying  from 
behind  their  entrenchments,  and  taking  the  chances  of  battle  in 
open  field,  to  which  their  tactics  are  known  to  be  unequal,  ex- 
posed themselves  to  almost  certain  distructioo,  and  gave  the 
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enemy'a  complete  and  easy  victor}'.     Scarcely  had  the  account 
of  the  first  success,  which  did  not  at  the  moment  appear  to  be 
of  the  iiighest  importance,  circulated  through  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, when  fresh  couriers,  following  hard  upon  each  other's 
heels,  announced,  in  rapid  succession,  the  actual  passage  of 
the  impassable  Balkan,  the  taking  of  Adrianople  wiiiiout  re- 
sistance, the  advance  of  the  Russian  troops  on  Constantinople 
and  the  Dardanelles,  in  a  word,  the  utter  rout  and  ruin  of  the 
Turkish  army.     In  the  mean  time  the  Asiatic  division  of  the 
Russian  power  under  General  Paskevitch  was  pushing  forward 
in  a  career  of  conquest,  less  decisive,  perhaps,  as  respects  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  war,  but  not  less  brilliant  in  itself, 
and  scarcely  less  important  in  its  ultimate  results,  than  the 
progress  of  the  main  army.     The  close  of  the  war  realized  or 
surpassed  the  highest  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  Russian  arms,  and  which  the  character  of 
the  preceding  campaign  had  partly  disappointed.     It  brought 
to  mind  some  of  the  rapid  achievements  of  Bonaparte,  while 
yet  in  the  freshness  of  his  youthful  genius. '    It  was  now  too 
late  for  the  allies  to  think  of  interfering,  for  the  purpose  of 
dictating,  or  even   materially  modifying  the  terms  of  peace* 
Indeed  there  had  not  even  been  time,  since  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  war,  for  them  to  agree  among  themselves  up- 
on a  new  system  of  policy,  and  despatch  the  corresponding 
instructions  to  their  ambassadors  at  Constantinople.  If  tiiere  had 
been,  an  attempt  to  interpose  with  violence,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, would  have  rather  promoted,  than  obstructed,  the  views 
of  Russia  (supposing  them  to  be  directed  towards  political  ag- 
grandizement and  the    acquisition  of  territory),   as  it  would 
have  released  the  Emperor  from  his  engagements  to  the  allies, 
and  left  him   at  full  liberty  to  retain,  at  discretion,  any  or  aU 
the  conquests,  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  prevent  him 
from  making.     It  only  remained  for  the  ambassadors,  destitute 
as  they  probably  were  of  specific  instructions,  to  save  appear- 
ances by  coming  forward  in  the  character  of  formal  mediators, 
and  acting  as  the  instruments,  through  which  Russia  might  dic- 
tate peace  on  her  own  terms.     This  part  was  quite  a  different 
one  Irom  that  which  the  representatives  of  the  same  powers  had 
generally  played  in  tlie  affairs  of  Europe  down  to  the   period 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  but  it  was  the  best  now  left  at  their 
disposal,  and  they  accordingly  undertook  and  went  through  it 
in  a  very  becoming  manner. 
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The  conditions  of  peace  savor,  pretty  strongly,  of  the  cir^ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  concluded.  The  opening  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  trade,  not  only  of  Russia,  but  of  all  oth-* 
er  nations,  was  a  demand,  which,  though  conceived  in  a  high 
and  generous  spirit,  could  not  have  been  even  proposed^  ex- 
cepting to  a  completely  prostrate  enemy.  The  privileges  se- 
cured to  the  Russian  residents  in  Turkey,  again,  are  hardly 
consistent  with  the  formal  independence  of  the  latter  power. 
The  emancipation  of  Greece,  according  to  the  treaty  of  July, 
1826,  was  a  matter  ostensibly  foreign  to  the  causes  of  war, 
and  which,  in  form  at  least,  could  not  regularly  be  included 
among  the  conditions  of  peace.  But  ahhough  in  this,  and  per- 
haps some  other  points,  the  treaty  evidently  bore  the  marks  of 
a  law  dictated  by  an  acknowledged  superior,  its  terms  were, 
nevertheless,  in  our  opinion,  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  really  moderate  spirit  on  the  part  of  Russia.  It 
should  be  recollected,  that  this  was  a  contest  between  a  civil- 
ized and  a  semi-barbarous  government,  and  that,  after  the  re- 
peated breaches  of  faith,  and,  finally,  open  and  official  avowals 
of  falsehood  by  that  government,  it  would  have  argued  imbe- 
cility, rather  than  honesty,  to  put  the  least  confidence  in  its 
assurances  or  engagements.  The  only  way  to  protect  the 
subjects  and  property  of  Russia  from  aggression  was  to  place 
the  Turks  under  an  absolute  physical  incapacity  of  injuring 
them  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Russian 
general,  in  drawing  up  the  conditions  of  peace,  to  approach 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  this  point.  If  we  compare  them,  not 
with  those  which  are  commonly  agreed  upon  at  the  close  of 
the  wars  between  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  but  with 
those  which  Russia  had  it  in  her  power  to  dictate,  or  with 
those  which  the  Sultan  would  unquestionably  have  dictated, 
had  he  found  himself  with  a  victorious  army  at  the  gates  of 
Moscow  or  St  Petersburg,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider them  as  excessively  severe.  The  probability  in  fact  is, 
that,  instead  of  being  too  severe,  they  will  prove,  on  experi- 
ment, to  have  been  too  lenient;  that  the  Turks  will  abuse  the 
little  latitude  that  is  left  to  them  in  such  a  way,  as  to  show, 
that,  little  as  it  is,  it  is  yet  too  much  ;  and  that  future  difficul- 
ties will  arise  on  this  account,  which  will  render  it  necessary 
for  Russia,  before  the  relation  of  the  two  powers  as  indepen- 
dent states  shall  finally  cease,  to  bring  it  still  more  nearly,  on 
the  part  of  Turkey,  to  that  of  actual  subjection,  than  it  is  now. 
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Such,  however,  has  been,  on  a  general  view,  the  progress 
of  this  brief,  but  important  war,  and  of  the  negotiations  which 
preceded  and  terminated  it.     We  have  no  disposition  to  exag- 
gerate the  power  of  Russia,  or  to  present  the  policy  of  her 
government  under  a  too  favorable  point  of  view  ;  but  our  im- 
pression, from  a  review  of  these  transactions,  certainly  is,  that 
they  have  tended,  very  evidently,  to  augment  the  influence 
and  exah  the  reputation  of  this  already  colossal  state.     The 
display  of  military  power  and  talent  has  been,  upon  the  whole, 
taking  into  view  at  once  the  two  campaigns  and  the  two   divi- 
sions of  the  army,    as  brilliant  and  decisive   as  could   have 
been  expected,  or  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  perhaps 
have  rendered   possible  that  it  should  be.     Unassisted  by  any 
active  ally,  and  embarrassed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  policy  of 
bis  passive  ones,  the  Emperor  has  advanced  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object  with  the  same  firmness,  which  his  predeces- 
sor had  exhibited  when  backed  by  the  armies  of  the  Continent 
and  the  treasures  of  England,  and  has  come  out  of  the  war 
with  equally  triumphant  success.     The  two  leading  generals, 
Diebitsch  and  Paskevitch,  both  native  Russians,  have  dooe 
great  credit  to  themselves  and  their  country  ;  and,  as  far  as  a 
high  military  reputation  can  be  established  in  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns upon  a  rather  limited  theatre,  have  placed  their  names 
upon  a  level  with  those  of  the  great  commanders  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.    What  is  of  still  more  importance,  perhaps, 
in  estimating  the  character  and  influence  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, the  political  transactions  connected  with   and  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war, — although  throughout  exceedingly  delicate 
and  important, — have  been  managed  with  extraordinary  ability. 
Disclaiming  as  before  any  inclination  to  exaggerate,  w*e  can 
yet  say,  with  perfect  truth,  that,  in  our  opinion,  Russia  has  ex- 
hibited nearly  as  great  a  superiority  over  the  allies  in  the  cabi- 
net, as  she  certainly  has  over  the  Turks  in  the  field  of  battle. 
On  the  Russian  side,  the  tone  of  discussion,  while  it  has  evinced 
at  least  an  equal  degree  of  sagacity  and  skill  in  the  nego- 
tiators, has  been  throughout  more  firm,  manly,  and  consistent, 
than  on  the  other.      The  treaty  of  the  sixdi  of  July,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  all  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  al- 
lies, though  doubdess  arranged  by  Mr  Canning  with  patriotic 
intentions,  wore  on  the  face  of  it  the  appearance,  if  not  of  ac- 
tual insincerity,  at  least  of  a  tortuous  policy,  which  attempts  to 
overreach  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  stabs  a  rival  iq  the 
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side,  with  an  Art  thou  well,  my  brother  ?  It  will  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  cunning,  approaching  to  fratid,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  maiily  frankness,  bordering  at  times  on  arrogance,  on  the 
other,  are  ihe  qualities  which  naturally  belong  to  the  respective 
positions  of  a  weaker  and  a  stronger  power,  when  they  come 
into  relation  with  each  other ;  and  this  we  partly  believe.  But 
at  all  events  the  facts  appear  to  be  aa  we  have  stated  them. 
If  we  come  down  to  the  lower  consideration  of  the  mere  clerk- 
ly skill  with  which  the  papers  are  drawn,  the  superiority  is 
still  on  the  same  side.  The  important  documents  which  were 
published  by  the  Russian  cabinet,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  are  written  whh  great  ability  and  discretion.  They 
are  attributed  to  Count  Matusevitch,  a  young  Polish  nobleman, 
educated  at  the  Polytechnic  school  at  Paris,  who  was  attached 
to  Ihe  department  of  foreign  affairs  at  St  Petersburg  previ- 
ously to  the  war,  and  has  since  been  employed  as  a  special 
diplomniic  agent  at  London,  They  certainly  do  great  honor 
(o  their  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been ;  and  aliliough 
emanating  from  a  government  which  places  the  essence  of  ad- 
ministrative talent  in  action,  rather  than  talking,  would  by  no 
means  discredit  the  more  experienced  diplomacy  of  westera 
Europe  or  the  logocracy  of  our  own  dear  country. 

We  proceed,  in  pursuance  of  Ihe  plan  proposed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  respecting 
Ihe  influence  of  the  events  upon  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
commented,  on  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  political 
world.  This  influence  is  obviously  of  high  and  lasting  im- 
portance. The  direct  and  immediate  results  of  the  war  ap- 
pear to  be, 

1.  The  virtual  subjection  of  the  Turkish  empire  to  the  do- 
minion of  Russia. 

2.  The  ac()uisi[ion,  by  the  same  power,  of  great  additional 
means  and  facilities  for  encouraging  commerce  and  building 
up  a  navy. 

It  is  quite  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  concluded, 
extend  the  influence  of  Russia  over  the  Turkish  empire  as 
far  as  it  could  possibly  be  carried  without  an  actual  incorpora- 
tion of  the  territory  of  ihe  laller  with  her  own  ;  that  they  are 
equivalent,  in  their  political  results,  to  such  an  incorporation; 
and  that  this  will  be,  at  no  very  distant  period,  according  to 
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the  ordinary  course  of  events,  their  natural  and  almost  Decesauurj 
consequence. 

The  Ottoman  empire  is  of  do  importance  in  the  political 
system  of  Europe,  excepting  as  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
Russia.     Now  its  efficiency  for  this  purpose  is  destroyed  by 
the  present  arrangement,  as  completely  as  if  its  very  name 
had  been  blotted  from  the  map.     In  the  latter  case,  indeed, 
the  desired  efiect  might  have  have  been  produced,  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  by  placing  the  whole  territory  under  an  inde- 
pendent Christian  government,  which,  with  the  guarantee  of 
the  allies,  and  the  influence  of  a  highly  favorable   position, 
would  have  grown  up  rapidly  into  a  very  powerful  state,  and 
been  a  much  more  effectual  check  on  the  Russian  power,  than 
Turkey  ever  has  been  or  could  possibly  be  rendered.     By 
the  present  arrangement,  the  territory  of  the  latter  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  smaller  of  which   is  to  be  placed 
under  a  formally  independent  Christian  government,  while  the 
larger  is  left  to  drag  out  a  little  longer  a  nominal  existence 
in  the  character  of  the  Ottoman  empire.     It  is  obvious,  that, 
in  this  way,  the  inefficiency  of  the  whole,  for  political  purposes, 
is  rendered  complete.     Crippled  and  humiliated  as  she  now 
is,  Turkey  will  of  course  be  incapable  hereafter  of  making 
any  vigorous  eflbrts  in  her  own  defence,  and  still  more  so  of 
giving  effectual  aid  to  any  alliance  that  may  be  formed  in  the 
west  of  Europe.     While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  Greek 
state,  from  the  limited  extent  of  its  territory,  population,  and 
resources,  will  naturally  take  its  place  in  the  class  of  second 
or  third  rate  powers,  can  have  neither  voice  in  the  debates 
nor  influence  in  the  struggles  of  those  of  the  first,  and  from  com- 
munity of  religion,  and  of  political  interest  as  an  inferior  mari- 
time power,  will  fall  of  course  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia. 
Even  this  state  of  things,  unfavorable  as  it  is  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  not  likely  to  be  per- 
manent ;  and  when  it  changes  it  can  hardly  fail  to  change  for 
the  worse.     Humiliation,  like  that  which  Turkey  has  now  sus- 
tained, is  but  a  prelude  to  complete  subjugation.     The  pride 
of  the  Ottomans,  which  has  only  been  rendered  more  sensitive 
by  the  enlire  decay  of  their  power,  will  revolt  at  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  they  are  reduced,  while  their  ignorance  and 
fanaticism  will  prevent  them  from  realizing  the  full  extent  of 
their  weakness  and  the  impossibility  of  recovery.    Under  these 
circumstances,  they  will  naturally,  we  may  almost  say  neces- 
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sarily,  violate  the  obligations  imposed  by  tiie  treaty,  and  thus 
afibrd  to  Ru3sia  the  occasion  of  requiring  of  tbem  new  iodem- 
nities  and  additional  guarantees)  uniij  their  resfiiirces  are  en- 
tirely exhausted,  and  itie  very  name  of  independence  finally 
disappears.  This  is  the  regular  progress  and  result  of  such 
relations  as  those  which  now  exist  between  the  two  countries. 
It  was  thus  thai  Rome  successively  snallowed  up  every  inde- 
pendent slate  will)  which  she  came  in  contact,  and  that  Napo- 
leon undermined  the  power,  and  finally  destroyed  the  national 
existence,  of  all  his  weaker  neighbors.  It  was  tn  the  same 
way,  that  Russia  herself  has  gradually  enlarged  her  posses- 
sions in  every  direction,  until,  from  the  somewhat  limited  in- 
land territory  that  formed  her  original  seat,  she  has  extended 
her  dominion  to  the  borders  of  every  ocean,  and  spread  it  over 
a  quarter  of  the  habitable  portion  of  the  globe.  Her  relations 
with  Turkey  have,  in  fact,  been  constantly  lending  towards 
this  catastrophe,  ever  since  her  first  appearance  under  Peter 
the  Great  as  a  European  power  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  evidence 
of  the  force  of  circumstances  in  controlling  the  Influence  of  the 
positive  combinations  dependent  on  the  human  will,  that,  al- 
though the  probability  of  such  a  result  has  been  for  a  century 
past  proclaimed  by  |>nliiical  writers,  and  distinctly  perceived 
by  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe, — althougb  the  policy  of  prevent- 
ing it  has  been  fell,  acknowledged,  and,  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, acted  on,  during  the  whole  of  that  period, — it  has,  never- 
theless, been  steadily  approaching,  until  the  occurrence  of  it 
has  at  length  become  almost  a  matter  of  certainty.  The  most 
critical  moment  in  the  history  of  these  relations  was  undoubt- 
edly that  through  which  they  have  just  passed.  Up  to  this 
period,  the  essentia]  weakness  of  the  Turkish  empire  had  not 
been  fully  manifested,  and  ii  appeared  possible,  perhaps  may 
Lave  been  so,  to  sustain  it  as  a  barrier  against  Russia.  On 
this  head  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to  indulge  in  any  illusion. 
It  is  obvious  to  all,  that  Turkey,  far  from  serving  as  the  cham- 

fion  or  ally  of  others,  is  no  longer  capable  of  defending  herself. 
t  would  have  still  been  practicable,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, by  a  vigorous  and  well  directed  concert  among  the 
great  powers,  to  substitute  a  new  creation,  a  young  Christian 
slate,  insiinct  with  a  living  principle  of  health,  vigor,  and  activity, 
instead  of  the  putrid  corpse  that  now  pollutes  the  soil  and  infects 
tl)«  air  of  the  fairest  portion  of  Christendom.  The  most  judi- 
cious of  the  speculative  writers  on  politics  hava  accordingly, 
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for  many  years  past,  counselled  the  great  powers  to  adopt  this 
course  ;  but  the  hazard  of  disturbing  so  materially  the  existing 
state  of  things  was  probably  thought  too  great  to  be  encounter- 
ed without  an  immediate  and  absolute  necessity.  The  oppor^ 
tunitv  lias  now  passed  away,  never  probably  to  return  ;  and 
nothing  remains  for  Europe,  but  to  look  on  patiently  and  see 
the  purposes  of  the  Great  Catharine  successively  accomplished, 
until  the  Russian  standard  is  finally  planted  on  the  towers  of 
the  Soraglio,  and  the  present  or  some  future  Constantine  is 
tctunlly  iMUhroned  at  Constantinople. 

Hut  without  anticipating  on  the  future,  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
)Mrt^aK)Ut  pur|>oso  to  remark,  that  the  circumstances  and  terms 
of  tho  Into  pacification  produced  all  the  efiect,  in  extending 
tho  iiilluouco  of  Russia  and  removing  the  only  barrier  to  her 
|m>^ro»!(  in  iho  S^iuth  of  Europe,  which  would  follow  from  the 
nrluttl  roiu)uo$t  and  complete  occupation  of  Turkey.  The 
t^h^r  |M:inci|^l  ro^ult  of  the  war  is,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
||k»  MO(|ui»iiion  by  Russia  of  great  additional  means  and  facili- 
(ii>m  Iv^r  oiuxniraging  commerce  and  building  up  a  navy.     The 

IMoiiWi  freedom   and  security,  with  which  the  trade  to  the 
lIlMek  Sea  will  now  be  carried  on  indiscriminately  under  all 
Ain^ign  Hags,  must  give  it  at  once  a  great  extension,  and  im- 

Iuirt  a  proportional  impuke  to  the  industry  of  the  South  of 
itussia.  Her  naval  stations  will  now  be  placed  in  full  and 
easy  communication  with  the  Mediterranean.  The  strait,  that 
has  hitherto  in  a  great  measure  cut  them  off  from  it,  will  be- 
come a  convenient  entrance,  and  the  government  by  closing 
or  defending  it  when  occasion  shall  require,  may  convert  the 
Black  Sea  into  a  magnificent  inland  basin,  where  their  navies 
may  ride,  repair,  and  exercise,  without  the  fear  of  attack  from 
any  quarter.  The  inhabitants  of  the  new  Greek  state,  now 
comparatively  at  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  the  peaceful 
pursuits  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  will  be  naturally  attract* 
ed  into  the  Russian  service,  and  will  supply  the  seamen  and 
the  nautical  skill  necessary  to  sustain  this  extended  navigation. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  Russia,  under  this  combination 
of  favorable  circumstances,  will  soon  become  the  leading  mari- 
time power  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  she  is  already  in  the 
Baltic.  By  a  judicious,  industrious,  and  persevering  improve- 
ment of  the  advantages  she  has  thus  acquired,  and  of  those 
which  she  possessed  before, — and  there  appears  to  be  in  the 
government  no  want  of  attention  to  this  department  of  the  pub* 
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lie  service, — she  may  gradually  build  up  a  navy  which' may  en- 
able her  to  cope  with  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  on  her  own  do* 
main,  or,  at  least,  to  figure  as  an  important  member  of  any 
future  armed  neuiraliiy^  which  the  course  of  events  may  render 
it  necessary  to  establish. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Russian  government,  and  ungrate- 
ful in  us,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  to  notice  here 
with  particular  commendation  the  liberal  spirit,  which  dictated 
the  measure  of  opening  the  Black  Sea  to  every  foreign  flag, 
without  distinction,  and  by  the  effect  of  which  we  obtain  for 
the  first  time  a  participation  in  this  branch  of  trade.  It  forms 
an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  jealous  and  monopolizing  char- 
acter of  the  proceedings  of  another  European  cabinet,  which 
has  constantly  exerted  its  influence  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  to 
exclude  all  foreign  flags,  except  its  own,  and  especially  that  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  trade  in  question.  It  is  known  that 
our  government  has  been,  for  some  years  past,  negotiating  with 
the  Porte  on  this  subject,  and  that  these  negotiations  have  been, 
hitherto,  defeated  by  the  secret  agency  of  England.  The  in- 
terest of  Russia,  now  the  leading  maritime  power  in  this  quar- 
ter, in  monopolizing  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  appears  to 
be  at  least  as  strong  and  direct  as  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
however  incredible  it  may  appear  to  some  persons,  that  nations 
or  individuals  can  be  actuated  by  any  but  tlie  basest  and  most 
sordid  motives,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  ascribe  the  differ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  the  two  governments  to  any  cause  other 
than  a  really  large  and  generous  policy  in  the  Russian  cabinet. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  the  powers  that  have 
hitherto  been  excluded  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  particular 
the  United  States,  have  certainly,  for  some  years  past,  had  the 
benefit  of  her  cooperation  in  their  negotiations  on  the  subject, 
and  are  now  indebted  entirely  to  her  for  their  success.  By 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  Turkey  had  agreed  to  accept  the  good 
oflices  of  Russia  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  such  European 
flags  as  had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  it.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  Ackerman,  in  182C,  the  phraseology  of 
the  article  on  this  subject,  which  was,  in  other  respects,  copied 
from  the  former,  was  altered,  by  the  substitution  of  the  word 
foreign  for  European;  and  notice  was  given  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  that  the  intention  of  Russia,  in  pro- 
posing this  aheration,  was,  to  obtain  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising her  influence  in  our  behalf.     The  early  rupture  of  this 
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treaty,  and  the  immediate  occurrence  of  hostilities,  prevented 
-any  proceedings  under  the  article  alluded  to  until  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  peace,  among  which  the  concessioo 
we  bad  been  seeking  for  was  included  in  tlie  ample  form  already 
mentioned,  but,  as  we  may  venture  to  suppose,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  case  of  tlie  United  States.  We  cannot  but  hope, 
that  the  noble  example  which  has  been  set  on  this  occasioa 
may  find  imitators,  and  may  tend  to  inspire  a  better  spirit  into 
the  councils  of  the  great  maritime  power  with  whom,  it  would 
be  still  more  important  for  us,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  to 
maintain  a  cordial  understanding  in  our  commercial  and  politi- 
cal relations  than  it  even  is  with  Russia.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
is  the  dictate  of  justice  as  well  as  correct  feeling  to  render 
our  acknowledgments  where  they  are  due,  and  to  evince  by 
our  language,  and,  if  necessary,  our  actions,  that,  if  we  are 
somewhat  sensitive  to  injuries  and  insults,  we  are  proportionally 
prompt  in  appreciating  and  requiting  in  kind  the  advances  of 
those  who  are  disposed  to  cultivate  our  friendship. 

Such,  however,  are  the  principal  direct  results  of  the  war, — 
the  extension  of  the  influence  of  Russia  over  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire,— the  complete  annihilation  of  the  only  immediate  barrier 
to  her  farther  progress  in  the  South  of  Europe, — and  a  great 
augmentation  of  her  maritime  resources.  The  general  eflTect  is 
of  course  an  important  accession  of  political  influence,  and  a  re- 
markable increase  of  the  decided  preponderance  which  she  al- 
ready exercises  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  old  world. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  results  of  such  consequence  have 
been  anticipated  with  more  or  less  distinctness  by  the  European 
politicians  and  statesmen,  and  that  much  time  and  attention 
have  been  devoted  to  inquiries  into  the  means  of  averting  the 
dangers  that  appear  to  impend  over  the  independence  of  the 
Western  stales.  The  anxious  deliberations  of  the  principal 
cabinets  have  no  doubt  been  long  and  often  directed  to  this 
subject,  but  thus  far,  apparently,  without  tending  to  any  very 
decisive  practical  conclusions.  Of  the  purely  speculative  wri- 
ters who  have  employed  their  pens  in  enlightening  the  world 
on  this  matter,  the  Abb6  de  Pradt  is  by  far  the  most  copious, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  powerful  and  remarkable.  We  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article  the  titles  of  the  two  last  of 
his  numerous  publications,  mostly  on  contemporary  general  poli- 
tics, which  are.    The  Standing  Policy  of  Europe  in  regard  to 
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Russia^  and  A  Statistical  Survey, of  ^Europe  in  reference  to  the 
Securities  of  her  Political  Liberty, for  the  year  1829.  The  style 
of  these,  as  of  all  his  other  works,  is.carelessi  abrupt,  unmethod- 
ical, and  has  all  the  marks  of  a  too  rapid  and  hasty  manner  of 
composition  ;  but  they  also  exhibit,  like  the  rest,  a  large,  clear, 
and  consequently,  in  the  main,  just  observatipn  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  political  world,  stated  in  lively  and  not  unfre- 
quently  vigorous  and  elegant  language.  His  writings,  of  which 
he  commonly  publishes  two  or  three  every  year,  may  be  re- 
garded, in  fact,  as  a  sort  of  irregular  gazette,  or,  in  the  modern 
phrase,  periodical,  and  possess  the  merits  and  defects  which 
are  naturally  incident  to  that  department  of  literature.  His 
name  is  not  unknown  in  this  country,  and  the  best  and  most 
elaborate  of  his  productions,  entitled  The  Congress  of  Vien*' 
na,  has  been  published  in  a  good  translation  by  our  country- 
man, Mr  G.  W.  Otis.  But  this  and  his  other  works  are  less 
familiar  to  us  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  because  they  have 
not  been  much  noticed  or  valued  in  Great  Britain,  the  almost 
exclusive  source  of  our  information  and  opinions  on  every  sub- 
ject not  coming  within  the  sphere  of  pur  domestic  concerns. 
The  neglect  they  have  met  with  in  England  is  owing  partly  to 
the  supercilious  indifference  with  which  the  British  public  re- 
gard all  foreign  literature,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  opin* 
ions  of  Mr  de  Pradt,  which  are  not  precisely  of  the  kind  best 
suited  to  the  market  of  London.  But  the  circumstance  which 
prevents  his  works  from  obtaining  in  England  the  currency  and 
attention  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled,  we  mean  their  con- 
tinental origin,  is  precisely  the  one  which  ought  to  recommend 
them  particularly  to  us.  Without  intending  to  intimate  that  the 
continental  politicians  are  always  in  the  right,  and  those  of 
England  always  in  the  wrong,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  re- 
verse is  also  not  true,  and  that  if  we  mean  to  have  a  correct 
notion  of  the  state  of  Europe,  we  must  hear  both  sides.  The 
community  of  language  and  extent  of  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  England,  render  it  impossible  for  us  not  to  become 
familiar  with  the  arguments  that  are  current  in  that  country  on 
every  subject  of  any  importance.  The  case  is  not  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  Continent ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
editors  of  journals  and  other  persons  among  us,  who  make  it 
their  business  to  convey  political  information  to  the  public, 
would  draw  much  more  frequently  than  they  do  from  conti- 
nental sources,  which  are  or  ought  to  be  open  to  them,  al-> 
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though  they  arc  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Mr 
Jefferson,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  deficiency  of  our  information  in  this  particular,  that  be  as- 
sisted in  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper,  of  which  it  was  the 
direct  and  principal  object  to  furnish  us  with  the  views  and 
statements  of  continental  writers,  particularly  as  set  forth  in  the 
Ley  den  Journal,  then  under  the  conduct  of  Professor  LuauiG, 
and  generally  considered  the  best  in  Europe.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  rapid  progress  of  improvement  among  us  since  that 
time,  the  deficiency  still  exists  to  as  great  an  extent,  propor- 
tionally, as  it  did  then ;  and  is  now  so  generally  felt,  that  a 
newspa])er,  instituted  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  ably  conduct- 
ed, would  be  received,  in  our  opinion,  with  extraordinary  favor. 
We  cannot  but  hope  tiiat  some  of  our  intelligent  editors  will  be 
induced  to  give  their  labor  this  particular  direction. 

Independently  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  writings  of  Mr  de 
Pradt,  and  that  which  they  possess  for  us  as  indications  of  the 
opinion  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  are  also  particularly 
recommended  to  us  by  the  strong  interest  which  their  author 
has  always  taken  in  the  politics  of  our  continent,  and  by  his 
frequent  notice  and  avowed  approbation  of  the  institutions  of 
this  country.     Mr  de  Pradt  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  Euro- 
pean writer  who  has  undertaken  to  treat,  in  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive way,  the  vast  subject  of  American  politics,  and  their 
connexion  with  those  of  Europe.     The  British  writers,  who 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  it,  habitually  avoid  it,  or  treat  it  only 
with  reference  to  this  country,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
narrowest  prejudices,  and   an  almost  complete  ignorance  of 
facts.     The  continental   politicians  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
feel  so  much  interest  in  it  as  those  of  England,  and  are  neces- 
sarily still  more  deficient  in  the  information  required  for  dis- 
cussing it  to  any  useful  purpose.     Mr  de  Pradt  forms,  in  this 
respect,  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  class.    He  had  been,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware, 
a  member  of  the  first  National  Assembly,  in  which  he  voted 
with  the  Royalists ;  and  he  emigrated  with  the  other  consider- 
able members  of  that  party  at  a  very  early  period  in  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution.     His   first   writings  were   published 
anonymously  during  the  interval   between   his  emigration  and 
the  establishment  of  the  consular  government,  and  of  course  at 
a  period  when  American  politics  attracted  very  little  attention  in 
Europe ;  but  even  at  this  time  he  had  employed  his  mind  upon 
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them,  and*  published  the  result  of  bis  reflections  in  the  work, 
entitled  The  Three  Periods  in  the  Progress  of  Colonies^  in 
which  lie  assigns  the  general  causes  of  our  revolution,  and  pre- 
dicts that  of  Spanish  America.  Soon  after  the  change  just  al- 
luded to  in  the  French  government,  he  was  taken  into  the  pub- 
lic service  by  Napoleon,  who  appointed  him  his  almoner  or 
chaplain,  and  gave  him  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  MechUn.  At 
the  close  of  the  Russian  campaign,  he  was  acting  as  ambassa- 
dor at  Warsaw,  and  his  account  of  this  embassy  was  the  first 
of  i)is  second  series  of  publications.  He  had  the  good  sense 
to  adhere  to  the  king  during  the  ephemeral  revolution  of  the 
*  hundred  days,'  and,  on  the  second  arrival  of  the  allied  armies 
at  Paris,  took  a  very  important  part  in  bringing  about  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons.  The  utter  neglect  with  which  they 
treated  him  is  a  pleasant  commentary  on  the  boasted  gratitude 
of  monarchies.  Finding  that  his  services  were  not  required  in 
any  public  capacity,  he  resumed  his  pen,  which  he  had  laid 
aside  during  the  period  of  his  connexion  with  the  government, 
and  has  wielded  it  ever  since^  with  so  much  assiduity,  ability, 
and  effect,  that  he  has  probably  exercised  much  more  in- 
fluence, and  obtained  a  much  higher  place  in  public  estimation 
tlian  he  could  possibly  have  done  by  the  dischaige  of  any  offi- 
cial duties.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties in  1827,  but  was  so  much  dissatisfied  with  what  he  con- 
sidered the  indecision  and  excessive  moderation  of  his  liberal 
friends,  that  he  soon  resigned  his  seat,  and  returned  to  his  estate ; 
on  which  he  is  now  living,  at  a  pretty  advanced  age,  much  oc- 
cupied with  agriculture,  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
works,  but  finding  leisure  from  this  healthy  and  honorable 
pursuit  to  write  almost  every  year  two  or  three  books  upon  the 
political  affairs  of  the  world,  which  are  regularly  received  with 
great  attention  by  the  reading  public.  A  fair  proportion  of 
tliese  are  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  this  continent  and  country, 
and  have  been  of  material  service  in  forming  the  public  opin- 
ion of  Europe  respecting  then),  and  giving  it  a  direction  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  interest.  He  has  been,  from  the  beginning, 
uniform  and  steady  in  his  anticipations  of  the  success  of  the  ef- 
fort for  emancipation  which  was  making  by  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, and,  thus  far,  his  apparently  sanguine  views  have  been 
realized  by  the  event.  In  other  respects,  particularly  the  rap- 
id growth  of  the  prosperity  and  political  importance  of  the 
new-born  American  nations,  there  has  been  some  disappomt« 
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inent ;  but  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  doubt,  that  even  in 
regard  to  these,  the  large  and  brilliant  promises  of  the  opening 
of  the  revolution,  although  the  payment  of  them  has  been  ad- 
journed for  a  time,  will  be  ultimately  satisfied.  The  estimate 
made  by  Mr  de  Pradt  of  the  merit  of  individual  characters  is 
occasionally  questionable,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  Bolivar, 
whom  he  places  whliout  ceremony  quite  above  Washington.  In- 
deed,  his  opinion  of  the  Liberator  President  has  been,  through- 
out, so  decidedly  '  golden,'  as  to  rouse  in  some  minds  the  suspi- 
cion that  it  had,  in  fact,  been  'bought'  by  a  pension  ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  report  is  groundless*  His  oc- 
casional errors  in  this  and  other  points,  and  his  faults,  such 
as  tliey  are,  of  composition  and  substance,  are  probably  the 
natural  results  of  the  same  warm  imagination  and  impetuous 
character  which  have  given  his  writings  their  value  and  suc- 
cess. We  regard  them,  on  the  whole,  as  the  best  series  of 
contemporary  commentaries  on  the  politics  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  that  have  appeared  in  any  quarter  during  that  period. 

We  have  introduced  these  reiparks  on  the  writings  of  Mr 
de  Pradt  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  an  author,  who  is  not,  we  think,  sufficiently  known 
or  appreciated  in  this  country.  As  to  his  opinions  on  the 
politics  of  Europe,  which  form  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
article,  he  was  among  the  first  who  distinctly  perceived  and 
announced  the  vast  accession  of  power  which  accrued  to 
Russia  at  the  close  of  the  last  general  war.  His  Congress  of 
Vienna  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  sort  of  text-book  for  in- 
quiries into  the  present  political  system.  The  leading  notions 
have  been  repeated  with  large  devclopements  and  illustrations 
in  his  various  subsequent  publications,  and  particularly  the  two 
now  before  us.  The  following  passage  contains  a  rapid  and 
lively  sketch  of  the  history  of  Russia  for  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries. 

*  The  history  of  Russia  consists  of  three  principal  periods. 

*  During  the  first,  she  was  a  purely  Asiatic  power,  wholly  occu- 
pied by  her  wars  with  the  Tartars  and  the  Poles,  and  a  stranger  to 
the  corn mou wealth  of  Europe,  where  the  rank  of  her  rulers  was  not 
yet  fixed,  and  her  name  even  was  hardly  known.  It  was  not  till 
the  war  of  17'>6,  that  the  imperial  title,  which  had  been  assumed 
by  Peter  the  Great,  was 'acknowledged  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth 
by  France  and  Austria ;  and  this  acknowledgment  was  the  price 
they  paid  for  her  assistanoe  against  Frederic.     During  this  pe- 
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riod,  the  capital  of  Russia,  which  was  formerlj  Kief,  and  afler- 
wards  Moscow,  was,  essentially,  an  Asiatic  citj. 

'During  the  second  period,  Russia  advanced  from  Asia,  under 
the  direction  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe.  This  monarch  felt  the  value  of  his  empire,  and 
did  not  choose  to  waste  his  strength  in  obscure  quarrels  with  his 
Asiatic  neighbors.  The  scope  of  his  ambition  was  higher,  and 
the  extent  of  his  genius  enabled  him  to  attain  it.  Sweden  was 
then  a  prominent  power.  She  occupied  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  and  completely  blocked  up  the  passage  of  Russia  towards 
the  west.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  Sweden  from  the  continent, 
and  take  her  place.  Peter  succeeded  in  this  undertaking.  He 
was  beaten  at  Narva,  but  recovered  the  advantage  at  Pultowa, 
which  he  never  afterwards  lost,  and  having  banished  the  Swedes  to 
their  own  peninsula,  he  took  possession  hknsclf  of  f  ngria  and  Livo- 
nia. Sweden  fell  from  the  elevation  she  had  occupied  under  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  the  Twelfth,  to  a  third-rate  power. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  these  acquisitions,  and  maintaining  his 
ascendancy  in  the  Baltic,  the  conqueror  of  Pultowa  now  laid  the 
foundation  of  Petersburg.  Thus,  in  both  these  periods,  the  position 
of  the  capital  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  condition  of  the  empire, 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  changes  in  the  political  condition  of  Russia;  which  belong 
to  the  third  period  of  her  history,  will  occasion  another  transfer  of 
the  seat  of  government,  by  bringing  it  down  from  the  north  to  the 
south. 

'These  changes  are  the  result  of  the  important  acquisitions 
which  Russia  has  made  within  the  last  century  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Immense  regions,  extending  along  the  whole  northern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  enjoying  every  advantage  of  soil 
and  climate,  have  been  incorporated  into  her  territory.  Such 
an  extension  necessarily  brings  with  it  new  wants,  interests,  and 
relations.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  these  regions,  that  their  pro- 
ducts, if  not  carefully  excluded  by  other  countries,  would  under- 
sell those  of  native  growth,  and  condemn  the  whole  west  of  Eu- 
rope to  barrenness.  The  commerce  in  these  products  is  carried 
on  upon  the  great  rivers,  the  Don,  the  Borysthenes,  and  the  Nies- 
ter,  which,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  take  their  courses 
towards  the  south,  and,  with  the  aid  of  canals,  form  a  water  com- 
munication between  the  Black  and  tlie  Baltic  Seas.  While  the 
economical  affairs  of  Russia  are  tending  to  the  south,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  that  the  scat  of  government  can  remain  very  long 
in  its  present  position ;  and  the  time  is  doubtless  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  transferred  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Sea. 
These  regions  have  twice  been  the  seat  of  opulence  and  civiliza- 
tion.    They  were  covered,  in  ancient  times,  with  flourishing  citieSi 
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which,  as  Montesquieu  justly  remarks,  supplied  Mithridates  with 
the  means  of  resisting  so  obstinately  the  attack  of  Rome.  In 
modern  days  the  merchants  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  this  quarter,  and  found  it  still  teeming  with  abun- 
dant stores  of  wealth.  The  same  regions  are  probably  destined 
to  attain  a  still  higher  degree  of  prosperity,  in  consequence  of 
their  union  with  Russia,  which  brings  into  this  direction  the 
trade  of  the  whole  interior  of  that  empire.' 

The  following  extract  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  vast 
extent  and  resources  of  the  Russian  dominions. 

•  Where  does  the  territory  of  Russia  commence  ?  At  the  great 
wall  of  China.  Where  does  it  terminate  ?  At  the  distance  of 
only  fifty  leagues  from  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Her  right  flank  rests 
on  the  North  Pole,  and  her  lefl  is  protected  by  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas.  Is  there  a  weak  point,  a  dangerous  neighbor,  any 
element  whatever  of  disunion  in  any  part  of  this  immense  do- 
main ?  None  whatever.  The  territory  is  all  compact  and  con- 
tiguous ;  the  population  of  common  origin,  manners,  language,  and 
religion.  Nor  ought  we  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the 
Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia.  Thoy  cost  her  nothing,  and  they 
furnish  her  with  men  and  money.  They  are  beginning  to  be 
civilized  and  to  yield  very  valuable  products.  The  population 
now  amounts  to  fifly  millions,  and  may  be  expected  to  increase 
with  great  rapidity.  Population  seems  indeed  to  be  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  almost  all  parts  of  Christendom,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  improvements  in  medicine  and  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  But  the  immense 
extent  of  unoccupied  territory  in  Russia  affords  opportunity  for  a 
greater  augmentation  in  the  number  of  her  inhabitants,  than  can 
easily  take  place  in  most  other  countries.  In  this  respect  her 
situation  resembles  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  has 
been  calulated,  that,  before  the  close  of  the  present  century,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  exceed  a  hundred  millions, 
and  their  progress  thus  far  has  surpassed  the  rate  required  for  this 
purpose.  There  is  no  reason  why  Russia  should  not  advance,  in 
this  respect  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  her  future  emperors  will  extend  their  sway  over  a  greater 
number  of  subjects  than  were  ever  before  united  under  one  sove- 
reign. If  we  compare  the  elements  of  power,  belonging  respec- 
tively to  the  Russian  empire  and  to  that  of  Rome,  we  find  that 
the  former  is  vastly  superior,  in  extent  and  compactness  of  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  uniformity  of  laws,  manners,  and  language  among 
its  inhabitanis.  The  subjects  of  Rome  were  bound  to  her  by 
no  tie  but  that  of  force,  and  had  no  principle  of  union  among 
themselves.     The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  children  of 
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the  soil  they  inhabit,  attached  to  it  by  nature,  and  to  each  other 
aad  the  government  by  all  tJie  sympathies  and  associations  thai 
prevail  among  the  members  of  the  same  community.  The  union 
of  all  these  advantages  gives  to  Russia  the  command  of  an  almost 
nnlimiied  power,  whicli  ahe  can  lurn,  when  it  suits  her,  against 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  power  is  already  in  existence.  The 
use  ihat  may  be  made  of  it  depends,  in  part,  on  the  chnracter  of 
those  who  have  the  direction  of  it,  and  in  part  on'thc  progress  of 
events.  Men,  we  know,  are  prone  to  abuse  their  advantages,  and 
existing  principles  of  evil  are  generally  aggravated  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  Ifthe  continent  possessed  any  other  slate  of  equal  force 
we  should  know  where  Russia  was  to  stop;  bul  this  is  not  the 
case.  And  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  her  progress  but  artilicial 
combinations,  which  must  always  contain  as  such  the  seeds  of 
weakness,  and  are  really  no  match  for  the  same  resources  united 
under  one  head.' 

The  view  here  given,  though  pretty  highly  colored,  is,  we 
think,  in  the  main,  correct.  We  do  not,  however,  agree  with 
Mr  de  Pradt,  in  anticipating  so  rapid  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  Russia,  as  that  which  we  have  witnessed,  and  whicli 
is  still  going  on  in  this  country.  Mr  de  Pradt  reasons  on 
the  supposition,  that  no  condition  is  required  for  a  rapid 
progress  in  this  respect,  other  than  a  vast  extent  of  unoccu- 
pied territory  ;  bul  iftliiswere  the  case,  there  is  no  reason 
Tvhy  the  Indian  tribes  who  inhabit  our  cnminent)  instead  of 
dwindling  into  nothing,  and  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  ^_ 
earth,  should  not  advance  as  rapidly  as  the  whites.  The  con-  f 
dttion  really  necessary  to  a  rapid  increase  of  popidaiion  is  a 
good  political  and  moral  constitution  of  society.  We  believe 
thiit  Russia  will  advance  in  this  respect,  because  we  notice  a 
gradual  tnjpiovemenC  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  em- 
pire, and  a  tendency  toward  a  better  poliiicol  and  moral  con- 
slilution,  than  that  which  now  exists;  but  it  will  he  necessary 
that  great  meliorations  of  this  description  should  be  actually 
realized  and  carried  into  practice,  before  her  progress  can  ever 
begin  to  keep  pace  with  ours. 

There  is  more  correctness  in  the  suggestions  of  otir  author 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  colossal  power  of  Russia 
will  probably  he  wielded  by  the  present  and  future  emperors. 
Much  no  doubt  depends,  at  any  given  moment,  u|wn  the 
disposition  of  the  reigning  sovereign;  and  the  confidence  with 
which  die  statesmen  of  the  west  of  Europe  appear  to  calculate 
DO  the  moderalioo  of  the  cabinet  of  Si  Pelersburgb,  as  a  suf- 
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ficient  guarantee  for  their  independence  and  secarity,  is  doubt- 
less, if  we  look  only  at  the  passing  moment,  not  without  foun- 
dation.    But  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  law  of  nature  that 
states  should  exercise  power  to  tiie  full  extent  of  their  internal 
capacities  and  resources,  excepting  so  far  as  they  are  restrained 
from  abroad ;  and  even  the  temporary  differences  resulting,  in 
this  respect,  from  differences  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns  or  existing  administrations,  is,  perhaps,  less 
than  we  should  at  first  thought  expect  it  to  be.    If  the  sove- 
reign be  of  an  active  and  energetic  character,  he  is  urged  for- 
ward by  his  own  ambition ;  if  he  be  quiet  and  scrupulous,  be 
is  forced  to  advance  by  the  folly  of  his  neighbors.     The  only 
condition  upon  which  the  state  of  things,  existing  at  any  given 
time,  could  be  preserved,  would  be  a  perfectly  correct  and 
intelligent   administration  of  the   public   affairs   in   all   quar- 
ters.    But  this  we  know  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Passion  and  error  will  have  their  influence ;  temporary  interests 
come  into  conflict ;  collisions  ensue ;  and  when  there  is  col- 
lision between  stronger  and  weaker  powers,  whatever  be  the 
cause,  the  effect  is  necessarily  in  favor  of  the  former.     The 
history  of  Russia  itself  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  these  principles.      Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  k 
Grandy  as  she  was  called  by  Voltaire,  were  rulers  of  splendid 
talents,  boundless  ambition,  and  little  or  no  respect  for  moral 
principle.     On  the  other  hand,  the  present  Emperor  and  his 
predecessor  have  exhibited   qualities  of  an  entirely  different 
cast,  moderate  though   respectable  talents,  amiable,   unambi- 
tious dispositions,  and,  in  general,  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
other  nations.     Yet  the  two  latter  have  been  carried  forward, 
by  the  progress  of  events,   into  acquisitions  of  power  and  ter- 
ritory hardly  less  important  than  those  which  were  .made   by 
the  former.     The   emperor  Nicholas,  whose  character,  public 
and  private,  is  thus   far  unclouded  by  a  shadow  of  suspicion, 
has  already,  in  his  short  reign  of  three  years,  been  forced  into 
a  more  important  augmentation  of  his  political  influence,  than 
was  perhaps  acquired  by  his  grandmother,  during  her  long 
and  busy  reign,  with  all  her  daring  enterprise  and  deep,  un- 
principled policy.     The  general  result  is  therefore  determined 
by  general  causes,  rather  than  the  influence  of  individual  char- 
acter.    We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  best  course,  which 
a  really  powerful  state  can  possibly  adopt  for  ultimately  reach- 
ing the  highest  point  of  aggrandizement  to  which  her  essen- 
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tial  resources  authorize  her  to  aspire,  would  be  to  adhere,  with 
undeviating  strictness  and  unfeigned '  sincerity,  to  a  really  just 
and  moderate  system.  By  this  means  she  would  avoid  awaken- 
ing those  desperate  moral  reactions,  on  the  part  of  weak  pow- 
ers^ which  are  sometimes  found  to  counterbalance  almost  any 
superiority  of  physical  force  ;  and  if  her  march  were  at  liir.es 
a  little  less  rapid  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  she  would  never- 
theless proceed,  in  the  main,  with  far  more  steadiness  and 
certainty  to  the  object  in  view.  A  policy  of  this  description 
has,  for  some  years  past,  distinguished  the  proceedings  of  the 
Russian  government.  Mr  de  Pradt  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
anxious  solicitude  about  the  influence  of  that  power  on  the 
destiny  of  his  own  country,  is  in  general  disposed  to  render 
justice  to  the  intentions  and  feelings  of  the  late  and  present 
sovereigns  and  their  principal  ministers.  The  prevailing  tone 
of  his  writings,  in  this  as  in  every  other  point,  is  highly  deco- 
rous and  perfectly  respectful  to  the  powers  that  be.  We  no- 
tice, however,  in  particular  passages,  an  occasional  deviation 
from  this  tone,  the  result,  probably,  of  a  momentary  movement 
of  ill  humor,  not  corrected  by  subsequent  reflection,  but  which 
assumes  at  times  a  rather  amusing  shape,  as  in  the  following 
extract,  where  the  worthy  Archbishop  retracts  most  of  the  eu- 
logies which  he  habitually  bestows  upon  the  correct  principles 
and  excellent  feelings  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

*  Af oderation  is,'  afler  all,  a  relative  quality.  It  does  not  con- 
sist in  not  exercising  power,  but  oflen  in  not  abusing  it  to  the 
utmost  point  which  circumstances  would  admit.  The  modera- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  proverbial ;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  acquiring  Swedish  Finland  by  the  treaty  of 
Friedericshamn,  the  Prussian  palatinates  in  Poland  at  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  and  several  Austrian  possessions  in  the  same  country 
at  that  of  Schocnbrunn.  Moderate  as  he  was,  he  could  yet  con- 
quer Bessarabia  from  Turkey ;  nor  did  he  refuse  himself  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  which  carried  forward  his  dominions  into  the 
very  centre  of  western  Europe.  By  one  act  of  moderation  after 
another  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  everything  that  suited  his 
convenience,  and  finally  made  himself  master  of  the  continent ; 
for  such  is  the  real  state  of  the  case^  and  the  last  result  of  all  this 
moderation.  Moderation,  properly  defined,  does  not  consist  in 
not  keeping  every  foot  of  territory  that  may  have  been  conquered, 
or  in  not  killing  on  the  spot  every  enemy  that  may  have  been 
taken  prisoner.  Practices  like  these  belong  only  to  communities 
in  a  state  of  barbarism.    In  the  intercourse  of  civilized  nalionB^ 
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moderation  lies  in  resigning  such  advantages  as  are  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  others  ;  and  the -moderation  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der did  not  go  this  length.  Two  or  three  more  examples  of  a 
moderation  like  his  would  leave  but  little  scope  in  Europe  for  the 
future  exercise  of  the  same  kind  of  virtue.' 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  write  the  apology  of  the  Emperor 
Alexandcri  who  had  doubtless,  like  other  men,  bis  weaknesses 
and  fauhs ;  but  we  may  remark,  as  respects  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  the  most  important  acquisition  made  by  that  sovereign, 
that  he  had  been  forced  into  a  war  with  France,  very  much 
against  his  will,  by  the  wanton  and  reckless  attack  of  Bona- 
parte, tliat  he  had  been  subjected  to  incalculable  losses  in  the 
course  of  it,  and  that  it  really  does  not  appear  so  unnatural,  as 
Mr  de  Pradt  is  inclined  to  represent  it,  that  he  should  receive, 
by  way  of  indemnity,  a  portion  of  the  territory  which  was  found 
to  be  disposable  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  All  the  other 
parties  to  the  alliance  obtained  indemnities  of  the  same  kind 
in  one  quarter  or  another ;  and  was  Russia  alone,  the  power 
that  had  done  and  suiFered  most  in  the  common  cause,  to  re- 
fuse herself  any  advantage  of  this  kind,  merely  because  an  ac- 
quisition of  territory  would  render  her  still  more  dangerous  to 
the  other  powers  than  she  was  before  ?  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr  de  Pradt,  who  would  probably,  for  the  same  reason, 
condemn  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  accepting  large  pecuniary 
indemnities  from  Persia  and  Turkey,  at  the  close  of  his  late 
wars  with  these  powers,  and  the  United  States,  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  and  of  the  aggressions 
of  foreign  governments  upon  their  commerce,  to  round  off  their 
territory  by  the  addition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  We  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  carry  our  ideas  of  moderation  quite  to  this 
point.  On  our  view  of  the  subject,  the  moderation  of  a  state 
consists,  not  in  abstaining  from  any  acquisition  lest  in  augment- 
ing her  absolute,  she  should  also  augment  her  relative  great- 
ness, but  in  making  no  acquisitions  at  the  expense  of  the  rights 
of  others.  While  we  keep  within  the  limits  of  justice,  we  are 
not  only  at  liberty,  but  bound  in  duty  to  augment,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  our  resources  of  every  kind,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
exercise  and  improve  all  the  talents  committed  to  us.  The 
acquisition  of  Swedish  Finland,  at  the  expense  of  a  weaker 
sovereign  and  a  brother-in-law,  was  undoublably  Uie  most  ques- 
tionable of  the  political  acts  of  Alexander  ;  but  even  this  was 
the  result  of  a  war,  which  commenced  by  a  wholly  unprovoked 
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attack  on  the  part  of  that  brother-in-law,  who  has  since  been 
deposed  as  a  maniac,  and  was  probably  such  at  the  period 
when  he  undertook  this  disastrous  enterprise. 

But  however  individuals  may  differ  respecting  the  credit 
due  to  Russia  on  the  score  of  moderation,  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  her  power,  its  prob- 
able future  increase,  and   the  dangers  with  which  it  threatens 
the  independence  of  the  western  nations  of  Europe.     This  be- 
ting the  case,  the  interesting  question  presents  itself,  whether 
nothing  can  be  done  to  avert  the  danger.      Our  author  seems 
disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  consider  the  case  as  a  desperate  one. 
He  repeatedly  expresses  the  idea,  announced  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, that  Russia  is  already  mistress  of  the  continent,  and  ap- 
parently indulges  but  little  hope,  that  the  sceptre  can  ever  be 
wrested   from  her. hand,  either  by  skilful  combinations  or  ac- 
tual force.     He  is,  however,  not  for  giving  up  the  point  in 
despair,  and  waiting  tamely  for  the  poor  satisfaction  of  being 
the  last  victim.      On  the  contrary,  he  recommends,  in  the 
work  now  before  us,  as  in  all  his  others,  a  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous resistance  to  any  farther  progress  on  the  part  of  Russia. 
For  the  easier  accomplishment  of  this  pgrpose,  he  advises  the 
forming  of  a  great  anti-Russian  confederacy,  to  be  composed 
of  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  organized  into  a  sort  of 
standing  and  perpetual  defensive  crusade  against  the  overpow- 
ering greatness  of  the  common  enemy.     Austria  and  Prussia 
are  to  guard  the  van  of  this  imposing  alliance.     France  is  to 
occupy  the  centre.     Spain,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  the  Italian 
states  would  constitute  a  strong  right  wing.    Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, on  the  other  hand,  are  by  no  means  a  contemptible  left; 
while  the  fleets  and  treasures  of  Great  Britain  would  infuse  a 
living  principle  of  union  and  vigorous  activity  into  this  otherwise 
somewhat  heterogenous  body.     It  was  also  a  part  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's plan,  that  the  allies,  acting  in  concert,  should  have  swept 
off  the  Turkish  empire  from  the 'map,  and  substituted  in  its  stead 
a  new  and  powerful  Christian  state,  occupying  nearly  the  same 
extent  of  territory.     A  measure  of  this  kind  would  have  singu- 
larly fortified  the  right  wing  of  the  confederacy,   and  have 
served  in  a  manner  to  turn    the  Russian   left,   and   weaken 
considerably  at  this  point  her  almost  impregnable  line  of  bat- 
tle.    Here,  however,  the  Russian  tactics,  as  often  happens  be- 
tween a  single  great  power  and  a  confederacy  of  weaker  ones, 
have  been  too  rapid  for  the  allies,  or  rather  the  Archbishop. 
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Instead  of  waiting  to  have  their  own  left  turned  bj  a  new  Greek 
empire,  the  Russians,  hj  their  late  brilliant  successes  over  the 
Turks,  and  by  pusliing  forward  into  the  heart  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean the  advanced  post  of  a  small  Christian  state,  may  be  said 
to  have  turned  the  right  of  the  allies,  and  completely  out-gene- 
ralled  them  in  thb  quarter.  This  omission  is  now  past  remedy, 
nor  would  the  case  be  very  much  improved  by  the  appointment 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece, 
whicii,  according  to  the  last  accounts,  was  contemplated  in  the 
councils  of  the  alliance.  It  only  remains  to  be  considered,  wheth- 
er the  other  materials,  out  of  which  tiie  confederacy  is  to  be  or- 
ganized, are  sufficient  to  render  it  effective.  Mr  de  Pradt,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  evidently  thinks  they  are  not,  and 
while  he  counsels  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  considers  them  all, 
in  a  great  measure,  hopeless.  We  must  own,  that  we  are  very 
much  disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
although  he  has  not,  as  we  conceive,  stated  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness and  precision  the  real  ground  there  is  for  entertaining 
this  opinion,  which  we  shall  now  very  briefly  attempt  to  de- 
velope. 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  only  solid  basis  of 
an  anti-Russian  confederacy,  among  the  western  powers  of 
Europe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  wealth,  population,  and  military 
resources  of  the  great  stales  of  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  minor  powers  of  the 
north  and  south  would  serve  very  well,  as  we  have  intimated 
above,  to  concur  in  and  strengthen  an  alliance,  but  could  not 
even  think  of  acting,  excepting  in  aid  of  the  abovementioned 
principals.  Even  England,  notwithstanding  her  prodigious  na- 
vy, her  array  of  colonial  appendages,  and  her  boundless  finan- 
cial resources  (supposing  them  to  be  still  unimpaired,  which  is 
perhaps  very  doubtful),  can  make  no  impression  on  the  Conti- 
nent, except  by  enlisting  one  or  more  of  the  great  territorial 
powers  in  her  cause.  She  can  place,  from  time  to  time,  a 
small  corps  of  effective  troops  at  any  point  on  the  coast  where 
they  may  be  wanted,  but  she  is  essentially  not  a  military  state, 
and  can  only  figure  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  quarrels  of  those 
that  are  so.  The  real  substance  of  the  confederacy  must  be, 
therefore,  if  any  where,  in  a  union  of  the  resources  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.  These,  if  they  could  be  in  fact  cordially 
combined  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  object  in  view,  would 
furnish  an  aggregate  force  considerably  superior  to  that  of  Rus- 
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sia  iQ  its  present  condition,  and  quite  sufficient  to  counterbal- 
ance it,  notwithstanding  the  essential  advantage  that  belongs 
to  any  single  state  when  contending  witU  others  allied  against 
her.  If  the  indecision  and  want  of  concert,  naturally  inci- 
dent to  all  confederacies,  were  the  only  difficulty  to  be  got 
over,  we  should  consider  the  cause  of  the  allies  as  compara- 
tively prosperous,  or,  at  least,  by  no  means  dasperate.  But 
there  is  another  defect  in  the  condition  and  relations  of  the 
three  great  central  powers,  not  indicated,  or,  at  least,  not  much 
insisted  on  by  Mr  de  Pradt,  but  which  we  look  upon  as  fatal, 
not  merely  to  the  efficiency,  but  to  the  existence  of  any  real 
confederacy  among  them,  and  not  of  a  natureto  be  remedied 
either  by  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  political  skill,  the  oc- 
currence of  favorable  accidents,  or  even  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  defect  to  which  we  allude  his  its  origin  in  the  internal 
dissensions  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  distract  all  parts 
of  western  Europe.  The  central  seat  of  these  divisions,  and 
the  point  from  which  they'  spread  themselves  in  all  directions, 
through  the  medium  of  Ifterature  and  personal  intercourse,  is 
undoubtedly  France.-  'fhe  tremendous  revolution  which  has 
passed  over  that  kingdom,  and  which  has  not  yet  spent  all  its 
fury,  has  left  the  nation  separated  by  divisions  of  opinion  and 
interest  into  factions,  whose,  quarrels  are  apparently  irrecon- 
cilable, and  are,  at  all  events,- not  likely  to  be  very  soon  set- 
tled. A  noble  zeal  for  liberty  and  improvement  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  a  not  less  commendable  attachment  to  so- 
cial order  and  the  venerable  traditions  of  antiquity,  have  be- 
come, by  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  respective  watch- 
words of  two  embittered  parties,  under  one  or  the  other  of 
ivhich  is  rallied  almost  every  active  member  of  the  community. 
An  impartial  and  philosophic  observer  can  see  in  the  opinions, 
feelings,  and  conduct  of  both  much  to  approve  and  admire,  as 
well  as  much,  at  times,  to  condemn ;  but,  under  the  influence 
of  the  passions  and  prejudices  by  which  they  are  agitated,  each 
can  see  nothing  in  the  other  but  deadly  and  inveterate  enemies, 
engaged,  from  sel6sh  views,  in  enterprises,  which,  if  they  suc- 
ceeded, would  be  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  These 
dissensions  pervade,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  of  the  present  day.  The  shadowy  outline  of  them 
may  he  traced  even  in  our  own  favored  country.  It  is  marked 
witli  more  distinctness  in  England,  and  becomes  important  in 
the  Netherlands  and  many  parts  of  Grerroany;  but  France  is 
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the  theatre  on  which  the  struggle  is  really  carried  on  in  earn- 
est, and  tasks  to  their  full  extent  the  whole  strength  and  spirit 
of  the  combatants.    Jt  fills  all  the  newspapers,  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  all  the  debates  in  the  Chambers  that  are  listened  to 
with  the  least  interest,  and  takes  the   place  formerly  occupied 
by  gaming  and  gallantry  in  the  brilliant  saloons  of  the  fashiona- 
ble world.    The  contending  armies  are  always  in  presence  of 
each  other,  always  in  action,  and,  to  judge  from  the  duration 
and  obstinacy  of  the  conflict,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  for- 
tune, are  pretty  equally  balanced  in   point  of  numbers  and  all 
the  elements  of  power.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  libe- 
raly  or,  as  it  is  called  by  its  enemies,  revolutionary  party,  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  considerably  superior  to  the  other  in  most 
of  the  domestic  materials  of  strength,  and  that  it  is  principally 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  influence  and  the  terror  of  foreign  bayo- 
nets that  the  legitimate  interest  maintains  itself  so  weU,  and  is 
even  able,  at  times,  to  gain  the  ascendency.     There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  termination,  whether  peaceful  or  violent,  to 
the  contest,  and  we  may  safely  prddict,  that  it  will, -at  leasts 
last  out  the  lives  of  the  existing  generation.     The  present  state 
of  it  at  any  particular  moment  is,  however,  one  of  the  principal 
elements  to  be  taken  into  view,  in  making  up  an  opinion  on  the 
political  relations  of  Europe  ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  not  much 
studied  in  detail  in  this  country,  it  may  not  be  wholly  foreign  to 
our  purpose  to  notice  some  of  the  recent  events  that  are  con- 
nected with  it. 

In  the  arUcle  alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this,  we 
took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  parties  in  France  from  the 
close  of  the  war  np  to  the  change  of  ministry  in  1827.  We  then 
mentioned  that  the  liberal  interest  had,  in  the  main,  predomina- 
ted during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth ; 
that  partly  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  Royalist  writers,  par- 
ticularly Mr  de  Chateaubriand,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  shock  given  to  public  opinion  by  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  the  legitimate  party  afterwards  obtained  the  ad- 
vantage, and  to  such  an  extent,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  king,  the  number  of  liberal  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Deputies  was  reduced  to  about  fifteen.  We 
added  that  the  breach  which  took  place  between  the  two  great 
Royalist  leaders,  Messrs  de  Villele  and  Chateaubriand,  assist- 
ed, in  some  degree,  by  the  imprudence  of  the  administration, 
produced,  in   1827,  another  revolution,  which  brought  into 
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the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  decided  majority  of  members  op- 
posed to  the  ministry,  and  made  it  necessary  for  tlie  latter  to 
resign  tbeir  places.  At  the  time  we  wrote,  the  new  administra- 
tion was  not  completely  formed,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  Mr  de  Chateaubriand  would  take  the  place  of  Mr  de  Vil- 
lele,  as  President  of  the  Council.  Had  this  arrangement,  in 
fact,  been  made,  the  new  administration  would  have  probably 
been  much  stronger  and  more  durable  than  it  has  proved  to  be. 
Mr  de  Chateaubriand  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  person  in 
the  opposition.  His  high  literary  reputation  and  great  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  religion  and  royalty,  together  widi  his 
known  attachment  to  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Charter,  had 
given  him  a  great  popularity;  and  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  change  in  public  opinion  was  the  quarrel  between  him  and 
Mr  de  Villele,  and  his  own  removal  from  office,  which  was  con- 
sequent upon  it,  it  appeared  but  natural  that,  when  his  party 
recovered  the  ascendency,  he  should  himself  take  the  place  of 
his  now  ejected  rival.  The  appointment  of  Mr  de  Chateau- 
briand to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  or  to  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  would  have  satisfied  the  public,  and  given 
a  character  of  strength  and  decision  to  the  administration. 
But  such  was  the  aversion  entertained  against  him  by  the  leadr 
jng  Royalists  and  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  on  account 
of  what  they  considered  his  apostacy  from  the  cause,  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  persuade  the  king  to  receive  him  again 
into  the  Cabinet.  In  lieu  of  any  other  acknowledgment  of  his 
services,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Rome.  The  person  who 
had  been  most  active  in  bringing  about  the  change  of  minis- 
ters, and  who  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  now 
dominant  party,  being  thus  virtually  left  out  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments, it  was  of  course  difficult  to  form  them  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  or  upon  any  otlier  principle  than  the  false  and  perni- 
cious one  of  trimming  between  opposite  opinions.  To  this 
treatment  of  Mr  de  Chateaubriand,  and  to  the  system  of  orga- 
nization which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  it,  we  attribute, 
as  we  remarked  above,  the  weakness  of  the  administration  and 
its  early  dissolution.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chambers  af- 
ter the  retreat  of  Mr  de  Villele,  there  was  a  decided  expression 
of  feeling  against  him  ;  and  bis  administration  was  qualified,  in 
the  address  to  the  king  which  was  made  by  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  with  the  more  significant  than  decorous  epithet  of  cfe- 
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plorable.    The  appointment  of  the  distinguished  pbilosopher 
and  statesman,  Royer-Collard,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  was  a  favorable  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  new 
ministers.     These  were,  in  general,  persons  of  remarkable  tal- 
ent and  much  individual  respectability,  but,  for  the  reason  we 
have  mentioned,  were  not  well  qualified  to  give  complete  satis- 
faction to  either  opinion,  or  to  conduct  the  public  affairs  with 
energy  and  success.     Mr  Hyde  de  Neuville,  well  known  in 
this  country  by  his  long  residence  among  us,  both  in  a  private 
and  public  capacity,  and   generally  esteemed,  wherever  he  is 
known,  as  a  nobleman  of  high  intelligence  and  the  most  honor- 
able and  benevolent  character,  was  placed  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy.     This  appointment,  if  anything  could,   would 
have  reconciled  the  Royalist  part  of  the  late  opposition  to  the 
omission  of  Mr  de  Chateaubriand,  with  whom  Mr  de  Neuville 
was  on  terms  of  particular  and  confidential  intercourse.    But, 
as  if  to  make  this  omission  even  more  remarkable  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  the  place  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs, 
which,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  generally  carries  with  it  tlie 
direction  of  the  government,  which  was  particularly  important 
at  this  moment  on  account  of  the  delicate  and  interesting  as- 
pect of  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  and  for  which  Mr  de 
Chateaubriand  was  especially  fitted  by  his  previous  career, 
was  given  to  Mr  de  Portalis,  a  legal  character  of  distinction, 
who  had,  in  early  life,  filled  some  inferior  stations  in  the  diplo- 
matic line,  but  who  felt  so  little  vocation  for  his  present  employ- 
ment, that  he  reserved  for  himself,  during  the  whole  time  that 
he  remained  in  office,  a  vacant  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  highest 
court  of  justice,  with  the  intention,  which  he  afterwards  exe- 
cuted, of  appointing  himself  to  it  as  soon  as  he  could  find  him- 
self a  fit  successor  in  the  ministry.     A  proceeding  like  this, 
which  was  of  course  generally  known  and  commented  upon  in 
all  the  newspapers,  looked  very  much  like  an  open  declaration 
by  the  minister   himself,  that   he   regarded   the  present  ar- 
rangement as  merely  temporary,  and  was  preparing  in  season 
to  secure  his  retreat.    The  most  effective  member  of  this  admin- 
istration was  the  Viscount  de  Martignac.     He  had  accompanied 
the  army,  on  its  entrance  into  Spain,  in  1822,  as  the  civil  com- 
missioner of  the  government,  and  was  now  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Home  Department.     He  exhibited  extraordinary  talent 
and  resources  as  an  extemporary  debater — a  rare  qualification 
in  France,— and  conciliated  the  esteem  of  all  by  the  urbanity  of 
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bis  deportment ;  but  his  influence  was,  in  the  main,  entirely 
personal,  and  was,  in  a  great  measure,  neutralized  by  his  un- 
fortunate position.  The  most  popular  member  of  the  cabinet, 
because  the  most  liberal,  was  Mr  de  Vatismenil,-  a .  young 
magistrate  of  high  legal  reputation,  who  had  considerably  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  determined  opposition  to  the  fanatical 
portion  of  the  Royalists. 

On  the  whole,  the  ministry  might  be  looked  upon,  like 
most  of  those  which  have  preceded  it  since  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  as  a  sort  of  middle  term  between  the  two  opinions ; 
and  this  view  of  their  character  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
their  proceedings  and  fall.  No  sooner  had  they  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  than  they  found  themselves  as- 
sailed by  a  double  opposition,  which  unceasingly  harassed  them 
during  their  short  period  of  official  life,  and  defeated  all  their 
favorite  projects.  The  most  important  measure  of  internal 
policy  which  they  attempted  was  a  reform  in  the  municipal  or- 
ganization of  the  kingdom.  Something  of  this  kind  had  been 
loudly  called  for  by  almost  all  the  successive  majorities,  wheth- 
er royalist  or  liberal,  that  had  appeared  in  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties for  several  years  preceding,  and  by  almost  every  individ- 
ual of  distinction  who  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  opinion 
in  public  on  political  aflfaifs.  The  Royalists  had  urged  it  be- 
cause they  regarded  a  powerful  municipal  organization  as  an 
aristocratic  element,  which  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  consti- 
tution at  a  point  where  they  thought  it  most  defective.  The 
other  party,  contemplating»a  highly  popular  form  of  municipal 
authority,  anticipated  from  the  same  cause  a  reinforcement  of 
the  detnocratic  principle.  For  one  reason  or  another,  the 
measure  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  general  desire  and  favor. 
The  minister,  therefore,  probably  thought  that  he  was  meeting 
the  views  of  all  parties,  and  doing  a  highly  acceptable  thing, 
when  he  introduced  his  two  detailed  and  elaborate  bills,  con- 
taining together  a  complete  municipal  organization  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  excepting  the  city  of  Fans,  which  was  specifically 
reserved  to  be  made  the  object  of  a  distinct  law.  If  such 
were  his  expectations,  they  were  destined  to  meet  with  a  most 
complete  disappointment.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  examine  the  details  of  the  measure  in  question,  which  doubt- 
less contained  many  wise  provisions,  and  had  it  been  adopted, 
might  perhaps  have  done  much  good.  In  its  general  aspect 
and  spirit  it  wore,  like  the  cabinet  by  which  it  was  formed,  the 
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appearance  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  views  and  interests 
of  both  the  op|>osiie  parties,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  it  satisfied  neither.     Although  both  parties  wished  for 
the  adoption  of  some  system  of  municipal  organization,  they 
wished  it  for  directly  opposite  reasons ;  and  the  measure  would 
have  been  worse  than  useless  to  each,  unless  the  details  had 
been  digested  in  conformity  with  its  own  principles.     When  the 
Mils  of  Mr  de  Martignac  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  instead  of  pleasing  every  body,  they  were  found  in  fact 
to  please  almost  nobody.     The  Royalists  thought  thena  too  pop- 
ular, and  the  popular  party  thought  them  too  aristocratic.     The 
committee  to  which  they  were  referred  amended  tbetn  so  much 
that  they  were  hardly  to  be  recognised.     When  they  were  taken 
up  for  debate,  scarcely  an   individual,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
excepting  the  officers  of  the  crown,  said  a  word  in  their  sup- 
port ;  and,  finally,  when  the  preliminary  question  was  taken, 
which  exhibited  the  feeling  of  the  House  on  the  subject,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  unanimous  against  them.     This  result,  so 
adverse  to  all  his  sanguine  calculations,  completely  unsettled 
for  a  moment  the  philosophy  of  Mr  de  Martignac,  and  even 
rufllcd  the  smooth  surface  of  his  temper.     After  the  question 
to  which  we  have  alluded  had  been  taken,  and  gone  against 
him,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  House  while  the  debate  was  going 
on,  and  returned  in  about  ten   minutes  with  a  royal  order  for 
withdrawing  the  bills.     This  proceeding  was  rather  too  hasty 
to  be  quite  decorous,  and  also  brought  a  little  too  directly  be- 
fore the  public  view  the  movement 'of  the  wires  by  which  the 
king  is  made  to  act  in  a  constitutional  monarchy.     Thus  un- 
successfully and  ingloriously  terminated  the  only  attempt  at  any 
important  measure  of  domestic  policy  which  was  made  by  this 
short-lived  administration. 

Their  success  in  managing  the  foreign  relations  of  the  king- 
dom was  not  much  greater.  They  took  up  the  general  policy 
of  Europe  at  the  point  where  it  was  left  by  the  battle  of  Na- 
varino.  But  in  the  few  months  which  had  since  elapsed,  public 
opinion  had  been  distinctly  pronounced  upon  the  character  of 
that  event.  When  the  first  flush  of  triumph  which  naturally 
swelled  every  Christian  Jieart  at  so  signal  a  victory  over  an  in- 
fidel enemy  had  subsided,  it  was  easily  seen,  that  however  nat- 
ural it  might  be  for  a  British  Admiral  to  attack  any  fleet, 
whether  friendly  or  hostile,  with  which  he  came  into  contact, 
and  however  politic  in  Russia  to  concur,  in  this  instance,  in 
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such  a  proceeding,  the  desiruciion  of  the  Turkish  navy  was  by 
no  means  a  result  thai  came  nitlun  tlie  scope  of  die  policy  of 
wesleni  Euro|ie.'  The  battle  of  Navai'ino  liud  accordingly 
beei)  declared  by  tlie  King  of  Great  Briuiin  (o  be  aiiunloward 
incident,  and  il  was  obviously  slill  more  luiprnpilious  in  its  ef- 
fects on  France,  since,  while  it  increased,  on  the  one  hand,  tbs 
general  political  preponderance  of  Russia,  it  also  confirmed,  iBt 
the  oilier,  iha  maritime  ascendency  of  Great  Britain,  and  tbdl 
diminished,  in  both  its  chief  elements,  the  relative  importanct 
of  the  third  party  to  the  alliance.  This  view  of  the  subject 
bad  already  become  general ;  and,  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
finally  declared  war  against  tlie  Turks  at  about  (he  lime  when 
die  new  ministry  came  into  power,  the  policy  of  doing  nothing 
wliict)  might  diminish  the  influence  of  Turkey  became  stiU 
more  obvious  than  it  was  before.  Not  withstanding  all  this,  the 
French  ministers,  immediately  after  ibeir  entrance  into  the 
cabinet,  planned  and  carried  inio  elTect  a  measure  of  precisely 
the  same  general  tendency  with  the  attack  on  the  Turkish 
fleet.  We  allude  to  the  expedition  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
iroops  which  ihey  sent  imo  Greece,  nuder  General  Ainison,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  evacuate  the  coun- 
try and  return  to  Egjpi.  The  immediate  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition were  accomplished  with  honor;  and  the  measure  itself, 
considered  simply  in  reference  to  its  operation  on  Greece,  wore 
tlie  aspect  of  a  generous  interference  in  behalf  of  a  sufloring 
Christian  communiiy.  Politically  viewed,  it  was  simply  an 
armed  diversion  in  favor  of  Ru^ia,  and  was  of  course  directly 
op|Kiscd  to  the  general  policy  of  the  western  powers.  It  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  suggested  and  proposed  by  France,  and 
to  have  been  but  slightly  encouraged  by  Great  Britain.  It 
burdened  the  French  finances  with  a  loan  of  eighty  luillion 
francs,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  object  which  that  power, 
bad  she  better  understood  ber  interest,  should  have  made  any 
reasonable  sacrifice  to  defeat.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  ilie 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  by  the  FrencJi  government,  except 
by  supposing  that  the  frequent  revolutions  in  the  cabinet,  and 
the  constant  war  of  parties  which  was  going  on  within'tbo 
kingdom,  had  diverted  the  attention  of  the  leading  staiesinun 
from  !!ie  foreign  relations,  and  prevented  them  from  formin;; 
any  distinct  notions  on  the  subject.  It  is  pretty  evident,  in- 
deed, from  the  tone  of  the  leading  French  journals,  of  all  col- 
ors, that  public  opinion,  probably  trom  the  mtense  end  stMOfb- 
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iDg  interest  that  is  felt  in  domestic  occurrences,  and  the  conse^ 
quent  comparative  disregard  of  those  which  coocem  the  gene- 
ral politics  of  Europe,  has  not  yet  accommo'dated  itself  to  the 
altered  state  of  the  balance  of  power.  The  old  feeling  of 
jealousy  of  Great  Britain  is  still  apparently  predominant  es- 
pecially with  the  liberal  politicians ;  and  Mr  de  Pradt,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  is  almost  the  only  prominent  individual  of  this 
class  who  has  distinctly  perceived  and  announced  the  expe- 
diency of  a  good  understanding  with  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  preponderance  of  Russia.  Id 
the  absence  of  any  very  decided  system  respecting  the  gene- 
ral politics  of  Europe,  the  French  ministry  were  probably  car- 
ried away  by  a  chivalrous  and  in  itself  highly  natural  and  gen^ 
rous  sentiment  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks, 
and  zeal  in  their  behalf,  into  this  expedition,  a  measure  evi- 
dently not  less  untoward  than  tlie  battle  of  Navarino* 

The  other  principal  measure,   connected  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the   kingdom,  was  the  war  with  Algiers.     This  was 

Erobably  in  itself  just  and  politic,  but  was  carried  on  with  so 
ttle  energy  and  effect,  that  it  did  not  greatly  increase  either 
the  reputation  of  the  French  marine,  or  the  strength  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Constructed  on  the  essentially  vicious  principle  of  a  com- 
promise between  two  opinions,  constantly  harassed  in  conse- 
quence by  a  double  opposition,  and  not  enjoying  the  adven- 
titious aid  that  might  have  been  obtained  irom  a  highly  ener- 
getic and  successful  conduct  of  the  public  afiairs,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive,  that  the  ministry  was  not  destined  to  a  verv  long 
period  of  official  life.  During  the  second  session  of  the  Cham- 
bers, which  was  held  after  their  introduction  into  power,  it  was 
remarked,  that  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  then  ambassador  at 
London,  made  frequent  journeys  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween the  place  of  his  residence  and  Paris,  and  the  conclusion 
was  drawn  by  t)ie  public,  although  earnestly  denied  by  the 
ministerial  prints,  that  new  arrangements  were  making  in  which 
this  nobleman  was  to  figure  as  a  principal  character.  The 
event  verified  their  conjecture.  The  rccomposition  of  the 
ministry  was  purposely  deferred  till  the  close  of  tho  sessioii, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  violent  reaction  against  it,  that  would 
certainly  have  been  exhibited  by  the  Chambers ;  but  within 
a  few  weeks  after  they  had  adjourned,  an  entire  change  was 
made  in  the  administration,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  of 
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which  the  Prince  of  Poligoaci  who  was  placed  in  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs,  was  regarded  as  the  leader. 

The  elevation  of  this  nobleman  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  this 
revolution.  He  had  long  been  a  confidential  friend  of  the  king, 
who  was  particularly  solicitous  to  have  him  about  his  person, 
and,  provided  this  arrangement  were  made,  was  comparatively 
indifferent  to  the  character  or  political  coloring  of  the  othtt 
ministers  who  were  to  be  associated  with  him.  It  is  according- 
ly  understood,  that  Mr  de  Polignac,  nvfio,  although  from  habit, 
principle,  and  family  connexion,  an  uncpmproihising  Royalisti 
was  still  sensible  of  the  strength  of  the  liberal  party  and  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  it  as  far  as  possible,  addressed  himselfi 
in  the  first  instance,  to  some  of  the  prominent  members  of 
that  party  and  proffered  them  places  in  the  cabinet.  These 
persons,  conceiving  that  they  could  not  with  propriety  serve 
under  a  leader  with  whom  they  did  not  agree  in  principle,  de- 
clined the  proposal.  It  was  then,  as  a  last  resort,  that  Mr  de 
Polignac  turned  to  the  extreme  right,  and  composed  the  min- 
istry out  of  the  most  decided  and  violent  section  of  the  Royal- 
ists. The  change  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
eighth  of  last  August ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  a  similar  piece  oi 
intelligence  received  with  a  louder  or  more  universal  burst  of 
surprise  and  indignation.  Mr  de  Polignac,  as  an  individual, 
was  not  perhaps  regarded  as  particularly  objectionable,  al- 
though his  long  residence  in  England  and  Supposed  preference 
of  English  manners  and  principles  was  but  a  slender  recom- 
mendation of  him  to  the  mass  of  the  French  people.  But  be 
was  looked  upon  rather  as  a  courtier  of  the  old  school,  than 
as  a  bigoted  partisan.  He  was  in  fact  regarded  merely  aa 
the  formal  leader  of  the  ministry.  The  directk>n  of  affairs 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Labourdon- 
naye,  a  nobleman  of  excellent  personal  character,  but  well 
known  and  familiarly  cited  as  precisely  the  most  violent  ultra 
in  France.  He  had  been  for  years  the  rallying  point  of  what 
was  called  the  counter  or  royalist  oppoiition^  and  had  kept 
himself  aloof  from  the  deplorable  ministry  of  Mr  de  Villele, 
under  the  idea  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  orthodox.  He  had 
also  uniformly  been  a  partisan  of  rigorous  measures  of  admin- 
istration as  well  as  of  exaggerated  principles  of  government, 
and,  in  the  eariier  periods  of  the  restoration,  had  gained  a  sin- 
ister sort  of  distinction  by  insisting  on  the  adoptkni  of  a  harsher 
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mode  of  treating  the  political  offenders  of  the  day.  The 
speeches  he  had  made  at  that  time  were  now  reprinted,  and 
some  unfortunate  passages,  in  which  he  had  called  for  more 
biood,  were  particularly  pointed  out  to  the  public  attention. 
The  other  ministers,  though  mostly  Royalists  of  the  same  school, 
were  men  of  little  note,  and  of  course  not  personally  odious; 
but  the  mere  name  of  Labourdonnaye  gave  a  character  to  the 
administration,  which  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  political 
situation  of  France  could  mistake  for  a  moment.  A  few  per- 
sons, who  agreed  with  hTm  in  of)inion,  and  thought  that  the  on- 
ly means  of  rescuing  France  from  the  brink  of  an  impending 
revolution  was  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  course  of  policy,  hailed 
his  appointment  with  high  satisfaction.  The  much  more  nu- 
merous class  of  moderate  men  were  struck  with  alarm,  and  the 
still  larger  party  of  the  professed  friends  of  liberty  were  thrown 
into  a  transport  of  political  frenzy.  In  fact,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  characters  and  principles  of  the  rival  statesmen 
of  France,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  calculation  the  govern- 
ment expected  to  be  able  to  sustain  an  arrangement  so  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  opinion  of  the  country.  In  about 
six  months  the  Chambers  were  to  assemble  ;  it  was  impossible 
that  more  than  a  fifth  or  at  most  a  quarter  of  the  members  of 
tlie  House  of  Deputies  could  rally  under  the  banner  of  La- 
bourdonnaye, and,  with  a  majority  of  three  quarters  against 
them,  it  appeared  palpable  that  the  ministry  could  not  survive 
die  first  day  of  the  session.  It  was  evident  that  the  address  of 
the  House  in  answer  to  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  must 
sweep  them  at  once  from  their  places.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  result  the  house  should  be  dissolved  and 
an  appeal  made  to  the  people,  it  was  quite  certain  that,  in  tlie 
present  heated  and  disturbed  state  of  the  national  feeling,  the 
elections  would  all  be  carried  by  the  liberal  party,  and  that  the 
new  House  would  be  still  more  unanimous  against  the  govern- 
ment than  the  old  one.  Reasoning  upon  these  obvious  and 
simple  combinations,  and  taking  into  view  the  known  decision  of 
Mr  de  Labourdonnaye,  the  public  began  to  entertain  the  opinion 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  adopt  some  violent  tmconstitutional 
measure, — in  the  French  phrase,  some  coup  d^etat^ — for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  and  restoring  the  royal  authority.  It 
was  expected  that  he  would  suppress  the  charter,  levy  the 
taxes  by  a  royal  order,  abolish  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  in 
.short,  revive  the  absolute  monarchy  in  all  its  glory.      Such, 
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or  something  like  this,  was  in  fact,  as  we  incline  to  think,  the 
plan  of  this  minister  ;  and  if  he  did  not  attempt  the  execution  of 
it  while  he  remained  in  power,  it  was  probably  because  he  wa« 
fettered  by  the  timidity  and  irresolution  of  his  colleagues.  So 
general  indeed  was  the  expectation  of  some  such  proceeding, 
that  the  people  began  to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the 
measures  which  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt  in  such  a  contin- 
gency. An  association  was  formed  in  Brittany,  whose  mem- 
bers signed  a  paper  binding  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other 
in  openly  resisting  the  payment  of  any  tax  that  might  be  levied 
without  the  consent  of  the  Chambers.  It  was  curious  too  to 
see  how,  at  this  critical  moment,  the  friends  of  liberty  rallied 
round  the  venerable  citizen  who  has  distinguished  himself  so 
remarkably  through  a  long  life,  as  her  champion  in  the  old 
and  new  worlds.  Lafayette  was  upon  a  journey  through  the 
south  of  France  when  the  change  of  ministry  took  place. 
He  had  been  received  with  a  cordial  welcome  and  many 
demonstrations  of  attachment  and  respect  in  the  principal  cit- 
ies through  which  he  had  passed,  before  this  event  was  an- 
nounced. Immediately  after,  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
assumed  a  new  character.  The  people  appeared  to  be  elec- 
trified, and  from  this  time  forward  till  he  reached  Paris  on 
his  return,  the  journey  of  the  *  Nation's  Guest '  became  a  sortL. 
of  triumphal  progress,  not  unlike  that  which  he  had  made 
through  the  United  States  five  years  before.  At  Lyons,  in 
particular,  one  of  the  principal  second-rate  cities  in  France, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  display  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  ad- 
dresses to  and  answers  of  the  aged  apostle  of  freedom  breath- 
ed a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  '76.  In  the  mean  time  the  two 
sections  of  the  ministerial  party  rallied  again  as  an  opposition 
under  their  former  leaders.  Sir  de  Chateaubriand  resigned  his 
embassy,  although  he  sacrificed,  in  so  doing,  his  only  means  of 
support.  The  Journal  des  Debats  and  the  other  principal 
newspapers  opened  their  batteries  upon  the  ministry,  and,  with- 
out being  discouraged  by  a  number  of  prosecutions  for  libel 
and  sedition  that  were  instituted  against  them,  kept  up  a  most 
vigorous  and  animated  fire.  All  things,  in  short,  returned  to 
the  same  state  in  which  they  had  stood  at  the  time  when  Mr 
de  Villcle  had  been  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  diflierence 
that  the  administration  was  still  more  obnoxious  and  the  oppo- 
sition still  more  violent  than  in  1 827. 

The  government  did  not  venture,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
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to  appeal  to  tbe  people  as  they  bad  done  before.  The  renlt 
of  the  former  experiment  held  out,  in  fact,  but  slender  en- 
couragement to  a  repetition  of  it,  and,  there  being  no  other  al- 
ternative remaining,  the  violent  party  gave  way.  Hardly  three 
months  had  elapsed  after  the  formation  of  tbe  ministry,  when 
the  Count  de  Labourdonnaye  resigned  his  place  as  minister  of 
the  home  department,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Prince  de  Po- 
lignac  was  raised  to  the  presidency  of  the  Council.  This 
change  altered  very  considerably  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
administration,  and  brought  it  nearly  back  to  tbe  intermediate 
and  undecided  state,  in  which  it  stood  under  M.  de  Bfar- 
tignac  and  his  colleagues.  Tbe  new  ministry,  like  the  formeri 
will  doubtless  be  attacked  by  the  Royalist  opposition,  which  bM 
uniformly  rallied  under  Mr  de  Labourdonnaye,  and  being 
nevertheless  a  shade  deeper  in  its  royalism  than  the  preceding 
one,  will  be  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  professedly  liberu 
party.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  internal  politics  of 
France  at  the  last  accounts,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  oth- 
er changes  may  occur,  even  before  this  article  shall  have  pass- 
ed  through  the  press.*  The  Chambers  were  to  assemble  about 
the  first  of  February,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  ad- 
ministration, although  purged  of  some  of  its  most  unpqiHilar 
elements,  will  stand  this  ordeal,  nor  yet  to  imagine,  in  the  midal 
of  this  struggle  of  contending  and  almost  equally  balanced 
opinions  and  parties,  what  new  bias  the  government  can  take. 
Such,  however,  has  been  the  fluctuating  and  undecided  situ- 
ation of  the  French  ministry,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
late  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey ;  a  period  when  the 
general  politics  of  Europe  have  been  in  a  highly  critical  pos- 
ture, and  when  it  was  of  extreme  consequence  to  France,  that 
she  should  exercise,  to  its  full  extent,  all  the  influence  that  she 
is,  under  any  circumstances,  capable  of  exerting.  The  mere 
narration  of  these  events  illustrates,  far  more  strikingly,  than 
any  general  observations  which  we  could  ofier  on  the  subject, 
the  disastrous  operation  of  party  divisions  on  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  kingdom  and  on  the  balance  of  power.  Oth- 
er communities,  more  favorably  situated  than  that  of  France, 
but  which  are  yet  not  entirely  exempt  from  this  evil,  might 

*  From  accounts  received  since  the  above  was  written,  it  appears 
that  the  Chambers  have  been  summoned  for  the  tenth  of  March. 
This  will  of  course  be  the  time  when  we  are  to  look  for  a  new  politi* 
cal  movement,  should  any  in  fact  occor. 
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learn  wisdom  from  her  example,  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is 
not,  for  men  strongly  agitated  by  party  spirit,  or  any  other  vio- 
lent passion,  to  learn  wisdom  from  anything.  The  political 
revolution,  which  brought  into  power  the  Polignac  ministry, 
nearly  coincided  in  time  with  the  passage  of  the  Balkan  by  the 
Russians.  The  latter  was  an  event  'of  portentous  Interest  to 
Europe.  It  was  parallel  in  character  and  similar  in  its  conse- 
quences to  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon  by  Caesar ;  while  the 
question,  whether  the  orders  of  the  king  of  France  should  be 
countersigned  Polignac  or  MariignaCj  apart  from  the  passions 
that  had  become  connected  with  these  names,  was  of  no  more 
importance  than  the 'celebrated  problem  which  divided  the 
statesmen  of  Lilliput.  But,  under  the  unnatural  excitement  of 
the  moment,  this  party  controversy  occupied  exclusively  the 
whole  attention  of  the  public,  flowed  from  every  tongue,  and 
spread  itself  at  large  over  the  columns  of  all  the  newspapers ; 
while  the  progress  of  General  Diebitsch  was  crowded  into  a 
corner,  where  it  figured  as  a  chance  paragraph  of  two  or  three 
lines,  and  was  probably  overlooked  by  half  the  readers*  The 
liberal  politicians,  indeed,  were  so  much  carried  away  by  their 
bitterness  against  Milord  Polignac,  as  they  called  him,  who 
was  suspected  of  entertaining  British  prejudices  and  partialities, 
that  they  actually  appeared  to  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  Russia, 
from  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  England  and 
her  representative  in  the  French  cabinet.*  It  is  impossible  not 
to  see,  in  these  senseless  and  almost  ludicrous  disputes  about 
trifles  to  the  neglect  of  the  deepest  interests,  a  repetition,  oa 
a  larger  scale,  of  the  madness  of  the  Jews  of  old,  who  were 
slaughtering  each  other  in  the  streets,  in  civil  wars  about  their 
respective  pretensions  to  the  priesthood,  while  the  Roman  en- 

finery  was  battering  the  walls  and  thundering  at  the  gates  of 
erusalem  ;  or  of  that  of  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  who  em- 
ployed themselves  in  discussing  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychiao 
heresies,  when  the  green  standard  of  Llam  was  already  plant- 
ed on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

If  the  effects  of  the  dissensions,  which  we  have  now  de- 


* '  If  the  conflict  fbetween  Russia  and  Great  Britain!  commence, 
our  wishes,  as  Frenchmen,  will  be  for  Russia ;  for  the  Colossus  of  the 
Pole  menaces  us  less  than  the  Colossus  of  the  main.' — ConHihh 
tionnel  dt  Paris, 

See  the  article  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  translated  in  the 
*  Boston  Daily  Advertiser '  for  February  96. 
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scribed,  on  the  welfare  and  political  importance  of  France,  are 

sufllcienlly  disnstroiis,   tliey  nre,  if  por^siiile,  still  more  fatal  to 
the  h;ilnr»r(i  of  po'Atr  afu^ria:  ihe  ^reai  ^l^lIes  of  Europe.      The 
only  solid  h'j:>is,  a.^  vie  have   .ilrcady  rein.nkt'd,  fur  a  confede- 
racy of  ll»e   iveslern   powers   for  the   pur|K>se  of  resisting  the 
further  ()ro£:rt'.ss  of  Ktisitin,   must  he  looLod  for  in  a  strict  and 
cordial   alliance   hetween   the  three   governments  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Pru^Ma.     But  while  France  is  thus  agitated  by 
party  divisions,  while  the   hheral,  or,  as  it  is  considered  and 
called  by  its  enemies,  tlie  revolutionary  interest,  is  the  one 
which,  on  the  whoh*,  maintains  the  ascendency  in  her  coun- 
cils,  it  is  impossible  that  she  can  appear,  to  the  governments 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  sort  of  po- 
litical  volcano  in  a  stale  of   permanent   eruption,   constantly 
tlireatening  the  safety  and  even  existence  of  all  the  neighbor- 
ing nations.      Far  from   forming  any  concert  or  alliance  with 
France,  the  ^reat  oliject  of  Austria  and   Prussia  is  to  escape 
from  her  influence,  and,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  this  end,  to 
keep  as  much  aloof  as  possible  from  any  connexion  with  her* 
The  danger  from  this  quarter  is  immediate  and  pressing ;  and, 
in  looking  round   for  aid   in  repelling  it,  they  naturally  turn 
their  eyes  to  Russia,  as  a  powerful  state,  which  has,  in  this 
respect,  a  common  interest  and  fellow-feeling  with  them.    They 
know  that  the  power  of  Russia,  should  it  continue  to  increase 
as  it  has  done,  may  be  uliimately  dangerous  to  their  indepen- 
dence, but  this  is  a  remote  and  uncertain  peril,  compared  with 
that  which  they  apprehend   from  France  and  which  is  already 
imminent.    .  A   coiife(!eracy  witli   Russia  against  France,  and 
not   with  France   against  Russia,  is  therefore  the   necessary 
policy  of  these  two  great  pow  ers,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
IS   now,  and   will  doubtless  long  continue   to  be  their  actual 
one.     This  confederacy  was  regularly  and   publicly  organized 
under  the  name  of  liie  Ilo/y  Alliance,  which,  whatever  may 
have  been   the  tiieory   of  its  original  concoction,   became  in 
practice   a   combination  of  three  powerful,   arbitrary  govern- 
ments airainst  tlje  inroads  of  the  principle  of  liberty,  which 
could  only  come  to  them,  if  it  came  at  all,  in  the  form  of  rcvo- 
lution*     This  alliance,  it  has  sometimes  been  said,  was  vir- 
tually dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
has  not  since  been  revived  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  nothing  can 
dissolve   it  while  the  causes  which  gave  it  existence  continue 
to  operate.     As  long  as  the  principle  of  liberty  is  active  in 
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tbe  west  of  Europe,  so  long  wil!  the  Holy  Alliance  flourish  in 
the  east ;  and  as  there  is  a  great  probability  from  prcseni  ap- 
pearances, that  the  cause  of  free  government  is  gaining 
stren^h  in  the  west,  it  follows  of  course,  iliat  the  cahinels 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  will  be  rather  disposed,  for  many  years 
to  come,  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  iheir  connexion  with 
Russia,  than  to  cotnlloe  with  France  against  her. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  nor  can  there  ever  be,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  any  real  confederacy  of  the  great  western  slates 
against  the  power  of  Russia.  The  only  contingency  upon 
which  this  could  happen,  would  be  the  triumph  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  government  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  it  was  with 
this  understanding  of  the  subject,  tiiat  Napoleon,  as  we  are 
told  by  Mr  de  Pradt,  was  accustomed  to  affirm,  that,  in  fifty 
years,  Eurojie  would  be  either  Cossack  or  Republican.  Dam 
cinguante  an»  I'Europs  sera  Cosaque  on  Republicaine.  The 
meaning  was,  that  Russia  would  infaJlibly  extend  her  empire 
over  the  whole  west  of  Europe,  unless  the  principle  of  liberty 
should  eshlbit  itself  with  so  much  vigor  in  that  quarter,  as  to 
afford  a  moral  counterpoise  to  her  immense  superiority  of  phy- 
sical force,  in  which  case  it  would  substitute,  for  tlie  tradition- 
ary monarchical  establishments  that  now  exist,  the  pure  and 
simple  forms  of  a  republic.  But  the  triumph  of  liberal  princi- 
ples of  government  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  though  certainly 
within  the  compass  of  possibility,  does  not  appear  at  present  a 
very  probable  occurrence.  Any  tendency  towards  it,  which 
might  become  alarming,  would  in  fact  be  checked  at  once  by 
the  interference  of  Russia  herself,  who,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  Holy  Alhance  and  the  usage  under  il,  would  be  imme- 
diately called  on,  and  would  of  course  be  ready  to  lend  her 
aid  for  this  purpose.  The  only  combination  that  could  be 
formed  in  the  west  of  Europe  on  liberal  principles,  must, 
therefore,  be  composed  of  France,  England,  and  the  minor 
northern  powers ;  since  those  of  ihe  south,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Italian  states,  would  be  much  better  disposed 
to  join  Russia  in  a  crusade  against  revolution,  than  France  and 
England  in  one  against  Russia.  But  a  coalition  of  France 
and  England  with  the  minor  northern  powers  would  furnish  a 
very  insufficient  counterpoise  to  the  colossal  greatness  of  Rus- 
sia, backed  by  the  substantia!  make-weights  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  the  minor  powers  of  the  south.  The  attempt  to 
institute  such  a  coalition  would  only  draw  still  lighter  the  bonds  of 
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the  Holy  Alliance,  provoke  ihe  jealousy  of  other  goveramentSi 
and  counteract  the  objects  it  was  intended  to  effect.  There  b 
but  little  probability,  therefore,  that  a  confederacy  on  this  or 
any  other  scheme  will  ever  be  attempted  ;  and  the  chance  is, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Russia  will  be  left  for  the  next  thirty-five 
as  she  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  extend  her  empire 
as  circumstances  may  appear  to  render  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient, without  molestation  from  any  quarter.  By  the  end  of 
tiiat  period,  if  the  oracle  of  Bonaparte  be  true,  there  will  be 
but  little  scope  left  for  further  extension. 

*  Sistimus  hie  tandem  ubi  nobis  defuit  orbis.' 

The  form  in  which  Russia  will  probably  exercise  her  influ- 
ence and  extend  her  empire  over  other  states,  is  treated  by 
Mr  de  Pradt  in  a  separate  chapter.  His  reasoning  is  not  re- 
markably precise  or  powerful ;  but  as  all  these  questions  are 
of  a  novel  and  interesting  character,  the  reader  may  perhaps 
be  amused  with  an  extract. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  inquired  how  Russia  will  exercise  this  pre- 
ponderance, wliich  we  consider  so  alarming.  Will  she  have  her 
Proconsuls,  like  ancient  Rome  ?  Will  she  send  out  new  Repnins 
and  Kaiserlings  like  those  she  formerly  despatched  to  Poland? 
Will  she  place  another  Biren  here,  and  a  second  Poniatofsky  there  t 
or  will  she,  like  Napoleon,  dethrone  the  existing  dynasties  and 
substitute  princes  of  her  own  in  their  stead  ?  The  answer  to  all 
these  questions  is  very  easy  and  simple. 

*•  The  power  already  exists,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  ex- 
ercise, perhaps  to  abuse,  all  tlie  power  he  possesses.  Wars  are 
quite  as  often  the  result  of  the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  as  of  sound 
policy,  or  even  the  ambition  of  the  Prince.  Moderation  is  not  an 
absolute  but  a  relative  term,  and  only  means,  in  many  cases,  that 
you  do  not  push  your  advantages  to  the  last  extremity.  To  yield 
something  that  you  might  retain  is  considered  real  moderation. 
If,  then,  Russia,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  occupy  only 
a  part  of  the  territory  which  may  be  at  her  disposal,  she  will  re- 
ceive the  praise  of  exemplary  moderation.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
certain  that  she  will  have  obtained  a  great  increase  of  her  already 
excessive  power,  and  that  other  powers  will  be  relatively  weaker 
in  the  same  proportion.  Apply  the  same  principle  to  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Let  us  suppose  that  they,  too,  should  fail,  as  they  cer- 
tainly would,  in  a  contest  with  Rus&ia,  and  that  the  latter  were  to 
appropriate  to  herself  only  a  portion  of  the  spoils.  Here  would  be 
great  moderation,  but  there  would  be  also,  at  the  same  time,  a 
great  relative  increase  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  diminution 
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of  il  on  the  other.  Lei  us  even  go  farther,  nnd  suppose  that  Rus- 
sia, in  the  exercise  of  a  aort  of  generosity,  of  which  there  arc  yet 
but  few  examples,  shall  absolutely  renounce  all  increase  of  territo- 
ry. Slill  her  immense  power  remains,  and  necessarily  carries  with 
it  a  kind  of  virtual  supremacy.  Already,  before  anything  is  re- 
solved upon  by  any  other  government,  the  first  question  is.  What 
will  be  thought  of  this  at  St.  Pclershurgh  1  Now  this  is,  essentially, 
dependence  and  subjection ;  this  is  precisely  the  stale  into  which 
Europe  had  falleu  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  when  the  whole  conti- 
nent was  constantly  occupied  in  watching  his  motions  and  study- 
ing bis  countenance.  Immense  efforts  were  made  by  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  off  this  humiliating  yoke,  but  another,  far 
more  dilltcult  to  break,  is  already  fastened  on  her  neck.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  new  authority  may  be  exercised,  for  a  time, 
with  all  the  forms  of  the  moat  polite  usage,  but  it  will  not  be  for 
that  reason  the  less  real.  Russia  may  not  perhaps,  like  ancient 
Rome,  order  her  ambassadors  to  insult  foreign  sovereigns  at  their 
own  courts — command  one  to  make  war,  and  another  to  make 
peace — attempt  to  settle  the  domestic  concerns  of  royal  families, 
or  declare  her  allies  inviolable ;  but  a  look  from  her  will  carry 
terror,  her  intimations  will  be  regarded  as  orders,  and  her  dis- 
pleasure felt  as  a  disgrace  and  a  misfortune.  Such  is  the  mildest 
form  in  which  the  supremacy  of  Russia  over  Eurojie  can  possibly 
be  exercised.  The  pride  of  tlie  western  politicians  may  lead  ihem 
to  aEfect  to  doubt  ihe  reality  of  this  state  of  things;  but  their  un- 
willingness to  acknowledge  it  does  not  alter  the  case,  which  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  will  make  but  too  plain  to  every  one.' 

These  remarks  furnisii,  probably,  a  pretty  correct  duscrip- 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  Russia  does  and  will  exercise  Ijer 
influence  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  question  of  the  form 
in  which  she  will  extend  her  empire  is  not  touched  upon,  an 
omission  owing  probably  to  the  absence,  wliich  we  have  already 
remarked,  of  any  distinct  notion,  on  the  part  of  our  author,  of  Ihe 
connexion  between  the  parly  divisions  of  the  western  nations, 
and  the  general  poUtical  situation  of  Europe.  Should  these 
divisions  continue  to  rage  as  they  have  done — and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  present  prospect  of  any  abatement  of  their  violence,— 
they  must,  after  a  while,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  pro- 
duce new  convulsions,  wliicli  will  require  and,  according  to 
their  views  of  their'  rights  and  interests,  justify  the  armed  in- 
tervention of  the  eastern  powers ;  that  is,  in  substance,  of  Rus- 
sia. Such  an  intervention,  however  moderately  conducted, 
would  necessarily  occasion  an  augmentation  of  power,  and,  ul- 
timately, of  territory.     This  was  the  form  in   which  Rns  ' 
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extended  her  dominion  over  Poland ;  and  was  aIsO|  in  sub- 
stance, the  character  of  the  much  more  justifiable  transactions 
which  terminated  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  Should 
the  motives  which  influence  human  conduct  continue  to  be  the 
same  as  they  always  have  been,  the  future  history  of  Europe 
must  necessarily  offer,  from  time  to  time,  a  repetition  of  similar 
scenes,  which  will  of  course  be  attended  with  the  same  practi- 
cal results*  Divide  and  conquer  is  the  well-known  and  ac- 
knowledged principle  of  all  success.  In  this  case,  the  division 
already  exists,  and  exists  on  points  which  render  it  interesting, 
and,  by  possibility,  dangerous  to  foreign  governments.  The 
latter  are,  consequently,  authorized,  and  indeed  required,  to 
take  it  into  view  in  determining  on  the  course  of  their  policy. 
Without  attributing  to  any  party  any  other  intentions  than  such 
as  naturally  result  from  their  respective  positions,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  foresee,  that  Russia  must,  indirectly  or  directly,  take 
a  part  in  these  controversies,  and  that  she  cannot  take  a  part  in 
them  without  deriving  from  such  interference  an  augmentation 
of  influence,  and  ultimately  of  territory,  exactly  proportional 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried.  Such  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  precise  form  in  which  Russia  will  probably  extend 
her  empire  over  the  west  of  Europe. 

In  comparing  the  present  situation  of  Europe  with  the  state  of 
things  half  a  century  ago,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  few  substantial 
and  permanent  alterations  were  efiected  by  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution.  That  political  tornado  shook  to  their  founda- 
tions almost  all  the  institutions  and  governments  that  came  within 
its  influence,  and  unsettled  everything  so  completely,  that  it 
seemed  at  the  time  quite  impossible  that  the  same  elements  could 
evier  coalesce  again  in  the  same  or  any  similar  shapes.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  tempest  spent  its  fury,  and  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  permitted  the  materials  of  power  to  gravitate 
into  tlieir  natural  positions,  than  we  find,  under  a  good  many 
modifications  of  minor  parts,  the  great  features  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  commonwealth  of  Europe  differing  veiy  little  from 
what  they  were  before.  Austria  and  Prussia  stationary, — 
France  comparatively  declining, — England  and  Russia,  more 
especially  the  latter,  the  objects  of  general  apprehension  and 
interest ; — such  was  the  outline  of  the  political  system  before 
the  revolution,  and  such,  a  little  more  distinctly  marked,  is  its 
outline  now.  If  we  look  into  the  article  on  Russia  in  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Favier  on  the  Policy  of  the  Cabinets  of  Eu" 
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rope,  written  about  the  year  1775,  we  find  him  drawing  at  tile 
close  the  following  conclusions,  which  vary  only  in  the  form  of 
expression  from  those  of  Mr  tie  Pradl,  and  which,  if  we  did 
not  know  their  origin,  would  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  some 
contemporary  publicaiioit. 

'  From  all  that  we  have  here  stated,'  says  Favier, '  it  follows — 

'1.  That  Russia  holds  a  viclorioua  and  menacing  altitude  to- 
wards all  her  neighbors,  and  is  quite  capable  of  mainlaining  the 
existing  milit&ry  establishment  to  which  she  owes  her  success. 

•2.  That  her  alliance  with  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  places  her  in  the  very  best  position  as  respects  her  for- 
eign connexions. 

'3.  That  of  the  three  great  powers  who  might  have  checked 
her  advances  on  Turkey,  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Austria  and 
Prussia,  who  are  in  alliance  with  her,  and  very  little  from  France, 
who  rather  seems  to  court  her  friendship. 

'  4.  That  she  will,  accordingly,  find  herself  free  from  any  obsta- 
cles to  the  accomplishment  of  her  designs  on  the  Porte ;  that  she 
will  undoubtedly  dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  and  that  the  influence 
of  France,  formerly  so  powerful  in  that  ijuarter,  will  be  quite  un- 
important. 

'  5.  That  if  her  revenue  be  not  proportional  to  her  territorial 
extent,  and  her  extraordinary  resources  be  also  inferior  lo  those  of 
some  other  states,  she  is  still  able  to  command  funds  ample  enough, 
at  least,  for  the  iwo  next  campaigns,  and  that  this  length  of  time 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  projects  in  which 
she  is  now  engaged. 

■  6.  That  while  slie  enjoys  all  these  advantages  for  carrying  into 
effect  her  military  and  political  schemes,  we  can  hardly  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  shall  be  able  to  divert  her  from  them  by  mere  per- 
suasion. 

'  7.  That  the  method  of  negotiation  should  have  been  attempted 
in  ihe  first  instance,  in  concert  with  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  her  progress  towards  the  Mediterranean;  but  that  if  it  was 
then  not  made,  or  made  ineffectually,  there  is  very  tittle  chance 
that  it  will  succeed  better  at  present. 

'8.  That  a  prompt  appeal  lo  force  would  liavc  been  the  only 
certain  and  practicable  means  of  checking  tlie  torrent,  or  modera- 
ting its  violence ;  but  that  such  an  appeal  could  only  have  had 
effect  in  proportion  as  it  was  unexpected,  sudden,  and  vigor- 
ous, and  that  no  demon atratiun  whatever  should  have  been  made 
unless  it  was  determined  to  push  matters  to  the  last  extremity.' 

All  this  applies  suhsinmially,  and,  in  general,  literally,  to  the 
present  situHlion  of  Russia  and  of  Europe.     The  subsequeni 
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progress  of  the  former  in  power  and  influence  is  briefly  indi- 
cated in  a  note  which  Mr  de  Scgur,  in  his  edition  of  the  work 
here  cited,  places  at  the  end  of  the  article  from  which  the 
above  is  extracted.  The  note  was  written  about  the  year 
1825.  His  views  coincide,  in  the  main,  with  those  which  we 
have  ventured  to  suggest,  akhough  we  difler  from  him  as  to 
the  probability  of  a  coalition  of  constitutional  powers  against 
the  progress  of  Russia. 

*  Russia,'  says  he, '  has  been  gradually  advancing  ever  since  the 
period  described  in  the  text,  and  has  now  become  a  colossal  pow- 
er. Her  weight  in  the  political  balance  is  immense ;  almost  the 
whole  of  Poland  is  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  her  sovereigns.  The 
vast  armies  of  France,  after  being  stopped  in  their  victorioas  ca- 
reer by  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  perished  amidst  the  snows  and 
storms  of  her  inhospitable  climate.  Her  own  armies,  on  the  other 
hand,  ader  overrunning,  on  various  occasions,  Germany,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  succeeded  at  last,  by  the  aid  of  a  general 
coalition  of  the  other  powers,  in  penetrating  to  the  capital  of  oar 
hitherto  victorious  monarchy.  Russia  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  new 
federative  system ;  she  presides,  if  we  may  so  speak,  over  the  Holy 
AlUance,  that  unexpected  league,  in  which  interests,  that  before 
appeared  irreconcilable,  are  now,  for  a  time  at  least,  united  in  the 
closest  connexion.  The  apprehension  of  new  revolutions  forms  the 
cement  of  this  alliance.  For  the  moment  its  policy  is  pacific 
But  who  can  foresee  the  future  results  of  the  concerted  action  of 
this  imposing  triumvirate,  of  which  England  alone  has  hitherto 
maintained  an  active  independence  ?  Would  it  be  too  much  to 
predict  that  the  force  of  circumstances  will  create  another  new  fed- 
erative system  of  an  opposite  character,  and  that  a  league  of  consti- 
tutional governments  will  be  formed  in  the  west  of  Europe  as  a 
counterpoise  to  this  Eastern  alliance  of  absolute  monarchies  V 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room  to  treat  the  question 
of  the  influence  of  the  war,  and  its  results  on  the  interest  and 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  must  dispose  of  this  part  of 
the  subject  in  a  very  summary  way.  The  general  outline  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  country  is  familiar  to  the  public  mind. 
The  commercial  rivalry  which  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  and  which  affects,  at  times,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  character  of  their  political  relations,  creates  of 
course  an  indirect  relation  of  an  opposite  kind  between  us  and 
the  great  continental  powers,  to  whom  we  should  naturally  look 
for  aid  on  the  occurrence  of  a  difficulty  in  the  other  quarter. 
Hence,  although  our  intercourse  with  England  is  much  more 
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extensive  and  important  than  with  the  Continent,  we  are  still 
accustomed  to  regard  the  nations  of  the  Continent  as  our  polit- 
ical allies,  and  England  as  a  political  enemy.  These  relations, 
which  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  the  progress  of  events,  and  may  be  traced 
through  all  the  successive  periods  of  our  history.  They  form- 
ed in  particular  the  principle  of  the  important  aid  which  we 
received  from  France  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that,  during  the  stormy  period  which  has 
since  intervened,  the  French  government  have  not  unfrequent- 
ly  lost  sight  of  the  character  of  those  relations,  and  of  their 
true  policy  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  in  a  somewhat  more  consolidated  and  tran- 
quil state  of  the  kingdom,  their  obstinate  refusal  to  take  into 
serious  consideration  our  important  claims  upon  them,  of 
which  they  do  not  even  venture  to  deny  the  justice,  is  not  per- 
haps in  strict  conformity  with  the  line  of  conduct  which  should 
naturally  be  adopted  towards  a  useful  political  ally.  The  same 
causes,  however,  which  establish  a  friendly  relation  between 
us  and  France,  also  create  one  of  a  similar  kind  with  Russia, 
which  may,  in  like  manner  be  traced,  through  the  whole  course 
of  our  history  from  the  period  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  up  to 
the  present  day.  The  importance  of  this  relation  is  constantly 
increasing  with  the  progressive  increase  of  Russia  in  power 
and  influence ;  and  as  this  increase  also  modifies  considerably 
the  international  relations  of  the  great  powers  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  and  renders  France  and  England  allies  instead  of  ri- 
vals, it  naturally  affects  at  the  same  time  the  general  character 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  will,  ultimately,  lead  us  to  look  to 
Russia  instead  of  France  as  our  principal  political  ally.  The 
difference  between  the  forms  of  government  of  the  two  powers . 
is  of  no  importance  in  this  respect,  because,  having  no  point  of 
contact,  tliey  cannot  possibly  be  dangerous  to  each  other.  We 
consider  it  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  ability  with  which  the  states- 
men of  Russia  have  managed  the  affairs  intrusted  to  them,  that 
they  have  distinctly  perceived  the  true  character  of  their  rela- 
tions with  us,  and  have  acted  throughout  in  conformity  with  it, 
although  some  mistakes  would  perhaps  have  been  excusable  in 
regard  to  a  country  forming  so  completely,  as  we  do,  the  an- 
tipodes of  theirs,  both  in  geography  and  politics.  They  haye 
certainly  displayed,  in  this  branch  of  their  foreign  relations,  far 
more  sagacity  than  the  French,  who  have  hitherto  claimed  the 
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superiority  over  all  other  nations  in  diplomatic  skiU.     The  ex- 
travagant pretensions,  blundering  incapacity,  and  wanton  vio- 
lence of  the  successive  rulers  of  France  during  the  last  forty 
years,  have  at  times  completely  vitiated,  and  throughout  ren- 
dered doubtful,  the  nature  of  our  position  in  regard  to  that 
power.     Even  now,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  she  de- 
nies us  what  she  has  herself  admitted  to  be  strict  justice. 
From  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  received  a  series  of 
good  offices,  uninterrupted  by  any  act  or  demonstration  of  an 
opposite  character,  and  crowned  within  the  last  few  months  by 
the  spontaneous  and  disinterested  gift  of  a  ticket  of  admission 
to  the  Black  Sea.     It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  men  or  nations  to 
be  insensible  to  such  a  course  of  proceeding.     It  has  been  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  reciprocated  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  on  every  proper  occasion,  and  will  com- 
pletely establish  the  friendly  relation  which  is  naturally  cre- 
ated by  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  powers  in  regard  to 
Great  Britain.     It  may  be  proper  to  add,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
those  persons  who  are  sure  to  misunderstand  whenever  there 
is  a  possibility  of  misconstruction,  that  when  we  speak  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  political  rival  or  enemy,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
for  our  interest  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  her.   •  By  a  political 
rival  or  enemy  is  meant  a  power  with  which  we  are,  from  the 
force  of  circumstances,  in  greater  danger  of  coming  into  col- 
lision than  with  any  other.     Such  a  power  is  of  course  pre- 
cisely the  one  with  which  it  is  for  tliat  very  reason  most  im- 
portant for  us  to  be  on  good  terms,  and  which  we  ought  to  use 
every  effort  and  make  every  reasonable  sacriBce  to  conciliate. 
Such  has  in  general  been,  and  we  trust  always  will  be,  how- 
ever at  times  imperfectly  reciprocated,  the  character  of  our 
proceedings  towards  the  British  government. 

Such,  however,  being  the  general  outline  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  m  particular  of  our  relations  with  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  it  follows  of  course  that  every  augmentation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  former  power  may  be  regarded  by  us,  looking 
at  the  subject  merely  under  a  political  point  of  view,  as  a  fa- 
vorable occurrence.  As  friends  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
civilization,  we  may  regret  that  a  purely  military  and  des- 
potic government  should  be  gradually  gaining  on  the  consti- 
tutional monarchies  of  the  west  of  Europe.  But  we  have,  after 
all,  not  much  faith  in  the  value  or  permanence  of  these  mixed 
modes,  whi  ch  seem  to  be,  as  they  have  been  in  fact  described  by 
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some  of  the  most  distinguished  European  writers  as  a  sort  of 
mongrel  system,  growing  up  naturally  in  the  course  of  the  transi- 
tion from  one  simple  form  to  another,  but  not  containing  in  them- 
selves any  principle  of  vitality  or  permanent  existence.  It 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  for  the  western  nations  of  Europe  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  a  stable  and  well-administered  sim- 
ple monarchy,  as  to  be  disturbed  by  the  perpetual  and  organ- 
ized war  of  parties,  that  belongs  to  the  essence  of  a  compound 
one.  At  all  events,  since  Europe,  according  to  Bonaparte, 
must  be  either  Republican  or  Russian,  and  since  there  is,  from 
present  appearances,  no  great  probability  that  the  former  part 
of  the  alternative  will  be  realized,  we  must  make  the  best  of 
the  latter.  If  we  regret  on  the  one  hand  that  a  nation,  whose 
political  forms  and  constitution  di£fer  so  much  from  our  own,  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  influence,  we  may  console  ourselves  on 
the  other  with  the  reflection  that  her  power,  however  great 
it  may  become,  is  not  attended  with  danger  to  this  country, 
and  can  only  afiect  us,  if  at  all,  in  a  favorable  way. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  charged  on  this  occasion  as  we  have 
been  on  some  preceding  ones  of  a  similar  kind,  with  exagger- 
ating the  greatness  of  Russia,  and  with  entertaining  '  nervous 
terrors'  of  her  future  progress.  What  is  meant  by  'nervous 
terrors '  of  the  progress  of  a  power  which  we  have  uniformly 
looked  upon  and  represented  as  our  principal  political  ally,  we 
must  leave  it  for  those  to  explain  who  make  the  charge.  We 
should  as  soon  have  expected  to  be  accused  of  entertaining 
individually  *  nervous  terrors '  that  one  of  our  best  friends 
would  marry  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  wife  with  a  large 
fortune,  or  draw  the  highest  prize  in  the  lottery.  As  respects 
the  imputation  of  exaggerating  the  greatness  of  Russia,  and  its 
probable  increase,  we  cannot  but  remark  that  our  critics, 
mstead  of  vaguely  denying  the  correctness  of  our  representa- 
tions, would  perhaps  better  subserve  the  cause  of  truth  by  indi- 
cating with  precision  the  errors  contained  in  them.  Enjoying 
some  advantages  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  political 
field,  we  have  habitually  published  our  impressions  with  perfect 
sincerity,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  our  motives,  without 
*  fear,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward.'  They  have  been  for  the 
most  part  merely  statements  of  fact,  which  may  be  easily  verified 
by  references  to  the  map  or  the  statistical  table.  We  have  occa- 
sionally, though  somewhat  sparingly,  hazarded  opinions  and  con- 
jectures as  to  the  present  and  future  political  situation  of  the 
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world.  In  their  general  scope,  the  sentiments  we  have  express- 
ed coincide  with  those  of  the  most  enlightened  politicians  and 
statesmen  of  Europe  for  fifty  years  past,  as  is  proved  by  the 
extracts  given  in  the  present  article  from  Segiir,  De  Pradt,  and 
Favier,  which  might  be  muhiplied,  if  necessary,  to  any  extent. 
In  our  speculations  on  this  subject,  we  have  lidle  or  no  credit 
to  claim  on  the  score  of  originality,  nor  have  we  ever  present- 
ed them  as  anything  different  from  what  we  deem  them,  that 
is,  probable  speculations  and  not  certainties.  The  vague  charge 
of  exaggeration  can  of  course  only  be  repelled  by  an  equally 
vague  contradiction.  If  any  real  errors  can  be  pointed  out 
in  our  statements  or  reasonings,  we  shall  be  ever  happy  to 
acknowledge  and  correct  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  interest- 
ed motives,  which  may  lead  a  certain  class  of  politicians  to 
represent  our  views  as  tinctured  with  extravagance ;  but 
we  submit  it  to  their  consideration,  and  that  of  the  public, 
whether  existing  facts  are  altered  by  pretending  to  doubt  tbeir 
reality,  or  dangers  averted  by  denying  their  existence.  In 
this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  it  would  in  our  opinion  be  a  safer 
course  for  the  interested  parties  to  look  the  danger  full  in  the 
face,  ascertain  its  precise  character,  and  act  accordingly.  The 
dbastrous  consequences  of  pursuing  a  different  policy  may 
already  be  seen,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  the  actual  situation 
of  some  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 


Art.  VIII. — Life  of  Arthur  Lee ^  with  his  Political  and  Lite- 
rary Correspondence,  and  his  Papers  on  Diplomatic  and 
Political  Subjects.  By  Richard  Henry  Lee.  Boston. 
Wells  h  Lilly.     1829.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Little  has  yet  been  published,  which  illustrates  the  early 
diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  of  foreign 
alliances  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Old  Congress  almost  at 
the  outset  of  its  deliberations,  and  agents  were  secretly  and 
openly  sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence, 
in  regard  to  the  views  of  people  and  governments  in  Europe, 
some  months  before  the  declaration  of  independence.  These 
were  followed  by  Commissioners  to  tieat  with  France,  and  by 
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others  to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  by  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Russia. 

The  first  channel  of  communication  between  these  agents 
in  foreign  countries  and  Congress,  was  a  Committee  appointed 
by  that  body,  denominated  the  Committee  of  Secret  Corre- 
spondence, The  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  the  duties  powers,  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Committee  seem  to  have  remained  the  same.  This 
Committee  had  charge  of  the  foreign  correspondence  till  near 
the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
was  instituted,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  appointed  the  first 
secretary.  It  was  the  custom,  however,  for  all  the  despatches 
from  abroad  to  be  read  before  Congress,  and  the  Committee 
had  little  to  do,  except  to  transmit  to  the  ministers  or  commis- 
sioners the  resolves  and  decisions  of  the  House,  with  such  in- 
telligence as  their  means  furnished,  or  their  discretion  dictated. 
Sometimes  despatches  were  directed  to  the  President,  by 
whom  they  were  handed  over  to  the  Committee,  after  having 
been  read  in  Congress.  It  appertained  to  the  Committee  to 
write  the  answers.  But  all  the  letters  from  agents  abroad 
were  considered  secret,  and  as  the  Old  Congress  held  its  sit- 
tings with  closed  doors,  the  reading  of  the  letters  to  the  mem- 
bers thus  assembled  was  not  deemed  an  act  of  publication. 
This  course  was  prescribed  by  prudence  and  the  nature  of 
the  topics  discussed  in  the  letters.  It  is  true,  that  certain  par- 
ticulars would  find  their  way  out  through  the  memory  of  in- 
dividuals, and  thence  by  an  easy  transition  would  appear  in 
the  newspapers,  especially  when  they  bore  strongly  on  the 
interests  of  either  of  the  great  parties,  into  which  Congress 
was  divided  during  nearly  the  whole  war ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  correspondence  was  actually  kept  secret,  and  nothing 
was  published  with  the  avowed  approbation  of  Congress. 

The  official  letters  from  our  ministers  and  commissioners  in 
Europe,  during  the  revoludon,  are  full  of  interest  and  histori- 
cal value,  abounding  in  facts  and  observations  on  the  condition 
of  European  countries,  rich  in  maxims  of  polidcal  wisdom, 
breathing  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  showing  tfiat  the  authors 
understood,  proclaimed,  and  defended  the  rights  and  just  de- 
mands of  their  country,  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  their 
talents  and  strength  of  character,  as  well  as  to  their  patriotism. 
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But  the  records  of  the  Committee  at  home  have  little  in  them 
worthy  of  commendation  ;  they  are  meagre  and  jejune,  careless- 
ly written,  and  fertile  in  nothing.  The  fault  is  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tributed, perhaps,  to  the  organization  of  die  Committee,  which 
made  it  the  duty  of  no  particular  member  to  answer  despatch- 
es, and  thus  took  the  responsibility  from  them  all.  After  Mr 
Livingston  came  into  office,  the  foreign  affairs  took  another 
and  very  improved  shape.  All  despatches  were  directed  to 
him  personally,  and  he  alone  was  charged  with  the  answers. 
Nor  was  he  required  to  bring  any  letters  before  Congress, 
although  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  do  it  when  he  chose.  The 
responsibility  rested  with  himself.  Cases  of  delicacy  and 
difliculty  he  would  of  course  submit  to  that  body,  prefernng 
to  be  guided  by  their  voice  and  instructions,  rather  than  his 
own  unaided  judgment.  This  change  in  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs  was  most  salutary,  and  the  same  system  con- 
tinued to  tlie  end  of  the  war. 

Nothing  is  more  rigidly  guarded  with  the  seal  of  secrecy, 
in  the  foreign  offices  of  European  cabinets,  than  the  diplomatic 
papers,  or  correspondence  of  the  ministers  at  other  courts. 
This  caution  is  necessary,  where  diplomacy  is  made  a  personal 
concern  between  sovereigns,  and  entrusted  only  to  a  few  con- 
fidential ministers,  whose  business  it  is  to  be  well  practised  in 
the  tactics  of  their  vocation,  and  to  maintain  the  interests,  and 
sometimes  the  caprices  of  their  master,  honestly  if  tliey  can, 
but  successfully  at  any  rate,  and  into  whose  doings  it  is  no 
part  of  the  people's  prerogative  to  inquire.  But  in  a  govern- 
ment like  that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  acts  of  every 
public  man  are  subject  to  be  brought  out  to  the  view  of  the 
nation,  nothing  can  long  be  hidden  under  tlie  veil  of  secrecy. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  despatches  of  our  foreign  minis- 
ters are  written  for  the  public,  or  at  least  with  tlie  comnction, 
that  circumstances  or  events  may  one  day  place  them  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  writer  is  thus  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  performing  his  task  with  circumspection,  and  to 
the  full  measure  of  his  ability.  Hence  the  artifices  of  intrigue, 
the  gossip  and  scandal  of  courts,  and  frivolous  details  about 
the  habits,  foibles,  or  follies  of  individuals  of  high  rank,  which 
make  so  large  a  portion  of  a  European  ambassador's  corre- 
spondence, find  no  place  in  the  letters  of  an  American  diplom- 
atist.    These   remarks    apply   with   particular   force    to    the 
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foreign  revolutionary  correspondence,  because  it  was  known 
that  each  letter  would  be  read  in  Congress ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
when  these  papers  come  before  the  public,  that  they  contain  a 
mass  of  the  most  valuable  and  authentic  materials  for  a  history 
of  that  period,  wliich  have  yet  appeared,  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  opinions  and  acts  of  our  own  statesmen,  but  to  the  politics 
of  foreign  nations. 

Much  will  doubtless  be  gathered,  also,  in  due  time,  from  the 
memoirs  and  private  papers  of  the  individuals  employed  in  the 
foreign  negotiations.  The  Works  of  Dr  Franklin  have  al- 
ready added  largely  to  the  stock,  notwitlistanding  the  imperfect 
and  ill  digested  manner  in  which  tliey  have  been  made  public, 
and  tlieir  manifest  deficiency  in  some  essential  particulars* 
Still  more  widely  will  the  field  of  knowledge  be  enlarged  by 
the  papers  of  Adams  and  Jay,  who  were  several  years  absent 
in  diplomatic  stations  of  the  highest  responsibility.  And  in 
the  work  now  before  us,  containing  a  large  portion  of  the 
correspondence  of  Arthur  Lee,  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
facts  little  known  before,  respecting  the  early  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  attempts  to  procure  alliances 
and  assistance.  We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  bring 
together  a  few  hints  on  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  such 
remarks  as  may  be  elicited  by  the  work  here  mentioned. 

Arthur  Lee  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  born  in  the  year  1740, 
educated  first  at  Eton  College  in  England,  and  afterwards  as 
a  student  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh.  Under  the  eminent  lec- 
turers, who  at  that  time  filled  tlie  chairs  in  Edinburgh,  he 
engaged  with  much  ardor  in  various  branches  of  study,  both 
literary  and  scientific,  and  at  length  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  medicine  with  a  reputation  high  as  a  general  scholar,  and 
as  a  candidate  for  the  profession  in  which  he  was  about  to 
embark.  His  skill  in  natural  science  was  proved  by  a  Latin 
essay  on  a  botanical  subject,  which  gained  a  prize  over  several 
competitors.  His  studies  being  completed,  he  made  the  tour 
of  Germany  and  Holland,  keeping  a  journal  of  the  principal 
occurrences,  which  his  biographer  commends  as  bearing  a 
favorable  testimony  to  his  habits  of  observation,  judicious  re- 
flections, and  happy  talent  at  describing  objects  and  events, 
that  came  under  his  notice.  Designing  to  make  his  native 
country  the  theatre  of  his  future  residence  and  usefulness,  he 
returned  to  Virginia,  and  settled  as  a  physician  at  Williams- 
burg. 
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It  required  but  a  short  experiment  in  this  line,  however,  to 
convince  Mr  Lee,  that  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  he  had 
mistaken  the  elements  of  his  character,  and  the  moving  springs 
of  his  inclinations.  The  charms  of  science,  pursued  in  its 
theories  and  facts,  its  beautiful  systems  and  imposing  results, 
had  won  his  admiration,  and  kindled  an  enthusiasm,  which  for 
a  time  filled  and  satisfied  his  mind  )  but  the  spell  quickly  dis- 
appeared, when  he  began  to  chain  himself  to  the  duties  of  a 
practising  physician,  in  which  fame  and  fortune  were  to  be 
acquired  by  a  process,  as  slow  and  uncertain  as  it  was  labo- 
rious and  uncongenial.  Little  time  was  lost  in  deliberation ; 
he  resolved  to  change  at  once  the  entire  course  of  his  pursuits, 
and  betake  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  With  this  view 
he  went  to  London,  became  a  student  in  the  Temple,  and  ap- 
plied himself  with  all  the  energy  and  warmth  of  his  character 
to  his  new  vocation.  Here  his  aspiring  hopes  had  ample  room 
for  expansion  ;  all  the  motives  and  all  the  facilities  for  study 
were  within  his  reach ;  the  spur  of  competition  and  rivalship 
was  present  with  its  quickening  force ;  the  rewards  of  lofty 
purpose,  vigorous  effort,  and  high  attainment,  were  before  his 
eyes,  and  open  to  his  grasp ;  the  society  of  eminent  lawyers, 
statesmen,  and  scholars,  contributed  to  enlarge  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  at  the  same  time  it  added  a  fresh  impulse 
to  his  activity,  and  raised  higher  the  standard  of  his  ambition. 
The  friendships  which  he  formed,  even  while  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  with  such  men  as  Burke,  Dunning,  Glynn,  Dr  Price, 
and  Sir  William  Jones,  are  proof  enough,  that  all  these  cir- 
cumstances conspired  with  effect  to  press  him  onward,  and 
bring  him  into  a  notice  by  no  means  common  for  a  young  man 
in  that  stage  of  his  legal  progress.  But  Mr  Lee's  mind  was 
restless  as  well  as  active ;  excitement  was  to  him  the  pahvlum 
ffititj  and  he  loved  to  ride  in  the  storms  raised  by  men's  pas- 
sions in  the  social  and  political  atmosphere.  The  party  vio- 
lence, which  ran  so  high  at  that  time  in  Great  Britain,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  indulging  this  tendency  of  his  disposition 
to  its  full  extent,  and  in  a  cause  to  which  he  devoted  all  his 
powers. 

The  contest  with  the  colonies  had  already  begun  to  assume 
a  serious  aspect,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  had  taken  a  bold  and  determined  stand  against  the 
threats  of  tyranny,  and  the  encroachments  of  unlawful  power. 
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Moved  by  a  genuine  and  elevated  patriotism,  Mr  Lee  took  the 
part  of  bis  native  country  with  a  zeal  as  untiring  as  it  was 
ardent.  He  seemed  animated  by  the  same  spirit  in  Lon- 
don, which  so  eminendy  distinguished  his  brother,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  in  America,  and  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirty  he  had  done  much,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  personal 
exertions,  to  make  the  British  public  better  acquainted  with 
the  interests  of  the  colonies,  their  just  claims,  and  their  un- 
alterable determination  to  maintain  their  rights  and  their  liber- 
ties at  any  sacrifice.  His  Monitor^s  Lettersy  which  were 
addressed  to  tlie  people  of  the  colonies,  his  letters  signed 
Junius  Americanusy  and  his  Appeal  to  the  English  JSTationj 
were  circulated  widely  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  He 
belonged  to  patriodc  clubs,  and  wrote  spirited  and  able  Ad- 
dresses, which  went  forth  under  the  sanction  of  those  bodies. 
These  services  made  him  known  in  his  own  country,  and 
pointed  him  out  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  entrusted  with  her 
interests.  Dr  Franklin  had  been  some  years  in  England,  as 
agent  for  several  colonies,  and  among  others  for  Massachusetts. 
As  early  as  the  year  1770  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
appointed  Mr  Lee  agent  for  the  colony,  to  take  the  place  of 
Dr  Franklin  whenever  he  should  return  ;  and  although  this 
event  did  not  occur  till  the  spring  of  1775,  yet  Dr  Franklin 
speaks  with  approbation  of  the  aid  he  received  from  the  assi- 
duity and  patriodc  zeal  of  his  countryman.  After  Franklin's 
departure,  Mr  Lee  became  the  sole  agent,  and  it  was  through 
him  that  the  British  Cabinet  received  the  first  authentic  intel- 
ligence of  the  battle  of  Lexington.* 

*  All  tho  papers  relating  to  the  transactions  of  that  eventful  day, 
comprising  an  address  from  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  a  letter  to  their  agent,  and  the 
depositions  taken  at  Lexington  relative  to  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, were  sent  to  England  by  Captain  Derby,  in  a  quirk  sailing 
packet  despatched  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Captain  Derby  landea 
at  Portsmouth,  went  speedily  up  to  London,  and  put  the  papers  into 
the  hands  of  Mr  Lee.  Meantime  the  news  spread  rapidly  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  caused  much  perplexity  and  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  the  ministry.  They  at  first  considered  it,  or  professed  to  consider 
it,  a  false  alarm,  caused  Captain  Derby  to  be  strictly  examined,  and 
endeavored  to  allay  the  excitement  of  the  people  by  publishing  through 
the  proper  organ,  that  this  report  could  not  be  true,  as  no  communi- 
cation to  that  eflTect  had  been  received  from  General  Gage.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  the  ministry  and  the  nation  were  relief  from  lUft- 
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From  this  date  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  for  a 
colonial  agent  in  London.  All  intercourse  had  ceased.  The 
ties  of  union  and  friendship  had  been  severed  by  the  sword ; 
the  charter  of  freedom  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  its 
defenders,  and  its  invaded  sanctuary  was  now  to  be  protected 
by  other  means,  than  unheeded  appeals  to  truth  and  justice. 
Thus  relieved  from  the  duties  of  agent,  Mr  Lee  devoted  him- 
self to  practice  at  the  bar,  till  his  services  were  solicited  in 
another  direction.  Soon  after  the  assembling  of  the  second 
Continental  Congress,  in  September,  1775,  a  plan  was  agitated 
for  opening  a  communication  with  persons  residing  in  foreign 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  commercial  and  political 
objects.  In  November  the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspond- 
ence was  appointed  for  this  end,  who  were  authorized  to  cor- 
respond with  such  persons  as  they  might  select  in  Europe,  to 
procure  as  much  intelligence  as  they  could,  respecting  the 
designs  and  movements  of  the  English  government,  as  weU  as 
other  foreign  powers,  and  to  aid  the  commercial  enterprises  of 
individuals.  Dr  Franklin  was  the  first  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. A  letter,  in  an  official  form,  was  despatched  from  the 
committee  by  a  confidential  messenger,  who  was  instructed  to 
deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  Arthur  Lee,  in  London,  and  another 
also  of  the  same  purport  to  M.  Dumas  of  Holland,  a  friend 
of  Dr  Franklin's.     In  this  letter  the  objects  of  the  committee 


pense,  by  the  arrival  of  a  British  packet  with  the  official  confirmation. 
The  next  letter  to  General  Gatre  coiiUiincd  a  sharp  reprimand  for  his 
tardiness,  and  an  express  order,  that  ever  after  a  packet  should  be 
kept  in  readiness  for  the  immediate  transmission  of  important  intelli- 
gence. 

The  papers  were  directed  to  Dr  Franklin,  but  as  he  had  already 
left  Engrlund,  they  were  delivered  to  Mr  Lee,  as  his  successor.  The 
originah  are  now  in  the  archives  of  Harvard  University,  where,  with 
other  papers  of  Mr  Arthur  Lee,  they  have  been  deposited  by  his  biogra- 
pher. The  same  i^entleman  has  also  deposited  the  papers  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee  with  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia. 
This  example  merits  praise  and  imitation.  Papers  retained  in  private 
hands,  passing  as  they  do  from  one  possessor  to  another,  aie  soon 
scattered  and  lost,  or  if  not,  they  are  comparatively  useless  ;  whereas, 
in  the  repository  of  a  public  institution  they  are  regarded  as  a  sacred 
trust,  carefully  preserved,  and  accessible  for  all  purposes  of  utility 
and  historical  interest  Considering  the  fleeting  nature  of  manuscripts 
of  this  sort,  and  the  power  of  accident  over  them,  no  person  coald 
show  more  respect  for  the  memory  of  an  ancestor,  than  our  author 
has  done  in  the  disposition  he  has  made  of  the  papers,  that  had  fallen 
under  his  charge. 
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were  briefly  enumerated,  and  papers  were  enclosed,  which 
Mr  Lee  was  desired  to  have  printed  and  circulated  in  England. 
He  was  told,  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Congress  to  know 
the  disposition  of  foreign  powers  towards  them,  as  far  as  such 
knowledge  could  be  obtained.  Impenetrable  secrecy  was  en- 
joined. Two  hundred  pounds  were  remitted  to  defray  imme- 
diate expenses,  and  compensation  for  trouble  was  promised. 
He  was  requested  to  send  despatches  by  an  express-boat, 
when  he  should  deem  the  intelligence  sufficiently  important. 

Immediately  after  receiving  this  letter,  Mr  Lee  applied  him- 
self to  the  task  of  executing  the  commission  it  contained.  His 
political  connexions  gave  him  facilities  for  ascertaining  the 
views  of  the  ministry,  and  the  preparations  for  conducting  the 
war  that  was  now  actually  begun  in  America.  The  intelli- 
gence, which  he  communicated  respecting  these  subjects,  was 
of  essential  service  to  Congress,  for  he  was  observing,  inquisi- 
tive, and  indefatigable.*  He,  moreover,  found  means  to  pro- 
cure interviews  with  the  French  minister  in  London,  who 
manifested  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonies,  and 
a  desire  to  gain  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  respecting 
their  present  condition,  intentions,  and  prospects,  wUck  he 
forwarded  without  delay  to  his  court. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that,  from  the  very  commence* 
ment  of  a  decided  opposition  in  the  Colonies,  the  Cabinet  of 
Versailles  had  seriously  deliberated  on  the  course,  which  they 
should  adopt  in  the  approaching  contest.  No  topic  perhaps 
was  ever  more  patiently  or  elaborately  discussed,  than  this  was 
by  the  French  Ministry,  more  than  a  year  before  any  symp- 
toms appeared,  from  which  their  ultimate  purpose  could  be 
inferred.  It  was  soon  discovered,  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  themselves ;  for  while  it  was  unanimously 
agreed,  that  England  had  taken  an  undue  advantage  of  the 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  France  in  the  late  treaty  of 

*  His  letters  were  usually  entrusted  to  a  confidential  person,  who 
was  to  deliver  them  with  his  own  hand.  They  were  without  signa- 
ture, and  enclosed  in  an  envelope  with  a  fictitious  address.  They 
were  commonly  directed  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Colden  of  New  York, 
who  was  a  royalist  In  case  any  accident  had  happened  to  the  mes- 
sengers, therefore,  the  letters  would  have  been  forwarded  to  him, 
without  any  suspicion  of  their  true  origin. 
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Paris,  and  that  justice  and  policy  prompted  them  to  weaken 
the  English  power  by  all  honorable  means,  yet  there  was  a 
party,  who  could  not  at  once  be  reconciled  to  the  doctrine, 
that  it  was  consistent  with  the  faith  of  treaties  for  one  nation  Co 
interfere  in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  another,  and  above  all  to 
lend  direct  support  to  revolted  Colonies,  already  in  arms  against 
their  sovereign.     The  king   himself  was  one  of   thb  party. 
But  Vergennes,  and  the  prime  minister,  Maurepas,*  took  the 
lead  of  the  opposite  party,  and  were  unequivocal  in  their  opinioa, 
that  the  interest  of  France  required  her  to  promote  a  separa- 
tion between  England  and  her  American  Colonies,  and  that  this 
step  would  neither  be  a  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  nor  at 
variance  with  the  strictest  justice.     As  the  king  and  some  of 
the  ministers  were  to  be  brought  over,  or  at  least  their  scruples 
removed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  discuss  the  subject  minute- 
ly, both  in  regard  to  the  principles  it  inv(dved,  and  its  political 
bearings  and  possible  issues.     Memoirs  were  written  by  the 
respective  ministers,  read  in  council,  and  examined  in  detail. 
The  great  talents  and  learning  of  the  eminent  jurist,  Pfefiel, 
and  of  the  still  more  eminent  publicist,  Favier,  were  called  into 
action  on  this  occasion,  and  the  papers  they  produced  unque^ 
tionably  had  much  weight  in  giving  a  more  decided  and  uni- 
form tone  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Cabinet.     They  were  both 
on  the  side  of  Vergennes.     The  argument  of  Pfeffel  was  a 
masterly  display  of  ability,  knowledge,  and  reasoning.     He 
supported  his  positions  on  the  ground  of  equity,  legal  prece- 
dents, historical  acts,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  and  drew  from 
the  whole  the  general  inference,  that  it  was  lawful  and  right 
for  France  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  in  opposidoa 
to  the  authority  and  the  arms  of  Great  Britain. 

By  degrees  the  whole  Cabinet  came  so  far  into  these  views, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  make  them  the  rules  of  their  policy, 
and  the  guide  of  their  future  measures.  But  it  was  obvious, 
that  a  system  like  this,  openly  pursued,  must  bring  about  an 
immediate  war  with  England.  For  such  a  result,  neither  the 
ministry  nor  the  nation  was  as  yet  prepared.  The  only  mode 
of  executing  the  plan  for  the  present,  therefore,  was  to  afford 
secret  aid  to  the  Colonies,  and  wait  for  the  developement  of 


*  The  biographer  of  Mr  Lee  calls  Vergennes  prime  minister.    This 
is  a  mistake ;  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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events,  and  till  the  finances,  navy,  and  army  were  in  a  better 
condition,  before  a  more  decided  step  should  be  taken.  While 
deliberating  as  to  the  best  manner  of  sending  such  aid,  and  at 
the  same  time  securing  absolute  concealment,  intelligence  was 
received  from  the  French  minister  in  London,  that  a  secret 
agent  of  Congress  was  there,  through  whom  their  object  might 
probably  be  attained.  A  person,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be 
M.  de  Beaumarchais,  was  despatched  by  the  ministry  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry.  He  visited  Mr  Lee  at  hb 
rooms  in  the  Temple,  and  informed  him,  that  the  court  of  France 
proposed  to  send  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  the 
aid  of  the  Americans  in  specie,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and 
that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  was  to  ascertain  through 
what  channel  the  remittance  should  be  made.  St  Eustatia, 
Martinique,  and  Cape  Francois  were  mentioned,  and  it  was 
finally  concluded,  that  the  Cape  was  the  best  place ;  and  Mr 
Lee's  visitant  said  the  goods  would  be  ready  there,  and  might 
be  received  by  inquiring  of  the  commandant  for  Monsieur 
HortcUez,  He  moreover  requested,  that  a  small  shipment  of 
tobacco  might  be  sent  from  some  of  the  American  ports  to 
Cape  Francois,  by  which  the  afiTair  might  take  the  color 
of  a  mercantile  transaction,  and  thus  suspicions  be  avoided. 
This  arrangement  was  made  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1776, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  settled,  M.  de  Beaumarchais  returned 
to  Paris. 

Meantime  the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  had 
sought  a  more  extensive  and  substantial  intercourse  with  Eu- 
rope, and  appointed  Silas  Deane  to  go  to  France  as  commer- 
cial and  political  agent.  He  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  the 
fifth  of  March,  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Bordeaux ;  but  as  an  acci- 
dent happened  to  the  vessel,  he  was  obliged  in  a  few  days  to 
return  to  the  same  port.  He  next  embarked  in  a  sloop  for 
Bermuda,  where  he  chartered  another  sloop  for  France,  and 
arrived  in  Bordeaux  on  the  sixth  of  June  following.  Here 
he  expected  to  meet  several  vessels  from  America,  which 
were  to  be  sent  out  by  tlie  committee  of  Congress,  with  a  view 
of  supplying  him  with  means  to  e£fect  the  mercantile  objects 
of  his  mission ;  but  nothing  had  been  heard  of  them.  Assum- 
ing the  character  of  a  merchant  from  Bermuda,  he  waited  a 
few  days  at  Bordeaux,  but  receivmg  no  intelligence  of  these 
vessels,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  the  first  week 
in  July. 
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By  his  instructions  he  was  to  appear  in  Paris  as  a  merchant, 
employed  in  purchasing  goods  for  the  Indian  trade  in  America. 
He  also  had  a  letter  of  credence,  as  an  authorized  agent  of 
Congress,  which  he  was  directed  to  present  to  the  Count  de 
Vergennes,  in  case  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  an  audience 
of  that  minister  ;  and  on  such  an  event,  moreover,  he  was  to 
say  to  the  minister,  that  the  Congress,  finding  it  impracticable 
in  the  usual  course  of  commerce  to  furnish  the  American 
forces  with  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  other  military 
supplies  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  had  sent  him 
abroad  with  authority  to  make  application  to  some  European 
power  for  these  aids,  and  that  France  had  been  applied  to, 
because,  in  case  of  a  separation  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies,  France  was  the  power  whose  friendship  it  would 
be  most  advisable  to  obtain  and  cultivate ;  that  the  trade  of 
the  American  Colonies  was  rapidly  increasing  ;  that  by  secur- 
ing their  friendship,  France  might  derive  from  them  great 
commercial  advantages,  as  England  had  hitherto  done ;  that 
what  they  now  wanted  was  arms  and  clothing  for  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  anmiunition,  and  one  hundred  field-pieces; 
that  they  intended  to  pay  for  them  by  remittances  to  France, 
or  through  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  French  West  India  Islands, 
as  soon  as  their  navigation  could  be  protected ;  and  that, 
finally,  if  these  supplies  should  be  granted,  it  might  be  well 
for  them  to  be  convoyed  by  two  or  three  ships  of  war.  If 
Count  de  Vergennes  should  be  communicative  on  these  topics, 
Mr  Deane  was  to  carry  the  conversation  further,  and  touch 
gently  upon  certain  political  queries,  such  as  what  would  be 
the  views  of  France,  if  the  Colonies  should  be  driven  to  de- 
clare their  independence,  and  set  up  a  government  of  their 
own,  whether  France  would  recognise  this  government,  re- 
ceive ambassadors,  and  form  alliances,  and  on  what  terms. 

Armed  with  these  instructions,  and  with  his  letter  of  cre- 
dence in  his  pocket,  Mr  Deane  went  out  to  Versailles,  having 
previously  solicited  an  audience  of  the  minister,  through  the 
intervention  of  M.  Dubourg,  a  friend  of  Dr  Franklin,  and  an 
eminent  physician  in  Paris,  to  whom  Mr  Deane  had  brought 
letters.  Count  de  Vergennes  received  him  politely,  and  kept 
him  through  a  conversation  of  two  hours,  listened  attentively, 
asked  many  questions,  and  showed  by  his  remarks  and  in- 
quiries, that  the  subject  was  one  to  which  he  had  already  given 
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much  attention.  After  Mr  Deane  had  gone  methodically 
through  with  the  thread  of  his  instructions,  which  he  was  en- 
couraged to  do  by  the  manner  in  which  the  minister  sustained 
the  interview,  Count  de  Vergennes  replied,  that  the  importance 
of  the  American  commerce  was  well  known,  and  that  a  friend- 
ly intercourse  was  equally  advantageous  to  the  Colonies  and 
France,  and  it  was  for  this  reason,  that  the  court  had  ordered 
the  French  ports  to  be  opened  equally  to  America  and  Eng- 
land ;  that,  considering  the  subsisting  relations  between  the 
courts  of  LfOndon  and  Versailles,  no  encouragement  could  be 
openly  given  to  a  traffic  in  warlike  stores  to  be  shipped  to 
America,  but  that  no  obstructions  would  be  interposed ;  that 
Mr  Deane  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  any  commerce  he  chose 
in  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  might  consider  himself  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  government ;  that,  as  to  indepen- 
dence it  was  a  subject  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  the  future, 
of  which  it  was  improper  for  him  to  speak,  till  such  an  event 
had  actuaUy  taken  place.  He  advised  Mr  Deane  to  continue 
for  the  present  in  the  character  of  a  merchant  from  Bermuda, 
and  informed  him  that  the  British  Ambassador  knew  of  his  being 
in  Paris,  and  that  his  motions  would  be  watched.  After  much 
conversation  about  the  state  of  things  in  America,  and  telling 
Mr  Deane  that  he  might  at  all  times  hold  intercourse  with  M. 
Gerard,  the  principal  secretary  in  the  foreign  department,  and 
with  himself  when  anything  of  importance  occurred,  which 
should  seem  to  require  it,  the  interview  ended. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  first  conversation  between  an  agent 
from  the  assembled  American  States  and  a  European  minister. 
It  was  Mr  Deane's  next  task  to  look  around  for  a  credit,  in  the 
name  of  Congress,  and  endeavor  to  procure  such  articles  as 
he  wanted.  He  soon  found  this  impracticable.  Intelligence 
had  arrived  of  thQ  defeat  of  Montgomery  at  Quebec,  and  the 
disasters  in  Canada.  The  British  Ambassador  and  other 
agents  in  France  took  great  pains  to  spread  the  rumor  of  a 
speedy  termination  of  all  difficulties,  by  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Colonies,  and  a  restoration  of  order  and  harmony.  With 
such  prospects,  no  merchants  nor  capitalists  could  be  found, 
who  would  give  a  credit  to  Congress,  without  adequate  securi- 
ty from  some  established  house  in  Europe.  This  security  the 
American  agent  could  not  command.  No  remittances  had  yet 
been  received  from  home,  and  the  bills  which  he  had  brought 
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with  him,  as  ready  money,  had  in  great  part  been  protested 
and  returned  upon  his  hands. 

In  this  state  of  perplexity  he  became  acquainted  with  M •  de 
Beaumarchais,  who  proposed  to  furnish  the  supplies,  allow  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  payment,  and  take  the  risk  of  the  security  of 
Congress  pledged  by  Mr  Deane.  As  Beaumarchais  was  un- 
known in  the  commercial  world,  devoted  rather  to  pleasure 
than  to  business,  and  more  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters, 
than  for  any  talents  or  resources  in  the  mercantile  or  finan- 
cial line,  the  friends  of  Mr  Deane  considered  this  a  mere 
speculating  enterprise,  which  M.  de  Beaumarchais  could  Bd 
carry  through,  and  which  would  in  the  end  lead  them  both 
into  infinite  embarrassments.  Mr  Deane  had  the  precaution 
to  consult  the  Count  de  Vergennes  on  the  subject,  who  told 
him  that  no  concern  need  be  felt,  as  to  the  character  and 
means  of  M.  de  Beaumarchais,  and  that  he  would  unquestion- 
ably fulfil  all  his  contracts  and  promises.  Such  a  pledge  ren* 
dered  any  further  suspicion  or  delay  unnecessary,  and  the 
proposals  of  Beaumarchais  were  accepted. 

A  list  of  articles  was  made  out  by  Mr.  Deane,  which  em- 
braced clothing  for  twenty  thousand  men,  thirty  thousand  fo- 
sils,  one  hundred  tons  of  powder,  two  hundred  brass  cannon, 
twenty  four  brass  mortars,  with  shells,  shot,  lead,  flints,  and  the 
like,  in  proportion.  These  articles  M.  de  Beaumarchais  un- 
dertook to  procure,  and  said  he  could  purchase  the  cannon 
and  mortars,  and,  he  thought,  some  of  the  fusils,  out  of  the 
king's  arsenals,  and  could  possibly  obtain  a  credit  of  eight 
months,  and  perhaps  longer.  In  the  end,  however,  he  was  not 
so  successful  in  this  respect  as  he  had  hoped  to  be  ;  for  he 
could  obtain  only  a  small  part  of  the  fusils  from  the  king's  ar- 
senals, being  obliged  to  purchase  them  nearly  all  from  private 
individuals.  There  was  little  difficulty  or  delay,  however,  in 
procuring  from  some  quarter  the  articles  enumerated  in  the 
list.     The  cannon  and  mortars  were  all  from  the  arsenals. 

The  next  point  to  be  settled  was  the  mode  of  shipping  these 
supplies  to  America.  A  contract  for  this  purpose  was  made 
by  Mr  Deane  with  M.  Montheu,  who  was  to  furnish  ships  to 
transport  the  whole  at  a  certain  freight,  for  the  payment  of 
which  M.  de  Beaumarchais  became  responsible.  But  their 
operations  were  continually  beset  with  fresh  difficulties.  The 
cannon  were  mostly  at  Strasburg,  and  the  other  articles  at 
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magazines  in  the  interior.  All  these  were  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  seaports.  Such  a  transportation  could  not  be  effected  se- 
cretly ;  and  the  moment  they  began  to  move,  there  were  Brit- 
ish spies  everywhere  ready  to  give  notice  to  Lord  Stormont, 
the  English  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  thus  to  excite  an  alarm 
in  the  Cabinet  at  Versailles,  where  the  greatest  possible  pre- 
caution was  observed,  that  nothing  should  be  openly  done, 
which  could  give  the  least  color  of  pretence  to  the  British  Min- 
istry to  charge  them  with  a  breach  of  treaty.  Hence  orders 
were  issued  to  stop  these  articles,  on  their  passage  through  the 
country,  and  then  counter  orders  to  let  them  move  again, 
thus  perplexing  the  agents  and  increasing  the  expense.  And 
when  all  these  embarrassments  had  been  overcome,  and  the 
materials  had  been  collected  into  the  several  ports  of  Mar- 
seilles, Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Havre,  and  Dunkirk,  and  the  ships 
for  receiving  them  had  been  got  ready  in  those  places,  then 
new  orders  would  come  from  court  prohibiting  their  embarka- 
tion. Spies  were  stationed  in  these  ports,  who  watched  every 
movement,  and  sent  constant  intelligence  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Paris.  His  bints  to  the  ministry,  and  sometimes 
open  remonstrances,  caused  this  wavering  conduct  on  their 
part,  which  brought  the  affairs  of  Deane  and  ^eaumarchais  in- 
to almost  inextricable  confusion. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  at  the  end  of  November, 
when  Beaumarchais  went  to  Havre,  with  the  view  of  despatch- 
ing two  of  the  ships  from  that  place.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
one  to  sea,  the  Ampfaidite  ;  but  his  going  there  became  pub- 
licly known,  and  before  he  oould  load  and  send  off  the  other, 
orders  arrived  from  court  to  stop  them  both,  and  the  same  or- 
ders were  sent  to  the  other  ports.  Nothing  more  could  be 
done  at  present.  The  Amphitrite  went  to  sea,  but  by  reason 
of  contrary  winds  and  disputes  among  the  passengers  she  put 
back  to  L'Orient.  Another  effort  was  made  by  M.  de  Beau- 
marchais, and  he  contrived  to  despatch  this  ship  a  second  time, 
ordering  her  to  be  cleared  out  for  the  West  Indies.  She  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  month  of  April 
following,  and  brought  a  most  seascMiable  supply  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  stand  of  arms,  about  sixty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  blankets.  They  arrived 
very  opportunely  for  the  succeeding  campaign.  When  the 
captain  returned  to  France,  he  was  imprisoned  for  violating 
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the  tenor  of  his  papers,  bj  which  be  wis  cleared  out  fior  the 
Wen  Indies. 

It  rnay  be  well  to  mention  here  a  part  of  Mr  Deane's  coo- 
duct,  which  was  much  censured  bv  Congress,  and  was  indeed 
the  oriein  of  the  hostility  towards  him,  which  gradually  gained 
streninh,  and  ended  in  his  recall.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  arri- 
ved in  Paris,  he  was  beset  by  various  persons  in  the  mslitarr  line, 
who  wished  him  to  recommend  them  to  Congress  for  employ- 
ment in  the  army,  and  he  actually  engaged  a  certain  number, 
promising  them  speci6c  rank  and  pay  in  the  American  service. 
Among  this  number  were  Lafayette  and  the  Baron  de  Kalb, 
who  were  to  have  the  rank  of  major  general,  to  date  from  the 
time  of  their  contract  with  Mr  Deane  in  Paris.  Such  an  as- 
sumption of  authority  was  evidently  as  indiscreet  as  it  was  im- 
authorized,  for  it  must  inevitably  derange  the  plans  of  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  the  army,  and  produce  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  American  ranks.  In  justifying  himself,  Mr 
Deane  did  not  pretend,  that  he  had  any  direct  authoriqr  for 
this  measure,  but  said  his  own  impression  at  the  time  was,  that 
able  and  experienced  officers  from  Europe  would  be  of  essential 
service  in  the  American  army ;  that,  moreover,  it  was  deemed 
important  in  France  to  send  out  such  officers  with  the  military 
articles ;  that  he  was  solicited  in  strong  terms  from  the  highest 
sources  to  receive  these  officers ;  that  the  state  of  his  afiairs 
rendered  the  influence  of  friends  and  patrons  in  the  elevated 
ranks  absolutely  essential,  and  that  this  was  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  gaining  it.  This  last  cause  he  says  was  in  truth  the 
origin  of  his  contracts  with  officers,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
justifiable  also  on  the  other  grounds  here  mentioned.  The 
result  created  so  much  perplexity  in  Congress,  discontent  in 
the  army,  and  ill  feelings  among  the  disappointed  French  offi- 
cers, who  came  over,  that  the  arrangement  proved  a  very  un- 
lucky one,  whatever  may  have  been  Mr  Deane's  reasons  for 
making  it ;  and  not  less  unfortunate  to  himself  than  to  others, 
for  it  weakened  the  confldence  of  Congress  in  his  judgment, 
and  excited  a  suspicion,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  overleap 
the  limits  of  his  powers  in  other  things  with  as  little  reluctance 
as  in  this. 

The  time  had  now  arrived,  when  Congress,  having  declarad 
the  independence  of  the  States,  and  established  a  separate  gov- 
ernment, began  to  think  of  seeking  more  intimate  reladoni 
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with  foreign  countries.  In  the  month  of  September,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  proceed  to  France,  as  ministers  from 
Congress,  to  propose  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  French 
king,  and  solicit  aids  in  carrying  on  the  war.  The  first  com- 
missioners chosen  were  Dr  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Tho- 
mas Jefferson.  The  appointment  was  declined  by  Mr  Jeffer- 
son, and  his  place  supplied  by  Arthur  Lee.  These  commis- 
sioners met  in  Paris  about  the  middle  of  December.  The 
plan  of  a  treaty  had  already  been  drawn  up  and  adopted  by 
Congress,  which,  together  with  the  commissioners'  instruc- 
tions, was  carried  out  by  Dr  Franklin.  Congress  enjoined 
secrecy  on  themselves  in  regard  to  this  mission,  and  Dr  Frank- 
lin's arrival  in  France  was  totally  unlooked  for,  and  excited 
much  speculation  in  Europe. 

The  commissioners  had  an  early  interview  with  the  Count 
de  Vergennes,  to  whom  they  presented  their  commission,  and 
the  articles  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  commerce.  Protection 
was  promised  to  them,  and  a  due  consideration  of  their  propo- 
sals. In  a  few  days  (January  6th,  1777,)  they  laid  before  the 
Minister  a  memoir,  prepared  at  his  request,  and  containing  the 
substance  of  their  instructions.  By  a  resolution  of  Congress 
they  were  required  to  apply  to  France  for  eight  ships  of  the 
line,  well  equipped  and  manned  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  be  procured  either  by  loan  or  purchase,  as 
might  best  suit  the  French  Court.  This  request  was  urged  in 
the  memoir,  as  also  another  for  an  immediate  supply  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  muskets  and  bayonets,  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  brass  field-pieces.  It  was  hinted,  that  unless 
some  speedy  assistance  of  this  sort  should  be  afforded,  the 
United  Slates  might  yet  find  themselves  too  weak  for  their  en- 
emies, and  be  compelled  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  close  by  an 
accommodation.  The  extent  and  value  of  the  American  com- 
merce, and  its  importance  to  France  and  Spain,  were  likewise 
set  forth  in  their  best  attitudes,  and  proper  arguments  used  to 
impress  the  whole  in  a  forcible  manner  on  the  minds  of  the 
French  Cabinet,  and  of  Count  d'Aranda,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  to  whom  allthe  above  communications  were  at 
the  same  time  addressed.  The  Commissioners  seem  to  have 
looked  upon  the  interests  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Courts  as 
the  same,  and  to  have  considered  themselves  equally  author- 
ized to  treat  with  both.     In  fact  they  were  furnished  with  a  gen- 
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eral  power  by  Congress  to  treat  with  any  foreign  nation,  in 
confocmity  with  the  outlines  of  the  treaty  and  instructions 
which  they  had  received  for  France. 

The  language  of  the  Minister,  in  reply  to  their  representa- 
tions and  requests,  was  nearly  the  same  as  bad  all  along  been 
held  to  Mr  Deane  ;  that  the  relation  in  which  his  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  stood  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  such,  that 
no  approaches  could  as  yet  be  made  towards  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  nor  any  part  taken  in  the  contest,  which  should 
betray  a  want  of  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  existing  compacts ; 
that  the  king  was  friendly  to  the  States,  and  would  give  them  all 
the  commercial  privileges  in  his  ports,  which  were  enjoyed  by 
other  nations  ;  and  that  the  commissioners  might  feel  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  government  while  in  France,  and 
communicate  freely  witli  the  Ministers  on  the  subjects  relative 
to  their  mission. 

Such  being  the  tone  of  the  French  policy,  it  was  evident  to 
the  commissioners,  that  for  the  present  there  would  be  no 
pressing  duties  which  would  require  them  all  to  remain  in  Pa- 
ris. From  certain  indications  they  were  led  to  believe,  that 
a  visit  of  one  of  them  to  Spain  would  be  advantageous,  and 
this  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  French  Cabinet  and  the 
Spanish  Ambassador.  It  was  agreed,  that  Mr  Lee  should  un- 
dertake this  mission,  and,  having  obtained  bis  passports,  and  a 
letter  from  Count  d'Aranda  to  the  Spanish  Court,  he  left  Paris 
for  Madrid  on  the  seventh  of  February.  After  a  short  deten- 
tion at  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Burgos, 
within  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  Madrid,  where  he 
was  met  by  an  express  with  a  letter  from  M.  Gardoqui,  an  em- 
inent merchant  of  Bilboa,  who  was  then  in  Madrid,  and  who 
had  written  to  Mr  Lee  by  direction  of  the  Ministers.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  visit  from  Mr  Lee  was  unexpected  by  the  Span- 
ish Court,  and  that  they  were  probably  informed  of  it  by  a 
quick  messenger  despatched  either  by  Lord  Stormont  to  the 
English  Ambassador  in  Madrid,  or  by  tlie  Count  d'Aranda. 
At  all  events  Mr  Lee  was  desired  not  to  come  to  the  capital, 
as  it  w^ould  be  impossible  for  him  to  remain  there  in  disguise, 
and  his  presence  would  only  tend  to  embarrass  the  Spanish 
Court  without  rendering  any  service  to  the  cause  of  his  country. 
This  was  said  in  allusion  to  the  umbrage  that  would  be  taken 
by  the  British  Ambassador,  if  it  were  known  that  a  public  agent 
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from  America  was  in  open  intercourse  with  the  government  of 
Spain,  and  to  the  representations  he  would  make  to  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry.  M.  Gardoqui,  who  was  selected  as  the  chan- 
nel of  communication,  had  been  long  concerned  in  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  English  language,  and 
for  these  and  other  qualifications  was  pitched  upon  as  a  suita- 
ble person  to  carry  into  effect  the  immediate  designs  of  the 
Spanish  government,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  America. 

At  Burgos  Mr  Lee  was  met  privately  by  the  Marquis  de 
Grimaldi,  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  and  M.  Gardoqui. 
Here  the  American  deputy  was  given  to  understand,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  things  the  king  deemed  it  unadvisable  for 
him  to  go  to  Madrid,  that  sound  policy  forbade  such  a  step, 
and  that  on  the  whole  it  was  best  for  him  to  retire  to  Bayonne, 
and  wait  the  further  decision  of  the  Court.  Mr  Lee  remon- 
strated against  these  suggestions,  alleging  that  to  receive  him 
at  Madrid  was  no  breach  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Span- 
ish government,  that  the  British  Ambassador  there  had  no  more 
ground  of  complaint  at  the  reception  of  an  American  agent, 
than  Lord  Stormont  had  in  Paris,  where  commissioners  had 
been  residing  for  several  months  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  that,  in  short,  as  his  coming  to  Spain 
could  not  but  be  known  in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  it 
would  be  ungracious  to  Congress,  and  injurious  to  their  inter- 
ests, for  him  thus  to  be  prohibited  from  the  Spanish  dominions, 
more  especially  after  he  had  been  encouraged  to  undertake 
the  journey  by  the  French  Ministers  and  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris.  This  remonstrance  had  no  other  effect,  than 
to  prolong  his  residence  for  a  few  days  in  Spain,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  approach  any  nearer  the  capital.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  desired  to  return  to  Vittoria,  where  he  was  again 
met  by  the  Marquis  de  Grimaldi  and  M.  Gardoqui,  and  where 
their  further  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  se- 
crecy.* 

Mr  Lee  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Marquis  de  Grimaldi,  de- 
scribing the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
nature  and  progress  of  the  revolutionary  contest  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  urging  the  importance  to  France  and  Spain 

*  The  Marquis  de  Grimaldi  told  Mr  Lee,  that  ^  the  Count  d'Aran- 
da  had  been  reprehended  by  his  Court  for  not  disauading  him  from 
eoming  to  Spain.'    Lt/*e,  ifc.  vol.  i.  p.  959. 
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of  embracing  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  humble  the  power 
of  England,  and  secure  the  friendship  of  a  new  nation,  and 
the  permanent  benefits  of  its  valuable  and  increasing  com- 
merce.* The  reply  of  the  minister  was  brief  and  explicit. 
*  You  have  considered  your  own  situation  and  not  ours.  The 
war  with  Portugal  (France  being  unprepared  and  our  treasure 
from  Soutli  America  not  yet  arrived)  makes  it  improper  for  ui 
to  declare  immediately.  These  reasons  will  probably  cease 
within  a  year,  and  then  will  be  the  moment.'  It  seems  to 
have  been  resolved,  however,  before  Mr  Lee's  arrival,  to  ren- 
der secret  assistance  to  the  Americans,  and  the  plan  of  effect- 
ing it  was  settled  at  these  interviews.  The  result  of  the  whole 
is  thus  expressed  in  Mr.  Lee's  own  words,  as  recapitulated  in 
a  letter  to  Count  de  Florida  Blanca.  '  That  for  very  power- 
ful reasons  his  Majesty  cannot  at  this  moment  enter  into  an  al- 
liance with  the  United  States,  nor  declare  in  their  favor ;  that, 
nevertlielcss,  they  may  depend  on  his  Majesty's  sincere  desire 
to  see  their  rights  and  liberties  established,  and  of  his  assisting 
them  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  his  own  situation ;  for  that 
purpose  the  house  of  Gardoqui  at  Bilboa  would  send  them 
supplies  for  their  army  and  navy  from  time  to  time  ;  that  they 
would  find  some  ammunition  deposited  for  them  at  New  Orleans, 
the  communication  with  which  would  be  much  secured  and  fa- 
cilitated by  their  taking  possession  of  Pensacola ;  that  their 
vessels  should  be  received  at  the  Havana  upon  the  same  terms 
as  those  of  France ;  and  that  the  Ambassador  at  Paris  should 
have  directions  immediately  to  furnish  their  commissioners 
with  credit  on  Holland.  The  Marquis  added,  that  his  Majes- 
ty would  do  these  things  out  of  the  graciousness  of  his  royal 
disposition^  without  stipulating  any  return^  and  that,  if  upon 
inquiry,  any  able  veteran  officers  could  be  spared  from  his  Irish 
brigades,  the  States  should  have  them.'  With  this  resuk  of 
his  negotiation,  Mr  Lee,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  expressed 
himself  well  satisfied.  '  As  to  an  immediate  declaration  in 
your  favor,'  he  observes,  *  they  say  this  is  not  the  moment, 
and  for  reasons,  which,  if  I  might  venture  to  commit  them  to 
paper,  I  think  you  would  deem  satisfactory.     The  same  rea- 

*  Mr.  Lee's  bio£;rapher  says  that '  this  memorial  was  composed  by 
him  in  the  Spanish  language.'  But  this  can  hardly  have  been  the 
case,  since  in  writing  to  Congress  Mr.  Leo  observes,  that  <  M.  Gardo- 
qui has  been  employed  as  interpreter  in  all  our  business.' 
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sons  render  an  explicitacknowledgmentof  your  independency, 
and  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  you,  inadmissable  at  present.' 
The  business  of  the  meeting  being  thus  finished,  the  Marquis 
de  Grimaldi  returned  to  Madrid,  and  Mr  Lee,  after  making  ar- 
rangements with  M.  Gardoqui  to  ship  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  United  States  supplies  of  sail  and  tent  cloths,  cordage, 
blankets,  and  warlike  stores,  made-  his  way  speedily  back  to 
Paris,  where  he  rejoined  the  other  commissioners,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  weeks. 

This  promise  on  the  part  of  Spain  was  faithfully  complied 
With,  though  perhaps  not  to  so  full  an  extent  as  Mr  Lee  was 
led  to  hope.  More  than  one  shipment  was  made  by  M.  Gar- 
doqui of  articles  procured  by  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  secretly  despatched  to  confidential  agents  in 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Congress.  In  addition  to 
these  supplies,  the  amount  of  money  actually  remitted  to  Mr 
Lee  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  livres.  This 
money  was  nearly  all  expended  in  Spain  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  which  M.  Gardoqui  shipped  by  Mr  Lee's  order  to  the 
United  States.  The  money,  and  the  goods  sent  by  Gardoqui 
exclusive  of  these  purchases,  were  a  gratuity  from  the  king  of 
Spain,  for  which  it  was  understood  at  the  beginning  that  no  re- 
turn was  to  be  made.  During  Mr  Lee's  absence,  Dr  Franklin 
had  received  from  Congress  a  commission  conferring  on  him 
separate  powers  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Spanish  Court,  and 
authorizing  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  that  government,  or 
make  any  arrangements  that  should  promote  a  friendly  inter- 
course, and  advance  the  great  ends  of  the  war.  As  Mr  Lee's 
mission  had  accomplished  everything  that  could  be  expected 
at  present,  Dr  Franklin  did  not  go  to  Spain.  It  has  been  said, 
that  more  than  a  year  previous  to  Mr  Lee's  mission,  Spain  had 
sent  a  million  of  livres  to  France  for  the  Americans,  but  we 
have  seen  no  proof  of  such  a  fact,  nor  do  we  think  it  pro- 
bable. 

The  commissioners  in  Paris  continued  to  busy  themselves  in 
getting  off  as  secretly  as  possible  the  supplies,  which  had  been 
furnished  by  Beaumarchais  before  their  arrival,  and  tliey  grad- 
ually eflfected  the  shipment  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  a  large 
quantity  which  they  contrived  to  purchase  in  other  quarters. 
The  French  ministry  winked  at  these  transactions,  but  occa- 
sionally threw  obstacles  in  the  way  as  heretofore,  when  the 
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English  Ambassador  remonstrated  or  complained.     Meantime 
the  American  cruisers,  who  hovered  around  the  English  coasts, 
and  in  the  neighboring  seas,  began  to  bring  their  prizes  into 
the  French  ports.     This  created  fresh  difficuhies,  as  it  was  a 
manifest  encroachment  on  the  rules  of  neutrality.     Some  of 
these  prizes  were  seized  and  sold  by  direction  of  the   govern- 
ment, others  were  ordered  off,  and  others  again  were  detained 
for  legal  adjudication.     The  ministers  expressed  dissatisfaction 
at  the  boldness  and  unceremonious  conduct  of  these  cruisers, 
and  the  commissioners  were  in6nitely  perplexed  with  the  nov- 
elty and  variety  of  the  cases,  that  were  almost  every  week 
occurring,  as  they  wished,  on  the  one  hand,  to  aid  as  far  as 
possible  the  enterprise  and  activhy  of  privateers  in  harassing 
the  enemy^s  commerce,  at  the  same  time  that  every  motive  of 
policy  and  interest  required  them  to  study  the  disposition  and 
conform  to  the  will  of  the  Court.     Indulgences  were  some- 
times granted  in  a  concealed  manner,  and  orders  of  release 
obtained,  but  the  system  of  adhering  in  all  open  transactions  to 
the  letter  of  the  treaties  continued,  till  a  war  with  England 
was  understood  to  exist.     Nevertheless,  assistance  of  a  sub- 
stantial kind  was  afforded.     Soon  after  the  commissioners  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  they  were  informed  that  two  millions  of  livres 
would  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Congress,  and  paid  in 
Paris  by  quarterly  instalments  of  five  hundred  thousand   livres 
each.     The  first  payment  was  advanced  immediately.     This 
money  the  commissioners  resolved  to  reserve  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  paying  the  interest  of  the  loan  in  the  United  States, 
occasioned  by  the  emission  of  paper  money,  and  they  wrote 
to  Congress  that  bills  might  be  drawn  on  them  from  time  to 
lime  for  this  purpose,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  money  thus 
granted  by  the  French  king.    By  this  prompt  payment  of  inter- 
est they  hoped  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  currency.     A  large 
portion  of  this  money  was,  however,  diverted  to  other  objects. 
Their  own  expenses  they  expected  to  discharge  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  cargoes  to  be  sent  by  Congress  to  France.*     This 

*  Tlio  salaries  ofthe  commissioners  were  not  limited  to  any  specific 
Bum.  Congress  resolved  merely,  that  *they  should  live  in  such  a 
style  and  manner  as  they  mif^ht  find  suitable  and  necessary  to  support 
the  dignity  of  their  public  character/  and  that  their  expenses  should 
bo  reimbursed  by  the  United  States ;  and  also,  *  that  besides  the  ac- 
tual expenses  of  the  commissioners,  a  handsome  allowance  should  be 
made  to  each  of  them,  as  a  compensation  for  their  time,  trouble,  risk, 
and  services.' 
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was  the  understanding  when  the  commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed, but  owing  to  various  obstacles  at  liome,  and  tiie  obstruc- 
tions of  navigation,  very  few  such  shipments  were  successful| 
or  even  aliempted.  The  commissioners  increased  their  re- 
sources, also,  by  a  contract  with  the  Farmers-General  for  Con- 
gress to  send  them  Gve  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  tiiey 
agreeing  to  pay  for  the  same  one  million  of  livres  in  advance, 
and  another  million  as  soon  as  the  first  ships  with  tobacco 
should  arrive.  With  these  funds  they  purchased  an  additional 
stock  of  military  supplies,  and  began  to  build  a  frigate  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  another  at  Nantes.  They  were  authorized  by 
Congress  to  borrow  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  Eu- 
rope, but  they  found  no  means  of  effecting  any  part  of  this 
loan. 

Such  were  the  general  operations  of  the  commissioners  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  their  residence  in  Paris.  They  lived  there 
in  the  character  of  individuals  acting  as  agents  in  public  af- 
fairs, but  not  recognised  by  the  government  as  holding  any 
public  capacity. 

It  had  been  early  intimated  to  the  commissioners,  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  favorably  inclined  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  that,  if  applied  to,  he  would  probably  re- 
ceive an  agent  at  Berlin,  as  the  French  Court  bad  done  at 
Paris.  They  had  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  the 
Baron  dc  Schulenburg,  one  of  the  ministers  of  stale,  in  which 
they  informed  him,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
send  a  minister  to  the  Prussian  Court  to  solicit  its  friendship 
and  s;ood  offices;  but  as  considerable  time  must  einpse  before  this 
could  take  place,  and  as  it  was  of  great  importance  to  establish 
quickly  a  free  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  they  pro- 
posed that  one  of  their  number  should  proceed  very  soon  to 
Berlin,  who  might  explain  personally  the  situation  of  America, 
and  the  advant<nges  to  be  derived  to  Prussia  from  an  amicable 
and  commercial  intercourse  with  that  country.  It  was  agreed 
that  Mr  Lee  should  go  on  this  mission,  and  he  wrote  accord- 
ingly to  the  Prussian  minister,  that  he  should  soon  commence 

The  average  expense  of  each  commissioner  was  about  j^3,000  ster- 
lin|r  ($13,a*33)  a  year. 

In  October,  1779,  the  salary  of  a  minister  was  fixed  at  £2,500  ster- 
linff  (81 1,111),  and  that  of  a  secretary  of  legation  at  £1,000  ($4,444.] 

In  May,  1784,  the  salary  of  ministers  was  reduced  to  $9,000,  aocl 
that  of  secretaries  to  $3,000  per  annum. 
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the  journey.  In  the  minister's  reply,  he  discouraged  this  step, 
advising  that  it  should  be  deferred  for  some  time,  that  be  ap- 
prehended many  difficuhies  in  the  way  at  present,  and  that  be 
considered  their  correspondence  rather  as  '  preliminaries  to 
what  miglit  come  to  pass,  than  as  negotiations  from  which  any 
immediate  advantages  could  be  expected.'  Before  this  letter 
reached  Paris,  Mr  Lee  was  on  his  way,  and,  taking  Munich 
and  Vienna  hi  his  route,  he  arrived  in  Berlin  unexpected  by 
the  minister,  who  expressed  some  surprise  that  he  should 
come  without  knowing  beforehand  whether  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  bis  Majesty.  He  informed  him,  however^  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  his  remaining  there  as  a  traveller  and 
a  private  individual ;  that  he  should  be  pleased  to  learn  from 
him  wiiatever  he  had  to  propose,  and  discuss  freely  any  topics 
of  interest  relating  to  his  mission.  The  king  was  then  absent 
reviewing  his  troops. 

The  immediate  objects  of  Mr  Lee's  visit  were  these.  First, 
to  ascertain  whether  a  minister  appointed  by  Congress  would 
be  received  at  the  court  of  Berlin  ;  secondly,  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  establishing  a  regular  commerce  between  Prussia  and 
the  United  States  ;  thirdly,  to  endeavor  to  gain  admission  for 
American  cruisers  into  the  Prussian  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
careening,  supplying  themselves  with  necessaries,  and  disposing 
of  their  prizes  ;  fourthly,  to  obtain  aids  in  artillery,  arms,  and 
money,  on  the  same  fooling  as  in  France  and  Spain  ;  Gfihly, 
to  intercede  with  the  king  to  use  his  interest  in  preventing  any 
further  accession  of  recruits  to  the  German  forces  already  in 
the  employment  of  England.  The  minister  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  Mr  Lee  on  these  points,  the  substance  of 
which  was,  that  although  the  king  had  the  best  disposition  to- 
wards the  United  Stales,  the  lime  had  not  yet  come  for  any 
definite  arrangements,  implying  a  concert  of  interests  or  move- 
ments between  the  two  countries.  As  to  admitting  a  public 
agent,  M.  de  Schulenburg  observed  that  the  king  had  consid- 
ered it,  and  resolved  to  the  contrary,  having  *  pledged  his  honor 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  not  to  interfere  in  this  dispute.' 
In  regard  to  commerce,  he  believed  many  advantages  might 
be  derived  from  it  when  once  established,  but  there  were  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  way  of  beginning  it  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs ;  the  Prussian  sailors  were  unacquainted  with 
the  navigation,  the  merchants  had  no  vessels  suited  to  such 
voyages,  insurance  could  not  be  easily  effected,  and  not  at  all. 
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except  at  a  high  rate.     The  proposition  for  admitting  priva- 
teers could  not  be  listened  to,  because  such  an  act  would  tend 
to  embroil  his  Majesty  whh  the  Court  of  London,  which  was 
repugnant  to  his  interest  and  his  principles ;  and,  moreover,  it 
would  create  embarrassment  and  confusion  in   his  Majesty's 
ports,  where  none  but  merchant  vessels  had  ever  been  receiv- 
ed, and  the  officers  were  unacquainted  with  the  usages  apper- 
taining to  ships  of  war  and  privateers  ;  it  would  be  soon  enough 
to  consider  this  subject,  when  it  was  ascertained  what  course 
France  and  Spain  would  pursue,  tlie  formalities  adopted  by 
them,  and  their  mode  of  explaining  the  admission  of  American 
privateers  into  their  ports,  consistently  witli  the  professed  bonds 
of  friendship  existing  between  them  and  Great  Britain.    Again, 
as  to  granting  aids  in  arms,  munitions  of  war,  or  money,  the 
objections   last  enumerated  were  equally  strong  against   this 
proposition.     And,  finally,  the  contract  of  the  German  princes 
to  hire  their  troops  to  the  English  was  an  affair,  in  which  the 
king  had  no  right  to  interfere  directly,  but  he  disapproved  it, 
and  should  throw  such  discouragements  in  the  way  of  its  exe- 
cution, as  circumstances  would  admit.     In  short,  the  sum  to- 
tal of  Mr  Lee's  negotiations  was,  that  his  Majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  very  willing  to  see  the  Americans  succeed,  but  in 
his  present  condition,  having  before  him  the  threatening  pros- 
pect of  a  war  with  a  powerful  enemy,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  keep  on  terms  with  England,  and  that  there  was 
not  the  least  hope  of  his  being  induced  to  sanction  any  act  or 
measure,  which  should  bring  into  question  his  rigid  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  his  alliance  with  that  power.     The  minis- 
ter desired  Mr  Lee,  however,  to  continue  his  correspondence, 
assuring  him  that  it  would  be  gratifying  to  the  king  to  receive 
all  the  intelligence  which  could  be  obtained,  respecting  the 
progress  of  events  in  America. 

Although  Mr  Lee  appeared  in  Berlin  as  a  private  individual, 
yet  his  official  character  as  commissioner  in  France  was  known, 
and  of  course  the  presumption  was,  that  he  was  detained  by 
something  more  than  a  traveller's  curiosity  in  that  capital.  It 
was  natural,  that  the  British  Ambassador  should  wish  to  pene- 
trate the  designs  of  so  suspicious  a  visitant.  A  singular  proof 
of  this  desire  occurred  not  many  days  after  Mr  Lee's  arrival. 
While  he  was  at  dinner,  some  person  unknown  contrived  to 
get  into  his  chamber,  break  open  the  desk,  and  carry  off  iiis 
papers.     As  soon  as  the  discovery  was  made,  he  applied  to 
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the  police,  and  several  depositions  were  taken,  whicb  fixed 
the  theft  with  great  probability  on  a  servant  of  the  British  En- 
voy. Some  degree  of  ahirm  being  raised  by  this  process,  the 
papers  were  secretly  brought  back  in  half  ah  hour  alter  the 
loss  was  discovered,  and  laid  down  at  Mr  Lee's  door.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  minister  and  the  king,  but  it  was 
not  a  case  which  required  the  formal  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment, particularly  as  Mr  Lee  was  not  recognised  as  acting  io 
any  public  capacity.* 

After  five  weeks'  residence  in  Berlin,  Mr  Lee  returned  to 
Paris.  In  his  future  correspondence  with  Schulenburg,  whicb 
continued  for  more  than  a  year,  he  communicated  constant 
intelligence  of  the  military  operations  in  America,  and  tlie  do- 
ings of  Congress,  with  which  the  Prussian  minister  assured 
him  the  king  was  highly  pleased.  No  intimations  were  given, 
however,  that  any  of  the  objects  solicited  by  the  American 
commissioner  would  be  granted.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  true, 
the  Prussian  diplomatist  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  *  his  Majes- 
ty would  not  be  the  last  power  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,'  and  on  another,  that  *  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it,  whenever  France,  which  was 
more  interested  in  the  event  of  the  contest,  should  set  the  ex- 
ample,' These  proved  only  to  be  words  of  form.  They  were 
not  verified  in  lime  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  United  States. 
One  privilege  Mr  Lee  gained,  or  vvliat  he  thought  to  be  a 
privilege  at  the  time,  though  it  turned  out  a  dear  one  in  the 

*  Our  author  says,  that  the  British  Envoy  was  recalled  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  his  agency  in  this  af- 
fair of  tlie  papers.     But  this  wants  proof. 

In  the  year  1800,  Mr  John  Quincy  Adams  met  this  same  Envoy  at 
Dresden,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  follows  in  relation  to  this  subject 

'  After  observing  that  it  was  now  a  circumstance,  that  might 
with  full  freedom  be  talked  of  as  a  mere  historical  occurrence,  he 
solemnly  declared,  that  the  seizure  of  Mr  Lee's  papers  was  not 
made  by  his  orders  ;  that  it  was  entirely  the  act  of  an  officious  ser- 
vant, who  thought  to  do  him  a  service  by  it ;  that  when  Uie  papers 
were  brought  to  him  he  did  look  them  over  indeed,  and  found  among 
them  only  two  of  any  consequence ;  one  the  draft  of  an  unfinished 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  the  other  a  letter  from  Frederic  the  Second, 
or  one  of  his  ministers,  promising  that  if  any  great  power  in  Europe 
would  set  the  example  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  lie  would  be  the  first  to  follow  it.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  account  is  true,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  anxiety 
with  which  Mr  E.  wished  to  remove  the  imputation  of  having  pre- 
meditated that  act  of  violence.' — Letters  (m  Siietxa,  p.  258. 
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end.  More  than  a  year  after  he  left  Berlin,  the  Baron  de  Schu- 
lenburg  wrote  to  him,  that  be  might  purchase  arms  and  fusils 
of  the  governmeht  manufactories,  and  sent  him  prices  of  various 
articles.  Mr  Lee  ordered  the  purchase  of  eight  hundred  fu- 
sils, which  were  shipped  by  way  of  Hamburg  to  Bordeaux. 
Upon  inspection  they  proved  to  be  *  of  tlie  worst  and  most 
ordinary  workmanship  imaginable.'  Mr  Lee  considered  him- 
self imposed  upon  and  defrauded  by  the  agents  in  this  transac- 
tion, and  wrote  back  a  letter  to  the  minister,  couched  in  terms 
of  no  little  severity,*  and  demanding  redress  from  the  manu- 
factories. Whether  from  its  tone,  or  from  whatever  cause,  the 
letter  was  not  received  very  graciously,  and  M.  de  Schulen- 
burg  replied,  that  the  fusils  were  not  known  to  be  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  and  the  mistake,  if  there  was  any,  had  originated 
in  the  vagueness  of  the  order.  Different  kinds  of  fusils  were 
manufactured  at  the  king's  armories,  and  that  kind  had  been 
sent,  which  the  order  would  seem  to  indicate.  Thus  termi- 
nated Mr  Lee's  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and 
this  purchase  of  the  fusils  was  the  only  act  of  effectual  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment during  the  revolution. 

At  length,  on  the  fourth  of  December,  arrived  in  Paris  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  and  the  taking  of  Philadel- 
phia by  General  Ho\^e.  Hitherto  the  French  government 
had  carefully  avoided  connecting  itself,  either  in  substance  or 
form,  with  the  destiny  of  the  United  States.  The  Court,  up 
to  this  moment,  had  pursued  a  cautious,  hesitating  policy, 
wavering  in  all  its  overt  acts,  and  steady  only  in  its  desire  to 
weaken  the  power  of  England  by  promoting  a  6nal  separation 
of  the  Colonies.  There  were  three  strong  reasons,  which  pro- 
duced this  apparent  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Cabinet  to  take  up  in  earnest  the  cause  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  was  a  doubt,  as  to  tlie  actual  state  of  opinion  and 
feeling  in  this  country,  and  a  fear  that  there  still  existed  a  pow- 
erful interest  in  favor  of  England,  which  would  ultimately  show 
itself  in  an  accommodation,  and  thus  leave  France  in  the 
ridiculous  posture  of  having  prematurely  abetted  a  cause,  in- 
volving her  in  a  war  with  her  rival,  which  a  reasonable  share 
of  foresight  and  caution  would  have  prevented.  Again,  it  was 
necessary  to  act  in  concert  with  Spain,  and  this  power  had 
been  cold  and  reserved  from  the  beginning,  utterly  averse  to 
recognising  American  independence,  and  in  no  way  inclined 
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to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dispute.  And,  lastly,  France 
herself  was  not  prepared  for  war,  and  more  time  was  wanting 
to  put  her  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  consequeuces  of  an 
avowed  alliance  with  tiie  revolted  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain." 

The  force  of  these  reasons  is  obvious ;  but  the   series  of 
events  in  Europe,  and  the  recent  intelligence  from  America, 
had  so  much  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  opened  such 
prospects  for  the  future,  that  the  Cabinet  of  Versailles  immedi- 
ately resolved  to  run  the  hazard  of  uniting  in  a  common  inter- 
est with  the  United  States,  by  acknowledging  them  as  an  inde- 
pendent |)ower,  and  by  guarantying  this  independence  against 
the  claims  and   force  of  England.     The   results  of  the  last 
campaigns  in  America  had  afforded  a  proof  of  the  spirit,  de- 
termination, and  physical  resources  of  tlie  people,  and  weak- 
ened, if  not  removed,  the  doubts  of  the  French  Court  on  thb 
head.     At  this  crisis  they  lost  no  time  in  signifying  to  the 
commissioners  their  readiness  to  commence  negotiations  on  the 
principles  of  the  treaty,  which  had  been  drafted  by  Congress, 
and  which  had  lain  quietly  in  the  Count  de  Vergennes'  bu- 
reau since  it  was  first  presented  by  the  commissioners,  nearly 
twelve  months  before.     When  the  news  of  Burgo}me's  defeat 
and  of  the  battle  of  Germantown  arrived  at  Passy,  a  messen- 
ger was  immediately  despatched  with  these  glad  tidings  to 
Versailles.     Two  days  afterwards  M.  Gerard,  principal  secre- 
tary to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  called  on  the  commis- 
sioners at  Passy  for  the  purposd,  as  he  said,  of  congratulating 
them  in  the  name  of  tiie  ministers  on  the  recent  successes  in 
America,   and  to  acquaint  them   with   the  wish  at  Versailles, 
that  they  would  rciKiw  their  former  |>ropositions   for  an  alli- 
ance, and   add  anyliiing  new,  which  tlic^y  had  to  offer  on  the 
subject.      The  commissioners  accordingly  sent  a  memorial, 
merely  referring  to  what  they  had  done  on  their  first  arrival 
in  Paris,  and  petitioning  that  the  plan  of  a  treaty,  which  they 
had  then  handed  in,  might  be  taken  up  and  considered. 

The  time  of  a  conference  was  fixed  upon  by  the  Count  de 
Vergennes,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  they  met  this 
minister  and  AI.  Gerard  secretly  at  a  private  house  about  half 
a  mile  from  Versailles.  After  some  general  conversation  and 
compliments  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  America,  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes remarked,  *  that  nothing  had  struck  him  so  much  as 
General  Washington's  attacking  and  giving  battle  to  General 
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Howe's  array ;  that  to  bring  an  army  raised  within  a  year  to 
this,  promised  every  thing.'  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  battle 
of  Germantown,  which,  although  a  discomfiture,  contributed 
more  perhaps  to  impress  people  in  Europe  witli  the  true 
sense  and  tone  of  public  opinion  in  America,  than  any  other 
event  of  the  revolution,  and  for  the  reason  mentioned  by  the 
Count  de  Vergennes.  The  conference  was  opened  by  the 
minister's  asking  the  commissioners  what  they  had  to  propose  5 
to  which  Dr  Franklin  replied,  that  the  object  in  view  was  to 
enter  into  a  treaty,  and  if  there  were  any  objections  to  the 
one  that  had  been  forwarded  by  Congress,  they  were  now 
ready  to  consider  them.  Count  de  Vergennes  then  said,  '  that 
it  was  the  resolution  of  his  Court  to  take  no  advantage  of  our 
situation,  to  desire  no  terms  which  we  might  afterwards  re- 
pent of  and  endeavor  to  retract ;  but  to  found  whatever  they  did 
so  much  upon  the  basis  of  mutual  interest,  as  to  make  it  last 
as  long  as  human  institutions  endure ;  that  entering  into  a  trea- 
ty with  us  would  be  declaring  our  independence,  and  necessa- 
rily draw  on  a  war ;  in  this,  therefore,  Spain  must  be  consult- 
ed, without  whose  concurrence  nothing  could  be  done.'  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  some  objections  to  parts  of  the  pro- 

Eosed  treaty,  which  were  discussed,  elucidated,  and  explained 
y  the  commissioners.  In  this  way  the  principal  articles  were 
brought  under  review,  and  the  ideas  01  the  two  parties  were 
more  clearly  understood  by  each  other.  As  they  now  had 
under  notice  only  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  in  which 
both  parties  aimed  at  exact  reciprocity,  professing  to  give  a 
precise  equivalent  for  what  they  received,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  similar  kind,  there  could  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
agreeing  on  the  terms  of  this  mutual  exchange  of  benefits,  par- 
ticularly after  the  explicit,  if  not  magnanimous  declaration, 
with  which  Count  de  Vergennes  opened  the  conference.  In 
closing  the  interview  the  minister  observed,  that  nothing  could 
be  concluded  till  they  should  hear  from  Spain,  that  a  courier 
would  be  despatched  to  Madrid  immediately,  who  would  be 
back  in  about  three  weeks,  when  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
affair  might  be  expected.  This  interview  was  the  only  one 
that  the  commissioners  had  with  the  minister  on  the  subject 
of  the  treaty.  It  was  subsequently  managed  on  the  part  of 
France  entirely  by  M.  Gerard. 

The  interval  between  the  departure  and  return  of  the  cou- 
rier was  occupied  by  M.  Gerard,  in  preparing  a  form  of  a 
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treaty  to  be  offered  by  the  French  Cabinet.  At  length,  on  the 
eighth  of  January,  another  interview  took  place  at  Mr  Deane's 
lodgings  in  Paris,  where  M.  Gerard  met  the  commissioners. 
Tiie  courier  had  returned  ;  Spain,  as  usual,  still  clung  to  her 
policy  of  delay  and  reserve ;  she  could  not  enter  into  a  treaty ; 
she  was  not  prepared  for  war ;  her  ships  with  treasure  from 
South  America  had  not  come  in  ;  and  her  affairs  with  Portugal 
were  not  yet  arranged.  The  French  Court,  having  thus,  as 
the  intimacy  of  their  relations  required,  proposed  to  the  Span- 
ish king  to  unite  with  them  in  this  work,  and  he  having  de- 
clined, were  resolved  to  complete  it  on  tiieir  own  part  without 
delay,  securing  to  Spain  by  a  separate  article  the  right  of 
joining  the  compact  when  she  should  choose,  on  the  same 
conditions  as  France.  This  being  determined  upon,  they  were 
now  ready  to  take  up  the  negotiation  and  complete  the  treaty. 
At  this  interview,  therefore,  M.  Gerard  came  at  once  to  the 
point,  and  asked  the  commissioners  some  direct  questions  as  to 
the  terms  of  a  treaty,  which  would  satisfy  them  of  the  attach- 
ment of  France  to  the  cause  of  America,  and  which  would 
convince  the  people  of  the  United  States  so  firmly  of  this  at- 
tachment, that  they  would  not  listen  to  any  propositions  of  re- 
conciliation from  England  ;  and  as  tol  the  assistance,  which  it 
would  be  necessary  for  France  to  afford  them.  The  discus- 
sion of  these  somewhat  vague  preliminaries  was  the  only  pro- 
gress made  at  this  conference. 

On  the  eigiiteenlh  another  meeting  was  held  at  Mr  Deane's 
house,  when  M.  Gerard  pfoduced  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  ami- 
ty and  commerce,  as  drawn  up  by  himself;  and  also  read  to 
the  commissioners  another  instrument,  purporting  to  be  an 
eventual  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  ;  that  is,  a 
treaty  which  was  to  take  effect  in  case  the  other  should  bring 
on  a  war  between  France  and  England.  This  treaty  seems 
not  to  have  been  sugi^ested  nor  anticipated,  either  by  Congress 
or  tiie  commissioners.  It  contained  a  mutual  pledge  of  the 
two  parties  to  unite  their  forces,  should  a  war  with  England 
be  the  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  a 
guarantee  on  the  part  of  France  to  maintain  the  liberty,  sove- 
reignty, and  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  a  further 
pledge  that  neither  party  would  make  peace  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other.  This  treaty  was  to  be  kept  secret,  and  to 
be  without  effect,  till  war  should  actually  commence  between 
France  and  England.      From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
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French  professed  still  to  hold  out  to  the  world,  that  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce  was  no  just  cause  of  war  to  Great 
Britain,  but  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  run  the  risk  of  such 
an  event,  without  linking  the  fortunes  ofol:e  United  States  more 
closely  with  it  than  could  be  done  by  a  treaty  of  that  descrip- 
tion alone.  And,  indeed,  this  was  not  more  politic  than  just ; 
for  upon  the  principles  of  reciprocity,  which  were  the  basis  of 
all  the  negotiations,  the  United  States  were  bound  to  share 
equally  the  consequences  which  should  grow  out  of  these  ar- 
rangements, designed  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two  par- 
ties. In  truth,  the  features  of  tiie  eventual  treaty  of  alliance 
were  clearly  more  favorable  to  the  United  States  than  to 
France,  inasmuch  as  the  power  and  influence  of  the  latter  were 
at  that  time  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  former.  Con- 
sidered prospectively,  a  view  that  an  enlightened  statesman  will 
always  take  of  so  momentous  a  subject  as  a  treaty  betw^n  na- 
tions, the  advantages  doubtless  approached  more  nearly  the 
line  of  reciprocity.  But  we  dismiss  this  discussion,  as  our  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  sketch  a  brief  history,  than  to  examine  into  prin- 
ciples or  policy* 

M.  Gerard  left  a  copy  of  both  the  treaties  with  the  com- 
missioners, for  them  to  consider  and  deliberate  upon  at  their 
leisure.  Nine  days  afterwards,  M.  Gerard  met  them  again, 
the  commissioners  having  occupied  the  intervening  space  in 
examining  the  treaties,  discussing  various  parts,  and  in  preparing 
alterations  in  some  of  the  articles.  At  this  conference  with  the 
French  secretary,  a  thorough  revision  was  gone  through  with, 
some  of  the  suggested  alterations  adopted  and  others  not,  and 
when  the  parties  separated,  the  treaties  were  understood  to 
.  be  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  king,  and  transcribed  for 
their  final  signature.  They  had  no  more  interviews  till  the 
the  sixth  of  February,  when  they  met  and  signed  the  two 
treaties,  as  they  were  afterwards  published  to  the  world. 

The  French  minister  made  two  or  three  essential  changes 
in  the  draft  sent  out  by  Congress.  In  one  article  of  that  draft 
it  was  stipulated  that  no  duty  should  be  imposed,  in  the  French 
West  India  islands,  on  molasses  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  objected  to  as  a  privilege  without  an  equivalent.  An- 
other article  required  that  no  higher  duties  should  be  laid  on  any 
articles  in  the  French  islands,  which  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  than  the  lowest  imposed  on  the  same  artides 
sent  to  France.    This  was  objected  to  as  being  contrary  to  the 
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colonial  policy  and  usages  of  France.  Again,  France  was 
proiiiliit(;(l  from  invading  or  attempting  to  possess  Labrador, 
New  IJriiain,  Nova  Scotia,  Acadia,  Canada,  and  Florida,  or 
any  of  the  islands  on  I'ut  iNortli  American  coast,  as  these  were 
presumed  to  come  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stales. 
France  could  not  perceive  the  ground  of  tiiis  claim,  and  the 
article  was  omitted. 

As  the  article  about  molasses  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  at 
the  time,  it  claims  a  hrief  notice.     Molasses  had  already  be- 
come an  item  of  extensive  commerce  between  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  French  West  India  Islands^   As  it  was 
one  of  the  absurd  features  of  the  European  colonial  policy  to  lay 
heavy  impost  duties  on  articles  shipped  from  tlie  colonies,  and 
particularly  on  such  articles  as  were    favored   with  what  was 
deemed  the  hi^h  privilege  of  being  shipped  to  a  foreign  port 
direct,  without  first  entering  some  liarbor  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  there  undergoing  a  double  tax  in  the  shape  of  an  im- 
post duty,  Congress  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  get  rid, 
ns  far  as  they  could,  of  a  restriction  which  might  be  in  some 
degree  detrimental  to  our   West   India  commerce.     Hence, 
they  put  into  their  treaty  the  article  against  the  duty  on  molas* 
ses.     When  this  came  under  discussion.  Count  de  Vergennes 
observed,  that  it  did  not  accord  with  the  reciprocal  principles 
of  the  treaty ;  that  a  privilege  was  demanded,  but  nothing  of- 
fered in  its  stead.   The  French  suggested,  that,  if  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  retain  this  article,  the  equivalent  might  be  an  ex- 
emption from  duly  on  all  the  tobacco  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  any  part  of  the  French  dominions.    The  commissioners 
were  at  first  inclined  to   accede  to  this  proposition,  but,  upon 
further  deliberation,  it  was  believed  to  be  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent, and  Dv  Franklin  suggested  that  they  should  substitute  for 
it  an  exem|rtion  from  duty  on  all  merchandise  shipped  directly 
from  the  United  States  to  the  molasses  islands.     This  seemed 
to  come  nearer  the  mark ;  and  though  Mr  Lee  still  thought  it 
too  much,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  by  all  the  commissioners,  ac- 
cepted by  the  French  negotiator,  and  inserted  in  the  trea^  as  a 
distinct  article  designed  to  balance  the  other. 

During  the  discussions,  M.  Gerard  repeatedly  said,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  king  whether  these 
two  articles  stood  or  not ;  but  if  the  one  proposed  by  Congress 
\yere  retained,  the  other  must  likewise  be  added.  Dr  Frank- 
lin and  Mr  Deane  were  both  in  favor  of  them,  on  the  principle 
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that  the  molasses  trade  was  important  to  the  United  States, 
and  daily  increasing,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  secure  it 
against  any  shackles  that  might  impede  its  success.  It  was 
supposed,  that  the  French  might  one  day  conceive  the  project 
of  introducing  the  extensive  use  of  their  brandy  into  the  United 
Slates,  by  laying  so  heavy  a  duty  on  molasses  that  the  price  of 
rum  would  be  enhanced  beyond  that  of  brandy.  Again,  Dr 
Franklin's  notion  was,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the 
United  States  ever  to  be  so  blind  to  their  interest  as  to  dream 
of  laying  a  duty  on  exportation,  and,  therefore,  the  article  pro- 
hibiting duties  on  merchandise  shipped  to  the  French  islands 
was  a  nullity,  in  all  its  practical  effects  on  the  American  com- 
merce, whereas  it  was  a  part  of  the  French  policy  to  burden 
their  colonial  trade  with  export  duties.  Hence,  by  this  article, 
without  any  sacrifice  on  our  part,  we  should  secure  a  probable 
benefit  to  ourselves  from  the  other.  *  To  lay  duties  on  a  com- 
modity exported,'  he  said,  ^  which  our  neighbors  want,  is  a 
knavish  attempt  to  get  something  for  nothing.  Commerce 
among  nations,  as  well  as  between  private  persons,  should  be 
fair  and  equitable,  by  equivalent  exchanges  and  mutual  sup- 
plies.' Moreover,  should  countervailing  duties  be  laid  by  both 
sides  in  the  present  case,  the  equivalents  would  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible ;  since  hardly  anything  was  imported  from  the 
islands  in  question  but  molasses,  and  of  course  the  whole 
amount  of  articles  exported  to  them  would  be  equal  in  value, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  molasses  brought  away.  But  Congress, 
and  the  people  generally,  saw  the  thing  in  another  light,  and 
thought  it  was  a  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  trade,  or  rath- 
er upon  the  liberty  of  the  government  to  exercise  a  control  over 
every  branch  of  commerce  according  to  the  exigency  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  formal  in- 
strument binding  the  will  of  the  nation.  When  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  these  articles  were  almost  unanimously  rejected  by 
Conu;ress  ;  and  as  the  French  government  had  no  wish  to  have 
them  retained,  they  were  expunged  from  the  treaty  by  mutual 
consent.* 


*  It  seems  that  some  of  the  American  merchants  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  duties  on  molasses  in  the  French  islands,  on  the  strengfth 
of  those  clauses  of  the  treaty,  before  it  was  known  that  they  were  not 
ratified.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1780,  the  Chevalier  dc  la  Lu- 
zerne, French  Minister  in  Philadelphia,  wrote  to  Congress  as  follows ; 
VOL.  XXX. — NO.  67.  62 
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It  va«  rK4  Vmz  %fter  the  sirnin?  of  the  treatr  before  Sir 

\y *:>,'. Jz  jj'rird  <^.i  i/si  r«;aii.  sfiO  !;€  returned  to  tbe  Ujiifcd 
Su.'-b  v.!:;4  .\J.  Cj«rrir':.  ise  tjrst  Fr'.-r.cb  iiiir.ifTer  to  ibis  couo- 
trv.  i:i  O/'jiil  f;'Ei5:>-;;-i%  ntei-  wiilcii  er.iered  ibe  De'avrare 
ri*<;r  in  J'i'y,  '^\V'X  a  v#.-ry  lo-  z  pir'-aze  fro: ii  Toulon  of  Dearhr 
liii<:«r  rr.o'fW;*-  Mr  J'jiifi  ACdiij*  ««&  Mr  Deane's  succesaOfi 
anO  ije  joii;«'fJ  iiis  c^i.'.-i^'uts  in  Paris.  Tbe  f  nncipal  business 
of  ih«r  r:ofijini^?iofitr5  r.ow  was  to  send  otjI  Mich  inilitarr  sip- 
piic"!  a>.  il«<:y  cot.KJ  \trfcure,  and  to  manaze  the  marine  a£ain 
jrj  \U*:  ciff'rreijt  Fr'-iicij  jKirts  entered  by  American  vessels,  tbe 
fiuin;;  out  of  {jrivaieor*-,  !»<ile=  of  prizes,  adjudication  of  contested 
cafe«:»,  and,  in  <;bor:,  all  tbe  duties  usually  devolving  on  consub 
and  niercuntiie  a^fmts.  This  was  less  difficult  than  before  tbe 
treaty,  for  tlicre  v^^as  no  longer  any  occasion  for  coocealment 
or  di.H^ui-*e.  Lord  Slormont  bad  quitted  Paris,  bis  spies  bad 
disappeared,  and  war  between  England  and  France  actusDj 
existed  in  ail  tbe  essentials  but  a  formal  declaration.  Tbe 
French  government  granted  a  loan  of  three  millions  of  livres  to 
Congress  immediately  after  tbe  treaty,  which  afforded  an  im- 
fKjrtacit  temfK^rary  relief,  and  enabled  tbe  commissioners  to  meeC 
the  drafts,  wlilrb  came  upon  them  rather  heavily  from  home. 

In  May,  1777,  Mr  William  Lee  and  Mr  Izard  were  ap- 
pf>inted  by  Con^ress  commissioners,  tbe  former  to  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Herlin,  and  the  latter  lo  that  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of 'I'liJjcany.  'I'liey  held  these  appointments  about  two  years, 
Mr  Izjird  residing  the  whole  of  that  time  in  Paris,  not  "being 
ericour;i^(fd  to  seek  the  Grand  Duke  by  any  prospect  of  being 
rereivird  in  his  public  cap.icity.  Mr  William  Lee  resided  part- 
ly in  Paris  and  partly  at  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  giving  notice 
to  the  court  of  Berlin  that  he  was  ready  to  appear  there,  when 

M  hnvti  rrroivod  the  doclarntion  hereto  annexed,  with  orders  to 
comriiiiiiirnto  it  to  Con^roHH.  Some  American  merchants,  not  know- 
iiijr  Unit  Um!  olovvnlh  and  twelfth  articles  therein  mentioned  bave  been 
nnriiilird,  have  demanded  an  exemption  from  the  duties,  which  are 
paid  in  tin?  Freni-h  West  India  islands  on  the  exportation  of  molasses. 
An  anthr-Mlic  puhliration  of  the  treaty  will  remove  all  doubts  which 
may  r<Miiiiiii,  toiichin^r  the  payment  of  this  duty,  which  the  subjects  of 
hi.M  Miiji'siy  thcm.sclvrH  are  liable  to  pay.' 

ThiH  provi'H  what  hns  somrtimes  been  denied,  that  there  was  a  duty 
rxiMtinjr  on  molanrifH  at  the  lime  the  treaty  was  made.  Indeed,  one  of 
Mr  liOCi'H  urjrumentM  aj^ainst  the  additional  article  was,  *  that  there  ap- 
peared no  necessity  for  restraining  tlic  impost  upon  an  article  whiA 
tvas  ntver  likely  to  /uive  any  duty  laid  on  it:    Vol.  I.  p.  383 
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his  Majesty  should  signify  bis  pleasure  to  receive  an  American 
commissioner.  As  this  time  never  came,  Mr  Lee  was  not  called 
on  lo  exercise  the  direct  functions  of  his  mission,  till  it  was  re- 
voked hy  Congress.  These  gentlemen  were  both  in  Paris 
when  the  treaties  were  made,  and,  not  well  satisfied  that  they 
should  not  he  admitted  to  the  consuhations,  particularly  on  the 
molasses  article,  to  which  Mr  Izard  showed  a  remarkable  hos- 
tility, Mr  Arthur  Lee  proposed  to  give  them  a  voice  in  the 
matter ;  to  which  Franklin  and  Deane  objected,  both  becauise 
they  had  no  authority  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  and  because  the 
pledge  of  secrecy,  granted  to  M.  Gerard  on  their  parole  of 
honor,  took  away  from  the  commissioners  the  power  of  com- 
municating their  proceedings  to  any  other  person. 

Dr  Franklin  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  and  the  commission  was  dissolved.  Mr  Adams 
returned  home.  Mr  Arthur  Lee  still  held  the  appointment  of 
commissioner  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  although  he  did  not  go  a 
second  time  to  Spain.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Paris,  and  to 
hold  occasional  correspondence  with  Count  d'Aranda,  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador ;  but  as  Spain  manifested  no  disposition  to  enter 
into  any  direct  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  or  to  receive  a 
minister,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  commissioner  to  render 
much  service  to  the  public  in  this  station.  Mr.  Lee's  appoint- 
ment ceased,  when  Mr  Jay  was  chosen  minister  plenipotentia- 
ry to  Spain  in  September,  1779,  and  he  returned  to  America 
in  the  summer  of  the  next  year.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
chosen  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  Virginia. 

We  have  thus  traced  a  brief  outline  of  the  prominent  inci- 
dents in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  the  war.  It  has  been  seen,  that 
Mr  Arthur  Lee  took  a  distingnished  part  in  these  transactions, 
and,  after  what  has  been  said,  it  hardly  needs  be  added,  that 
he  was  active,  zealous,  faithful,  and  persevering  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  in  promoting  on  all  occasions  the 
noble  cause  of  his  countr}'.  He  was  a  sincere  and  ardent  pa- 
triot, true  to  his  principles,  fearless  in  avowing  them,  and  inde- 
fatigable in  his  efforts  to  diffuse  and  impress  their  influence. 
Endowed  with  talents  much  above  the  common  order,  his  at- 
tainments were  various  and  extensive,  not  more  in  the  sciences, 
to  which  his  inclination  led  him,  than  in  classical  and  general 
literature ;  and  he  possessed  a  remarkable  facility  of  bringing 
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bis  mind  to  bear  with  energy  and  alertness  on  a  definite  sub- 
ject. We  could  wish  that  the  catalogue  of  his  characteristic 
traits  iini^hl  end  liere,  but  tliere  are  others  equally  marked, 
which  are  too  conspicuous  to  escape  unobserved,  and  were  loo 
extraordinary  in  their  tendencies  and  efTecls  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice  or  animadversion.  But  before  we  proceed 
further,  we  shall  stop  to  point  out  a  few  errors  of  some  im- 
portance into  which  our  author  has  been  drawn  in  bis  Memoir 
of  Arthur  Lee. 

In  speaking  of  Mr  Lee's  early  services,  as  agent  for  the 
Committee  of  Secret  Crrespondence,  he  writes  as  follows ; 

'In  the  ufijitcr  of  1776,  Mr  Lee  repaired  to  Paris  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  secret  committee  of  Congress  (to  which  committee  that 
body  had  intrusted  all  its  business  with  foreign  agents  and  foreign 
courts),  as  their  secret  agent,  to  improve  the  favorable  disposition 
of  France  towards  the  colonics.  In  this  capacity  he  was  received, 
and  was  kindly  and  respectfully  treated  by  Count  Vergennes. 
The  reader  can  well  imagine  with  what  earnestness  and  ability  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  him  of  placing  the 
situation,  character,  and  concerns  of  his  country  in  favorable  and 
interesting  views  before  the  mind  of  Vergennes.  Mr  Lee  did  not 
confine  his  exertions  to  the  French  ministry  alone,  but  labored  to 
produce  the  same  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  distinguished  and  in- 
fluential men  in  France  who  held  noofRcial  stations,  and  to  awak- 
en a  feeling  of  good  will  towards  America  in  the  French  nation. 
To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  the  class 
of  men  just  alluded  to,  and  wrote  short  and  popular  pieces  in  the 
journals  of  the  day  calculated  to  inform  the  ]>ub]ic  mind  of  the 
amount  of  the  population  of  the  colonies,  the  products  of  their 
country,  and  the  commercial  advantages  they  held  out  to  France. 
There  were  at  this  time  in  France  many  men  who  had  great  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion,  though  they  held  no  offices  under  the  gov- 
ernment, and  took  little  part  in  what  might  be  termed  practical 
politics.  They  obtained  this  influence  from  the  fame  of  their 
learning  and  from  their  political  writings.  To  them  Mr  Lee  found 
an  easy  access ;  and  his  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  proved 
of  essential  advantage  (as  well  as  a  source  of  enjoyment  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  them)  in  gaining  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
America.  Among  these  persons  the  celebrated  Turgot  held  a  con- 
spicuous place.  Mr  Lee  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  enthusiastic  mind  the  character  of  his  countrymen  as 
a  brave  people,  warmly  and  obstinately  attached  to  freedom ;  and, 
to  his  judgment,  the  policy  of  France  in  assisting  them  in  wresting 
from   England  their  political  independence.     Impressed  by  the 
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forcible  representation  of  Mr  Lee,  the  Count  de  Yergennes,  in  the 
spring  of  '76,  presented  to  the  King  a  memorial  on  American  af- 
fairs, accompanied  with  reflections  of  Turgot  on  the  subject  of  it. 
The  policy  advised  by  this  memorial,  and  enforced  by  the  reflec- 
tions of  M.  Turgot,  was,  "  to  facilitate  to  the  colonists  the  means 
of  procuring  in  the  way  of  commerce  the  articles  and  even  the 
money  which  they  needed ;  but  without  departing  from  neutrality, 
and  without  giving  them  direct  succors."  This  aid,  even  thus 
furnished,  was  as  much  as  Mr  Lee  could  anticipate  at  this  time. 

*  To  carry  into  effect  this  plan  of  assisting  the  Americans,  Yer- 
gennes directed  the  same  secret  agent  whom  he  had  sent  to  Lon- 
don in  December,  '75,  to  wait  on  Mr  Lee,  and  inform  him  of  the 
views  and  determination  of  the  French  court  respecting  America. 
Mr  Lee  transmitted  this  highly  important  intelligence  to  the  secret 
committee,  through  the  same  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  commu- 
nicated the  message  of  Yergennes  delivered  to  him  in  London  in 
the  preceding  fall.'     Yol.  i.  pp.  55,  56. 

*•  From  the  spring  of  the  year  1776  until  the  fall  of  it,  Mr  Lee 
remained  in  Paris  as  a  secret  agent  of  Congress.  He  then  return- 
ed to  England,  and  resided  in  London  until  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, when,  having  received  an  official  notification  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  commissioner  to  France,  he  repaired  again  to  Paris. 
His  conduct  in  the  capacity  of  a  secret  agent  in  France  had  given 
great  satisfaction  to  that  body.  He  did  not  confine  himself  within 
the  exact  line  of  his  instructions  as  agent  to  the  F*rench  court.  He 
sought  and  improved  the  acquaintance  of  the  ambassadors  of  the 
different  powers  then  in  Paris.;  and  by  turning  their  attention  to 
the  struggle  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  and  by  giv- 
ing them  correct  information  concerning  their  affairs,  he  inspired 
them  with  respect  and  interest  for  his  country.  He  particularly 
sought  to  engage  the  consideration  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and 
through  him,  of  his  court.  He  had  so  far  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Spanish  minister  before  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners  from  America,  and  before  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  he  had  actually  proposed 
to  that  court  to  join  France  in  secretly  aiding  the  United  States 
with  money,  arms,  and  other  warlike  stores.'  pp.  58,  59. 

When  it  is  known,  that  Mr  Lee  did  not  go  at  all  to  Paris  by 
order  of  the  committee,  or  as  a  secret  agent,  the  whole  of  these 
paragraphs  will  uf  course  be  ranked  among  the  gratuitous  links 
in  the  chain  of  history.  Early  in  August,  1776,  Mr  Lee,  then 
in  London,  wrote  to  Mr  Deane  in  Paris,  that  he  intended 
shortly  to  visit  that  city  upon  business,  which  he  did  not  define. 
Accordingly  we  find  Mr  Deane  writing  to  the  Count  de  Yer- 
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gennes  on  the  22d  of  August,  as  follows ;  *  I  was  this  moniing 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  Mr  Arthur  Lee,  and  that  he  would 
be  in  Paris  to-morrow.  This  was  surprising  to  me,  as  I 
knew  of  no  particular  affair  that  n)ight  bring  him  here.'  Mr 
Lee  stayed  but  a  very  short  time,  for  in  four  weeks  afterwards 
he  was  again  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  he  received 
his  ap|)oint(nent  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  about  the  middle 
of  December.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  intercourse 
with  the  ministers  of  government,  or  any  public  functionaries 
in  Paris.  He  met  Beaumarchais,  but  he  did  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  aids  which  were  to  be  remitted  to  America,  as  proposed 
by  the  former  at  their  interviews  in  London,  not,  as  our  author 
says,  '  in  the  preceding  fall,'  but  in  the  preceding  April.  Mr 
Lee  wrote  to  Congress,  in  his  first  letter  after  receiving  his 
commission,  that  '  this  business  was  settled  with  Mr  Deane, 
whom  M.  de  Beaumarchais  found  here  upon  his  return  from 
London,  and  with  v/hom,  therefore,  all  the  arrangements  were 
afterwards  made.'  Hence,  Mr  Lee's  residence  in  Paris,  so 
far  from  being  continued  from  the  winter  to  the  succeeding 
autumn,  as  intiniated  in  the  above  extracts,  was  no  more  than 
a  transient  visit  of  a  few  days  in  the  month  of  August,  during 
which  he  neither  exercised  nor  assumed  a  public  agency  of 
any  sort.  If  he  made  any  other  visit  to  Paris  within  the  time 
here  specified,  of  which  no  evidence  appears,  it  must  have  been 
very  sl)ort  and  unimportant  in  its  consequences. 

The  above  descriptions,  therefore,  of  Mr  Lee's  earnestness 
and  ability  in  representing;  the  concerns  of  his  country  to  the 
French  government,  his  attempts  to  enlighten  the  men  of  influ- 
ence in  France,  and  his  remarkable  success  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  are  to  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  ornaments 
to  llie  drapery  of  history,  than  as  making  a  substantial  part  of  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  material  itself.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
above  narrative,  that  Mr  Lee's  *  forcible  representation'  was 
the  means  of  drawing  from  the  Count  de  Vergennes  a  memo- 
rial to  the  King,  which  has  become  known  through  the  reply 
of  Turgot.  And  what  is  still  more  strange,  Vergennes  and 
Turgot  are  here  made  to  harmonize  in  their  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, whereas  Turgot  was  strenuously  opposed  to  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  England,  a  policy  supported  by  Vergennes 
with  all  his  address  and  strength.*     Turgot  was  willing  that 

*  At  the  beginning  of  his  memoir,  Turgot  says, '  It  appears  to  me  a 
most  desirable  event  for  the  interest  of  the  two  crowns,  that  England 
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commercial  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  the  Americans,  by 
which  they  might  supply  themselves  with  the  means  of  de- 
fence, on  the  ground  merely  that  this  would  enable  them  to 
keep  England  so  occupied  for  the  present,  that  she  could  not 
think  of  a  war  with  France,  and  thereby  allow  this  latter  pow- 
er time  to  prepare  for  the  war,  which  all  parties  saw  approach- 
ing. Indeed,  if  Mr  Lee  had  been  in  Paris,  as  is  supposed, 
his  agency  could  have  produced  httle  effect  in  this  business, 
which  had  been  elucidated  by  numerous  papers,  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  cabinet,  and  Gnally  settled  by  a  majority,  sorne 
months  before  the  date  of  this  memorial  of  Vergennes, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  never  published,  and  of  which  nothing 
is  known  except  what  is  learned  in  the  fragments  ol  Turgot's 
paper,  that  have  been  brought  to  light  by  M.  de  Segur. 

In  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  to 
France,  the  author  observes,  *  Mr  Lee  was  selected,  with  Si- 
las Deane,  as  one  of  the  joint  commission  to  the  court  of 
France,  with  whom  Dr  Franklin  was  afterwards  joined.'  We 
presume  every  reader  would  understand  by  this,  that  Mr  Lee 
was  the  first  chosen,  and  that  Franklin  was  added  to  the  com- 
mission at  a  later  date.  But  the  truth  is,  that  when  the  ballots 
were  taken,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Jefferson  were  chosen,  and 
in  the  order  of  the  names  as  here  written.  Jefferson  declined 
the  appointment,  and /our  weeks  afterwards  Congress  proceed- 
ed to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  and  chose  Arthur  Lee. 

Again,  the  author  writes  in  reference  to  Mr  Lee's  visit  to 
Spain ; 

*  Mr  Lee  was  at  length  permitted  to  proceed,  as  it  has  been 
mentioned,  to  Madrid.  He  there  exerted  all  the  efforts  which 
skill  and  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  induce  the  Spanish  court  to 
engage  in  our  cause.  The  views  of  its  policy,  however,  led  that 
court  to  pursue  a  course  of  great  caution  and  secrecy.  The  com- 
missioner was  assured  of  the  good  will  of  the  King  and  nation,  and 

sliould  surmount  the  resistiince  of  her  colonics,  and  force  them  to  sub- 
mit to  her  yoke,  because,  if  the  colonies  can  be  subjugated  only  by  the 
ruin  of  all  their  resources,  England  would  lose  the  advantages  which 
she  has  hitherto  derived  from  them,  whether  in  peace  by  the  increase 
of  her  commerce,  or  in  war  by  the  use  she  is  enabled  to  make  of  their 
forces.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  vanquished  colonies  should  preserve 
their  riches  and  their  population,  tliey  will  likewise  preserve  their 
courage  and  their  desire  of  independence,  and  compel  England  to 
employ  a  part  of  her  force  in  preventing  them  from  rising  anew.'  Pol^ 
tique  des  Cabtnds  de  VEuropt,  Vol.  III.  p.  160. 
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partial  and  ambiguous  promises  were  made  of  joining  France  in 
giving  the  United  States  aids  of  money  and  arms.  He  was  permit- 
ted to  make  contracts  for  warlike  stores  with  Spanish  merchants.' 
Vol.  I.  pp.  84,  85. 

'  The  residence  of  Mr  Lee  at  Madrid,  though  it  resulted  in  no 
open  or  definite  assistance,  was  not,  however,  unattended  ivith  es- 
*  sential  service  to  the  United  States.  He  gave  the  ministry  and 
public  men  of  Spain  accurate  information  of  the  character,  con- 
dition, and  prospects  of  the  American  people,  which  produced 
respect  and  cordiality  for  them.  He  brought  back  to  Paris  evi- 
dences of  this  result,  and  procured  such  instructions  from  the 
court  of  Spain  to  its  minister  at  Paris,  as  kept  up  a  close  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  between  him  and  Mr  Lee,  and  finally  enabled 
him  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  large  loan  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment.'   p.  85. 

Now  as  Mr  Lee  did  not  go  to  Madrid  at  allj  nor  spend  any 
time  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  except  about  twenty  days  in  a 
secret  manner  at  Burgos  and  Vittoria,  as  recounted  above, 
these  paragraphs  must  also  be  ranked  among  the  apocryphal 
elements  of  history.  Nor  did  Mr  Lee's  visit  result  in  *  no  defi- 
nite assistance'  and  'partial  and  ambiguous  promises'  from 
Spain.  On  the  contrary,  he  obtained  a  positive  gift  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  livres,  and  supplies  of  sol- 
diers' clothing  and  other  articles  sent  to  the  United  States. 
In  regard  to  *  a  large  loan  from  the  Spanish  government,'  no 
such  thing  was  obtained  by  Mr  Lee  or  any  one  else. 

*  The  kindly  sentiments  of  the  people  and  government  [of  Hol- 
land] towards  the  United  States  had  induced  Congress  to  appoint 
an  agent  at  the  Hague.  Mr  William  Lee,  a  brother  of  Arthur 
Lee,  had  for  some  time  past  acted  in  the  capacity  of  commercial 
agent  of  the  United  States  at  that  place.'     Vol.  i.  p.  137. 

*  In  the  spring  of  1777,  Mr  William  Lee,  who  was  then  acting 
as  agent  of  Congress  in  Holland,  was  appointed  commissioner  to 
the  court  of  Berlin.  As  our  commercial  and  financial  concerns 
with  Holland  were  of  great  importance  and  magnitude,  Mr  Lee 
consulted  the  commissioners  at  Paris  on  the  propriety  of  his  re- 
maining in  Holland,  and  proposed  that  one  of  them  should  repair 
to  Berlin  in  his  stead.  Upon  consideration  it  was  determined  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  required  Mr  William  Lee  to  re- 
main in  Holland,  while  it  was  equally  apparent  that  they  required 
some  immediate  correspondence  with  Prussia.  Without  waiting 
to  consult  Congress  (for  at  this  time  many  months  elapsed  before 
they  could  receive  answers  to  their  communications  from  America), 
and  relying  on  its  acquiescence,  it  was  resolved  that'  Arthur  Lee 
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should  repair  to  Berlin  in  the  room  of  his  brother,  and  carry  with 
him  the  commission  and  instructions  intended  for  him.'  Vol.  i. 
pp.  85,  86. 

*  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Frederic  an  assurance  that 
he  would  afford  no  facilities  to  Great  Britain  in  procuring  addition- 
al German  auxiliaries,  and  that  he  would  prohibit  the  passage 
through  any  part  of  his  dominions  of  any  troops,  which  that  court 
should  hereafler  engage  in  Germany.  He  obtained  also  permis- 
sion for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  a  direct  com- 
merce with  the  subjects  of  Prussia ;  and  for  himself  to  purchase,  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States,  arms  at  the  armories  from  which  the 
King  supplied  his  armies.'    Vol.  i.  p.  98. 

^  The  principal  exertions  and  labors  of  Mr  Lee  during  the  years 
1 778  and  1779  were  required  by  his  office,  and  were  devoted  to 
his  duties  of  sole  commissioner  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
acting  commissioner  to  that  of  Prussia.  During  this  period  he 
aided  his  brother,  William  Lee,  in  his  negotiations  with  Holland.* 
*  After  having  obtained  loans  and  warlike  supplies  from  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  Holland,  and  permission  to  purchase  arms  fit>m  the 
Prussian  armories,  he  encountered  many  difficulties,  and  suffered 
vast  trouble  in  the  selections  of  the  articles,  in  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  the  merchants,  and  in  the  making  of  arrange^ 
ments  with  the  subordinate  agents  and  ministers  of  the  several 
governments,  as  to  the  mode  of  insuring  and  shipping  them.'  Vol. 
I.  p.  150. 

'  He  obtained  in  times  of  urgent  need  loans  from  Spain  and  Hol- 
land, and  military  supplies  from  Prussia,  on  advantageous  terms.' 
p.  151. 

We  have  here  a  string  of  errors  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr 
William  Lee's  commission  was  dated  July  1st,  and  it  did  not 
reach  Paris  till  the  last  of  September,  several  weeks  after  the 
return  of  Arthur  Lee  from  Berlin.  And  yet  we  are  told,  that 
'  he  carried  with  him  the  commission  and  instruction^  intend- 
ed for  his  brother.'  Moreover,  William  Lee  never  acted  as  an 
agent  for  Congress  in  Holland^  but  he  was  a  merchant  and 
alderman  in  London  till  June,  1777,  when  he  went  over  to 
France  to  superintend,  in  connexion  with  Mr  Morris,  the  mer- 
cantile affairs  of  the  United  States  at  Nantes.  Nor  did  he  ar- 
rive in  Paris  from  London  till  nearly  a  month  after  his  brother's 
departure  for  Berlin.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  Mr  Arthur 
Lee  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any '  assurance '  whatever  from 
Frederic  or  his  minister,  except  an  empty  expression  of  good 
will,  and  a  permission  rather  than  a  request,  that  Mr  Lee 
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would  inibnn  the  said  minister  from  time  to  time  how  tlungs 
adTEoced  in  America.  As  to  the  liberty  of  purchasing  arms, 
and  the  '  military  supplies  from  Prussia^'  the  account  of  the 
contract  bt  the  eight  hundred  defective  fusils  embraces  aD 
that  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  Thb  purchase,  the  only  one 
that  was  made,  turned  out  to  be  far  from  *  advantageous.'  We 
are  told  of  a  loau  from  Holland.  No  loan  from  Holland  was 
ditained  by  any  person  while  Mr  Lee  was  in  Europe,  nor  tiD 
after  Mr  Adams's  appointment  to  that  country.  What  is 
meant  by  Mr  Lee's  'duties  of  acting  commissioner  to  the  court 
of  Prussia,'  we  do  not  understand,  since  bis  brother  held  thb 
commission  till  June,  1779,  when  it  was  withdrawn  by  Con- 
gress, and  not  renewed. 

'The  provisions  of  the  11th  and  12th  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France  present  the  subject  of  most  interest  in  the 
history  of  our  early  negotiations  with  that  country.  The  proposi- 
tions of  the  French  court,  which  constituted  these  articles,  were 
at  one  time  embodied  in  the  treaty.  France  at  this  time  possessed 
the  principal  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  which  yielded  the  greatr 
est  supply  of  molasses.  It  was  proposed  to  our  commissioners,  that 
the  United  States  should  exempt  from  any  tax  or  impost  ail  mer^ 
cliandise  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  French  islands 
yielding  molasses,  by  French  subjects,  while  France  should  ex- 
empt from  all  duty  the  molasses  exported  from  her  islands  to  the 
United  States  by  their  citizens.'     Vol.  i.  p.  1*24. 

*  As  the  French  ministry  seemed  desirous  to  retain  these  arti- 
cles, and  as  Mr  Lee's  colleagues  assented  to  them,  he  waived  for  a 
time  his  objections,  and  they  were  comprehended  in  the  treaty.' 
pp.  125,  126. 

From  this  statement  ii  would  seem  as  if  these  articles  origi- 
nated witli  the  French  negotiators.  They  are  called  'the 
propositions  of  the  French  court,'  but  we  have  seen  heretofore 
that  the  first  article  was  sent  out  in  the  treaty  prepared  by 
Congress,  and  when  it  was  objected  to  by  the  French  minister, 
our  commissioners  proposed  the  other  as  an  equivalent ;  so  that 
they  both  originated  on  the  American,  side  of  the  question. 
Indeed,  the  French  never  liked  the  articles;  they  only  insisted, 
that  if  the  first  wero  retained,  the  other  must  go  with  it. 
M.  Gerard  told  Mr  Lee,  '  that  there  was  no  sort  of  desire  in  the 
court  relative  to  the  omission  or  continuance  of  those  articles,' 
and  '  that  they  were  assented  to  from  an  opinion  of  its  being  a 
very  desirable  thing  in  America.'    With  these  sentiments  on 
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the  part  of  the  French  ministry,  it  required  but  a  moderate 
skill  in  diplomacy  to  draw  from  M.  Gerard  an  expression  of 
his  belief,  that  they  would  be  readily  given  up  in  France,  if 
not  approved  by  Congress. 

Such  are  some  of  the  mistakes,  which  have  occurred  to  us  in 
the  perusal  of  the  Memoir,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  the 
whole  work  judged  by  these  specimens  of  its  defects.  Some  of 
these  errors  betray  haste,  and  a  want  of  mmute  research,  but  no 
one  who  reads  the  book  can  suspect  for  a  moment,  that  the  au- 
thor has  in  any  instance  designed  to  mislead,  or  been  influenced 
by  any  other  motives,  than  a  desire  of  doing  justice  to  the 
character  of  Mr  Lee,  by  what  he  considered  a  fair  and  full 
exposition  of  the  important  events  of  his  life.  He  seems  not 
to  have  perused  with  suflicient  attention  Mr  Lee's  ofiScial 
correspondence.  We  think  his  public  services  rated  much 
too  high  by  his  biographer.  After  conceding  in  the  fuUest 
and  most  unequivocal  terms  Mr  Lee's  activity,  zeal,  and 
fidelity,  his  genuine  love  of  country,  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  duty,  we  really  do  not  discover  anything  in  the 
results  of  his  labors,  which  should  give  him  extraordinary 
claims  to  the  admiration  or  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  a  patriot,  and  deserves  a  patriot's  praise ;  like  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  times  of  trial  and  peril,  he  sustained  himself  man- 
fully and  truly ;  but  it  was  his  misfortune  to  defeat  in  one  way 
the  good  eflfects  of  the  purposes,  which  he  strove  to  execute 
in  another.  The  same  constitution  of  mind,  which  prompted 
his  ardor  and  energy,  too  often  hurried  him  into  the  extremes 
of  irritability  and  passion.  Sanguine  m  temperament,  credu- 
lous, hasty  in  action,  he  yielded  with  a  weakness  altogether 
unpardonable  to  the  corroding  influences  of  suspicion,  jealousy, 
and  distrust.  This  habitude  of  mind,  which  seemed  an  inhe- 
rent quality,  drew  him  into  endless  disputes  and  difficulties. 
He  describes  himself  very  truly  when  he  says,  *  Unhappily  my 
fate  has  thrown  me  into  public  life,  and  the  impatience  of  my 
nature  makes  me  embark  in  it  with  an  impetuosity  and  impru- 
dence, which  increase  tlie  evils  to  which  it  is  necessarily  sub- 
ject.' Aversions,  discords,  enmities  grew  up  and  thickened 
around  him  as  he  advanced  in  his  public  career,  which,  at  the 
same  time  they  annoyed  his  own  peace,  fed  the  flame  of  party 
already  but  too  rife  in  our  national  councils,  and  helped  to 
open  breaches  and  perpetuate  divisions,  which  operated  with 
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iiwtinftr.u,  ttxxu  .Viizi'.T.  '^^rherrvise  2*rr:uic«  be  aai^reii  ever,  ^s-jii- 
r>i*t  e^vir.rJai  'ier-r.aien:  *-o  the  cLaLiis  '-t'  juscke.  ifae  caiise  :c' 
impstrtisit  hisf/^rj,  cr  the  rxcor  Gt  au^'nan  natzzre. 

N'"/  M-.e  iFi:*o  •TA-'nir.e?  the  subject  can  docht.  mat  >t  Lee's 
qu^krr^ii  wiriA  D^ne.  hi.)  hr><>rilit7  to  Franklin,  and  his  ^5spii£cs 
with  ^rr^irvhoriy,  a  iieiect  fcw  only  eTcepted,  were  the  priEurr 
caii.v^^  of  the  w^irra  Jiitercationa  and  endless  perplexides.  wifch 
Ai:<fr^tXf'A  the  dfti'.hieraiionii  of  Conzress  on  fereizn  afeirs  d:T- 
iftsr  two  or  thr^ie  vfrar:?  of  the  most  anrioos  period  of  the 
resolution,  till  f>>r.:rr^«  fcy  a  larze  majority  pa^ed  a  resoiTc, 
whirh  fjtru'iuly  do^:3  not  adorn  the  brizhtest  paze  of  their 
/>iimal%,  '  tTiat  Vi^p'ifAon^  and  animosities  have  arisen^  amooz 
tikfi  VhU:  and  pr^rsent  commissioners,  hizhly  prejudicial  to  the 
)tt»x^»T  and  irit^;r^:.n  of  the  United  States.'  It  woald  be  hard 
t/;  put  atl  ihi^  tr>  Mr  J>if:'3  account,  nor  do  we  intend  it:  but 
w#;  rlo  5(ay,  that  he  t^-^'a  th';  primary  and  most  efficient  actor  m 
a  fr^iri  of  frv'r:nt),  \^hirh  produced  these  consequences. 

'f'hc  warfare  commc:ncr:d  at  an  early  date  between  Lee  and 
1}f:uut:f  uud  the  fjr>.t  spark  of  the  kindling  flame  was  a  ^>ark 
of  j*:aloii4;y.  f)ijr  Tcuflcn  will  remember  the  interview  bc- 
lw':«:n  Mr  Ijf:':  and  IJcaurnarcliais  in  London,  and  the  plan 
r.f9tii\f;rU:f\  \tiitwf'j:n  them  for  sending  two  hundred  thousand 
|Kiiind'4  HU'rl'in^  to  tlic  aid  of  the  colonies.  When  Beaumar- 
chiii?;  I'^fl  (yindon,  Mr  Ia:c  seemed  to  consider  this  plan  as 
in:ttiirr^d,  ;inrl  t|j;it  it  would  be  executed  in  confomiitv  with 
tli'iir  Jirrani.7'rn''nt.H.  He  i;avc  notice  accordingly  to  the  Com- 
iii'iWrr.  t,(  Sr;r:ret  ( correspondence,  and  letters  passed  between 
htni  ?ifid  l^s'iurnarriiais  on  the  subject.  Wliile  the  affair  was 
in  ihi.'j  favorsible  trnin,  a«  he  supposed,  Deane  arrived  in  Paris; 
and  Heiiuniarcliais,  abandoning  his  first  project,  made  new 
«rrnnji;ernf;Mts  with  this  agent,  and  prepared  to  send  tlie  sup- 
pli«vi  ihroiiirh  chnunols  quite  different  from  those  heretofore 
myyry.\t'i\,  Uy  this  Hchenic,  also,  Mr  Lee's  agency  was  en- 
lin'ly  cli«:pi'nMc:d  wiili.  Tins  turn  of  the  business  was  not 
n^liwhi'd  by  Lrc,  since?  it  deprived  him  of  the  merit  and  honor 
of  brill';  ihr  fiicdiuiu  through  which  supplies  so  bountiful  and 
MC!i:«»n;ihl(!  wrre  transmitted  to  his  country,  and  of  the  estima- 
iii»n  whi(di  such  mu  (•vent  wotdd  procure  for  him  in  the  eyes  of 
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Congress.  He  hastened  over  lo  Paris,  and  from  the  extract 
of  a  letter  to  Count  de  Vergennes,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  we  Jearn  the  humor  iti  which  Deane  was  disposed  lo 
receive  him.  As  Deane  had  been  led  into  the  engagements 
with  Beaumarchais  at  the  solicitation  of  this  genUeman,  with- 
out knowmg  what  had  been  dooo  io  London,  he  looked  upon 
Lee's  interference  as  officious,  and  was  evidently  not  in  a 
mood  to  receive  or  treat  him  with  much  cordiality.  At  all 
events,  their  interviews  in  Paris  produced  anything  but  friend- 
ship, and  Mr  Lee  returned  to  London  without  effecting  any 
change  in  the  scheme,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
Beaumarchais  and  Deane.  Thus  were  sown  the  first  seeds 
of  discord,  which  afterwards  attained  so  rank  a  growth  among 
the  agents  of  the  United  States  abroad  and  their  friends  at 
home. 

About  three  months  afterwards  Mr  Lee  went  back  to  Paris, 
and  joined  Franklin  and  Deane  as  one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners from  Congress.  Nothing  had  occurred  in  tlie  interim 
to  subdue  or  quell  the  feud,  that  had  previously  begun  j  and 
it  was  now  increased  by  the  circura stances  of  the  moment. 
Just  at  this  time  Beaumarchais  was  in  great  embarrassment, 
on  account  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  die  govern- 
ment to  prevent  his  shipping  ihe  articles,  which  he  had  got  in 
readiness,  and  for  the  transportation  of  which  vessels  had  been 
chartered,  and  were  retained  at  a  large  expense.  Mr  Lee 
showed  no  sympathy  with  lieane  on  this  occasion,  and  per- 
haps it  was  natural  enough,  as  things  bad  turned  out,  that  he 
should  be  quite  willing  to  let  tlie  responsibihty  and  vexation  of 
the  enterprise  rest  on  his  colleague,  who  was  to  share  all  the 
honor  of  its  success.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  Deane  had 
any  unwillingness  to  endure  the  one  for  the  sake  of  tlie  otlier. 
Hence  each  had  his  consolation  in  his  own  way,  but  drawn 
from  sources  so  widely  asunder,  as  to  a^rd  but  a  discouraging 
prospect  of  a  speedy  union  of  sentiment  or  feeling  between 
these  two  rival  commissioners. 

At  lengtli  Mr  Lee  went  to  Spain,  and  Franklin  and  Deane 
remained  in  charge  of  affairs  at  Paris.  As  the  mercantile 
transactions  had  heen  in  the  hands  of  Deane  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  as  he  was  the  only  commissioner  acquainted  with 
them  in  detail,  he  was  still  considered  as  the  fittest  of  the  three 
to  have  a  chief  control  over  this  deparunent.     Franklin  made 
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no  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  mercantile  matters,  and  Mr 
Lee's  habits  bad  been  as  little  in  this  line  as  his  own,  whereas 
Deane  was  a  practical  merchant.  By  reason  of  Air  Lee's 
visits  to  Spain  and  Prussia  he  was  absent  from  Paris  a  large 
portion  of  the  time,  during  the  first  seven  months  after  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  he  should  be  well  versed  in  their  proceedings,  or  know 
tlie  reasons  and  motives  by  which  his  colleagues  were  guided 
in  any  particular  act  or  determination ;  and  more  especially 
as  he  and  Mr  Deane  had  been  on  such  terms  from  the  outset, 
as  to  forbid  any  explanatory  intercommunications  of  this  sort 
between  them. 

Another  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  calamity  Mr  Lee  found, 
or  imagined  he  found,  on  his  return  from  Prussia.  Mr  Deane's 
visits  to  Versailles  were  frequent,  which  indicated  that  he  was 
well  received  by  the  ministers ;  his  residence  in  Paris  had 
procured  him  many  acquaintances  among  persons  of  emi- 
nence, which  brought  him  into  notice,  and  gave  him  conse- 
quence ;  his  mercantile  transactions  had  connected  him  with 
persons  of  business,  and  opened  a  wide  field  of  correspond- 
ence, which  also  contributed  to  his  importance.  Mr  Lee  was 
comparatively  a  stranger,  and  had  none  of  these  advantages ; 
and  what  probably  was  keenly  felt  by  a  temper  so  sensitive  as 
his,  Deane  made  it  no  point  of  delicacy  to  place  himself  oo 
as  high  a  pedestal  as  his  good  fortune  enabled  him  to  mount, 
leaving  his  less  favored  colleagues  stand  in  such  a  niche  as  he 
could  find  at  hand.  No  courtesy  or  good  will  was  lost  on  either 
side.  Deane  was  by  nature  formal,  cold,  slow,  and  fond  of 
parade  ;  Lee  was  ardent,  rapid,  eager,  and  regardless  of  forms 
where  he  could  come  quickly  to  the  reality  and  the  substance. 
It  is  obvious,  that  tliere  could  be  no  commingling  of  such  prin- 
ciples as  these,  and  tlie  more  closelv  tliey  were  brought  in 
contact,  the  greater  would  be  tlie  strife  of  the  discordant  ele- 
ments. 

It  was  now,  that  the  characteristic  foible  of  Mr  Lee  began 
to  show  itself.  He  conceived  the  notion,  tliat  all  the  friends 
of  Deane  must  be  his  enemies.  Then  came  over  his  mind 
strange  visions  of  plots,  and  intrigues,  and  combinations  formed 
to  mar  his  peace,  defame  his  character,  and  injure  his  reputa- 
tion. He  believed  it  was  a  part  of  die  business  of  this  knot 
of  adversaries  to  write  paragraphs  to  his  discredit,  and  pro- 
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cnre  their  insenioa  in  the  European  gazettes,  and  to  take  care 
that  they  were  repeated  in  the  American  papers.  He  con- 
ceived them  to  be  busy,  also,  in  writing  letters  of  the  same 
purport,  and  thus  to  be  infusing  a  poison,  not  only  into  the 
public  mind,  but  into  the  mind  of  individuals  whose  good 
opinion  ivas  important  to  his  fame  and  his  success.  At  the 
head  of  this  formidable  league,  in  his  imagination,  was  placed 
Mr  Deane,  by  whose  arts  and  machinations  it  had  been  brought 
into  being  while  he  was  absent  in  Prussia. 

In  tliis  state  of  mind  Mr  Lee  began  to  write,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  to  his  friends  in  America  about  Mr  Deane. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  and  dated  nine 
days  after  tiie  signature  of  tlie  treaty.  '  My  absence,  and  tlie 
care  with  which  things  have  been  concealed  from  me,  have 
disqualified  me  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  suspicions,  which 
ure  general,  of  Deane's  having  had  doceurs  from  ike  public 
contractors  and  others,  in  order  to  conciliate  his  patronage  ; 
and  that  he  is  in  a  sort  of  partnership  with  Holker,  Sabalier, 
Monthieu,  and  others,  in  which  the  public  money  and  influence 
are  made  subservient  to  private  profit.'  Again,  '  Wljenever 
be  is  removed  from  the  command  of  money,  the  truth  will 
come  out  fast  enough,  and  the  perioiu  who,  tirider  hi»  auspices, 
have  been  defrauding  the  puhlie,  may  he  brought  to  account. 
Upon  the  whole,  these  are  dangerous  men,  and  capable  of  any 
wickedness  to  avenge  tliemselves  on  those,  who  are  suspected 
of  counteracting  their  purposes.'  '  The  calling  for  an  account 
of  tlie  money  we  have  expended,  the  taking  of  the  expendi- 
ture out  of  our  hands  for  the  future,  or  the  removal  of  him 
who  has  misapplied  it,  would  lead  lo  discoveries  and  proofs 
before  time  has  enabled  him  to  prevent  ihem,'  Now  we  ask, 
if  there  could  be  anything  more  outrageous,  or  more  at  vari- 
ance with  tlie  moral  proprieties  of  conduct,  than  such  an  at- 
tack as  this  upon  tlie  character  of  a  colleague  in  office,  con- 
cerning whose  affairs  the  accuser  did  not  pretend  to  know 
anything  witli  certainty,  but  against  whom  he  utters  insinuations 
so  positive  and  circumstantial,  as  to  give  the  worst  impression, 
and  thus  secretly  to  fix  a  stigma  on  his  reputation?  If  Mr  Lee 
beheved  these  charges  lo  be  correct,  it  was  bis  duty  lo  search 
for  the  proofs,  and  above  all  was  it  his  dutj  to  keep  his  sus- 
picions within  his  own  bosom,  till  he  could  send  them  out  with 
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facts,  that  should  make  them  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day.    And 
more  than  this,  every  principle  of  honor  and  justice  would 
require  him  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  the  charges  to  the  ac- 
cused person  himself,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  expla- 
nation and  defence.     A  charge  without  proof  is  a  calumny ; 
and  there  certainly  cannot  be  a  more  unworthy  act,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  criminality,  Aan  a  secret  and  insidious  attempt 
to  wound  the  reputation  of  another,  with  whom  the  accuser  is  in 
habits  of  daily  intercourse,  and  associated  in  the  discbarge  of 
duties  implying  mutual  confidence  and  responsibili^.     It  was 
this  practice,  which  we  consider  the  great  fault  oi  Mr  Lee's 
character,  and  to  tliis  we  alluded,  when  we  said  that  he  was  a 
primary  cause  of  the  divisions  and  contests  in  Congress.     He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  the  members  against  sereral  per- 
sons, and  in  a  similar  strain  to  that  of  these  extracts,  and  fre- 
quently with  a  much  greater  latitude  of  censure.     His  letters 
were  of  course  shown  to  tlie  friends  of  his  correspondents,  and 
their  tendency  could  not  but  be  mischievous  in  the  highest  de- 
gree.   Those,  who  were  not  convinced,  would  have  their  confi- 
dence shaken  by  such  bold  insinuations,  and  think  it  impossible 
tliat  there  should  not  be  sometiiing  more  in  them,  than  the  work- 
ings of  a  fervent  imagination,  or  the  illusions  of  a  jealous  spirit. 
In  the  above  extracts  wo  see  how  little  caution  was  used  in  the 
mention  of  individuals,  for  we  there  have  the  names  of  three 
eminent  French  merchants,  linked  with  that  of  Mr  Deane  in  a 
league  of  fraud  upon  the  public  funds. 

At  length  Deane,  being  recalled,  returned  to  the  United ' 
States,  made  various  communications  to  Congress,   and  was 
admitted  personally  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  he  gave  a 
detailed  narrative  of  his  transactions  in  Europe.     Meantime  Mr 
Lee  continued  to  repeat  the  same  vague  charges,  and  among 
other  things  wrote  to  Congress,  that,  after  examining  Mr  Deane's 
accounts,  he  had  ascertained  '  that  millions  had  been  expend- 
ed, and  almost  everything  remained  to  be  paid  for,'  but  he 
5 referred  no  specific  accusation,  nor  forwarded  any  proofs. 
Ir  Deane  and  his  friends  were  highly  indignant  at  this  mode 
of  attack,  and  Congress  gave  him  copies  of  Lee's  letters.    To 
these  he  replied,  and  of  course  Mr  Lee  was  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  replies ;  and  then  came  his  rejoinders.     During 
these  epistolary  skirmishes.  Congress  delayed  to  decide  on 
Deane's  afiairs,  although  he  pressed  them  with  much  earnest- 
ness either  to  pass  a  vote  of  approbation  or  censure  on  his 
conduct,  and  bring  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  close. 
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Wearied  by  ihis  delay,  and  apparently  irritated  by  the  part 
that  had  been  taken  by  Mr  Lee  to  injure  his  charncter,  lie 
published  his  famous  Address  to  the  People,  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazelle  of  the  fifth  of  December,  1778.  This  paper 
was  in  the  strongest  and  worst  spirit  of  retaliation  upon  Arthur 
Lee  and  his  brothers,  whom  he  calls  '  his  personal  and  lately 
his  avowed  enemies,'  and  concerning  whom  he  speaks  in  a 
tone  of  subdued  but  pointed  obloquy,  as  insidious  as  it  is  re- 
criminatory. He  reiterates  and  endeavors  to  substantiate  a 
report,  that  Arthur  Lee  had  been  suspected  of  an  undue  at- 
tachment to  England,  and  of  an  unwarrantable  correspondence 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Considering  the  early,  the 
unceasing,  the  inflexible  patriotism  of  Arthur  Lee,  of  which 
the  |)ro<)fs  were  ahnost  as  numerous  as  his  acts  or  his  words, 
it  would  seem  hardly  possible  that  Deane  himself  could  have 
credited  such  a  slander,  notwithstanding  this  bold  step  of  giv- 
ing currency  to  its  circulation  by  the  sanction  of  his  name. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  from  this  date  the  warfare  became 
open,  violent,  and  uprelenting,  and  that  the  friends  of  the  par- 
ties in  Congress  should  enter  into  the  contest  with  an  asperity, 
little  consistent  with  the  dignity,  moderation,  and  impartiality 
that  ought  to  prevail  in  all  deliberative  assemblies.  Deane 
remained  nearly  a  year  longer  in  Philadelphia,  soliciting  a 
formal  and  final  resolve  of  Congress  respecting  his  public  con- 
duct. This  however  was  never  made,  but  a  vote  was  passed 
granting  him  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  XnuG  and  expenses  in  his  attendance  on  Congress. 
A  draft  on  the  treasury  for  this  amount  was  sent  to  him ;  but 
he  returned  it  to  the  President  of  Congress,  with  a  respectful 
letter,  stating  that  it  was  inadequate  to  his  actual  expenses  and 
trouble  in  the  service  cf  Congress,  that  he  preferred  to  return 
it,  trusting  that  when  his  accounts  were  settled  he  should  make 
it  appear,  that  his  services  in  France  had  been  of  much  greater 
importance  than  Congress  seemed  then  aware,  and  that  he  would 
refer  to  that  time  any  further  discussion  of  the  proper  amount 
of  his  recompense.  Nothing  was  ever  paid  to  him,  however, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  his  heirs  have  ever  claimed  of  Con- 
gress this  sum  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  their  due  after  his  death. 

We  have  never  seen  any  proof  of  ihe  charge,  which  Mr 
Lee  takes  great  pains  to  fix  on  Mr  Deane,  that  he  employed 
the  public  money  for  the  advancement  of  bis  private  interest. 
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On  the  contrary,  all  probabilitj  and  well  established   facts  are 
as^ainst  it.      He  declared   foleninly  to  Congress,   that   be  had 
not  even  invested  any  of  his  own  funds  in  any  sbipments,  except 
to  a  small  amount  in  two  instances.     One  of  these  inTesimeots 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  tlie  other  was  for  the  use  of  his 
family,  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  Robert  Morris,  it  that 
time  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondeoce,  by 
whom  Deane  was  sent  abroad.     Moreover,  his  acceptance  of 
this  appointment  was  not  understood  at  the   time  to  deprive 
him  of  tlie  privilege  of  acting  in  the   capacity  of  a  private 
merchant,  and  altliough  prudence  might  dictate  such  a  course, 
yet  neither  duty  nor  his  engagements  with  the  Committee  im- 
posed  on  him  any  such  obligation.      Mr  Liee,  in  writing  to 
Theodcric  inland,  says,  '  Mr  Deane  is  generally  understood  to 
have  made  $ixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  while  he  was  em- 
ployed here.'     This  is  another  of  those  vague  and  unwarrant- 
able clinrges,  without  proof  or  specification,  lurking  under  the 
convenient  and  treacherous  gloss, — '  is  generally  understood.* 
What  is  the  truth  ?     Deane  went  to  France  with  money  of  his 
own  in  his  |>ockct ;  how  much,  we  cannot  say,  but  he  had  some- 
thing.    He  stayed  there  a  year  and  eigiit  months,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,   where  he  remained  eighteen   months 
longer  attending  on  Congress.     During  this  latter  period,  he 
certainly  could   have   disposed  of  money  for  no  other  pur|)Ose 
than  his  expenses,  for  he  was  engaged  in  no  business  whatever. 
It  follows,  liiat  this  great  sum  of  sixty  thousand    |x>unds,  or 
more  than   iwo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  must  have 
been  still  in  Kuropc.    Neither  he  nor  his  family  were  known  to 
havo   it  in  this  country.     It  must  have  been  somewhere,  if  it 
evrr  exisled  ;  but  there  is  absolute  proof,  that  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  hoi;gary.     We  have  ourselves  seen  positive  written  tes- 
tiinorjy,  ihat  he  subsisted  there  for  several  months  on  the  bounty 
of  s!iang<'rs.     Is  it  (Tcdiblc,  that  he  had   accumulated  money, 
which  he  now  hoarded,  while  drawing  a  bare  support  from  a 
Hourre,   which  deserved  no  other  name  than  charity  ?     He  af- 
firmed to  the  last,  that  he  had  just  demands  on  Congress  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  thirty-five  thousand   dollars   for  his 
time  and   disbursements  of  various  kinds  in   France,  besides 
another  large  amount,   which,  according  to  the  usages  in  mer- 
cantile transactions  of  this  sort,  he  said  was  his  due  as  a  com- 
mission on  the  |)urchases  he  had  made.     But  as  his  accoimts 
went  unsettled,  owing  apparently  as  much  to  bis  own  fault  and 
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negligence,  as  to  any  other  cause,  his  claims  were  never  re- 
cognised nor  allowed. 

Ii  is  not  easy  at  the  present  day  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  conduct  and  services  of  Silas  Deane,  during  his  public, 
agency  in  France.  His  lamentable,  or  more  properly  dis- 
graceful desertion  of  his  country's  cause  at  a  later  period,  and 
the  pains  he  took  to  depreciate  her  interests,  Gx  on  him  such 
marks  of  treacherous  aims,  as  to  obscure  and  almost  conceal 
the  virtue  of  his  previous  acts,  whatever  merit  they  may  have 
in  reality  possessed.  Yet  h  must  be  conceded  in  his  defence, 
that  he  was  treated  with  unmeasured  abuse,  neglected,  if  not 
essentially  wronged  by  Congress,  and  reproached  with  possess- 
ing vast  treasures  amassed  by  the  artifices  of  fraud,  while  he 
was  actually  suffering  under  the  severe  inflictions  of  poverty. 
All  this  affords  no  apology  for  his  deplorable,  not  to  say  crimi- 
nal defection,  but  it  is  a  reason  why  justice  should  be  rendered 
to  him  as  far  as  it  is  his  due.  Mr  Adams,  who  was  his  suc- 
cessor in  France,  thus  writes,  soon  after  his  arrival,  to  a  friend 
in  Congress.  '  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  this  country  con-^ 
cerning  Mr  Deane's  conduct ;  great  panegyrics  and  hard  cen- 
sures. But  I  believe  he  has  neither  the  extravagant  merit, 
that  some  persons  ascribe  to  him,  nor  the  gross  faults  to  answer 
for,  which  some  others  impute  or  suspect.  I  believe  he  was  a 
diligent  servant  of  the  public,  and  rendered  it  essential  service.' 
This  seems  to  us  as  fair  a  judgment  as  can  be  formed,  for 
there  is  good  evidence,  that  it  was  written  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  without  predilection  or  partiality. 

We  intended  here  to  go  at  some  length  into  the  causes,  pro- 
gress, and  effects  of  Mr  Lee's  hostility  to  his  other  colleague, 
Dr  Franklin,  but  our  remarks  have  already  been  drawn  out 
to  such  an  extent,  that  we  can  claim  but  little  space  for  this 
topic.  We  must  say,  however,  that  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  account  which  our  author  gives  of  the  matter.  He  very 
good  nnturedly  ascribes  the  whole  to  the  easy  temper,  confiding 
disposition,  indolence,  age,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  imbecility 
of  Franklin.  According  to  him,  Mr  Lee  took  it  specially  up- 
on himself  to  detect  defaulters,  to  expose  the  fahhlessness  of 
public  contractors,  and  bring  their  conduct  openly  and  fearless- 
ly to  light.  In  this  ungracious  task,  to  which  he  was  im- 
pelled by  his  deep  sense  of  duty,  he  made  discoveries  in  the 
transactions  of  some  of  Franklin's  friends,  which  the  philoso- 
pher's impaired  vision  was  not  acute  enough  to  perceive,  aod 
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which  he  would  fain  look  upon  as  *  the  suspicions  of  a  petu- 
lent  and  niiaininhle  temper.'  Hence  he  begnn  to  lose  his 
confidenre  in  Mr  Lee's  jiidi^ment,  and  to  lend  to  him  a  doubt- 
ing ear,  and  incline  himself  to  those,  '  whose  object  and  (>oli- 
cy  induced  theni  to  wish  to  avoid  the  control  of  iiis  energetic 
collea£!;iie.'  He  did  not  like  to  be  worried  with  this  activity 
and  vigilance,  but  loved  to  see  thint^s  go  on  calmly,  and  to 
seek  contentment  in  tranquillity.  '  His  kind  and  unsuspecting 
disposition  was  imposed  upon  and  deceived.  He  became  cold 
and  distant  in  his  manners  towards  Mr  Lee,  and  gave  a  de- 
gree of  countenance  to  defaulting  agents,  which  proved  inju- 
rious to  the  public  interests.'  In  other  words,  Dr  Franklin, 
good  easy  man,  was  a  dupe  to  the  roguery  and  tricks  of  a  set 
of  sharpers,  that  hovered  around  him  under  the  name  of  pub- 
lic contractors,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled  and  deceived, 
not  only  out  of  his  common  sense,  but  out  of  his  common  hon- 
esty and  fidelity  to  his  trust ;  while  his  astute,  shrewd,  keen- 
sighted,  fearless,  and  ever  active  colleague  penetrated  all  the 
mysteries  of  iniquity  practised  by  these  rapacious  contractors, 
and  drew  them  into  the  open  day,  much  to  their  shame  and 
discomfiture.  Hence  the  enmity  that  sprang  up  between  these 
two  commissioners. 

Now  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  we  have  no  points  of 
accordance  with  the  author  in  this  view  of  the  question.  In 
the  first  place,  wo  have  not  the  least  faith  in  Mr  Lee's  supe- 
rior nhiiity  or  success  in  discovLrin;!:  frauds,  over  those  of  his 
colleague.  Dr  Franklin's  n«:c  and  infirmities  did  not  disable  him 
from  conduclinc;  triuniphanlly  for  almost  nine  years,  a  series  of 
perplexinjj;  and  r()m|)licated  public  duties,  and  some  of  the  most 
important  negotiations,  wjiich  have  ever  been  accomplished  by 
any  minister.  Whoever  will  read  his  correspondence,  while 
in  France,  will  not  accuse  him  of  want  of  vigilance  or  activi- 
ty in  all  thinsrs  where  his  duty  required  them,  nor  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  let  IVaudident  contractors  esca|)e  with  impunity.  The 
truth  of  the  business  is  simply  this.  As  Mr  Lee  was  absent  a 
large  portion  of  tho  time  when  the  contracts  were  made,  he 
was  not  accessory  to  them,  and  in  most  cases  not  acquainted 
with  the  persons.  These  contracts  were  also  chiefly  made  by 
Mr  Deane,  in  whose  hands  the  mercantile  afl^airs  were  left. 
From  the  specimens  we  have  already  given  of  the  tampera- 
ment  of  Mr  Lee,  and  the  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  Mr 
Deane,  we  believe  our  readers  will  allow,  that  it  must  in  the 
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nature  of  things  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  Mr  Lee  to 
persuade  himself,  that  Deane  could  make  a  fair  contract  or 
deal  with  an  honest  n^an.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
Deane  returned  to  America,  and  the  accounts  of  these  con- 
tractors were  left  to  be  setded  by  the  other  commissioners, 
Mr  Lee's  suspicions  were  awake,  and  manifested  in  so  broad 
a  manner,  as  soon  to  give  offence  to  the  persons  with  whom 
he  was  attempting  to  adjust  their  concerns.  To  show  that  you 
suspect  a  man's  honesty  is  not  the  readiest  way  to  conciliate 
his  good  will,  or  make  him  accommodating  to  your  wishes. 
So  it  was  in  this  case.  The  contractors  were  displeased  with 
Mr  Lee's  mode  of  treating  them,  and  avoided  him  as  much  as 
they  could.  This  shyness  Mr  Lee  construed  into  an  evidence 
of  fraud,  or  a  faithless  performance  of  duty.  They  sought 
refuge  in  the  good  nature  of  Dr  Franklin,  but  here  they  found 
little  consolation,  for  he  did  not  pretend  to  settle  their  accounts, 
and  could  only  sympathize  in  their  perplexities.  Indeed,  this 
only  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  for  Mr  Lee's  suspicions  were 
doubly  wakeful  when  his  colleague  was  in  any  way  concerned. 
This  is  our  view  of  his  activity  in  detecting  frauds,  and  of  its 
consequences. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  there  is  another  and  much  deeper  cause 
of  the  settled  enmity  of  Mr  Lee  to  Dr  Franklin,  which  he 
never  pretended  to  conceal  in  conversation,  or  in  writing  to  his 
friends,  after  he  had  been  a  few  months  in  Paris,  it  is  well 
known,  that  all  his  interest,  and  that  of  his  friends  in  Congress, 
were  used  to  procure  Dr  Franklin's  recall  from  France,  with 
the  view  of  securing  Mr  Lee's  appointment  in  his  stead.  His 
letters  were  Blled  with  censures  of  Franklin's  conduct,  boldly 
affirming  his  unfitness  for  such  a  station,  and  at  all  events  re- 
commending, that,  if  it  was  impossible  to  effect  his  recall,  he 
should  be  sent  to  an  interior  government,  where  he  could  do 
neither  harm  nor  good.  A  few  paragraphs  from  Mr  Lee's 
letters  will  set  this  subject  in  a  clearer  light.  To  Samuel 
Adams  he  writes,  on  the  fourth  of  October,  1777  ;  '  I  have 
within  this  year  been  at  the  several  courts  of  S[)ain,  Vienna, 
and  I^erlin,  and  I  find  this  of  France  is  the  great  wheel  that 
moves  them  all.  Here  therefore  the  most  activity  is  requisite, 
and  if  it  should  ever  be  a  question  in  Congress  about  my  des- 
tination, 1  should  he  much  obliged  to  you  for  rememheringy  thai 
I  should  prefer  being  at  the  court  of  France.^  Vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
Again,  on  the  same  day  he  writes  to  his  brotheri  Richard  Hen- 
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ry  Lee,  then  in  Conp^ess ;    *  My  idea  of  adapting  characters 
and  places  is  this  ;  Dr  Franklin  to  Vienna^  as  the  firsts  most 
respectable^  and  quiet ;   Mr  Deane  tq  Holland ;  and  the  Al- 
derman (William  Lee)  to  Berlin,  as  the  commercial  depart- 
ment ;  Mr  Izard  where  he  is  ;  Mr  Jennings  at  Madrid,  bis  re- 
serve and   circumspection   being  excellently  adapted    to  that 
court.     France  remains  the  centre  of  political  activity^  and 
here  therefore  I  should  choose  to  be  employed.^  p.  115.     Again 
to  Richard  Henry  Lee  ;  '  Tilings  go  on  worse  and  worse  eve- 
ry day  among  ourselves,  and  my  situation  is  more  painful.     I 
see    in    every    department    neglect,   dissipation,    and    private 
schemes.     Being  in  trust  here  I  am  responsible  for  what  I 
cannot  prevent,  and  these  very  men  will  probably  be   the  in- 
struments  of  having  me  called  to  an  account  one  day  for  their 
misdeeds.     There  is  but  one  way  of  redressing  this  and  reme- 
dying the  public  evil ;    that  is,  the  plan  I  before  sent  you,  of 
appointing  the  Doctor,  honoris  caus&j  to  Vienna ;  Mr.  Deane 
to  Holland  ;  Mr  Jennings  to  Madrid  ;    and  leaving  me  here. 
In  that  case  I  should  have  it  in  my  power  to  call  those  to  an 
account,  through  whose  hands  I  know  the  public  money  has 
passed,  and  which  will  cither  never  be  accounted  for,  or  mis- 
accounted  for  by  connivance  of  those  who  are  to  share  in  the 
public  plunder.'  p.  127.     Here  truly  is  a  most  persuasive  ar- 
gument for  Congress  to  make  Mr  Lee  minister  to  France. 
What  a  frighiful  picture  is  here  drawn  of  the  mismanagement, 
disorders,   and  distracted  condition  of  the  American  affairs  at 
that  court,  and  what  de{)lorable  consequences  must  ensue,  un- 
less that  *  one  way '  is  resorted  to,  of  sending  Dr  Franklin  to 
the  capital  of  Austria,   and   setting  Mr  Lee  to  turn  the  *  great 
wheel '   at   Paris,  by  the   magical  niovements  of  which,  under 
his  control,  an  infallible  remedy  will  be  applied,  and  a  radical 
reform  suddenly  elFocted. 

In  another  letter  to  Samuel  Adams,  the  same  alluring  pros- 
pect is  again  held  out,  on  the  easy  conditions  only  of  the  same 
arrangement.  *  If  Mr  Lloyd  is  appointed  agent,  Dr  Franklin 
sent  to  Vienna^  Mr  Deane  to  Holland,  and  I  am  left  here,  we 
shall  all  act  in  concert ;  and  not  only  have  a  full  inquiry  made 
into  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  but  establish  that 
order,  decency,  and  regularity,  which  are  lately  banished  from 
the  public  business  at  present,  so  as  to  involve  us  in  continual 
confusion  and  expense.'  p.  137.  Here  we  have  the  same 
modesty  in  the  proposal,  and  the  same  temptation  to  comply 
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with  it.  But  we  shall  not  tax  our  readers  with  remarks  on 
these  extracts.  Their  language  and  their  purpose  are  but  too 
plain.  We  need  not  even  ask  whether  a  man,  with  such  de- 
signs in  his  head,  is  to  be  credited  for  immaculate  disinterest- 
edness in  representing  the  disabilities  or  disqualifications  of  a 
public  officer,  whom  he  is  thus  covertly  attempting  to  under- 
mine and  supersede.  Nor  need  we  ask  whether  'the  vague 
charges  of  a  man  under  such  a  bias,  unless  accompanied  with 
proofs  bearing  the  marks  of  truth  as  if  written  with  a  sunbeam, 
ought  to  weigh  with  a  considerate  mind  more  than  a  feather  or  a 
straw.  Mr  Lee  abounds  wkh  charges,  but  seldom  with  facts  to 
support  them.  In  the  above  extracts,  for  instance,  he  charges 
somebody  with  neglect  of  duty,  dissipation,  private  schemes, 
misdeeds,  public  plunder,  and  other  heinous  misdemeanors. 
But  who  is  it?  That  is  a  secret  which  he  keeps  to  himself. 
Where  were  these  acts  committed,  when,  how,  and  for  what 
end  ?  This  is  all  a  secret,  and  you  are  left  to  conjecture,  sus- 
pect, and  wonder.  The  only  thing  of  which  you  are  made 
positively  certain  is,  that,  if  Dr  Franklin  can  be  got  off  to  the 
quiet  retreat  of  Vienna,  and  Mr  Lee  is  left  to  control  affairs  in 
the  bustling  world  of  Paris,  all  disorders  will  cease,  and  a  new 
era  will  commence  in  the  /oung  annals  of  American  diplo- 
macy. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  screen  Dr  Franklin  from  any 
just  imputation,  that  may  rest  against  him  in  regard  to  these  dif- 
ferences with  his  colleagues.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  was 
without  fault,  or  that  he  gave  no  provocation  for  occasional 
dissatisfaction  and  ill  feeling.  But  we  do  maintain,  that  no 
stiadow  of  reproach  can  be  cast  on  his  integrity,  either  in  his 
political  negotiations  or  his  management  of  money  concerns 
while  in  Europe.  That  he  was  always  as  judicious  in  con- 
tracts, and  careful  in  expenditures  as  a  practised  economist 
or  man  of  business  might  have  been,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say ;  but  that  he  acted  honestly,  uprightly,  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  his  country  to  the  full  extent  of  his  knowledge  and 
judgment,  we  are  as  entirely  convinced,  as  we  are  that  these 
facts  can  be  affirmed  of  any  public  minister,  who  has  ever  gone 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  His  great  fame  and  ex- 
traordinary character  gained  him  much  admiration  and  notice 
in  France,  and  placed  him  in  a  sphere  above  his  colleagues. 
As  their  powers  in  office  were  equal  with  his,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  be  annoyed  by  this  marked  distinction  shown 
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to  him,  particulnrly  when  taken  in  connexion  wilh  his  usual 
manners  to  them,  which  were  evidently  not  the  most  concilia- 
tory or  fonrteons.  He  seenied  wilhng  to  enjoy  the  meed  of 
his  fame,  without  givitit;  himself  much  trouble  or  coiicero  al>oiit 
tiie  social  rank  or  |)ublic  estimation  of  liis  associates.  This 
may  he  accounted  for  in  some  sort  by  his  advanced  age  and 
bodily  infirmities,  his  habits  of  reserve  in  conversation,  and  his 
cold  and  cautious  temperament.  But  the  cause,  wherever  it 
may  be  found,  docs  not  palliate  the  defect,  and  we  are  as  litde 
disposed  to  apoloi:;izc  for  the  one  as  to  disavow  the  other. 

One  of  the  insinuations  of  Mr  Lee,  to  the  disparagement  of 
Dr  Franklin's  integrity,  was,  that  he  showed  a  culpable  indul- 
gence to  persons,  who,  he  knew,  or  oue;ht  to  have  known,  made 
a  misuse  of  public  money.     It  is  implied  that  this  was  a  mode 
to  which  ho  was  not  reluctant  to  resort  for  the  pur|)ose  of  grali- 
fyins;  his  friends ;  in  other  words,  that,  in  this  respect,  he  was 
faithless  to  his  public   trust,   and  a  tacit  abettor  of  frauds  and 
criminal  extravagance.     Without  the  least  hesitation,  we  pro- 
nounce such  an  insinuation  as  indefensible  as  it  is  reproachful* 
The  commissioners  had   appointed  Mr  Williams,  a  nephew  of 
Dr  Franklin,  to  be  a  tem|)orary  agent  to  transact  commercial 
business  at  Nantes.     Mr  Lee  had  a  sharp  dilTerence,  or  rather 
a  quarrel,  with  Williams  about  his  accounts.     Dr  Franklin  did 
not  enter  into  the  quarrel,  and  hence  he  was  accused  of  show- 
ing a  reprehensible  indulgence  to  his  nephew  in  regard  to  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  his  agency  ;  or,  in  short,  that  he  wished 
to  keep  him  in  a  post  where  he  could  put  money  in  his  pocket 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.     But  let  us  appeal  to  Dr  Frank- 
lin's own  words.     When  Mr  William  Lee  (who  was  then  the 
chief  commercial  agent  at  iVantes)  was  about  going  to  Prussia, 
he  proposed  to  appoint  Mr  Williams  to  be  a  permanent  agent. 
Dr  Franklin  wrote  to  him  in  reply  as  follows;  *  Your  proposi- 
tion about  appointing  agents   in    the   ports  shall  be  laid  before 
the  commissioners  when  they  meet.     In  the  mean  time  1  can 
only  say,  that,  as  to  my  nephew,  Mr  Williams,  though  I  have 
from  long  knowledge  and  experience  of  him  a  high  opinion  of 
his  abilities,  activity,  and  integrity,  1  will  have  no  hand  in  his 
apjwinimcnt,  or  in  approving  it,  not  being  desirous  of  his  ie- 
ing  in  any  way  concerned  in  that  business,^     And  yet  we  are 
called  on  to   believe,   that  his  holding  the  appointment  was  a 
scheme  of  Dr  Franklin's  to  give  him  a  chance  to  grow  rich  out 
of  the  public  money  ! 
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Again,  he  repeatedly  urged  Congress  to  relieve  him  from 
the  burden  of  the  mercantile  business,  in  the  management  of 
which  nearly  all  the  expenditures  of  the  money  that  passed 
through  his  hands  were  made.  *  The  trouble  and  vexation,' 
he  says,  '  whicli  these  marhime  affairs  give  me,  are  inconceiva- 
ble. 1  have  often  expressed  to  Congress  my  wish  to  be  re- 
lieved from  them,  and  that  some  person  better  acquainted  with 
them,  and  better  situated,  might  be  appointed  to  manage  them. 
Much  money  as  well  as  time  would,  I  am  sure,  be  saved  by 
such  an  appointment.'  On  several  occasions  he  reiterated  earn- 
estly the  same  request ;  that  is,  he  desired  Congress  to  take  out 
of  his  hands  the  very  means,  which  his  enemies  have  asserted 
him  to  have  been  eager  in  retaining,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing his  private  ends  at  the  expense  of  his  integrity.  These 
facts  require  no  comment. 

A  rumor  went  abroad  soon  after  Dr  Franklin's  return  from 
Europe,  that  there  was  a  deGciency  of  a  million  of  livres  on 
his  part  during  his  residence  in  France,  which  remained  unac- 
counted for,  and  bis  enemies  took  care  to  represent,  that  he 
was  a  defaulter  to  this  amount.  Indeed,  it  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  banker's  accounts,  that  both  he  and  Dr  Franklin  had 
given  credit  for  receiving  a  million  of  livres  more  than  the 
amount  of  expenditures  reported  by  them.  That  is,  they  had 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  three  millions  from  the  French 
government,  as  a  free  gift,  at  the  beginning  of  the  mission, 
when  onlv  the  two  millions,  which  we  have  heretofore  mention- 
ed  as  having  been  paid  by  quarterly  instalments,  were  account- 
ed for.  This  fact  was  communicated  to  Franklin  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Congress,  and  he  was  as  much  puzzled  with  it  as  the 
Secretary  himself.  He  wrote  to  Mr  Grand,  the  American 
banker  in  Paris,  who  had  signed  the  receipt  with  him,  asking 
for  an  ex))1anation.  Mr  Grand  was  equally  puzzled,  and 
applied  to  M.  Dureval,  an  officer  in  the  treasury  department  of 
France.  The  reply  was,  that  from  the  books  of  the  office  it 
appeared,  that  three  millions  had  been  paid  as  a  free  gift,  but 
that  the  payment  of  the  first  million  was  dated  June  lOih,  1776, 
six  months  before  Dr  Franklin  arrived  in  France,  and  nearly 
seven  before  Xr  Grand  became  the  American  banker.  It  fol- 
lowed that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  could  be  in  any  way  im- 
plicated in  the  payment  or  expenditure.  Count  de  Vergennes 
declined  giving  a  copy  of  the  receipt  of  this  million,  or  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  paid,  alleging  this  to  be  a 
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thing  of  no  consequence,  since  the  money  was  a  gratuity,  and 
nobody  was  held  answerable  for  it.  When  Gouverneur  Morris 
was  minister  in  France  from  the  United  States  several  years  af- 
terwards, he  procured  a  copy  of  the  receipt  from  tlie  public  of- 
fice, which  showed  the  money  to  have  been  paid  to  Beauniar- 
chnis,  and  this  is  the  remnant  of  tlie  celebrated  claim  of  that 
individual  and  his  heirs,  which  has  been  before  Congress  in 
one  shape  or  another  for  more  than  half  a  century.  We  do 
not  profess  to  give  a  history  of  this  transaction,  but  merely  to 
state  such  results  as  prove  with  what  extreme  injustice  any  in- 
jurious reflections  were  cast  u|)on  Dr  Franklin  respecting  it. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  often  said,  and  is  sometimes  repeated  at 
this  day,  that  Dr  Franklin  never  settled  his  public  accounts. 
In  its  spirit  and  purport  this  assertion  is  essentially  false.  Some 
months  before  Dr  Franklin  left  France,  Mr  Barclay,  the 
American  Consul  to  that  country,  arrived  there,  with  full  power 
and  authority  from  Congress  to  liquidate  and  settle  the  ac- 
counts of  all  persons  in  Europe,  who  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  of  the  United  States. 
Under  this  authority  he  examined  methodically  the  entire  mass 
of  Dr  Franklin's  accounts.  Tlie  difference  between  the  result 
of  his  investigation  and  the  statement  of  Dr  Franklin  was  seven 
sols,  or  about  six  cents,  which  by  mistake  the  Doctor  had  over- 
charged. Mr  Barclay  was  ready  to  close  and  finally  settle  the 
accounts,  but,  at  Dr  Franklin'' s  request^  they  were  kept  open 
for  the  inspection  of  Congress,  because  he  believed  there  were 
other  charges,  which  Congress  ought  rightfully  to  pay,  but 
which  Mr  Barclay  did  not  feel  authorized  to  allow.  Soon  after 
his  return,  he  sent  his  accounts  to  Congress,  with  a  request 
that  liiey  might  be  examined,  and  the  separate  charges  consid- 
ered. Coniiress  delayed  the  examination,  and  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  Franklin  wrote  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  as 
follows  5  '  Reports  have  for  some  time  past  been  circulated 
here,  and  propagated  in  the  newspapers,  that  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  United  States  for  large  sums  that  had  been  put 
into  my  hands,  and  that  I  avoid  a  settlement.  This,  together 
with  the  little  time  one  of  my  age  may  expect  to  live,  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  request  earnestly,  which  I  liereby  do,  that 
the  Congress  would  be  pleased,  without  further  delay,  to  ex- 
amine those  accounts,  and  if  they  find  therein  any  article  or 
articles  which  they  do  not  understand  or  approve,  that  tliey 
would  cause  me  to  be  acquainted  with  the  same,  that  I  may 
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have  an  opportunity  of  offering  such  explanations  or  reasons 
in  support  of  them  as  may  be  in  my  power,  and  then  that 
the  accounts  may  be  finally  closed.'  Nothing  more  needs 
be  added,  we  believe,  to  vindicate  Dr  Franklin  from  censure 
or  suspicion  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

We  might  pursue  these  inquiries  through  all  their  ramifica- 
tions, and  we  are  confident  that  the  result  would  in  every  in- 
stance contribute  to  exah  the  character  and  brigiiten  the  fame 
of  Franklin.  Prejudice  has  done  liim  a  wrong,  which  time 
and  truth  will  adjust.  He  was  an  early,  a  true,  a  steady,  an 
enlightened  friend  to  his  country,  and  for  half  a  century  a  most 
able  and  faithful  defender  of  her  liberties.  The  more  his  po- 
litical principles,  designs,  and  acts  are  scrutinized,  the  more 
they  will  be  found  to  demand  the  admiration,  the  respect,  and 
the  gratitude  of  bis  countrymen. 


Art.  IX. — Memoir,  Correspondence,  and  Miscellanies,  from 
the  Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph.  4  vols.  8vo.  Charlottesville.  F.  Carr 
&  Co.     1829. 

The  publication  of  this  work  has  excited  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  interest.  Mr  Jefferson  was  an  active  leader  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  from  his  first  appearance  as  a  politician  until  the 
close  of  his  political  career,  a  period  of  forty  years ;  and  he 
continued  to  influence  by  his  advice  the  course  of  public 
measures,  long  after  he  had  withdrawn  himself  within  the 
shade  of  private  life.  He  has  stood  before  two  generations. 
The  same  political  doctrines  which  he  first  espoused,  he  ad- 
vocated with  persevering  consistency  long  after  most  of  those 
who  were  his  original  adherents  or  opponents  had  disappeared 
from  the  world.  He  survived  to  review  the  judgment  which 
had  been  passed  u|)on  him  by  one  age,  and  these  posthumous 
documents  will  establish  the  rank  which  he  is  to  hold  in  tlie 
estimation  of  the  present  age  and  of  posterity. 

There  are  no  subjects  so  attractive  to  our  curiosity  or  our 
sympathy,  as  the  fortunes  and  trials,  the  reflections  and  pur- 
poses of  eminent  men.  We  love  to  watch  their  movements, 
as  they  appear  conspicuously  on  the  public  stage,  whether  at 
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the  head  of  armies,  or  uttering  in  the  senate  the  public  voice. 
We  take  an  equal  pleasure  in  following  them  into  the  retreat 
of  the  tent  or  the  cahinct;  to  overhear  secret  debutes  and  re- 
solves, which  are  to  determine  the  course  of  great  events  and 
decide  the  destiny  of  a  nation.  But  it  is  a  luxury  of  curiosity 
to  be  able  to  accompany  a  great  man  in  the  relaxation  of 
his  private  hours  ;  to  be  admitted  under  his  roof,  when  he  is 
relieved  from  the  cares  of  office ;  to  see  him  in  the  inters 
course  of  domestic  relations ;  to  notice  the  character  of  his 
mind,  when  released  from  the  restraints  of  public  exhibition  ;  to 
hear  his  soliloquies  when  he  is  off  his  guard  ;  or  gattier  from  his 
confidence  tlie  maxims  and  lessons  which  are  the  result  of  his 
experience  and  reflection.  The  world  is  not  willing  to  lose 
sight  of  a  conspicuous  man,  as  soon  as  he  is  retired  from  of- 
fice. After  the  season  of  activity  is  past,  there  frequently  re- 
mains the  most  valuable  and  interesting  portion  of  life  ;  when 
passion  having  subsided,  the  mind  can  survey  the  past  with 
unclouded  view ;  can  connect  causes  with  their  effects ;  can 
follow  virtue  through  trials  and  obstructions  to  its  reward ;  can 
discover  wherefore  prudence  has  failed  and  folly  has  triumph- 
ed ;  and  reconcile  with  the  natural  order  of  providence  those 
events  which  have  been  called  caprices  of  fortune.  Had  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  might  have 
continued  to  hold  his  power,  till  the  last  pageant  had  con- 
ducted him  to  the  vaults  of  St  Denis.  The  world  would  have 
lost  that  part  of  his  story  which  now  forms  its  moral ;  the 
shade  which  now  gives  relief  and  effect  to  the  picture.  The 
cruel  state  of  security,  in  which  the  fears  or  the  vengeance 
of  his  conquerors  placed  him,  afforded  to  the  last  years  of  his 
life  a  leisure  for  calm  retrospection,  which  successful  ambition 
would  not  have  allowed.  He  employed  it  in  commentaries 
on  his  various  fortune  ;  in  divulging  his  secret  designs ;  unveihng 
the  motives  of  his  policy  ;  the  origin  of  his  errors ;  in  a  word, 
in  explaining  the  wonders  of  his  reign.  By  becoming  his  own 
historian,  he  has  made  the  last  scene,  the  most  useful  of  his 
life.  Had  his  seclusion  been  voluntary  retirement,  he  would 
have  acquired  by  his  merit  that  interest,  which  the  sympathy  of 
the  world  has  generally  accorded  to  his  misfortune. 

The  eminent  men,  who  have  been  willing  to  record  the 
events  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  actors,  and  ingenuously 
to  describe  the  pan  they  took  in  them,  have  seldom  resorted  to 
a  most  natural  expedient ;  one  which  anticipates  and  supersedes 
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the  task  of  historical  composition.  It  consists  merely  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  series  of  iheir  own  epistolary  correspondence. 
And  yet  letters  have  a  natural  charm  which  cannot  well  be 
transfused  into  methodical  iiistory ;  for  we  may  affirm,  that 
while  it  is  a  most  difficult  task  of  literature  to  give  spirit  to  a 
long  narration  of  events  foreign  to  the  writer,  ihere  are  few 
letters  written  under  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  which 
fail  of  that  success.  Such  writers  seize  the  interest  before  it 
evaporates.  Events,  as  soon  as  they  have  gone  by  and  satis- 
fied our  curiosity y  lose  some  lines  of  their  first  impression. 
Hopes  or  apprehensions,  which  once  brought  them  near  to  us, 
gradually  subside,  and  at  length  what  first  enlisted  the  feelings 
becomes,  by  lapse  of  time,  a  matter  of  speculation.  So  that 
it  is  a  vain  efibrt,  which  the  historian  makes,  to  impart  to  re- 
mote transactions  the  animation  they  once  possessed.  The 
colors  have  faded  and  cannot  be  perfectly  revived.  The  bota- 
nist who  describes  flowers  from  the  rich  herbarium  of  Lin- 
naeus, may  accurately  show  their  distinctive  characters,  but 
their  tints  and  forms,  and  all  that  delighted  the  eye,  are  lost. 
It  is  this  curiosity  to  view  the  thought  exactly  as  it  springs  up 
and  mifolds  itself  in  the  mind,  that  is  the  source  of  the  pleasure 
peculiar  to  epistolary  writing.  The  effusions  of  friendship,  the 
impulses  of  passion,  common  occurrences,  and  domestic  in- 
cidents are  attractive,  when  related  without  affectation  of  ele- 
gance or  feeling.  It  is  on  this  principle,  that  so  many  of  the 
familiar  letters  of  Cicero,  not  intended  to  last  beyond  the  oc- 
casions on  which  they  were  written,  have  been  handed  down 
to  posterity,  while  all  his  historical  works  have  been  suffered  to 
disappear  and  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  correspondence  of  Mr  Jefferson,  contained  in  these 
volumes,  commenced  in  the  year  1775,  and  continued  almost 
without  interruption  till  June,  1826.  He  secured  the  advan- 
tage of  perpetuating  the  part  which  he  held  in  it,  by  the  uni- 
form practice  of  retaining  copies  of  his  own  letters.  As  they 
were  written  mostly  on  political  topics  which  occupied  the  public 
attention  at  their  several  dates ;  and  the  writer  was,  during  a 
long  life,  intimately  conversant  with  two  eventful  revolutions,  the 
American  and  French ;  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  our 
country  during  its  subsequent  difficulties  and  divisions  ;  and  one 
of  the  principal  organs  of  administration  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  consummation  and  reward  of  so  much 
effort ;  these  letters,  addressed  to  the  roost  distinguished  men 
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of  the  age,  must  furnish  very  important  and  interesting  mate- 
rials for  history.  But  political  subjects  never  excluded  from  the 
mind  of  Mr  Jefferson  those  which  were  still  more  congenial  to  it ; 
the  researches  of  philosophy,  the  developement  of  the  mind,  the 
discussion  of  morals,  and  whatever  he  thought  would  contribute 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  most  impressive  of  his  letters 
are  those  dictated  by  the  kind  and  paternal  feelings  that  dis- 
tinguished his  character  ;  in  which,  without  pretension  or  dis- 
guise, he  gives  his  advice  on  the  subject  of  education  aYid 
conduct  to  those  who  regarded  him  as  their  friend  and  Mentor. 
He  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a  letter  to  one  of  them  on 
the  subject  of  travel. 

*  This  makes  men  wiser,  but  less  happy.  When  men  of  sober 
age  travel,  they  gather  knowledge,  which  they  may  apply  usefully 
for  their  country  j  but  they  are  subject  ever  after  to  recollectioiu 
mixed  with  regret ;  their  affections  are  weakened  by  being  ex- 
tended over  more  objects ;  and  they  leam  new  habits  which 
cannot  be  gratified  when  they  return  home.  Young  men  who 
travel  are  exix)sed  to  all  these  inconveniences  in  a  higher  degree, 
to  others  still  more  serious,  and  do  not  acquire  that  wisdom  for 
which  a  previous  foundation  is  requisite,  by  repeated  and  just  ob- 
servations at  home.  The  glare  of  pomp  and  pleasure  is  analogous 
to  the  motion  of  the  blood ;  it  absorbs  all  their  affection  and  at- 
tention ;  they  arc  torn  from  it  as  from  the  only  good  in  this 
world,  and  return  to  their  home  as  to  a  place  of  exile  and  con- 
demnation. Their  eyes  arc  for  ever  turned  back  to  the  object 
they  have  lost,  and  its  recollection  poisons  the  residue  of  their 
lives.  Their  iirst  and  most  delicate  passions  are  hackneyed  on 
unworthy  objects  here,  and  they  carry  home  the  dregs,  insufficient 
to  make  themselves  or  any  body  else  happy.  Add  to  this,  that  a 
habit  of  idleness,  an  inability  to  apply  themselves  to  business  is 
accjuired,  and  renders  them  useless  to  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try. Tlies(i  observations  are  founded  in  experience.  There  is 
no  place  where  your  pursuit  of  knowledge  will  be  so  little  ob- 
structed by  foreign  objects,  as  in  your  own  country,  nor  any, 
wherein  the  virtues  of  the  heart  will  be  less  exposed  to  be  weak- 
ened. Be  good,  be  learned,  and  be  industrious,  and  you  will  not 
want  the  ai(l  of  travelling  to  render  you  precious  to  your  country, 
dear  to  your  friends,  happy  within  yourself.  I  repeat  my  advice, 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  and  on  foot.  Health  is  the  first 
requisite  after  morality.'     Vol  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 

To  expose  in  one  view  the  state  of  the  thoughts,  opinions, 
and  motives,  during  a  whole  life,  would  be  to  most  men  an  un- 
willing and  hazardous  undertaking.     Yet  the  faithful  exhibition 
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of  letters  written  in  a  long  series  of  years,  in  every  variety  of 
fortune,  in  tlie  con6dence  of  secrecy  as  well  as  unreserved  as- 
surance, does  in  fact  present  the  entire  character.  Most  men 
at  the  approach  of  death  are  desirous  that  those  papers  which 
have  survived  the  topics  on  which  they  were  written,  though 
they  might  he  perused  without  discredit,  should  he  destroyed. 
The  memorials  of  former  times  of  health,  activity,  and  pleasure, 
are  taken  up  with  the  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  occasions 
are  gone,  and  they  are  consigned  to  the  flames  with  the  hope, 
that,  without  their  aid,  our  friends  will  hold  us  in  their  minds 
by  the  recollection  of  all  the  merit  they  have  witnessed  in  us, 
and  allow  our  faults  to  pass  into  indulgent  oblivion.  But  Mr 
Jefferson,  anticipating  the  claim  which  the  interest  or  curiosity 
of  the  public  would  make  upon  his  posthumous  papers,  volun- 
tarily yielded  them  for  publication  ;  and  conscious  that  he  had 
put  no  disguise  on  his  opinions  when  living,  he  felt  no  appre- 
hension from  an  exposure  of  them  after  his  death. 

Prefixed  to  Mr  Jefferson's  correspondence  is  a  summary 
biography  from  his  own  pen,  of  which  the  principal  events  are 
now  generally  known.  It  appears,  his  early  acquisitions  as  an 
accomplished  scholar  were  due  chiefly  to  his  own  efforts,  as- 
sisted with  less  than  the  usual  aid  from  instructors.  Before 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  lost  his  father.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  placed  at  the  university  of  William  and  Ma- 
ry, where  he  remained  only  two  years.  The  want  of  parental 
protection,  however,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  spirit 
of  determination  and  self-dependence  which  the  necessity  of 
personal  effort  inspired,  and  by  the  friendship  of  a  few  distin- 
guished persons,  which  his  unfolding  merit  attracted.  His  early 
instructer,  Dr  Small,  to  whotn  he  acknowledges  most  grate- 
fully his  obligation  for  the  first  views  he  had  '  of  the  expan- 
sion of  science  and  of  philosophy,'  procured  him  the  acquaint- 
ance of  George  Wythe.  This  excellent  and  learned  man  di- 
rected his  legal  studies,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  He  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1769  ;  and  his  progress  through  all  the  honors  which 
his  native  state  could  bestow  to  the  highest  dignities  recog- 
nised by  the  American  republic,  was  as  rapid  as  the  march  of 
the  revolution.  His  name  was  associated  with  its  great  events. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  commit  himself  and  his  future  des- 
tinies on  the  great  question  of  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  arbitrary  prerogative,  and  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  gov- 
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ern  themselves.     Tiie  instructions  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Coiivciilion  of  V'irginia  for  tlie  government  of  their  deputies  to 
the  first  Congress,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde|)endence  which 
he  ^)eniic(l,  are  the  avowals  of  principles  he  6rst  imbibed — the 
prinriplus  of  rcfuiblican  government.     It  was  not  owing  to  dis- 
appointment in  his  hopes  of  preferment,  the  chagrin  of  having  his 
merits  nei^lected  by  the  pride    of  an  aristocracy,  or  oppressed 
by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  that  he  es|X)used  the  popular 
cause.     Among  his  first  intimate  friends  was  the  Governor  of 
the  state,  Fauquier.     '  With  him,  and    at  his  table,  Dr  Small 
and  Mr  Wythe,  his  amici  omnium  horarum,  and  mysolf,'  says 
Mr  Jefferson,  '  formed  a  pariie  quarree^  and   to  the  habitual 
conversations  on   these  occasions  I  owed  much   instruction.' 
Till  the  war  actually  began,  his  principles  allowed  him  to  ad- 
vo(;ate  colonial   connexion  with  England;  and  to  recognise  in 
that  power  the  right  to  direct  the  external  commerce  of  the 
country.     But  all  control  over  the  essential  privileges  of  free- 
men, the  right  of  making  laws  for  the  government  of  their  per- 
sons and  the  protection  of  their  property,  he  considered  arbi- 
trary and  inadmissible.     In  a  letter  to  John  Randolphi  Esq. 
then  in  England  (1775),  he  says, 

'  I  wish  no  false  sense  of  honor,  no  ignorance  of  our  real  inten- 
tions, no  vain  hope  that  partial  concessions  of  right  will  be  acceptr- 
cd,  may  induce  the  ministry  to  trifle  with  accommodation  till  it 
shall  be  out  of  their  power  ever  to  accommodate.  If,  indeed, 
Great  Britain,  disjoined  from  her  colonies,  be  a  match  for  the  most 
potent  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  colonies  thrown  into  their  scale, 
they  may  go  on  Hccurely.  But  if  they  are  not  assured  of  this,  it 
would  be  certainly  unwise,  by  trying  the  event  of  another  cam- 
pai'^n,  to  risk  our  accepting  a  foreign  aid,  which  perhaps  may  not 
be  obtainable  but  on  condition  of  everlasting  avulsion  from  Great 
Britain.  This  would  be  thought  a  hard  condition  la  those  who 
Htill  wish  for  reunion  with  their  parent  country.  I  am  sincerely 
one  of  those,  and  would  rather  be  in  dependence  on  Great  Britain, 
prop(irly  limited,  than  on  any  nation  upon  earth,  or  than  on  no 
nation.  But  I  am  one  of  those,  too,  who,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  rights  of  legislating  for  us,  assumed  by  the  British  Parliament, 
and  whicii  late  experience  has  shown  they  will  so  cruelly  exercise, 
would  IiMid  my  hand  to  sink  the  whole  island  in  the  oceau.'  Vol.i* 
p   151. 

The  belief  of  Mr  Jefferson  that  all  legitimate  government 
is  founded  on  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  subject  to  their 
control,  was  not  less  firm  than  bis  conviction  of  the  duty  of  en- 
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.lightening  the  public  mind,  and  of  removing  those  institutions 
which  obstruct  the  liberal  expansion  of  the  intellect.  In  his 
native  state,  it  was  due  to  him  that  the  first  restraints  were 
taken  from  religion.  He  advocated  and  partially  effected  the 
passing  of  laws  for  tlie  systematic  diffusion  of  knowledge  by 
schools  of  useful  instruction.  He  assisted  in  reducing  the  in- 
artificial mass  of  laws  into  a  consistent  and  intelligible  code, 
clearing  a  pathway  through  its  perplexities,  and  breaking  up 
the  covers  of  chicanery.  As  the  law  of  primogeniture,  aided 
in  its  operation  by  that  of  entails,  had,  by  accumulating  and 
perpetuating  property  in  certain  branches  of  families,  produced 
a  species  of  aristocracy,  he  succeeded  in  having  them  both 
repealed.  Extirpating  thus  the  weeds  which  encumbered 
the  ground,  he  prepared  it  for  the  growth  of  republican 
principles.  In  old  countries,  institutions  acquire  by  age,  which 
alwnys  inspires  veneration,  though  it  protect  error,  so  firm 
a  hold  on  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  that  the  reformation 
of  an  abuse  is  rarely  effected  at  once.  Innovation  is  admitted 
only  by  compromise.  An  unsightly  ruin  is  retained,  lest  its  re- 
moval weaken  the  support  of  some  better  edifice.  Prescrip- 
tion becomes  right,  and  ancient  usage  is  an  argument  against 
further  improvement.  But  in  Virginia,  the  respect  for  the  in- 
stitutions and  forms  of  society,  which  had  been  modelled  on 
those  of  England,  gradually  yielded  to  the  growing  conviction 
that  they  were  not  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  nor  com- 
patible with  the  character  of  the  people.  Mr  Jefferson,  over- 
coming the  obstinate  resistance  made  by  the  patrons  of  the  an- 
cient system  of  laws,  at  length  introduced  one  more  liberal  and 
republican.  All  this  he  accomplished,  not  by  the  force  of  pop- 
ular eloquence,  gaining  a  tumultuous  and  unreflecting  vote. 
He  was  not  distinguished  as  a  public  speaker.  His  voice  did 
not  possess  the  strength  nor  the  intonations  necessary  to  pro- 
duce great  popular  effect.  His  influence  was  the  force  of  an 
intellect  exerting  itself  in  written  appeals  to  the  understanding, 
or  in  unambitious  discussions  which  carried  persuasion  by  their 
candor  and  good  sense.  Those  who  excelled  more  in  decla- 
mation, and  took  the  lead  in  debate,  not  unfrequently  received 
their  instructions,  without  perhaps  being  aware  of  it,  from  Mr 
Jefferson  ;  who  could  give  counsel  with  so  courteous  and  insin- 
uating an  address,  as  to  control,  without  offending,  the  pride  of 
opinion. 

The  principal  attempt  in  which  his  philanthropic  efforts  were 
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unsuccessful,  was  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  the 
immediate  inhibition  of  the  traffic ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  his  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of  the 
grievances  charged  upon  the  abjured  sovereign  was  the  con- 
stant negative  winch  he  put  upon  all  laws  passed  in  the  colo- 
nies for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  His  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  the  slaves  is  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  his  mo* 
tive  for  reform  was  not  the  desire  of  popularity,  and  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  flatter  public  opinion  in  order  to  obtain  its  sup- 
port. On  the  contrary,  he  dared  to  attack  it  in  a  point  where 
it  was  the  most  sensitive  and  intractable.  In  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  slaves  he  excited  for  the  most  part  the  jealousy  of 
their  masters.  He  could  have  no  motive  but  the  honor  of  hb 
country  and  the  impulse  of  humanity. 

Mr  Jefferson  laid  the  basis  of  freedom  in  the  mind.  He 
knew  all.  nations  were  not  prepared  for  it.  When  he  arrived 
in  France  and  saw  the  people  so  blinded  by  superstition  and 
ignorance  as  not  to  perceive  their  wrongs,  though  they  were 
loaded  with  burthens  of  church  and  state  which  prostrated  them 
to  the  earth,  he  did  not  suppose  them  capable  of  enjoying  the 
beneOts  of  a  free  government.  And  lately,  when  he  saw  the 
insurgent  inhabitants  of  South  America  united  in  the  effort  to 
break  from  their  colonial  bondage,  ho  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sions that  tiiey  were  noi  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  capable 
of  form.ing  and  sup()orting  a  government  of  their  choice.  The 
only  alternative,  which  it  is  the  misfortune  of  most  nations  to  pos- 
sess after  a  successful  revolt,  is  anarchy  or  absolute  power. 
They  acqiiiesce  in  the  authority  of  any  one  who,  by  force  or 
corruption,  has  obtained  predominance,  and  who  will  employ  it 
in  protecting  them  from  the  license  of  each  other.  It  is  the 
people  who  give  character  to  institutions,  and  the  confidence 
which  jMr  JefFerson  had  in  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  these  states  confirmed  his  belief  in  the  adaptation 
of  a  free  government  to  them.     He  wrote  to  Mr  Adams, 

*  I  have  been  amusinir  myself  latterly  with  reading  the  volumin- 
ous letters  of  Cicero.  They  certainly  breathe  the  purest  effiisions 
of  an  exalted  patriot,  while  the  parricide  Caesar  is  lost  in  odious  con- 
trast. When  the  enthusiasm,  however,  kindled  by  Cicero's  pen 
and  principles  subsides  into  cool  reflection,  I  ask  myself,  what  was 
that  governmeut  which  the  virtues  of  Cicero  were  so  zealous  to 
restore,  and  the  ambition  of  Cajsar  to  subvert?  And  if  Cesar 
had  been  as  virtuous  as  he  was  daring  and  sagacioui,  what  could 
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he,  even  in  the  plenitude  of  his  usurped  power,  have  done  to  lead 
his  fellow-citizens  into  good  government?     I  do  not  say  to  re 
store  itj  because  they  never  had  it,  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Cxsars.     If  their  people  indeed  had  been, 
like  ourselves,  enlightened,  peaceable,  and  really  free,  the  an- 
swer would  be  obvious.     "  Restore  independence  to  all  your  for- 
eign conquests,  relieve  Italy  from  the  government  of  the  rabble 
of  Rome,  consult  it  as  a  nation  entitled  to  self-government,  and 
do  its  will."     But  steeped  in  corruption,  vice,  and  venality,  as  the 
whole  nation  was  (and  nobody  had  done  more  than  Caesar  to  cor- 
rupt it),  what  could  even  Cicero,  Cato,  Brutus,  have  done,  had 
it  been  referred  to  them  to  establish  a  good  government  for  their 
country  ?     They  had  no  ideas  of  government  themselves  but  of 
their  degenerate  Senate,  nor  the  people  of  liberty,  but  of  the  fac- 
tious opposition  of  their  Tribunes.     They  had  afterwards  their 
Tituses,  their  Trajans  and  Antoninuses,  who  had  the  will  to  make 
them  happy,  and  the  power  to  mould  their  government  into  a  good 
and  permanent  form.     But  it  would  seem  as  if  they  could  not  see 
their  way  clearly  to  do  it     No  government  can  continue  good, 
but  under  the  control  of  the  people;  and  their  people  were  so  de- 
moralized and  depraved,  as  to  be  incapable  of  exercising  a  whole- 
some control.     Their  reformation,  then,  was  to  be  laken  up  ab 
incunabulis.     Their  minds  were  to  be  informed  by  education  what 
is  right  and  what  wrong ;  to  be  encouraged  in  habits  of  virtue, 
and  deterred  from  those  of  vice,  by  the  dread  of  punishments,  pro- 
portioned, indeed,  but  irremissible ;  in  all  cases,  to  follow  truth 
as  the  only  safe  guide,  and  to  eschew  error,  which  bewilders  us  in 
one  false  consequence  after  another  in  endless  succession.     These 
are  the  inculcations  necessary  to  render  the  people  a  sure  basis 
for  the  structure  of  order  and  good  government.     But  this  would 
have  been  an  operation  of  a  generation  or  two,  at  least,  within 
which  period  would  have  succeeded  many  Neros  and  Commo- 
duses,  who  would  have  quashed  the  whole  process.     I  confess, 
then,  I  can  neither  see  what  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Brutus,  united  and 
uncontrolled,  could  have  devised  to  lead  their  people  into  good 
government,  nor  how  this  enigma  can  be  solved,  nor  how  further 
shown  why  it  has  been  the  fate  of  that  delightful  country  never  to 
have  known  to  this  day,  and  through  a  course  of  five  and  twenty 
hundred  years,  the  history  of  which  we  possess,  one  single  day  of 
free  and  rational  government     Your  intimacy  with  their  history, 
ancient,  middle,  and  modern,  your  familiarity  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  government  at  this  time,  will  enable  you, 
if  any  body,  to  go  back  with  our  principles  and  opinions  to  the 
times  of  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Brutus,  and  tell  us  by  what  process  these 
ffreat  and  virtuous  men  could  have  led  so  unenlightened  and  vi- 
tiated a  people  into  freedom  and  good  government,  et  eris  mihi 
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magnus  Apollo.     Cura  ut  valeas^  et  tibi  persuadeas  earissimum  ie 
mihi  esse.\.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  319,  320. 

Mr  Jefferson's  mind  partook  of  the  character  which  be  wish- 
ed to  communicate  to  society.  His  speculations  all  manifest 
a  feeling  of  independence,  which  allowed  uo  authority  to  re- 
strain him  in  the  indulgence  of  his  thoughts.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  he  never  quotes  the  opinion  of  any  other  as  the  foundation 
or  motive  of  his  own.  In  whatever  respect  he  held  the  repu- 
tation of  the  great  or  learned,  he  did  not  pay  them  the  deference 
of  receiving  their  belief  or  their  doctrines  without  investigation ; 
for  there  are  few  fancies  so  extravagant  in  morals  or  philoso- 
phy, as  not  to  have  received,  at  some  period  or  other,  the 
countenance  of  great  names,  and  to  have  been  allowed  by  their 
sanction  to  pass  current  in  society.  Men  learn  early  to  give 
tip  their  understanding,  and  relieve  themselves  from  doubt  by 
reposing  their  confidence  on  superior  authority.  Education, 
too  often  begins  by  dictating  to  the  infant  intellect  what  is 
above  its  comprehension,  and,  with  the  best  designs  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  instructers,  the  young  are  expected  to  express 
their  conviction  before  their  judgment  can  be  informed.  Thus 
is  produced  a  most  unhappy  inversion  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  Assent  is  made  to  precede  inquiry,  and  the  young,  in- 
stead of  being  wise,  are  made  credulous.  As  the  good  Catho- 
lic repeats  his  Latin  prayers,  which  he  does  not  understand,  with 
ignorant  devotion,  so  many  among  us  are  taught  to  attach  im- 

Eortance  to  professions,  the  meaning  of  which  they  do  not 
now,  and  thus  cultivate  an  early  disposition  to  become  either 
hypocrites  or  bigots. 

Mr  Jefferson  recommends  to  a  young  friend  and  relative  a 
habit  of  the  mind  which  allows  the  greatest  indulgence  to  the 
spirit  of  research,  tempered  at  the  same  time  by  just  apprehen- 
sions of  error  or  deceit, — a  habit  which  is  called  by  those  who 
practice  it  free  inquiry,  and  by  those  who  condemn  it,  free 
thinking. 

Mr  Jefferson  has  certainly  expressed  his  belief  and  his 
doubts  on  religious  subjects  without  restraint.  In  dissenting 
from  the  opinion  of  others  whose  piety  and  wisdom  are  entitled 
to  veneration,  he  has  not  undertaken  to  advance  his  own  with 
the  pride  or  bitterness  of  a  sectary.  He  has  not  condescended 
to  disguise  his  sentiments  for  fear  of  provoking  opposition,  nor 
has  he  been  ambitious  to  obtrude  them  on  the  public  in  the 
conceit  of  making  converts. 
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We  wish  not  to  conceal,  nor  would  it  be  worthy  of  our  candor, 
in  reviewing  the  writings  of  Mr  Jefferson,  to  attempt  to  conceal 
the  fact,  that  his  sentiments  upon  some  points  of  the  Christian 
religion  are  hostile  to  our  own ;  nor  is  it  to  be  inferred,  that, 
because  we  advocate  the  liberty  of  unrestrained  discussion  of 
even  the  most  sacred  subjects,  that  we  feel  any  complaisance  for 
some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arrived.  It  is  in  dissent- 
ing from  him  that  we  recommend  a  latitude  of  investigation, 
which  will  evince  the  confidence  of  the  advocate,  and  result  in 
the  best  vindication  of  the  cause.  Why  should  we  suspend 
the  exercise  of  our  highest  faculties  upon  a  subject  infinitely 
important  above  all  others ;  and  do  religion  the  discredit  of  sup- 
posing that,  lest  we  become  skeptical  by  inquiry,  prudence 
would  recommend  a  quiescent  submission  of  the  understanding  ? 

There  is  no  medium ;  men  must  either  form  opinions  for 
themselves  or  adopt  those  of  others ;  and  the  history  of  the 
world  from  the  earliest  period  shows  that  they  have  generally 
taken  the  latter  ahernative.  In  the  ages  of  polytheism,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  priests,  in  conspiracy  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment, to  place  religion,  not  in  the  heart  or  in  the  understanding, 
but  in  the  imagination.  The  beautiful  fables  of  mythology 
were  interwoven  with  history,  and  ftiade  the  subject  of  popular 
poetry.  They  were  ever  present  to  the  sight  as  well  as  mem- 
ory. They  were  painted  on  their  walls  and  engraven  on  the 
festal  bowl.  The  pomp  of  ceremonies,  the  imposing  mystery 
of  rites,  all  supposed  that  religious  impressions  were  to  enter 
the  mind  through  the  senses ;  and  so  far  was  reason  from  be- 
ing consulted,  that  things  mysterious  and  impenetrable  were  in- 
tentionally introduced  into  the  religious  creed  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  it  from  the  province  of  the  understanding.  If 
an  impartial  and  philosophic  view  be  cast  over  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church  previous  to  the  reformation,  what  is  the 
impression  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  human  un- 
derstanding has  been  treated  by  the  pious  frauds,  the  interpo- 
lations and  perversion  of  Scripture,  the  fabulous  legends,  the 
prodigies,  the  miracles  operated  by  the  saints  during  their 
lives,  and,  after  death,  by  their  relics  f  Since  the  reformation, 
how  many  various  and  opposing  doctrines  have  been  added  to 
the  Christian  faith,  incomprehensible  subtilties,  and  metaphys- 
ical speculations,  which  neither  consulted  the  nature  of  man 
nor  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  These  have  been  the  more 
delusive,  since  tbey  have  gratified  that  love  of  the  marvellous, 
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which  is  the  infirmity  of  weak  minds,  and  even  of  contempla- 
tive  minds  of  more  vigor ;  for  they  love  to  stray  on  mystic 
ground,  and  to  lose  themselves  in  the   pursuit  of  dreamy  ab- 
stractions.    Mr  Jefferson,  therefore,   exhorts  his  young  friend 
to  hegin  by  an  impartial  and  rational  examination  of  tiie  first 
principles  of  the  religion  of  nature  as  well  as  revelation ;  and 
cautions  him  not  to   allow   his  imagination  to  become  excited 
till  his  understanding  shall  be  consulted  on  a  subject  where  er- 
ror is  fatal,  and  where,  if  he  adopt  without  examination  the  te- 
nets of  another,  he   must  bear  all    the  responsibility  himself. 
These  principles  of  Mr  Jefferson  cannot  be  censured  ;  for  if 
inquiry  be  permitted,  who  shall  undertake  to  limit  the  extent  of 
lawful  research  f     No  Christian,   able  to  give  a  reason  for  his 
faith,  will  allow  he  has  received  any  portion  of  it  from  human 
dictation.     For  as  we  believe  religion   to  be  the  noblest  em- 
ployment of  the  understanding,  the  basis  of  the  best  affections, 
and  the  source  of  our  highest  happiness  and  hopes,  so  we  feel 
that  any  obstruction,  either  on  the  part  of  sects,  associations,  or 
the  state,  to  fair  and  candid  research  into  its  truth  and  extent, 
is  an  infringement  of  the  best  human  liberty,  the  liberty  of  con- 
science. 

Mr  Jefferson  was  opposed  to  what  be  conceived  to  be  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  but  not  to  the  precepts  of  our  Savior, 
nor  his  character  in  the  light  in  which  he  viewed  it.  These 
he  held  in  the  highest  admiration.  In  one  of  the  conversations 
which,  during  the  intervals  of  public  cares,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  having  with  his  friend,  Dr  Rush,  on  moral  and  philosophical 
subjects,  he  promised  to  give  him  in  writing  his  views  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  accomplishing  this,  he  formed  in  his 
mind  a  comparison  of  Christianity  with  the  ethics  of  the  most 
celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity.  The  appearance  some 
time  after  of  Dr  Priestly 's  treatise  of  '  Socrates  and  Jesus  Com- 
pared,' which  anticipated  one  branch  of  his  design,  reminded  him 
of  his  engagement.  He  therefore  communicated  to  Dr  Rush,  in 
a  letter  (of  April,  1803),  *a  syllabus  of  an  estimate  of  the  merit 
of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  compared  with  those  of  others.'  This 
he  con6ded  to  his  friend,  with  a  request  that  he  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  exposed  to  the  public  view,  and  subjected  to  malignant 
perversions  of  its  meaning.  For  he  complained  that  the  spirit 
of  party  had  made  every  sentiment  of  his  a  theme  for  misrep- 
resentation ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  he  did  not  intend  by 
such  an  exposure  to  second  the  designs  of  those  who  wished 
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to  draw  his  religious  tenets  before  the  public,  he  did  not  in- 
cline, on  the  other,  to  recognise  the  right  of  the  public  to  erect 
itself  into  an  inquisition  over  religious  opinions.  This  estimate 
is  concluded  in  the  four  following  articles ; 

*  1.  He  corrected  the  Deism  of  the  Jews,  confirming  them  in 
their  belief  of  one  only  God,  and  giving  them  juster  notions  of  his 
attributes  and  government. 

*  2.^  His  moral  doctrines,  relating  to  kindred  and  friends,  were 
more  pure  and  perfect  than  those  of  the  most  correct  of  the  phi- 
losophers, and  greatly  more  so  than  those  of  the  Jews ;  and  they 
went  far  beyond  both  in  inculcating  universal  philanthropy,  not 
only  to  kindred  and  friends,  to  neighbors  and  countrymen,  but  to 
all  mankind,  gathering  all  into  one  family,  under  the  bonds  of  love, 
charity,  peace,  common  wants,  and  common  aids.  A  develope- 
ment  of  this  head  will  evince  the  peculiar  superiority  of  the  system 
of  Jesus  over  all  others. 

*  3.  The  precepts  of  philosophy  and  of  the  Hebrew  code  laid 
hold  of  actions  only.  He  pushed  his  scrutinies  into  the  heart  of 
man,  erected  his  tribunal  in  the  region  of  his  thoughts,  and  puri- 
fied the  waters  at  the  fountain  head. 

'  4.  He  taught  emphatically  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which 
was  either  doubted  or  disbelieved  by  the  Jews,  and  wielded  it  with 
efficacy  as  an  important  incentive  supplementary  to  the  other  mo- 
tives to  moral  conduct.'     Vol.  iii.  p.  509.  * 

It  was  when  the  French  people  were  in  vain  attempting  to 
establish  a  new  government,  that  Mr  Jefferson  received  the 
account  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  His  experience  in  America  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  first  confederation  to  promote  the  common  welfare  co- 
incided with  the  opinion  he  found  prevailing  in  Europe.  The 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  enforce  its  engagements  inde- 
pendent of  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  each  state,  and  having  no 
direct  revenue,  the  public  credit  was  reduced  to  a  degree  un- 
worthy of  the  country.  Mr  Jefferson  was  mortified  to  see  in 
the  comte  rendu  of  Mr  Necker,  that  neither  the  principal  nor 
the  interest  of  the  sum  due  bv  us  to  France  could  be  relied 
on  with  any  assurance;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  ihat  he 
was  subjected  to  the  importunities  of  the  French  gentlemen 
who  had  served  in  our  armies,  for  trifling  arrears,  which  he  had 
not  funds  to  satisfy.  It  may,  then,  be  well  conceived  with 
what  satisfaction  he  heard  of  the  adoption  of  a  constitution, 
combining  in  independent  organization  all  the  powers  essential 
to  good  government,  and  presenting  us  to  foreign  nations  in  a 
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character  of  union  respectable  for  its  force,  rich  in  its  resources, 
and  competent  to  all  its  engagements.  Not  that  he  looked  with 
despondence  upon  his  country  at  any  time.  When  left  by  the 
war  in  a  state  of  waste,  exhausted  by  ourselves,  and  ravaged 
by  the  enemy,  he  yet  saw  imperishable  riches  in  the  quality  of 
the  soil  and  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.  When  our  credit 
was  most  depreciated  in  Europe,  he  insisted  there  were  no 
funds  in  the  world  so  secure  for  the  investment  of  capital  as 
our  own ;  and  at  length  when  discontent  in  IVlassacIiusetts 
broke  out  in  insurrection,  he  was  so  far  from  dreading  its  con- 
sequences, that  he  turned  it  into  an  ingenious  ai'gument  io 
favor  of  the  stability  of  our  government. 

'Wonderful  i»  the  cflect  of  impudent  and  persevering  lying. 
The  British  n)inii»try  have  so  long  hired  their  gazetteers  to  repeat 
and  model  into  every  form  lies  about  our  being  in  anarchy,  that 
the  world  has  at  length  believed  them,  the  English  nation  has  be- 
lieved iliem,  the  ministers  themselves  have  come  to  believe  them, 
and  what  is  more  wonderful,  we  have  believed  them  ourselves. 
Yet  where  does  this  anarchy  exist  ?  Where  did  it  ever  exist,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  of  Massachusetts?  And  can  history 
produce  an  instance  of  rebellion  so  honorably  conducted?  I  say 
nothing  of  its  motives.  They  were  founded  in  ignorance,  ooi 
wickedness.  God  forbid  we  should  ever  be  twenty  years  without 
such  a  rcbc>llion.  The  people  cannot  be  all  and  always  well-in- 
formed. Tiie  part  which  is  wrong  will  be  discontented  in  propor- 
tion to  the  im|)ortance  of  the  facts  they  misconceive.  If  they  re- 
main quiet  under  such  misconceptions,  it  is  a  lethargy,  the  fore- 
runner of  death  to  the  public  liberty.  We  have  had  thirteen 
states  independent  for  eleven  years.  There  has  been  one  rebel- 
lion. That  comes  to  one  rebellion  in  a  century  and  a  half  for 
each  state.  What  country  before  ever  existed  a  century  and  a 
half  without  a  rebellion  f  And  what  country  can  preserve  its  lib- 
erties, if  its  rulers  are  not  warned  from  time  to  time  that  this  people 
preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance  1  Let  them  take  arms.  The 
remedy  is  to  set  them  right  as  to  facts,  pardon  and  pacify  them. 
What  signify  a  few  lives  lost  in  a  century  or  two  ?  The  tree  of  lib- 
erty must  be  refreshed  from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots 
and  tyrants.  It  is  its  natural  manure.  Our  convention  has  been 
too  much  impressed  by  the  insurrection  of  Massachusetts ;  and  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  they  are  setting  up  a  kite  to  keep  the  hen- 
yard  in  order.  I  hope  in  God  this  article  .will  be  rectified  before 
the  new  constitution  is  accepted.'     Vol.  ii.  pp.  267,  268. 

It  was  the  conviction  of  Mr  Jefferson,  that  government  is 
generally  more  disposed  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  the 
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people,  than  the  people  are  to  resist  the  prerogatives  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  those  who  possess  power  are  naturally  inclined  to  in- 
crease it ;  and  that  the  best  men  cannot  be  indulged  with  it  un- 
less circumscribed  by  the  most  jealous  restraints.  He  never 
seems  to  have  had  any  apprehension  lest  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  not  convey  powers  adequate  to  govern- 
ment. Though  it  was  the  weakness  of  the  first  confederation 
that  caused  alarm  for  our  safety,  and  its  feeble  steps  were  sup- 
ported only  by  the  voluntary  aid  of  the  states,  which  gathered 
round  it  from  a  sense  of  common  danger,  but  when  this  was 
removed,  withdrew  themselves,  each  to  act  its  part  in  the  new 
character  of  sovereignty.  Still  the  fears  of  Mr  Jefferson  were 
directed  against  the  unwarrantable  extension  and  abuse  of  au- 
thority. The  menacing  pretensions  of  the  British  Parliament 
had  inclined  him  to  dwell  more  upon  the  grievances  than  the 
benefits  accruing  from  government.  His  early  apprehensions 
were  turned  to  this  source  of  alarm.  His  patriotism  took  this 
channel.  His  mind,  operated  upon  by  this  powerful  sentiment, 
seemed  to  acquire  a  permanent  bias,  as  the  oak,  long  exposed 
to  the  force  of  a  wind  prevalent  in  one  quarter,  at  length  be- 
comes permanently  inclined  in  that  direction. 

This  jealousy  of  authority,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  giving  his  approbation  of  all  the  powers  which  arc  enu- 
merated in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
not  one  which  he  would  have  withdrawn  from  it.  Being 
abroad  during  the  contests  which,  on  this  question,  agitated  the 
country,  and,  absorbing  all  other  feelings  and  interests,  divided 
it  into  two  great  parties,  he  had  the  advantage  of  standing  on 
neutral  ground,  and  of  forming  the  judgment  of  a  dispassionate 
observer.  His  friends  and  all  whose  favor  he  valued  were  ar- 
rayed on  opposite  sides,  and  his  opinion  was  awaited  with 
much  interest.  On  a  question  so  delicate,  had  he  been  ca- 
pable of  disguising  his  sentiments,  he  might  have  answered 
with  diplomatic  evasion  and  avoided  all  offence.  His  responses 
might  have  been  so  oracular  and  ambiguous,  as  to  be  inter- 
preted in  favor  of  either  party,  and  not  to  commit  him  in  any 
event.  But  it  is  certainly  honorable  to  the  character  of  Mr 
Jefferson,  tiiat,  while  the  success  of  the  constitution  was  yet 
doubtful,  approving  it  as  a  whole,  he  nevertheless  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  stating  objections  ;  not  addressed  secretly  to  the 
disaffected,  but  openly  to  its  friends  and  supporters.  Before 
the  government  went  into  operation  he  wished  to  place  around 
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it  additional  guards,  lest  it  should  pass  its  legitimate  bounds. 
There  were  certain  fearful  prerogatives,  which,  lest  govern- 
ment might  incautiously  assume  them,  he  wished  distinctly  to 
denounce  and  place  beyond  its  reach ;  as  the  prudent  physi- 
cian marks  and  labels  poisons,  carefully  separating  them   from 
innocent  medicines.      He  wished  to  see  inserted  into  the  con- 
stitution a  bill  of  rights,  recc^nising  certain  essential  and  in- 
alienable privileges  of  the  people  and  of  the  states.     Most  of 
these  were  afterwards,  by  general  consent,  made  part  of  the 
constitution.     Further  reflection  suggested  to  him  other  arti- 
cles of  precaution,  giving  more  explicit  security  to  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  writing,  exempting  them  from  all  restraint 
except  where  '  facts  were  alleged  injurious  to  individuals,  or 
the  peace  of  the  confederacy  with  foreigo  nations ' ;  a  further 
extension  of  the  trial  by  jury  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion, except  where  a  foreigner  should  be  interested  ;  additional 
provisions  for  the  speedy  operation  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor'- 
pus  ;  precise  limits  to  the  extension  of  monopolies  ;  a  declara- 
tion that  all  troops  of  the  United  States  should  be  ipso  facto 
disbanded  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  limited  by 
Congress ;  and,  finally,  a  prohibition  that  any  but  native  citi- 
zens should  serve  in  our  armies  in  time  of  peace.     But  his 
predominant  apprehension  was,  lest  the  president,  being  eli- 
gible from  term  to  term,  should  at  length  contrive  to  retain  his 
office   during  life,   and   ultimately  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs. 
But  the  example  of  Washington,   who  retired  after  a  second 
election,  followed  by  the  general  sentiment  that  a  longer  con- 
tinuance would   be  in  any  successor  an   invidious  pretension, 
induced   Mr  Jefferson  to  wave  this  objection.     He  therefore 
approved  the  constitution,  as  far  as  it  recognised  the  rights  of 
the  states  and   people,   most  coi-dially ;   in  its  other  aspects, 
with  some  hesitation.     He  wished  it  success,  and  beheved  that 
future  experience  would  discover  and  remedy  any  latent  de- 
fects.    The  following  extract  gives  the  state  of  his  opinions  on 
this  subject  as  early  as  the  year  1788. 

*  The  conduct  of  Massachusetts  has  been  noble.  She  accepted 
the  constitution,  but  voted  that  it  should  stand  as  a  perpetual 
instruction  to  her  delegates  to  endeavor  to  obtain  such  and  such 
reformations ;  and  the  minority,  though  very  strong  both  in 
numbers  and  abilities,  declared  viritim  and  seriatim^  that,  ac- 
knowledging the  principle  that  the  majority  must  give  the  law, 
they  wovdd  now  support  the  new  constitution  with  their  tongaef» 
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and  with  their  blood,  if  necessary.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
many  and  essential  parts  of  this  instrument  from  the  beginning. 
But  I  thought  I  saw  in  it  many  faults,  great  and  small.  What 
I  have  read  and  reflected  has  brought  me  over  from  several  of 
my  objections,  of  the  first  moment,  and  to  acquiesce  under  some 
others.  Two  only  remain,  of  essential  consideration,  to  wit,  the 
want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  and  the  expunging  the  principle  of  neces- 
sary rotation  in  the  offices  of  president  and  senator.  At  first,  I 
wished  that  when  nine  states  should  have  accepted  the  consti- 
tution, so  as  to  insure  us  what  is  good  in  it,  the  other  four 
might  hold  off  till  the  want  of  the  bill  of  rights,  at  least,  might 
be  supplied.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  plan  of  Massar 
chusetts  is  the  best,  that  is,  to  accept  and  to  amend  afterwards. 
If  the  states  which  were  to  decide  aAer  her  should  all  do  the  same, 
it  is  impossible  but  they  must  obtain  the  essential  amendments.  It 
will  be  more  difficult,  if  we  lose  this  instrument,  to  recover  what 
IS  good  in  it,  than  to  correct  what  is  bad,  afler  we  shall  have 
adopted  it  It  has,  therefore,  my  hearty  prayers,  and  I  wait 
with  anxiety  for  news  of  the  v^tes  of  Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  General  Washington  will 
accept  the  presidentship;  though  he  is  silent  on  the  subject.' 
Vol.  II.  p.  319. 

But  it  appears  that  subsequent  experience  discovered  two 
germs  of  evil,  which  at  first  escaped  the  penetration  of  Mr 
Jefferson.  These  were  the  implied  powers  deemed  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  those  expressly  given,  and  the  indepen- 
dent tenure  of  the  judiciary.  The  constitution,  in  giving  Con- 
gress specific  powers  for  certain  objects  of  legislation,  allows 
it  '  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution the  enumerated  powers.'  This  incidental  or  supple- 
mentary authority,  being  applicable  to  an  infinite  variety  of  acts, 
could  not  be  particularly  defined.  Mr  Jefferson  conceived,  it 
enabled  Congress  merely  to  use  such  means  as  should  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  execute  the  powers  expressly  given,  and 
without  which  the  latter  would  be  nugatory.  The  construction, 
however,  which  has  prevailed,  has  extended  the  compass  of 
these  means,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  those  which  are  useful 
and  conducive  to  legitimate  purposes,  as  well  as  those  absolute- 
ly necessary.  The  first  case  in  which  a  questionable  applica- 
tion was  made  of  the  implied  powers  of  Congress,  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  bank.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mr  Jefferson,  and  those  whose  political  opinions  be  represent- 
ed, made  a  loud  remonstrance  against  this  alarming  extension 
of  the  constitution.    They  asserted  (bat  the  construction,  which 
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permitted  this  act  of  the  natiooal  legislature,  was  one  which 
would  break  down  all  the  barriers  erected  to  circamscribe  the 
authority  of  the  federal  government  and  protect  the  rights  of 
the  states  and  the  people  ;  that  Congress  would  then  enter  m- 
to  a  boundless  field  oi  power,  irresistible  and  without  control. 
Such  was  the  opinion  which  Mr  Jefferson,  while  Secretary  of 
State,  delivered  to  Creneral  Wathmgtwi,  He  concluded  it  by 
the  candid  avowal,  that,  unless  the  President  should  be  satis- 
fied by  a  comparison  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  bill 
in  question,  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  a  just  respect  for  the 
legislature  should  induce  him  to  concur  in  its  opinion. 

Another  unauthorized  assumption  of  implied  power  was,  m 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Jefferson,  that  of  making  roads,  canals,  and 
other  internal  improvements,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  states.  He  regarded  the  inference  as  unfounded,  that, 
because  Congress  lias  power  '  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,'  it  has  the  power  to  do 
whatever  it  may  think  would  promote  the  public  good.  That 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution  was,  that  taxes  were  to  be  laid 
in  order  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare, 
ui  other  words,  that  the  power  conveyed  was  confined  to  the 
raising  the  revenue,  and  that  the  common  defence  and  wel- 
fare were  the  purposes  for  which  the  revenue  was  to  be  raised ; 
and  that  the  construction,  which  would  give  Congress  the  gen- 
eral power  of  providing  for  the  common  good,  would  super- 
sede all  the  other  enumerated  powers,  and  extend  the  authority 
of  government  without  limitation. 

It  is  certainly  creditable  to  the  wise  foresight  of  the  framers 
of  the  constitution,  that  so  few  acts  of  legislation  of  consider- 
able im|>ortance  should  have  been  occasions  of  doubt,  whether 
they  were  included  within  the  delegated  powers ;  and  it  is 
equally  honorable  to  the  general  government,  that  there  are  not 
more  subjects  on  which  it  can  be  pretended  it  has  exceeded 
its  limits.  Yet  most  of  these  measures  were  offensive  to  Mr 
Jefferson,  not  so  much  because  he  thought  them  objectionable 
in  themselves,  as  violations,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  constitution. 
In  a  protest,  therefore,  which  he  proposed  to  submit  to  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  he  consented  that  the  authority  to  make 
internal  improvements  should  be  comprised  in  an  article  to  be 
added  to  the  constitution  by  the  legitimate  majority  of  tlie 
states.     Tiio  construction  of  Congress,  however,  upon  these 
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subjects,  seems  to  be  already  acceded  to  by  the  public  ;  if  such 
an  luference  may  be  drawn  from  the  acquiescence  manifested 
in  the  repeated  exercise  of  these  powers.  It  being  competent 
to  any  state  to  submit  a  proposition  explanatory  of  the  consti- 
tution, which,  by  obtaining  a  concurrence  of  the  legitimate 
number,  becomes  a  part  of  the  constitution,  a  most  salutary 
preventive  is  thus  furnished  against  the  permanent  admission  of 
any  unconstitutional  doctrine ;  and  that  no  such  proposition  on 
these  subjects  has  been  made  with  success,  is  a  proof,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  no  manifest  usurpation  has  been 
committed. 

The  second  evil,  which  Mr  Jefferson  regarded  as  formidable 
in  the  constitution,  was  the  great  independence  of  the  judiciary. 
He  feared  that  the  judges,  holding  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  being  subject  to  removal  only  by  impeachment 
and  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  would  feel  that  they 
possessed  a  freehold  interest  in  the  government ;  that  however 
virtuous  and  enlightened,  they  would  hardly  be  impartial  in  the 
decision  of  constitutional  questions ;  and  that,  without  being 
conscious  of  the  influence  of  their  political  connexion,  they 
wonld  involuntarily  incline  to  augment  the  authority  of  the  gen-* 
eral  government,  and  increase  their  own  jurisdiction.  He 
tlierefore  thought  their  appointment  ought  to  be  limited  to 
*  four  or  six  years,  and  renewable  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate.' They  would  thus,  in  his  opinion,  feel  more  dependence 
on  the  people,  who,  if  dissatisfied  with  their  conduct,  would 
cause  them  to  fail  of  a  second  appointment.  In  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  English  judges  so  much  praised,  he  saw  no  argu- 
ment for  that  of  our  own ;  for  there  they  were  placed  above 
the  control  of  the  crown  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation ;  but 
here,  he  contended,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  that 
the  judges  should  be  under  their  control.  These  views  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Mr  Jefferson  after  there  had  arisen  some 
unfortunate  collision  between  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  his  own  opinions  ;  an  accident 
which  would  not  be  so  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  judges  hold- 
ing their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive.  But  it  was 
to  prevent  subserviency  in  the  judiciary  to  the  other  depart- 
ments, that  it  was  made  coordinate  and  independent.  The 
conduct  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  the  Second  and  James  the 
Second  was  in  the  recollection  of  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion.    They  intended  that  the  judges  should  decide  according 
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to  their  own  opiDion,  and  not  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  other  braoclies  of  the  government,  and  for  that  cause  re- 
moved them  from  all  influence  of  fear  or  hope.  What  is  the 
duty  of  tlie  judiciary  ?  It  is  to  decide  between  the  constitution 
and  the  government,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  be- 
tween tlie  government  and  the  people ;  and  is  it  believed,  that 
judges,  who  depend  on  their  scanty  salaries  for  subsistence, 
will  not  be  insensibly  inclined  to  the  wishes  of  those,  to  whose 
disposal  their  offices  are  to  be  periodically  consigned  f  Are 
we  yet  to  learn,  that  men,  even  those  who  have  a  character  to 
lose,  change  their  opinions  and  their  principles  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  themselves  to  the  choice  of  the  President 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States  ?  Such  a  tenure  of  office 
would  at  once  sink  the  character  of  the  judge  into  that  of  the 
political  partisan.  The  decisions  of  our  court  upon  constitu- 
tional law  would  command  no  more  respect  than  the  political 
judgments  of  Wright  and  Jeffi*ies  do  at  present.  Besides,  if 
the  evil  apprehended  be,  that  the  judiciary,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, is  too  inclined  to  stretch  the  prerogatives  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  why  should  it  be  supposed,  that  a  greater  de- 
pendence upon  the  President  and  Senate  would  operate  as  a 
check  upon  that  propensity  ?  Are  they  permanently  exempt 
from  the  spirit  of  aggrandizement,  charged  against  those  who 
exercise  power  ?  Does  the  share,  which  the  judicial  depart- 
ment holds  in  the  general  government,  produce  a  disposition 
adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  the  states  ;  and  that,  which  the 
executive  holds  in  the  same  government,  create  opposite  tenden- 
cies ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that,  in  most  instances, 
since  the  formation  of  the  government,  the  chief  magistrate  oJf 
the  United  States  has  been  more  disposed,  after  his  entry  into 
office,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  general  authority  than  before  ? 
On  the  questions  of  the  national  bank  and  internal  improve- 
ments, has  he  not  acquiesced  in  doctrines  which,  before  the 
possession  of  office,  were  considered  by  him  unconstitutional 
assumptions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ?  Even  the  great- 
est measure  of  Mr  Jefferson's  own  administration,  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana,  was  not  only  an  extension  of  the  territory, 
but  also  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  So  that  the 
apprehension,  tliat  the  judiciary  is  now  disposed  to  extend  its 
grasp  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  states  and  transfer  them  to 
the  general  government,  would  be  at  least  as  formidable  if  the 
judiciary  were  more  dependent  on  tlie  executive*      The  ju* 
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diciary  are  already  sufficiently  connected  with  the  executive. 
The  latter  has  tlie  prerogative  of  nominating,  for  vacant  or 
newly  created  offices,  those  judges  whose  character  and  con- 
stitutional opinions  it  may  approve.  New  occasions  of  appoint- 
ment frequently  occur  by  the  death  of  incumbents,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  majority  of  the  court  is  recomposed. 
Since  Mr  Jefferson's  first  subject  of  complaint  occurred,  all  the 
existing  members  of  the  court,  with  one  exception,  have  been 
nominated  by  himself  or  his  successors. 

Suppose,  however,  they  should  violate  their  duty  ?  Is  im- 
peachment, as  Mr  Jefferson  thinks,  '  a  mere  scare-crow.' 
Cannot  two  thirds  of  tl)e  Senate  be  induced  to  convict  a  cul- 
pable judge,  when  in  trials  by  jury  an  unanimous  verdict  can 
be  obtained  against  other  offenders  ? 

Shall  the  judges  then  be  elected  for  short  terms  by  the 
people  ?  Mr  Jefferson  cited  with  approbation  the  practice  of 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  But  since  he  quoted  that  authority, 
the  good  sense  of  that  state  has  placed  its  judiciary  on  the 
same  independent  tenure  as  that  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Union.  But  it  is  impossible  to  collect  all  the 
votes  of  the  people,  so  that  a  majority  shall  decide  in  favor  of 
an  individual.  No  officer  of  the  United  States  is  so  chosen. 
An  electoral  college  must  first  he  appointed  to  make  the  selec- 
tion. And  will  that  body  merit  more  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  than  the  one  now  provided  by  the  constitution  ?  When 
the  inconvenience  of  any  other  mode  of  election,  or  tenure  of 
the  judicial  department,  is  maturely  considered,  we  shall  be- 
come more  satisfied  with  the  present. 

Mr  Jefferson's  theory  of  the  rights  of  a  people  was  carried 
to  an  extent  quite  original.  He  believed  that  no  generation 
has  power  to  bind  the  sticceeding  one ;  that  the  age,  which 
has  past,  had  buried  with  it  all  the  rights  and  obligations  given 
it  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  dead  cannot  con- 
trol the  living.  This  thought  occurred  to  him  when  he  re- 
flected on  the  enormous  burthens  entailed  on  the  nations  of 
Europe,  which  absorbed  all  their  resources  to  pay  the  expense 
of  wars  in  which  they  never  had  an  interest,  and  of  which  they 
tlien  saw  all  the  folly.  It  would  indeed  be  a  most  salutary 
doctrine  which  should  prevent  one  age,  after  it  has  exhausted 
its  own  means,  from  drawing  on  posterity  for  the  supply  of  its 
extravagance,  or  the  support  of  its  ambition.  Wars  would  be 
less  ruinous,  if  they  could  no  longer  be  carried  an  upon  the 
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credit  of  those  who  are  jet  tmboni.  It  would  be  well  fisr  t 
new  generatioo  to  cocne  opoa  a  clear  stage,  and  not  find  h 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  mad  scenes  in  which  the  preceding 
actors  have  finished  their  tragedy  or  their  farce.  This,  bow- 
ever,  cannot  be.  There  are  no  lines  which  separate  and  dis- 
tinguish the  generations  of  a  community.  That  stream  of  ex- 
istence never  stops  to  admit  of  admeasurement.  One  age 
passes  away  from  another  as  insensibly  as  the  twilight  fades 
mto  night.  When  we  think  the  day  is  entirely  gone,  we  may 
discover  some  doubtful  rays  still  lingering  in  the  sky.  It  would 
be  desirable  for  Great  Britain  to  be  free  from  the  incumbrances 
of  a  former  period  ;  but  how  can  she  accept  the  benefits  de- 
scended from  her  progenitors,  without  bearing  the  burthens  at- 
tached to  them  ?  With  what  conscience  can  she  enjoy  the 
inheritance,  without  discharging,  as  far  as  she  may  be  able,  the 
debts  ?  For  after  all  the  reproaches  cast  upon  ihe  past,  it  is 
certain,  that,  on  balancing  the  account,  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  men  have  in  general  received  more  than  they  have 
been  engaged  to  pay.  The  world  has  been  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement.  Even  the  example  of  the  follies  and 
vices  of  our  progenitors  may  be  converted  to  our  profit,  as  the 
chaff  and  stubble  of  one  crop  is  made  valuable  nutriment  to 
the  succeeding.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  after  all,  to  have  been 
born  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  The  advance  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  arts  of  civilization  has  made  the  world  happier  as 
it  has  grown  older.  Discoveries,  which  anciently  never  came 
within  the  imagination  of  men,  have  been  accomplished  for  our 
benefit.  New  comhinations  have  made  what  was  once  inert 
and  unprofitable,  subservient  to  our  gratification.  The  first 
tribes  found  the  world  in  a  state  similar  to  the  wild  and  savage 
wastes  discovered  by  Van  Dieman.  That  we  are  not  left  to 
occupy  an  earth  like  this,  is  owing  to  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  benefits  which  one  age  has  transmitted  to  another. 
There  is  no  danger  that  posthumous  obligations  will  crush  the 
energies  of  a  new  race.  When  the  weight  becomes  too  heavy, 
the  most  patient  of  animals  throws  it  off  his  back.  The  fate 
of  the  national  debt  of  France,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
is  a  proof,  that  men  do  not  need  any  new  principle  to  exone- 
rate them  from  what  they  cannot  without  difficulty  pay. 

It  would  be  practicable,  if  nations  were  so  disposed,  to  es- 
tablish the  law,  that  no  obligation,  either  political  or  pecuniary, 
should  endure  longer  than  the  term  of  thirty-four  years,  which 
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is  computed  to  be  the  average  extent  of  the  future  existence 
of  the  majority  of  mankind  living  at  any  period.  Mr  Jefferson 
accordingly  submits  to  his  friend,  Mr  Madison,  the  expediency 
of  inserting  nn  article  into  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
prohibiting  them  from  either  contracting  or  paying  any  debt 
having  a  longer  duration.  Revolving  in  his  mind  the  same 
principle  of  the  limitation  of  the  rights  of  a  generation,  he  per- 
ceives it  to  be  applicable  to  the  constitution  itself;  and  con- 
cludes, '  that  every  constitution  and  every  law  naturally  expires 
at  the  end  of  thirty-four  years.  If  it  be  enforced  longer,  it  is 
an  act  of  force,  and  not  of  right.'  It  would  be  injtTstice  to  Mr 
Jefferson  not  to  add,  that  all  the  advantage  he  wished  to  be 
taken  in  the  United  States  of  this  theory  of  obligations,  should 
be  against  debts  contracted  after  a  public  declaration  of  the 
principle.  He  wished  to  discredit  and  disable  the  borrower, 
not  to  procure  the  forfeiture  of  a  just  debt.  He  concludes  his 
letter  in  the  following  words ; 

*  Turn  this  subject  in  your  mind,  my  dear  sir,  and  particularly 
as  to  the  power  of  contracting  debts,  and  dcvelope  it  with  that 
cogent  logic  which  is  so  peculiarly  yours.  Your  station  in  the 
councils  of  our  country  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  producing  it 
to  public  consideration,  of  forcing  it  into  discussion.  At  first  blush 
it  may  be  laughed  at  as  the  dream  of  a  theorist;  but  examination 
will  prove  it  to  be  solid  and  salutary.  It  would  furnish  matter  for 
a  fine  preamble  to  our  first  law  for  appropriating  the  public  reve- 
nue ;  and  it  will  exclude  at  the  threshold  of  our  new  government 
the  ruinous  and  contagious  errors  of  this  quarter  of  tlic  globe, 
which  have  armed  despots  with  means,  which  nature  does  not  sanc- 
tion, for  binding  in  chains  their  fellow  men.  We  have  already 
given,  in  example,  one  effectual  check  to  the  dog  of  war,  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  declaring  war  from  the  executive  to  the  legis- 
lative l)ody,  from  those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to  pay. 
I  should  be  pleased  to  see  this  second  obstacle  held  out  by  us  also 
in  the  first  instance.  No  natiim  can  make  a  declaration  against 
the  validity  of  long  contracted  debts  so  disinterestedly  as  we,  since 
we  do  not  owe  a  shilling  which  will  not  be  paid,  principal  and  in- 
terest, by  the  measures  you  have  taken,  within  the  time  of  our 
own  hves.'     Vol.  in.  p.  31. 

Having  been  one  of  the  leading  promoters  of  our  indepen- 
dence, Mr  Jefferson  was  appointed  a  commissioner,  with  Dr 
Franklin  and  Mr  Deane,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
commerce  with  France.  The  state  of  his  family,  and  his  be- 
lief that  his  services  here  would  be  more  valuable  to  his  coun- 
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tiy,  induced  him  to  decline  that  office.  A  few  years  after- 
wards (1781),  he  received  another  appointment  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  for  peace  with  Great  Britain,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  which  for  the  same  rea« 
sons  he  also  declined.  The  appointment  was  repeated  in 
1782,  hut  before  he  could  embark  for  France,  as  he  intended, 
news  arrived  that  the  provisional  treaty  had  been  signed  by  the 
other  commissioners.  Tlie  object  of  his  mission  bein®  thus 
accomplished,  he  became  again  a  delegate  to  the  Congress, 
and  made  the  celebrated  report  upon  which  the  system  of  our 
currency  has  since  been  established.  The  dollar  was  proposed 
as  the  unit  of  computation,  to  be  mulyplied  and  divided  in  a 
decimal  ratio.  The  advantages  of  this  system  can  be  duly  esti- 
mated by  those  only  who  compare  it  with  the  inartificial  modes 
of  computation  and  the  varying  standards  then  prevailing  in  the 
several  states. 

He  was  appointed  by  Congress  (May,  1784,)  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary, with  Dr  Franklin  and  Mr  Adams,  for  negotiating 
treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Conferences  were 
held  in  Paris  with  the  ministers  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Tuscany.  But  no  treaty  was  effected 
except  with  Prussia  and  Morocco.    The  offer  made  was  to 

?lace  the  commerce  of  each  on  the  ground  gentis  amicissima. 
!'he  American  government  was  desirous  of  procuring  a  more 
general  and  permanent  admission  into  the  European  colonies. 
This  privilege,  it  was  thought,  might  be  purchased  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  most  profitable  commerce,  which  we  might  offer 
to  the  mother  countries ;  that  of  exchanging  their  manufac- 
tures for  our  unwrought  materials.  But  the  resources  of  these 
stales,  impoverished  by  a  long  war,  and  discredited  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  debt,  public  and  private,  which  they  could  not 
discharge,  did  not  offer  to  foreign  nations  tempting  motives  to 
commercial  engagements.  The  truth  is,  our  commercial  repu- 
tation was  not  highly  appreciated  by  most  nations  of  Europe. 
They  viewed  us  in  the  light  in  which  an  old  and  prudent  house 
of  trade  regards  a  young  merchant  who  has  acted  with  spirit 
and  honor  in  vindicating  his  character,  but,  in  doing  it,  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  capital.  With  England  in  particular, 
the  treaty  of  peace,  not  having  been  fully  executed  by  either 
parly,  became  the  subject  of  mutual  recrimination.  The  pres- 
ence of  Jefferson  and  Adams  as  ministers  at  the  court  of  their 
ibrmer  sovereign,  probably  revived   the  recollection  of  those 
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events  with  which  their  names  were  associated,  and  their  ad- 
vances were  met  with  cold  and  uncomplying  reserve.  After 
repeated  attempts  to  introduce  a  discussion  with  tiie  minister, 
they  were  left  to  understand,  by  the  ceremonious  distance  at 
which  he  placed  himself,  and  the  civil  but  total  neglect  of  them- 
selves and  their  proposals,  that  their  errand  was  most  ungra- 
cious 

While  resident  in  Paris,  Mr  Jefferson  was  presented  by  Dr 
Franklin  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned,  the  literary,  and 
accomplished.  His  official  character  gave  him  admission  to 
the  brilliant  circles  of  the  court,  where  he  was  received  with 
flattering  marks  of  the  predilection  then  felt  in  France  for 
America,  added  to  the  usual  courtesy  and  grace  so  captivating 
in  the  best  French  society.  His '  Notes  on  Virginia '  had  made 
him  known  as  an  author.  The  original  and  philosophical  char- 
acter of  his  remarks  recommended  the  book  to  the  prevailing 
taste.  The  French  had  become  tired  of  the  established  order 
of.  things,  of  their  old  notions  of  government  and  religion,  of 
the  monotonous  parade  of  church  and  state.  A  philosopher  and 
republican  from  America,  possessing  high  rank,  but  wearing  no 
order  or  decoration,  was,  till  the  appearance  of  Dr  Franklin 
and  Mr  Jefferson,  a  novel  spectacle  in  the  splendid  salons  of 
Paris.  Assuming  no  distinction,  the  simplicity  of  their  exterior 
attracted  more  notice.  The  natural  amenity  of  Mr  Jefferson's 
manners  confirmed  the  advantages  of  the  first  impression. 
The  cordial  reception  he  enjoyed  could  not  fail  to  predispose 
him  in  favor  of  French  manners.  Conversation  changed  ac- 
cording to  inclination  from  severer  topics  to  gay,  and  gave  vivaci- 
ty to  all.  Politics  did  not  there,  as  in  other  countries,  drive  men 
into  clubs,  separating  tliem  from  the  female  and  most  agreea- 
ble part  of  society.  Parisian  ladies  made  politics  subjects  of 
conversation,  and  imparted  to  them  a  new  interest.  In  the 
soirees  of  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  a  question  of  state  policy  was 
discussed  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  arrangement  of  an 
opera,  or  tl]e  merit  of  a  ballet. 

Besides  M.  Necker,  whose  character  Mr  Jefferson  has 
drawn  with  great  discrimination,  he  corresponded  with  Ma- 
dame Necker  and  their  celebrated  daughter.  The  following 
letter,  dated  at  Nismes,  written  during  an  excursion  to  the 
south  of  France  and  Piedmont,  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Tess£,  shows  the  sportive  and  versatile  humor  of  Mr  Jefferson, 
which  could  so  well  combine  pleasantry  and  compliment  with 
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the  details  of  the  arts  and  of  politics.    It  besides  gives  us  his 
first  views  of  the  French  revolution. 

*  Here  I  am,  Madam,  gazing  whole  hours  at  the  3faison  QnarrSe, 
like  a  lover  at  his  mistress.  The  stocking-weavers  and  silk-spinners 
around  it  consider  me  as  a  hy(>ochondriac  Englishman,  about  to 
write  with  a  pistol  the  last  chapter  of  his  history.  This  is  the 
second  time  1  have  been  in  love  since  I  left  Paris.  The  first  was 
with  a  Diana  at  tlie  Chateau  de  J.aye-Epinaye  in  Beaujolois,  a 
delicious  morsel  of  sculpture,  by  M.  A.  Slodtz.  This,  you  will 
say,  was  in  rule,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  female  beauty ;  but  with  a 
house!  It  is  out  of  all  precedent.  No,  Madam,  it  is  not  without 
a  precedent  in  my  own  history.  While  in  Paris  I  was  violently 
smitten  with  the  Hotel  de  Sahn,  and  used  to  go  to  the  Tuileries 
almost  daily  to  look  at  it.  The  loiteuse  des  chaises,  inattentive 
to  my  passion,  never  had  the  complaisance  to  place  a  chair  there, 
so  that,  sitting  on  the  parapet,  and  twisting  my  neck  round  to  see 
the  object  of  my  admiration,  I  generally  left  it  with  a  torticollis. 

*  From  Lyons  to  Nismes  I  have  been  nourished  with  the  remains 
of  Roman  grandeur.  They  have  always  brought  you  to  ray  mind, 
because  I  know  your  affection  for  whatever  is  Roman  and  noble. 
At  Vicnne  I  thought  of  you.  But  I  am  glad  you  were  not  there; 
for  you  would  have  seen  me  more  angry  than  I  hope  you  will  ever 
see  me.  The  Praetorian  palace,  as  it  is  called,  comparable,  for  its 
fine  proportions,  to  the  Maison  Quarree,  defaced  by  the  barbarians 
who  have  converted  it  to  its  present  purpose,  its  beautiful  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  cut  out  in  part  to  make  space  for  Gothic  win- 
dows, and  hewed  down  in  the  residue  to  the  plane  of  the  building, 
was  enough,  you  must  admit,  to  disturb  my  composure.  At 
Orange,  too,  I  thought  of  you.  I  was  sure  you  had  seen  with 
pleasure  the  sublime  triumphal  arch  of  Marius  at  the  entrance  of 
the  city.  I  went  to  the  Areticp.  Would  you  believe.  Madam,  that 
in  this  eighteenth  century,  in  France,  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  they  are  at  this  moment  pulling  down  thii  circular 
wall  of  this  superb  remain  to  pave  a  road  ?  And  that  too  from  a 
hill  which  is  itself  an  entire  mass  of  stone,  just  as  fit,  and  more 
accessible?  A  former  intendant,  a  M.  de  Hasville,  has  rendered 
his  memory  dear  to  the  traveller  and  amateur  by  the  pains  he  took 
to  preserve  and  restore  these  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  pre- 
sent one  (I  do  not  know  who  he  is)  is  demolishing  the  object 
to  make  a  good  road  to  it.  I  thought  of  you  again,  and  I  was 
then  in  great  good  humor,  at  the  Pont  du  Gard,  a  sublime  antiqui- 
ty, and  well  preserved.  But  most  of  all  here,  where  Roman  taste, 
genius,  and  magnificence  excite  ideas  analogous  to  yours  at  every 
step.  I  could  no  longer  oppose  the  inclination  to  avail  myself  of 
your  permission  to  write  te  you,  a  permission  given  with  too  much 
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complaisance  by  you,  and  used  by  me  with  too  much  indiscretion. 
Madame  de  Tott  did  me  the  same  honor.  But  she  being  only  the 
descendant  of  some  of  those  puny  heroes  who  boiled  their  own 
kettles  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  I  shall  write  to  her  from  a  Gre- 
cian, rather  than  a  Roman  canton ;  when  I  shall  find  myself,  for 
example,  among  her  Phocxan  relations  at  Marseilles. 

*  Loving,  as  you  do,  Madam,  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity, 
loving  architecture,  gardening,  a  warm  sun,  and  a  clear  sky,  I 
wonder  you  have  never  thought  of  moving  Chaville  to  Nismes. 
This,  as  you  know,  has  not  always  been  deemed  impractibable ; 
and,  therefore,  the  next  time  a  Surintendant  des  bdtimcnts  du  Roi, 
ailer  the  example  of  M.  Colbert,  sends  persons  to  Nismes  to 
move  the  Mnison  Quarree  to  Paris,  that  they  may  not  come  empty- 
handed,  desire  them  to  bring  Chaville  with  them  to  replace  it. 
A  propos  of  Paris.  I  have  now  been  three  weeks  from  there, 
without  knowing  anything  of  what  has  passed.  1  suppose  I  shall 
meet  it  all  at  Aix,  where  I  have  directed  my  letters  to  be  lodged, 
paste  restiinte.  My  journey  has  given  me  leisure  to  reflect  on  this 
Assemhlee  drs  Notables,  Under  a  good  and  a  young  King,  as 
the  present,  I  think  good  may  be  made  of  it.  I  would  have  the 
deputies,  then,  by  all  means,  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  encour- 
age him  to  repeat  the  calls  of  this  Assembly.  Their  first  step 
should  be  to  get  themselves  divided  into  two  chambers  instead  of 
seven ;  the  Noblesse  and  the  Commons  separately.  The  second, 
to  persuade  the  King,  instead  of  choosing  the  deputies  of  the  Com- 
mons himself,  to  summon  those  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  Pro- 
vincial administrations.  The  third,  as  the  Noblesse  is  too  numer- 
ous to  be  all  of  the  Assemblies  to  obtain  permission  for  that  body 
to  choose  its  own  deputies.  Two  Houses,  so  elected,  would  con- 
tain a  mass  of  wisdom,  which  would  make  the  people  happy,  and 
the  King  great;  would  place  him  in  history  where  no  otl^er  act 
can  possibly  place  him.  They  would  thus  put  themselves  in  the 
track  of  the  best  guide  they  can  follow,  they  would  soon  overtake 
it,  become  its  guide  in  turn,  and  lead  to  the  wholesome  modifica- 
tions wanting  in  that  model,  and  necessary  to  constitute  a  rational 
government.  Should  they  attempt  more  than  the  established  hab- 
its of  the  [)eople  are  ripe  for,  they  may  lose  all,  and  retard  indefi- 
nitely the  ultimate  object  of  their  aim.  These,  Madam,  are  my 
opinions;  but  I  wish  to  know  yours,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
better.'     Vol.  ii.  pp.  101-103. 

While  in  Paris,  Mr  Jefferson  became  a  witness  of  the  first 
movements  of  the  revolution,  and  the  confidential  friend  of 
many  of  the  raen  who  were  its  promoters,  and  some  of  them 
its  victims.  Between  him  and  Lafayette  there  had  long  been 
an  attachment,  founded  on  a  union  of  services  and  of  glory  in 
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the  same  cause.    With  M .  de  Malesherbes,  one  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  afterwards  the  advocate  of  the  king  on  his  trial,  he  had 
the  most  unreserved  intimacy.     He  had  intercourse  with  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  several  cabinets,  all  of  whom  were  cu- 
rious to  pry  into  the  counsels  of  the  court.     Deriving  his  in- 
formation  from  these  sources,   but  particularly  from  his  own 
observation,  his  letters  contain  the  most  lively  and  exact  nar- 
ration of  the  early  transactions  of  that  revolution,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  history.     He  was  there  a  calm  spectator,  wishing, 
indeed,  the  reformation  of  the  government,  but  not  its  over- 
throw.    Loving  the  character  of  the  French  nation,  he  was 
hostile  to  the  abuses  that  abridged  its  happiness.    Hut  he  never 
advised  or  approved  any  of  those  measures  which  have  incur- 
red tiie  reproach  of  posterity.     Having  all  his  hfe  defended  the 
cause  of  the  people  against  arbitrary  power,  it  was  natural  that 
his  feelings  should  take  part  with  the  nation  against  the  court. 
His  zeal,  however,  for  reform  was  rational  and  discriminate. 
He  wished  to  preserve  the  monarch  and  limit  his  prerogative. 
So  that  his  sympathies  were  turned  to  the  side  of  the  king 
when  he  saw  the  people,  transformed  into  a  mob,  act  the  part 
of  a  despot.     He    always   recollected  the  obligations  of  his 
country  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  does  justice  to  the  kind- 
ness of  his  dis|)Osition  and  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.     He 
was  convinced  it  was  not  the  king  who  opposed  the  wishes  of 
the  public,  and  believed  that  he  was  always  ready  to  recognise 
their  rights,  and  establish  a  constitution  on  that  basis.     In  ad- 
vocating the  king,  he  cast  the  blame  of  all  obstructions  to 
the  calm  progress  of  the  revolution  upon  those  who  controlled 
him ;  upon  the  queen  and  her  partisans ;  upon  the  high  clergy 
and  a  majority  of  the  noblesse.     It  is  singular  how  just  was  his 
perception  of  the  errors  of  that  period,  before  experience  of 
their  consequences  had  denounced  them  to  all  the  world.     He 
seized  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  when,  if  the  king  had  made 
the  concessions  which  Mr  Jefferson  hoped  he  would  make,  the 
nation  would  not  have  demanded  more ;  when,  having  regained 
all  the  rights  necessary  to  form  the  elements  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion, they  would   have   peaceably  employed   themselves  in  re- 
organizing their  government.     But  when  no  concession  was  ob- 
tained but  what  was  extorted,  and  that,  subject  to  be  retracted, 
the  people  lost  all  confidence  in  the  crown,  and  did  not  feel 
themselves  safe  till  they  had  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  impotency. 
Sometimes  encouraging  the  hopes  of  the  people,  and  at  others 
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espousing  the  cause  of  the  noblesse^  the  king  by  turns  incurred 
tlie  resentment  of  both,  without  acquiring  the  confidence  of 
either.     He  says,  in  a  letter  to  La  Fayette, 

•  Possibly  you  may  remember,  at  the  date  of  the  jeu  de  paume, 
how  earnestly  I  urged  yourself  and  the  patriots  of  my  acquaintance 
to  enter  then  into  a  compact  with  the  king,  securing  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus,  and  a 
national  legislature,  all  of  which  it  was  known  he  would  then  yield, 
to  go  home,  and  let  these  work  on  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  until  they  should  have  rendered  them  capable 
of  more,  when  occasions  would  not  fail  to  arise  for  communicating 
to  them  more.     This  was  as  much  as  I  then  thought  them  able  to 
bear  soberly  and  usefully  for  themselves.     You  thought  otherwise, 
and  that  the  dose  might  still  be  larger.     And  I  found  you  were 
right ;  for  subsequent  events  proved  they  were  equal  to  the  consti- 
tution of  1791.     Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  honest   and 
enlightened  of  our  patriotic  friends  (but  closet  politicians  merely, 
unpractised  in  the  knowledge  of  man,)  thought  more  could  still  be 
obtained  and  borne.     They  did  not  weigh  the  hazards  of  a  tran- 
sition from  one  form  of  government  to  another,  the  value  of  what 
they  had  already  rescued  from  those  hazards,  and  might  hold  in 
security  if  they  pleased,  nor  the  imprudence  of  giving  up  the  cer- 
tainty of  such  a  degree  of  liberty,  under  a  limited  monarch,  for 
the  uncertainty  of  a  little  more  under  the  form  of  a  republic.     You 
differed  from  them.     You  were   for  stopping  there,  and  for  se- 
curing the  constitution  which  the  National  Assembly  had  obtained. 
Here,  too,  you  were  right ;  and  from  this  fatal  error  of  the  repub- 
licans, from  their  separation  from  yourself  and  the  constitutionalists, 
in  their  councils,  flowed  all  the  subsequent  sufferings  and  crimes 
of  the  French  nation.     The  hazards  of  a  second  change  fell  upon 
them  by  the  way.     The  foreigner  gained  time  to  anarchize  by  gold 
the  government  he  could  not  overthrow  by  arms,  to  crush  in  their 
own  councils  the  genuine  republicans  by  the  fraternal  embraces 
of  exaggerated  and  hired  pretenders,  and  to  turn  the  machine  of 
Jacobinism  from  the  change  to  the  destruction  of  order;  and,  in 
the  end,  the  limited  monarchy  they  had  secured  was  exchanged 
for  the  unprincipled  and  bloody  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
equally  unprincipled  and  maniac   tyranny   of  Bonaparte.     You 
are  now  rid  of  him,  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  continue  so. 
But  this  may  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  re- 
stored dynasty.     It  is  for  them  now  to  read  a  lesson  in  the  fatal 
errors  of  the  republicans ;  to  be  contented  with  a  certain  portion 
of  power,  secured  by  formal  compact  with  the  nation,  rather  than, 
grasping  at  more,  hazard  all  upon  uncertainty,  and  risk  meeting 
the  fate  of  their  predecessor,  or  a  renewal  of  their  own  exile.'     Vc£ 
IV.  pp.  247,  249. 
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Mr  Jefferson  was  not  a  roan  to  be  placed  on  such  a  stage, 
and  to  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  without  knowing  per- 
fectly what  was  performed.  For  these  advantages  he  had.  He 
saw  tlie  attack  upon  the  Bastile. 

*  A  cominitttec  of  magistrates  and  electors  of  the  city  were  ap- 
pointed by  their  bodies  to  take  upon  them  its  government.     The 
mob,  now  openly  joined  by  the  French  guards,  forced  the  prison 
of  St  Lazare,  released  all  the  prisoners,  and  took  a  great  store 
of  corn,  which  they  carried  to  the  corn-market.     Here  they  got 
some  arms,  and  the  French  guards  began  to  form  and  train  them. 
The  committee  determined  to  raise  forty-eight  thousand  Bour- 
geois, or  rather  to  restrain  their  numbers  to  forty-eight  thousand. 
On  the  14th  [July,  1789,]  they  sent  one  of  their  members  (Mon- 
sieur de  Corny,  whom  we  knew  in  America,)  to  the  Ifotei  des 
Jnvnlides,   to   ask   for  arms  their  Garde  Bour^eoise.     He   was 
followed  by,  or  he  found  there,  a  great  mob.     The  Governor  of 
the  Invalides  came  out,  and   represented  the  impossibility  of  his 
delivering  arms  without  the  orders  of  those  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived them.     De  Corny  advised  the  people  then  to  retire,  and 
retired  himself;  and  the  people  took  possession  of  the  arms.     It 
was  remarkable,  that  not  only  the  Invtdides  themselves  made  no 
opposition,  but  that  a  body  of  five  thousand  foreign  troops,  en- 
camped within  four  hundred  yards,  never  stirred.     Monsieur  de 
Corny  and  five  others  were  then  sent  to  ask  arms  of  Monsieur  de 
Launai,  Governor  of  the  Bastile.     They  found  a  great  collection 
of  people  already  before  the  place,  and  they  immediately  planted 
a  flag  of  truce,  which  was  answered  by  a  like  flag  hoisted  on  the 
parapet.     The  deputation  prevailed  on  the  people  to  fall  back  a 
little,  advanced  themselves  to  make  their  demand  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  in  that  instant  a  discharge   from  the  Bastile  killed  four 
people  of  those  nearest  to  the  deputies.     The  deputies  retired  ; 
the  people  rushed  against  the  place,  and  almost  in  an  instant  were 
in  possession  of  a  fortification,  defended  by  one  hundred  men  of 
infinite  strength,  which,   in  other  times,  had  stood  several  regular 
sieges,  and  had  never  been  taken.     How  they  got  in  has  as  yet 
been  impossible  to   discover.     Those  who  pretend  to  have  been 
of  the  party  tell  so  many  different  stories,  as  to  destroy  the  credit 
of  them  all.     They  took   all  the  arms,  discharged  the  prisoners, 
and  such  of  the  garrison  as  were  not  killed  in  the  first  moment  of 
fury,  carried  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  to  the  Gr^vt 
(the  place  of  public  execution),  cut  off"  their  heads,  and  sent  them 
through  the  city  in  triumph  to  the  Palais  Royal,     About  the  same 
instant,  a  treacherous  correspondence  having  been  discovered  in 
Monsieur  de  Flesselles,  Prev6t  des  Marchands^  they  seized  him 
in  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
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and  cut  off  his  head.  These  events  carried  imperfectly  to  Ver- 
sailles, were  the  subject  of  two  successive  deputations  from  the 
States  to  the  king,  to  both  of  which  he  gave  dry  and  hard  an- 
swers ;  for  it  has  transpired,  that  it  had  been  proposed  and  agi- 
tated in  Council  to  seize  on  the  principal  members  of  the  States 
General,  to  march  the  whole  army  down  upon  Paris,  and  to  sup- 
press its  tumults  by  the  sword.  But  at  night,  the  Duke  de  Lian- 
court  forced  his  way  into  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  obliged 
him  to  hear  a  full  and  animated  detail  of  the  disasters  of  the  day 
in  Paris.  He  went  to  bed  deeply  impressed.  The  decapitation 
of  De  Launai  worked  powerfully  through  the  night  on  the  whole 
aristocratical  party,  in  so  much  that,  in  the  morning,  those  of  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  Count  d'Artois  represented  to  him  the 
absolute  necessity  that  the  king  should  give  up  everything  to  the 
States.  This  according  well  enough  with  the  dispositions  of  the 
king,  he  went  about  eleven  o'clock,  accompanied  only  by  his 
brothers,  to  the  States-General,  and  there  read  to  them  a  speech, 
in  which  he  asked  their  interposition  to  reestablish  order.  Though 
this  be  couched  in  terms  of  some  caution,  yet  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  delivered  made  it  evident  that  it  was  meant  as  a  surrender 
at  discretion.  He  returned  to  the  Chateau  afoot,  accompanied 
by  the  States.  They  sent  off  a  deputation,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  at  their  head,  to  quiet  Parjyi.  He  had,  the  same  morning, 
been  named  Commandant-in-Chief  of  the  Milice  Bourgeoises  and 
Monsieur  Bailly,  former  President  of  the  States-General,  wjis 
called  for  as  Frevot  des  Marchands,  The  demolition  of  the 
Bastile  was  now  ordered  and  begun.  A  body  of  the  Swiss  guards 
of  the  regiment  of  Venlimille,  and  the  city  horse-guards  joined 
the  people.  The  alarm  at  Versailles  increased  instead  of  abating. 
They  believed  that  the  aristocrats  of  Paris  were  under  pillage  and 
carnage,  that  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  men  were  in  arms, 
coming  to  Versailles  to  massacre  the  royal  family,  the  court, 
the  ministers,  and  all  connected  with  them,  their  practices,  and 
principles.  The  aristocrats  of  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  in  the 
States-General  vied  with  each  other  in  declaring  how  sincerely 
they  were  converted  to  the  justice  of  voting  by  persons,  and  how 
determined  to  go  with  the  nation  all  its  lengths.  The  foreign 
troops  were  ordered  off  instantly.  Every  minister  resigned.  The 
kin«;  confirmed  Bailly  as  Frevot  des  Marchands^  wrote  to  Mr 
Necker  to  recall  him,  sent  his  letter  open  to  the  States-General, 
to  be  forwarded  by  them,  and  invited  them  to  go  with  him  to  Paris 
the  next  day,  to  satisfy  the  city  of  his  dispositions;  and  that  night 
and  the  next  morning  the  Count  d'Artois  and  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
tisson  (a  deputy  connected  with  him),  Madame  de  Polignac,  Ma- 
dame de  Guiche,  and  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  favorites  of  the 
queen,  the  Abbe  de  Vermont,  her  confessor,  the  Prince  of  Coude, 
VOL.  XXX. — .\o.  67.  69 
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and  Dake  de  Bonrbon,  all  fled,  we  know  not  whither.  The  king 
6ame  to  Paris,  leaving  the  qaeen  in  consternation  for  his  return. 
Omitting  the  less  important  figures  of  the  procession.  I  will  only 
observe,  that  the  king's  carriage  was  in  the  centrt;,  on  each  side  of 
it  the  States-General,  in  two  ranks,  afoot,  and  at  their  head  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  on  horseback,  and 
Bourgeois  guards  before  and  behind.  About  sixty  thousand  citi- 
zens of  all  forms  and  colors,  armed  with  the  muskets  of  the  Bastile 
and  Invalids,  as  far  as  they  would  go,  the  rest  with  pistols,  swords, 
pikes,  pruning-hooks,  scythes,  &c.,  lined  all  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  passed,  and,  with  the  crowds  of  people  in  the 
streets,  doors,  and  windows,  saluted  them  every  where  with  cries 
of  Vive  la  Nation;  but  not  a  single  Vive  le  Roy  was  heard. 
The  king  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  There  Monsieur  Bailly 
presented  and  put  into  his  hat  the  popular  cockade,  and  addressed 
him.  The  king  being  unprepared  and  unable  to  answer,  Bailly 
went  to  him,  gathered  from  him  some  scraps  of  sentences,  and 
made  out  an  answer,  which  he  delivered  to  the  audience  as  from 
the  king.  On  their  return,  the  popular  cries  were  Vive  le  Roy  et 
la  Notion.  He  was  conducted  by  a  Garde  Rourgeoise  to  his 
palace  at  Versailles,  and  thus  concluded  such  an  amende  honorable 
as  no  sovereign  ever  made,  and  no  people  ever  received.  Letters 
written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  remove 
the  scruples  of  his  position.  Tranquillity  is  now  restored  to  the 
capital ;  the  shops  are  again  opened,  the  people  resuming  their 
labors,  and  if  the  want  of  bread  does  not  disturb  our  peace,  we 
may  hope  a  continuance  of  it.  The  demolition  of  the  Bastile  is 
going  on,  and  the  Milice  Bourgeoisc  organizing  and  training. 
The  ancient  police  of  the  city  is  abolished  by  the  authority  of  the 
people,  the  introduction  of  the  king*s  troops  will  probably  be  pro- 
scribed, and  a  watch  or  city  guards  substituted,  which  shall  de- 
pend on  the  city  alone.  But  we  cannot  suppose  this  paroxysm 
confined  to  Paris  alone.  The  whole  country  must  pjiss  succes- 
sively througii  it,  and  happy  if  they  get  through  it  as  soon  and  as 
well  as  Paris  has  done. 

» 1  went  yesterday  to  Versailles  to  satisfy  myself  what  had  passed 
there;  for  nothing  can  be  believed  but  what  one  sees,  or  has  from 
an  eye-witness.  They  believe  there  still  that  three  thousand 
people  have  fullcn  victims  to  the  tumults  of  Paris.  Mr  Short  and 
myself  have  been  every  day  among  them,  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
what  was  passintr.  We  cannot  find,  with  certainty,  that  any  body 
has  been  killed  hut  the  three  before  mentioned,  and  those  who  fell 
in  the  assault  or  defence  of  the  Bastile.  How  many  of  the  garrison 
were  killed,  nobody  pretends  to  have  ever  heard,  Of  the  assail- 
ants, accounts  vary  from  six  to  six  hundred.  The  most  general 
belief  is,  that  there  fell  about  thirty.*    Vol.  in.  pp.  4-7. 
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Having  obtained  permission  to  come  to  America  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1789,  for  the  sake  of  conducting  home  his  two 
daughters,  it  was  his  desire  to  return  to  the  duties  of  his  mis- 
sion among  a  people,  in  wliose  uncertain  destinies  he  had"taken 
so  anxious  an  interest.  In  tlie  mean  time,  Washington,  desir- 
ous of  availing  himself  of  Mr  Jefferson's  acquaintance  wiih  our 
foreign  relations,  as  well  as  his  other  peculiar  qualifications, 
tendered  to  him  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  did  not 
allow  his  hopes  and  inclination  to  form  an  obstacle  to  the 
wishes  of  the  President ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  signified  to 
him,  he  accepted  the  post  without  hesitation.  It  required  all 
the  talents  of  Mr  Jefferson.  Our  engagements  with  France 
were  embarrassing.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  yet 
unexecuted,  left  subjects  of  fresh  hostility.  The  powers  of  the 
new  government  were  yet  untried,  its  jurisdiction  unsettled,  and 
a  jealous  opposition  already  formed.  The  state  papers  of  Mr 
Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  our  fisheries,  on  weights  and  meas- 
ures, on  the  Indian  tribes,  on  our  commercial  duties  and 
rights,  may  be  considered  as  models,  whether  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  their  learning,  their  liberal  views,  the  strength  of  the  ar- 
gument, or  neatness  of  the  style. 

It  is  well  remembered,  that  in  many  of  the  prominent  meas- 
ures of  the  federal  government,  Mr  Jefferson  differed  in  opin- 
ion from  his  great  rival,  General  Hamilton.  The  cabinet  was, 
during  the  administration  of  Washington,  composed  of  four 
heads  of  department.  When  great  questions  arose,  the  Presi- 
dent was  in  the  habit  of  submitting  them  to  the  discussion  of 
those  officers  in  his  presence,  and  sometimes  of  demanding 
their  opinions  in  writing.  In  many  of  them  they  were  equally 
divided,  and  left  with  him  the  responsibility  of  the  decision. 
He  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  knowing,  that  the  whole 
subject  of  debate  had  been  by  such  minds  completely  investi- 
gated, and  that  a  judgment  deliberately  formed  upon  such  ar- 
guments would  not  afterwards  be  disconcerted  or  surprised  by 
new  objections.  He  had  only  to  bring  to  a  centre  the  diverg- 
ing light.  General  Hamilton  and  Mr  Jefferson,  as  the  latter 
remarks,  *  were  daily  pitted  in  the  cabinet  like  two  cocks.' 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  entered  into  the  arena  with  any 
feelings  of  personal  antipathy.  While  attacking  each  other's 
opinions  with  warmth,  they  forbore  fi*om  the  resort  of  vulgar 
combatants,  that  of  assauhing  each  other's  character.  Though 
Mr  Jefferson  condemned  the  constitutional  principles  of  Gron-* 
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eral  Hamilton,  he  bears  testimony  'that  he  was   an   honest 


man.' 


Thin  coiiiposiiion  of  the  cabinet  shows  the  great  force  of 
the  Ca^tiruCler  of  Washiivzton.  He  bes:an  his  administration 
iK'ith  a  divided  cabinet,  li  was  an  experiment  which  had  never 
succeeded  in  England.  There  a  cabinet  measure  requires  the 
support  of  every  individual.  It  is  true  many  questions  have 
been  brought  before  Parliament,  such  as  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion and  the  slave-trade,  where  the  king's  ministers  have  ar- 
rayed themselves  on  opposite  sides  during  successive  admin- 
istrations. But  when  a  pro|K>sition  becomes  a  government 
measure,  if  a  member  of  administration  does  not  lend  it  bis 
support,  he  must  quit  his  place.  Though  discrepances  in 
opinion  be  permitted  on  other  subjects,  they  must  occur  so 
rarely  as  not  to  present  the  character  of  opposition.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  members  may  differ,  but  their  physiognomy  must 
bear  a  resemblance. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  public  mind  was  not  in  commo- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  Washington's  administration. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  vessel  of  state  almost  hung  oo  her 
ways,  and  at  length  was  launched  into  a  sea  of  troubles.  The 
constitution,  adopted  by  a  small  majority,  had  to  encounter  the 
hostility  of  states  as  well  as  individuals.  Ever}'  exercise  of  its 
powers  was  viewed  with  suspicion  ;  and  yet  the  first  duties  of 
the  government  were  the  most  diHicuIt  and  responsible.  It 
had  to  begin  by  assuming  eighty  millions  of  public  debt.  This, 
with  some  other  lending  measures  of  that  administration,  did 
not  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr  Jefferson.  He  had  not 
indeed  taken  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  when  the  funding  system 
was  established,  but  to  parts  of  it,  particularly  the  assumption 
of  the  state  debts,  he  afterwards  expressed  his  entire  repug- 
nance. It  required  all  the  confidence  which  the  nation  had  in 
the  judgment  and  patriotism  of  Washington  to  obtain  a  majori- 
ty of  votes  for  these  measures.  As  he  risked  his  character  on 
their  operation,  he  is  entitled  to  more  honor  on  the  success  of 
the  result. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  the  public  history  of  Mr 
Jefferson  to  a  later  period.  It  is  well  known,  that,  on  the 
wane  of  the  federal  party  during  the  presidency  of  Mr  Adams, 
the  republican,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr  Jefferson,  be- 
came predominant.  The  transactions  of  his  administration, 
which  excited  so  much  feeling,  have  not  yet  reached  the  mo- 
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ment  when  they  may  become  subjects  for  dispassionate  in- 
vestigation. They  have  not  yet  parted  with  the  heat  which ' 
the  excited  spirit  of  the  period  gave  them.  '  JSTam  quis  nescit, 
primam  esse  historiee  legem,  we  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat  ? 
deinde  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat  ?  ne  qua  suspicio  gratia  sit  in 
scribendo  ?  ne  qua  simultatis  ? ' 

Beginning  the  perusal  of  these  books  with  feelings  far  from 
partial  to  Mr  Jefferson,  we  confess  that,  as  we  advanced  from 
page  to  page,  we  gradually  yielded  to  the  proofs  of  the  frank- 
ness of  his  character,  his  great  learning,  and  various  genius.  It 
gave  us  pleasure  when  we  felt,  in  our  own  mind,  candor  recover- 
ing its  influence  over  old  and  indistinct  antipathies,  and  doing  a 
late  justice  to  merit  which  had  suffered  from  detraction.  We 
have  a  national  interest  in  the  reputation  of  our  great  men,  as  the 
glory  of  the  country.  We  would  not  have  others  lessen  it. 
It  is  most  painful  to  see  any  jealous  attempt  of  themselves  to 
tarnish  the  honest  fame  of  each  other.  Franklin,  the  man 
whose  character,  next  to  that  of  Washington,  has  in  Europe 
reflected  most  credit  on  this  country,  has  but  lately  escaped 
from  the  danger  of  being  deprived  of  his  best  honor,  that  of 
fidelity  to  his  public  trust. 

With  these  sentiments  we  could  not  see  without  regret  an 
appendix,  which  contains  a  short  account  of  the  oflicial  con- 
nexion of  Mr  Jefferson  with  the  distinguished  men  first  asso- 
ciated with  him.  It  is  written  in  1818,  and  speaks  of  some 
of  them  in  such  terms  of  severity,  as  would  neither  seem  just 
to  them,  nor  compatible  with  the  mild  and  urbane  temper  of 
Mr  Jefferson.  The  narrative  is  followed  by  memoranda  of 
conversations  had  by  him,  or  reported  to  him,  at  different  times 
from  1791  to  1806.  It  appears  they  were  selected  from  a  still 
greater  number  which  he  had  destroyed.  Most  of  these  mem- 
oranda, it  appears,  were  written  immediately  after  the  conver- 
sations were  said  to  be  held  ;  those  published  were  reserved  by 
Mr  Jefferson  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  *  testimony  against 
the  only  history  of  the  period  which  pretends  to  have  been 
compiled  from  authentic  and  unpublished  documents.' 

On  reference  to  these  memoranda,  many  of  them  do  not 
pretend  to  be  more  than  reports,  by  ofljcious  informers,  of  what 
had  been  said  by  third  persons  in  moments  of  conviviality  or 
excitement.  Political  opinions  are  alleged  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  men  of  high  dignity  and  established  reputation, 
which  they  invariably  disavowed  to  the  public,  and  would  have 
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considered  a  deep  reproach.      Imputations  of  grave  import 
were  carried  to  the  ear  of  Mr  Jefferson  against  men  whose 
cliaractcTs  ure  dear  and  untarnislied  in  jNlassachiisetts  ;  which, 
if  the  relators  were  entitled  to  credit,  still  rested  on  the  veracity 
of  third  persons,  had  no  basis  but  conjecture,  and  were  certainly 
false.     Reputation,   founded  upon  a   long  life   passed    in  the 
view  of  the  public,  should  not  be  subject  to  detraction,    which 
resorts   for   its   materials  to  whispers,   hearsay,   and    surmise. 
Mr  Jefferson  must  have  allowed  his  candor  and   discrimination 
to  be  im|)osed  upon,  when  he  suffered  his  suspicion  to  rest  on 
the  subject  of  the  scandal,  rather  than  the  moiivi;  of  the  in- 
former.    Mr  Jefferson   did   not  fear  that  his  own  character 
would  be  stained  by  the  numerous  charges  made   against  him, 
during  the  very  period  when  these  imputations  reflecting  oo 
others  were  recorded.      He  never  condescended  to   answer 
them.     He  said,  *  Conversing  with  Mrs  Adams  on  the  subject 
of  the  writers  in  the  newspapers,    I  took  occasion  to  |nien- 
tion,  that  I  never  in  my  life  bad  directly  or  indirectly  writ- 
ten  one   sentence  for  a   newspaper;   which   is   an    absolute 
truth.'     During  those  inflammatory  days,  no   character  was 
safe  from  being  traduced.     It  is  related  in  one  of  these  arti- 
cles, that  Washington  became  extremely  indignant,  and  *  ran 
on  the  personal  abuse  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him,  de- 
fied any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one  single  act  of  his,  since  he 
had  been  in  the  government,  which  was  not  done  on  the  purest 
motives  ; '  '  that  he  had  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  made  em- 
peror of  the  world  ;  and  yet  that  they  were  charging  him  with 
wanting  to  be  a  king.'     Admitting  that  General  Hamilton  said, 
*  he  preferred  the  British  constitution,  with  all  its  corruptions, 
to  any  government  in  the  world  ' ;  this  was  the  opinion  also  of 
Montesquieu,  De  Lolme,  and   many  other  distinguished  civil- 
ians.    In  agreeing  with  them,  did  he  harbor  a  thought  unfaith- 
ful to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  he  had   as- 
sisted to  plant  in  the  very  soil   from  which  he  had   aided  to 
weed  the  roots  of  this  British  constitution  ?     For  a  population 
containing  privileged  orders,  it  is  true   that  the   forms  of  the 
British  government  are    best.      Mr  Jefferson   recommended 
them  to  the  French  reformers.     But  it  would   be  insanity  to 
propose  them  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.     Again, 

*  August  24,  1797.  About  the  time  of  the  British  treaty,  Ham- 
ilton and  Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  dined  together,  and  Ham- 
ilton drank  freely.  Conversing  on  the  treaty,  Talleyrand  says, 
*'  Mais  vraiment,  Monsieur  Hamilton,  ce  n'est  pas  6tefi  Jumnete^ 
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after  making  the  Senate  ratify  the  treaty,  to  advise  the  President 
to  reject  it."  "  The  treaty,"  says  Hamilton,  '*  is  an  execrable  one, 
and  Jay  was  an  old  woman  for  making  it ;  but  the  whole  credit 
of  saving  us  from  it  must  be  given  to  the  President."  After  cir- 
cumstances had  led  to  a  conclusion,  that  the  President  also  must 
ratify  it,  he  said  to  the  same  Talleyrand,  "  Though  the  treaty  is 
a  most  execrable  one,  yet  when  once  we  have  come  to  a  deter- 
mination on  it,  we  must  carry  it  through  thick  and  thin,  right  or 
wrong."  Talleyrand  told  this  to  Volney,  who  told  it  to  me.' 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  502,  50J. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  these  expressions  did  justice  to  the 
opinions  of  General  Hamilton  respecting  the  British  treaty  or 
its  negotiator  ?  It  would  seem  that  he  recognised  the  justice 
of  Talleyrand's  remonstrance,  that  he  had  made  dupes  of  his 
friends  in  the  Senate,  and  imposed  upon  them  the  superfluous 
odium  of  ratifying  an  execrable  treaty,  which  he  intended  the 
President  should  reject,  but  afterwards,  for  other  reasons, 
thought  he  ought  to  ratify. 

Tench  Cox  and  one  Beckley  report  to  Mr  Jefferson  a  va- 
riety of  treasonable  sentiments,  which,  whether  said  in  jest  or 
in  anger,  in  moments  of  sportive  festivity  or  of  disputatious  en- 
counter during  a  wrangling  session  of  Congress,  are  not  sur- 
prising. The  communicative  diligence  of  Beckley,  however, 
surpassed  his  discretion.  His  informations  began  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  Mr  Jefferson  ;  who  notes  one  of  them  by  saying 
*  Beckley  is  too  credulous.' 

The  facility  with  which  expressions  may  be  misapprehended, 
or  do  injustice  to  the  intentions  of  the  speaker,  is  shown  in  the 
last  conversation  which  we  shall  quote.  *  February  th.e  Gth, 
1798.  Mr  Baldwin  tells  me,  that  in  a  conversation  yesterday 
with  Goodhue  on  the  state  of  our  affairs,  Goodhue  said,  "  I  'II  tell 
you  what,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  this  subject ;  I  would 
rather  the  old  ship  should  go  down  than  not;"  (meaning  the 
union  of  the  states.)  Mr  Hillhouse  coming  up,  "  Well,"  says 
Mr  Baldwin,  "I'll  tell  my  old  friend,  Hillhouse,  what  you 
say  ; "  and  he  told  him.  "  Well,"  says  Goodhue,  "  I  repeat, 
that  I  would  rather  the  old  ship  should  go  down,  if  we  are  al- 
ways to  be  kept  pumping  so."  "  Mr  Hillhouse,"  says  Bald- 
win, "  you  remember,  when  we  were  learning  logic  together 
at  school,  there  was  the  case  categorical  and  the  case  liypo^ 
ihetical,  Mr  Goodhue  stated  it  to  me  first,  as  the  case  categori- 
cal. I  am  glad  that  he  now  changes  it  to  the  case  hypotheiical, 
by   adding,  if  we   are   always  io  he  kepi  jumping  so.^*^ 
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Now  it  is  liappy  for  Mr  Goodhue,  that  his  remark  was  not  re- 
portcMi  lo  Mr  Jefferson  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  first  appre- 
hended ;  and  that  another  occasion  allowed  him  to  repeat  it  io 
one  lebs  criminal. 

What  do  most  of  these  conversations  prove,  if  correctly  re- 
ported ?    Not  the  real  opinions  of  the  speakers.      For  they 
have  unifonnly,  on  all  grave  and  responsible  occasions,  avowed 
opposite  opinions.     Tiieir  conduct  has  been  governed  by  op- 
posite principles.     They  had  no  motive  to  disguise  them.     Are 
tliese  fugitive  remarks  to  be  regarded  as  confessions  of  general 
hypocrisy  ?     No.     They  prove  merely,  that  men  in  mirth,  in 
the  heat  of  argument,  or  in  the  spiril  of  contradiction,  use  ex- 
pressions which  they  would  not  attempt  seriously  to  justify.     It 
is  one  of  the  indulgences  which   give  delight  to  unreserved 
intercourse,  tliat  one  may  sometimes  say  an  extravagant  thing 
without  expecting  to  be  called  upon  to  prove  it  reasonable,  or 
to  find  it  reported  and  recorded.     Dr.  Johnson,  according  to 
his  amiable  biographer,  advocated  duelling,  and  apologized  for 
gambling.    At  the  table  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  be  said,  speak- 
ing of  claret;  *  Poor  stuff!    No,  Sir,  claret  is  the  liquor  for 
boys  ;  port  for  men  ;  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  (smiling) 
must  drink  brandy.     In  the  first  place,  the  flavor  of  brandy  is 
most  grateful  to  the  palate  ;  and  then  brandy  will  do  soonest 
for  a  man  vvlial  drinking  can  do  for  him.     There  are   indeed 
few  who  are  able  to  drink  brandy.     That  is  a  power  rather  to 
be  wislied  for  than  obtained.     And  yet  (proceeded   he)  as  in 
all  pleasure,  ho|}e  is  a  principal  part,   I  know  not  but  iruitioQ 
conies  too  quick  by  brandy.' 

The  most  interesting;  portion  of  the  correspondence  is  that 
which  Mv  Jefferson,  towards  the  close  of  life,  held  with  Mr 
Adams.  They  had  been  coadjutors  in  former  days  of  trial 
and  danger.  They  had  labored  side  by  side  in  the  SRme  field. 
At  length  the  separation  of  parties  estranged  them  from  each 
other.  Each  retired  from  the  helm  of  state  lo  his  farm,  his  fami- 
ly, and  his  books.  Their  early  companions  had  almost  all  disap- 
peared ;  and  they  left  alone  among  a  new  generation.  The 
jealousies,  inseparable  from  their  late  rivalry,  neither  of  them 
wished  any  longer  to  feel  or  acknowledge,  and  whatever  re- 
mained gradually  i;ave  place  to  the  recollections  of  their  ancient 
friendship.  The  infirmity  of  advanced  age,  whicb  shows  it- 
self in  the  forgetfiilness  of  recent  events,  while  those  of  former 
days  are  still  fresh  in  the  miod,  came  iu  aid  of  their  good 
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feeliogs.  They  more  readily  forgot  the  recent  estrangement, 
and  more  easily  returned  to  their  former  attachment.  There 
was  only  wanting  something  to  give  occasion  to  the  renewal  of 
their  correspondence.  It  thus  occurred.  Two  of  Mr  Jeffer- 
son's neighbors  having,  by  the  invitation  of  Mr  Adams,  passed 
the  day  with  him  at  Braintree ;  he  remarked  upon  the  injus- 
tice done  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  to  Mr  Jefferson, 
adding ;  '  I  always  loved  Jefferson,  and  still  love  him.'  Mr 
Jefferson,  in  relating  this  anecdote,  subjoins,  '  This  is  enough 
for  me.  I  only  needed  this  acknowledgment,  to  revive  to- 
wards him  all  the  affections  of  the  most  cordial  moments  of 
our  lives.'  The  ensuing  remarks  do  honor  to  his  oandor  and 
liberality. 

'  Changing  a  single  word  only  in  Dr  Franklin's  character  of 
him,  I  knew  him  to  be  always  an  honest  man,  oAen  a  great  one, 
but  sometimes  incorrect  and  precipitate  in  his  judgments ;  and 
it  is  known  to  those  who  have  ever  heard  me  speak  of  Mr  Adams, 
that  I  have  ever  done  him  justice  myself,  and  defended  him  when 
assailed  by  others,  with  the  single  exception  as  to  his  political 
opinions.  But  with  a  man  possessing  so  many  other  estimable 
qualities,  why  should  we  be  dissocialized  by  mere  differences  of 
opinion  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  or  anything  else. 
His  opinions  are  as  honestly  formed  as  my  own.  Our  different 
views  of  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of  a  difference  in  our  or- 
ganization and  experience.  I  never  withdrew  from  the  society 
of  any  roan  on  this  account,  although  many  have  done  it  from 
me  ;  much  less  should  I  do  it  from  one  with  whom  I  had  gone 
through,  with  hand  and  heart,  so  many  trying  scenes.  I  wish, 
therefore,  but  for  an  apposite  occasion  to  express  to  Mr  Adams 
my  unchanged  affections  for  him.'    Vol.  iv.  p.  167. 

Their  former  friendship  thus  revived,  they  continued  to 
communicate  to  each  other  their  opinions  on  government, 
morals,  and  religion.  They  amused  their  leisure  by  reviewing 
the  speculations  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  of  Epicurus  and 
Cicero,  and  derived  a  new  pleasure  from  the  studies  of  their 
youth,  by  applying  to  them  the  results  of  their  long  experience. 
The  armor  which,  like  old  soldiers  after  their  dismission  from 
honorable  service,  they  could  no  longer  use,  it  was  their  pride 
to  keep  polished  and  retain  in  their  sight.  While  all  the  busy 
world  around  them  was  engaged  in  the  contentions  of  party 
or  of  business,  they  were  peacefully  interchanging  their  re- 
miniscences of  early  life ;  inquiring  after  their  surviving  and 
departed  companions ;  correcting  inaccurate  relations  oi  their 
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otm  htstonr ;  or  comparinz  their  reAsctioos  ao  tbe  books  wfaicli 
bad  become  their  resource  and  loface.  It  b  lo  be  hmeoiBd 
if  iy>w  and  then  ao  uolockj  spark  frocn  the  passioos  of  tbe 
world  fel]  upon  their  retreat,  and,  eokind£ng  an  unhallowed 
flame  in  their  own  breasts,  discorered  that  philosophy  bad 
not  entirely  removed  from  them  all  the  old  materials  of  com- 
bustion. Their  strongest  and  btest  feelings,  bowerer,  were  io 
iavor  of  the  libenj  of  men  and  of  nations.  It  is  a  most  inter- 
esting fact,  which  we  repeal,  that  the  last  words  of  3Ir  Adams 
were  tliose  of  patriotic  ejaculation,  responsive  to  the  bell  which 
then  rung  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  oar  indepen- 
dence, and  the  last  lener  of  Mr  Jefierson  was  an  expresskn 
of  a  hopdeas  wish  ^  toparticipate  with  his  friends  in  the  re- 
joicings 00  that  dajr*'  The  same  day,  which  had  marked  the 
most  Ixmorable  epodi  of  their  lives,  was  that  m  which  Provi- 
dence gave  them  tbe  privilege  to  die. 

The  style  and  character  of  3Ir  Jefferson's  writings  resetnUe, 
in  some  respects,  those  of  his  friend  Dr  Franklin*  Tbej  pos- 
sess the  charm  of  saying,  without  reserve  or  the  appearance 
of  studied  ornament,  the  honest  thoughts  of  the  writer.  They 
have  a  tone  of  good  temper  that  wins  the  reader's  .partialityi 
and  an  earnestness  that  fixes  his  attention.  They  are  like 
those  well  drawn  portraits,  which  regard  and  follow  as  with 
their  eyes  in  whatever  direction  we  move.  We  do  not  suspect 
that  the  writer  keeps  anything  back,  but  deals  frankly  and  as 
a  man  of  honor.  In  looking  through  this  long  series  of  letters, 
we  find  no  change  whatever  in  his  principles.  They  continued 
in  the  same  direction,  extent,  and  impetus,  through  his  life. 
If  they  overflowed  the  channels,  in  which  prudence  or  reason 
wouhl  have  confined  them,  he  allowed  them  to  pursue  their 
natural  course,  and  bear  along  or  submerge  whatever  stood 
in  their  way.  Another  remark  is,  that  whether  he  writes,  di- 
rectly to  an  individual,  or  about  him  to  a  third  person,*  the 
same  sentiments  are  candidly  expressed  ;  and  his  opinions  of 
public  measures  are  conveyed  in  the  same  unequivocal  lan- 
guage, whether  addressed  to  their  supporters  or  opponents. 

Ho  frequently  indulged  in  the  use  of  new  words ;  and  after 
his  residence  in  France,  his  style  was  thought  to  partake  of 
French  idioms.  There  is,  however,  a  great  resemblance  be- 
tween his  style  in  the  pa-^e  written  in  1776,  and  that  fifty  years 
aftcnvards.  The  latter  indeed  flowed  still  more  smoothly  and 
with  more  facility.    Perhaps,  as  was  thought  of  Mr  Hume, 
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the  habits  of  expression  acquired  in  the  French  language  com- 
municated to  his  sentences  something  of  ease  at  the  expense 
of  energy. 

Mr  Jefierson  also  resembled  Dr  Franklin  in  the  character  of 
his  mind  and  in  his  fortunes.  Neither  of  them  had  a  predilec- 
tion for  political  concerns.  The  studies  most  congenial  to 
their  minds  were  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  the  discove- 
ries of  science,  and  the  pursuits  of  natural  history.  They  each 
had  a  fondness  for  the  mechanic  arts.  Engaged  in  similar 
objects,  they  enjoyed  abroad  the  same  scientiBc  correspon- 
dence, and  arrived  at  the  same  classical  honors ;  and  the  trav- 
eller sees  with  pride  their  names  associated  and  inscribed  on 
the  contributions,  which  America  has  made  to  the  learned  cab- 
inets of  Europe. 

Dr  Frankhn  also  is  more  known  as  a  writer  than  an  orator. 
Some  of  his  speeches  are  reported.  Though  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  features  of  his 
mind,  and  were  always  delivered  with  effect;  yet  it  is  remark- 
ed, that  he  never  spoke  longer  than  ten  minutes.  Mr  Jeffer- 
son too,  as  has  been  remarked,  wanting  strength  of  voice,  re- 
lied altogether  upon  his  power  of  writing ;  and  as  nature  is 
observed  to  compensate  the  loss  of  one  sense  by  giving  more 
force  to  another,  so  Mr  Jefferson's  disuse  of  public  speaking 
seems  to  have  thrown  additional  energies  into  his  written  com- 
position. 


Art.  X.— critical  NOTICES. 

1. — The  History  of  Louisiana^  particularly  of  the  Cession  of  that 
Colony  to  the  United  ^ates  of  America ;  with  an  Intro- 
ductory  Essay  on  the  Constitution  and  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States.  By  Barbe-Marbois.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  an  American  Citizen.  Philadelphia. 
Carey  d&  Lea.     1830.    8ro.    pp.  456. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  this  work  first  appeared  in  France, 
we  presented  our  readers  with  a  brief  analysis  of  its  contents,  and 
freely  gave  our  opinion  of  its  character  and  merits.*    We  recur 

*See  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1839)  No.  LXIIL 
p.  386. 
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to  it,  therefore,  only  to  express  the  great  pleasure  we  feel  at 
seeing  published  in  the  United  States  a  translation  of  a  work, 
which  we  then  described,  and  which  we  still  consider,  as  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  written  by  a  foreigner  on  this  country.  The 
tone  of  it  throughout  is  temperate,  fair,  and  candid,  and  the  author 
discovers  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  of  its  practical  operations,  altogether  unexampled  in 
any  other  European  writer.  For  this  attention  to  our  history, 
and  deep  study  mto  the  nature  and  effects  of  our  political  and  so- 
cial institutions,  he  claims  the  gratitude  of  every  American,  and 
above  all  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  this  work  to  diffuse  in 
Europe  accurate  information  concerning  subjects,  which  few  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  ever  pretend  to  examine,  and  which 
none  understands.  For  more  than  (ifly  years  M.  de  Marbois  has 
watched  our  national  progress  with  an  eye  evidently  partial  to  oar 
interests  and  gratified  at  our  success.  His  writings  bear  ample 
testimony  to  this  declaration.  As  a  sound  and  judicious  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  our  government  the  present  work  is  val- 
uable, but  its  peculiar  interest  consists  in  the  history  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Treaty,  in  which  M.  de  Marbois  held  a  conspicuous  part. 
In  whatever  light  it  is  considered,  we  cannot  point  to  a  single 
historical  work  ihore  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  American  library. 

The  translator  merits  high  praise,  not  more  for  his  patriotism 
in  making  this  work  accessible  to  American  readers,  than  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  Whether  we  re- 
gard the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  or  the  finish  of  the  style 
and  his  happy  talent  at  clothing  the  sense  of  the  original  in  the 
English  idiom,  we  myst  concede  to  him  the  triumph  of  entire 
success.  His  pursuits  and  studies  had  eminently  qualified  him 
for  the  undertaking,  and  he  had  the  further  advantage  of  the  so- 
ciety and  conversation  of  the  author  during  its  progress.  The 
following  extract  from  the  *  Translator's  Notice '  was  written  in 
Paris. 

*  Most  foreign  books,  which  have  treated  of  the  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  compiled  with  such  illiberal  feelings, 
and  are  at  the  same  lime  so  very  inaccurate,  that  when,  a  short 
time  after  my  arrival  in  Paris  last  autumn,  the  following  book  was 
placed  in  my  hands,  I  conceived  that  I  could  not  employ  a  few 
weeks'  leisure  more  usefully,  nor  in  a  manner  more  congenial 
with  my  former  pursuits,  than  by  making  it  generally  accessible 
to  my  fellow  citizens.  I  was  in  hopes  that,  while  the  circulation 
of  the  original  in  Europe  dispelled  many  unfavorable  prejudices 
respecting  my  native  country,  my  humble  labors  might  not  be 
without  some  effect  in  attaching  the  people  of  America  still  more 
firmly  to  those  institutions,  on  which  an  enlightened  and  distin- 
guished foreigner  had  pronounced  a  high  encomium. 
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*  The  friendly  spirit  alluded  to  is  not  confined  to  the  Introduc- 
tory Essay,  which  particularly  treats  of  the  government,  but  will 
be  found  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  History.  Even 
while  the  political  parties,  into  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  lately  divided,  were  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  induce  the  world  to  believe,  that  on  the  election  of  a  president 
were  to  depend  the  future  destinies  of  that  great  and  prosperous 
nation ;  the  author,  estimating  more  favorably  the  nature  of  the 
American  institutions,  confidently  stated,  that,  "  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  this  domestic  contest,  the  wisdom  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  a  guarantee  as  well  for  the  moderation  of  the  general  as 
for  the  firmness  of  the  magistrate." 

'  But  the  History  of  Louisiana  and  of  its  cession  possesses  claims 
to  attention,  though  of  a  different  character.  It  makes  the  citizen 
of  the  United  States  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  his  country's 
title  to  a  territory,  the  importance  of  which,  before .  the  lapse  of 
many  ages,  will  be  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  all  the  states  of  the 
original  confederacy  combined  ;  and  it  unfolds  to  the  statesman  a 
diplomatic  transaction,  little  noticed  at  the  time,  which  must 
hereafler  exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  the  general  balance 
of  power  among  the  nations  of  Christendom* 

'  In  most  of  the  important  events  to  which  he  alludes,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Marbois  had  a  direct  participation,  and  as  few  foreigners 
can  be  named,  whose  official  relations  have  been  more  beneficial 
to  the  United  States  than  those  of  this  respected  individual,  a  cur- 
sory notice  of  his  life  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  readers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  French  History  he  has  long  held 
an  important  place. 

'  Barbc-Marbois  was  born  at  Metz  in  1745.  He  early  entered 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  appointed  in  1769  secretary  of 
the  French  legation  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  which  held  its  sit- 
tings at  Ratisbon.  From  this  post  he  was,  two  years  aflerwards, 
transferred  in  the  same  character  to  Dresden,  where,  as  well  as  in 
Bavaria,  he  for  some  time  officiated  as  charge  d'affaires.  On 
quitting  the  latter  court  he  seems  to  have  had  the  intention  of  en- 
tering on  another  career,  and  he  was  accordingly  received  as  a 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Metz.  But  from  his  new  pursuits 
he  was  soon  withdrawn  by  the  offer  of  employment  in  America, 
whose  revolution  then  attracted  universal  attention. 

*  The  government  of  France,  having  determined  openly  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  English  colonies,  concluded  with  them  in 
1778  treaties  of  amity  and  alliance,  and  of  commerce.  As  effi- 
cient aid  in  men  and  money  was  promised  by  its  ally  to  the  new 
republic,  the  functions  of  the  French  legation  to  the  Congress 
were  at  that  time  far  more  important  than  in  the  ordinary  cases  of 
diplomatic  representation.     M.  Gerard,  the  negotiator  of  the  trear 
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ties,  who  was  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1778  as  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary, having  returned  home  the  following  year,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne.  M.  de  Marbois  with 
great  readiness  accepted  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  legation, 
with  which  place  that  of  consul  general  was  united,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  important  operar 
tions  of  the  embassy.  In  April,  1784,  M.  de  la  Luzerne  took 
leave  of  Congress,  and  M.  de  Marbois  was  recognised  as  charge 
d'affaires,  in  which  situation  he  remained  till  his  appointment  in 
1785  as  intendant  of  St  Domingo,  an  office  for  which  he  possess- 
ed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  appropriate  talents.  While  in  the 
United  States,  he  married  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Plaisance,  the  son  of 
Le  Brun,  one  of  Bonaparte's  colleagues  in  the  consulate. 

'  In  1790  Marbois  returned  to  France,  and  was  named  by 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  his  minister  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  bat  re- 
ceived instructions  to  proceed  first  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold.  At  this  time,  though  the  king  still  remained 
an  integral  part  of  the  constitution,  the  revolution  had  made  great 
progress.  The  princes  of  the  royal  family  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  nobility  had  actually  exiled  themselves,  and  were  preparing  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  their  privileges  by  force  of  arms.  When 
M.  de  Marbois  came  back  to  Paris  from  Vienna,  he  found  that 
everything  indicated  the  near  approach  of  those  bloody  scenes 
which  disgraced  French  liberty.  He  asked  permission  to  resign 
his  place,  which  was  granted ;  the  king  and  also  the  queen,  at  the 
same  time,  graciously  signifying  that  he  should  be  preserved  for 
better  times. 

*  During  the  reign  of  terror  which  succeeded,  M.  de  Marbois* 
name  having  been  placed  on  the  list  of  emigrants,  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  recovered  his  liberty  only  with  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre. Under  the  constitution  of  the  Directory  he  again  engaged 
in  public  affairs.  How  far  he  was  from  upholding  that  old  sys- 
tem, the  abuses  of  which  time  had  rendered  intolerable  to  an  en- 
lightened nation,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  writings.  In  the  Council  of  Ancients,  to  which  he  was  elect- 
ed in  1795,  he  proved,  that,  however  much  he  might  condemn 
the  excesses  of  the  revolution,  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  his 
sentiments  were  those  of  a  Frenchman.  He  paid  a  just  tribute 
to  the  merit  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  of  its  illustrious  chief,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  attacked,  without  success,  the  law  which  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  service  nobles  and  the  families  of  emi- 
grants. 

'  In  1797,  when  the  contest  took  place  between  a  majority  of 
the  Directory  and  the  legislature,  M.  de  Marbois  was  President  of 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the  n<miinatioD 
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of  M.  Barthelemy  as  one  of  the  Directory.  A  powerful  faction 
having  prevailed  by  a  revolutionary  movement,  Barthelemy  and 
Carnot,  two  of  the  Directory,  as  well  as  several  members  of  both 
the  legislative  councils,  were  subjected  to  a  species  of  ostracism. 
In  this  number  M.  de  Marbois  was  included  ;  he  was  transported, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation,  to  the  pestilential 
regions  of  Sinnamari  in  Guiana.  He  remained  there  in  exile  till 
iSK),  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  Directory  to  the  inhospitable 
island  of  Oleron,  and  soon  after,  Bonaparte,  becoming  First  Con- 
sul, annulled  the  unjust  sentence  against  him  and  his  companions 
in  misfortune. 

*  On  M.  de  Marbois*  restoration  to  his  country,  he  was  made 
a  counsellor  of  state  and  director  of  the  public  treasury.  The 
latter  office  was  changed  in  1801  to  that  of  minister  of  the  public 
treasury,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  While  in 
this  situation,  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States  for  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana,  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  work,  were  con« 
fidcd  to  him  as  the  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  the  French 
republic. 

*  In  1805,  he  received  from  Napoleon  several  honorary  dis- 
tinctions ;  but  being  averse  to  a  system,  which  substituted  for  the 
usual  sources  of  revenue  extraordinary  contributions  from  all 
the  neighboring  states,  the  consequences  of  which  Marbois  fore- 
saw must  ultimately  be  a  general  coalition  of  Europe  against 
France,  he  resigned  the  ministry  of  the  treasury  in  1806,  and  re- 
tired to  the  country.  He  was,  however,  recalled  to  Paris,  two 
years  afterwards,  to  fill  the  office  of  first  president  of  the  court  of 
accounts,  the  tribunal  which  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting 
the  public  receipts  and  expenditures.*  In  1813,  he  was  made  a 
senator  of  the  empire. 

*On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  the  king  created 
M.  de  Marbois  a  peer,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  presidency 
of  the  court  of  accounts.  Having  been  exiled  by  Napoleon, 
during  the  hundred  days,  he  was  on  the  return  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  named  minister,  secretary  of  state,  and  keeper  of  the 
seals  ;  but  he  soon  after  resigned  this  office  to  resume  his  former 
place  in  the  court  of  accounts,  the  duties  of  which,  though  now 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  he  still  performs  with  the  greatest  exact- 
itude. He  is  also  constant  in  his  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  he  takes  part  in  most  of  the  Important  proceedings ; 

*  *  All  the  French  courts  arc  divided  into  chambers  or  sections,  each 
of  which  lias  its  own  president  The  first  president  is  the  magistrate 
who  presides  over  the  whole  court  when  the  several  chambers  meet 
together  on  important  occasions.  The  public  accounts  are  settled  by 
judicial  forms.' 
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and,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  he  was  named  on  the 
commission  to  whom  the  king's  speech  was  referred.  In  all  in- 
stitutions having  for  their  object  the  melioration  of  the  condition 
of  his  fellow-beings,  M.  de  Marbois  engages  with  deep  interest, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  engagements,  he  has  within  a 
few  days  consented  to  be  a  member  of  a  council  formed  for  the 
8upprcs5ion  of  mendicity. 

'  The  labors  of  M.  de  Marbois  have  not  prevented  his  finding  lei- 
sure for  literary  pursuits.  Besides  writing  the  Introduction  to  the 
Count  dc  Goertz's  Memoir  on  the  Negotiations  of  1778  for  the 
Succession  of  Bavaria,  he  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  Morals 
and  Finance,  and  of  some  translations  from  German  and  EnglisL 
He  likewise  published,  in  18i6,  an  account  of  Arnold's  Conspira- 
cy, preceded  by  an  essay  on  the  United  States,  which  is  character- 
ized by  the  same  liberal  spirit  as  the  present  treatise.  It  was 
translated  soon  after  its  appearance  by  a  distinguished  American 
scholar.'    pp.  vii-xiii. 


2. — //tit  foma  Loghok  Iskndinga  sem  nefnist  Chr&g&s^  i.  e.  CodeL 
Juris  Islandorum  antiquissimus,  qui  nominatttr  Grdgds^  ez 
duohus  Manuscriptis  pergamenis  (qua  sola  supersuntj  Bib^ 
liotkeccB  Regies  et  Legati  Ama-Magnaanij  nunc  primum 
editus ;  cum  Interpretatione  Latind,  Lectionibus  Variis^  In- 
dicibus  Vocum  et  Rcrum,prccmissd  Comnientatione  historicd 
et  criticd  de  hujus  Juris  Origine  et  Indole,  ab  J.  F.  Schle- 
GEL  conscriptd,  Ilavniae,  1829,  Sumptibus  Legati  Arn®- 
Magnseani.    4to.  torn.  i.  p.  505. 

The  work  with  the  above  title,  which  has  just  appeared  at 
Copenhagen,  cannot  fail  deeply  to  interest  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  have  made  the  laws  and  literature  of  the  ancient  North  in  any 
degree  the  object  of  their  attention.  Iceland,  it  is  well  known, 
was  discovered  and  peopled  by  the  Norwegians  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  afterwards  became  the  asylum  of  those  who  fled  from 
the  tyranny  that  prevailed  in  Norway  under  Harold  the  Fair- 
haired  and  his  successors. 

The  body  of  customary  laws,  which  is  now  given  to  the  public 
in  a  perfect  and  correct  form,  is  a  singularly  curious  monument  of 
the  political  institutions  and  manners  of  this  remote  age  and  coun- 
try. It  was  first  reduced  to  a  written  text,  and  solemnly  adopted 
by  the  people  of  that  island,  whilst  they  still  retained  their  free 
and  republican  form  of  government  The  odd  name  of  Grdgds 
was  given  to  the  code  in  comparatively  modern  times,  and  signi- 
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fies,  literally,  grey  geese.  According  to  Mr  Schlegel,  it  serres  to 
distinguidh  the  ancient  from  the  modern  law,  which  last  was  in- 
troduced about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Iceland 
submitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Norway.  The  ancient 
Icelanders  always  used,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  a  highly  po- 
etical and  figurative  language.  It  was  a  proverb  among  them, 
that  the  grei^  geese,  especially  those  of  a  peculiar  sort,  called  //ro- 
ta  in  Icelandic,  and  Brenta  in  old  English,  live  to  a  very  old  age ; 
and  the  Icelanders  always  using  a  highly  figurative  language  to 
express  even  the  most  abstract  ideas,  this  name  has  given  rise 
to  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  laws  in  question  were  derived 
from  the  Norwegian  code  published  by  king  Magnus  the  Good 
under  the  same  title. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that  strike  the  read- 
er in  this  antique  collection  of  laws  is,  the  subtile  genius  of  the  Ice- 
landic lawyers,  almost  rivalling  that  of  the  llomau  jurisconsults, 
although  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  had  not  the  remotest  notion  of 
the  civil  Roman  law  when  this  system  of  legislation  was  adopted ; 
and  even  if  they  had  known  it,  it  would  have  been  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  their  local  situation  and  usages.  It  also  elucidatC'S  the 
frequent  reference  to  remarkable  trials  for  crimes,  and  to  other  liti- 
gations growing  out  of  the  hereditary  feuds  which  vexed  this  sin- 
gular community,  and  of  which  the  old  Sagas  contain  such  ample 
accounts. 

This  ancient  Icelandic  code  was  drawn  up  in  the  year  1117,  by 
a  deputation  composed  of  the  Laglwimi,  or  chief  Man  of  the  Law, 
and  the  cleverest  lawyers  of  that  time,  from  a  previous  collection  call- 
ed the  laws  of  Ulsliot,  made  in  927,  and  the  customs  subsetiucntly 
introduced,  which  were  all  revised  and  recompiled  by  the  new 
commissioners  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  situation  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Their  projet  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
people  in  the  All-things  or  general  assembly,  in  the  following  year 
(1 118),  and  remained  in  force  until  1275,  when  the  republican 
government  was  abolished,  and  Iceland  brought  under  the  regal 
yoke  of  Norway.  Tliis  of  course  introduced  many  alterations  in 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  some  of  them  not  for  the  belter,  and 
they  are  also  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  the  Grit^fh  code  is 
more  extensive  and  detailed  than  the  one  introduced  in  It^O,  and 
which  still  continues  to  be  the  principal  law  by  which  the  island 
is  governed. 

Several  additions  wore  made  to  this  last  in  1 1I]0,  and  also  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  faculty  of  interpreting  the  Gi'Jgos  was 
attributi'd  to  tht»  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  ishmd,  whose  duty  it  was 
also  to  read  portions  of  the  code  every  year  be  lore  the  assenibled 
people  in  the  All'thing,  with  the  necessary  explanations,  forms  of 
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process,  and  actions,  &c.  The  Grdgda  are  divided  into  seven 
grand  divisions  or  books,  with  a  considerable  regard  to  method 
and  convenience  of  reference.  The  first  treats  of  real  actions; 
the  second,  of  the  descent  of  estates ;  the  third,  of  infancy,  and  the 
condition  of  all  others  who,  by  the  imbecility  of  their  understand- 
ings, are  placed  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate; the  fourth,  of  the  nuptial  contract;  the  fifth,  of  the  contract 
of  sale,  and  other  conventions;  the  sixth,  of  criminal  law,  and  es- 
pecially of  homicide ;  the  seventh,  of  everything  relating  to  the  let- 
ting of  lands  and  rural  economy.  At  least  this  is  the  order  of  mat- 
ters followed  in  the  printed  text,  for  the  manuscripts  on  which  it  is 
founded  pursue  a  different  arrangement.  The  editors  have  consult- 
ed the  text  of  two  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, it  is  uncertain  which,  but  which  differ  from  each  other  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Professor  Schlegel  has  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain this  difference,  and  seems  to  attribute  the  Coriex  Regius  to 
the  period  between  1*230  and  1250,  and  sup{)oses  that  the  Coda 
Arnce  Mir^nfci  may  have  been  written  from  thirty  to  fifty  years 
later.  The  text  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version,  fur  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Icelandic  lan- 
guage. Those  who  wish  to  study  the  original  will  find  the  neces- 
sary assistance  in  the  Index  Vocwn,  prepared  by  tlie  translator, 
M.  Svcinfivernsen. 


3. — Danish  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Englishmen,  iritk 
Extracts  and  Dialogues,  Sfc.  By  Professor  Erasmls  Rask. 
Copenhagen.  1830.  8vo. 

This  small  volume,  by  the  great  northern  philologist,  supplies 
what  was  very  much  wanted ;  for  the  old  Danish  grannnar  by  Captain 
Schneider,  which  was  published  about  thirty  years  ago,  gave  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  Danish  language.  The  present  work 
is  adapted  to  the  system  of  the  old  Scandinavian  or  Icelandic,  and 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  ancient  Gothic  dialects.  It  will, 
therefore,  not  only  be  useful  to  the  generality  of  students  who 
wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  sufficient  for  reading 
a  book,  or  conversing  with  the  natives  of  Denmark  and  iNorway, 
but  also  to  philologists,  who  wish  to  study  and  compare  the  differ- 
ent idioms  of  the  North  of  Europe  with  each  other,  or  to  make  use 
of  them  for  the  purposes  of  general  grammar. 

The  grammatical  part  of  the  work  is  divided  into  four  books; 
the  first  treating  of  orthography ;  the  second,  of  inflection ;  the 
third,  of  the  formation  of  words,  or  etymology,  and  the  compound- 
ing of  words ;  the  fourth,  of  syntax.    In  treating  of  iuffections, 
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onr  author  rejects  all  cases  formed  by  prepositions,  and  all  tenses 
fornied  by  auxiliary  verba,  as  Mr  Grant  has  done  in  liis  English 
grammar.  OP  the  use  of  llie  auxiliary  verbs,  Froressor  liask 
treats  in  a  separate  section,  but  oftlicir  iullcctluu  lie  speaks  i[i  the 
class  to  wliicb  they  bear  the  nearest  relation.  So  alsit  lie  divides 
the  utlier  irregulars  between  the  regular  conjugations  and  classes 
to  which  they  seem  naturally  to  belong,  so  that  be  lias  uo  chapter 
on  the  irregular  verbs.  In  the  nouns,  he  admits  but  of  two  cases, 
the  nominative  and  genitive,  but  in  some  of  the  pronouns,  three, 
there  being  also  an  objective  case,  just  as  in  English ;  e.  g. 

de,  they, 

dcm,       them, 

denes,  theirs. 
In  the  verbs,  our  author  has  but  two  tenses,  the  present  and 
past,  so  that  ifil  were  not  for  the  compounding  of  the  definite  arti- 
cle with  the  nouns  and  for  the  passive  voice  in  the  verbs,  the 
whole  structure  of  the  language,  as  exhibited  by  him,  would  be  ex- 
tremely like  that  of  the  English. 

The  grammar  makes  about  one  half  of  the  volume,  and  contains 
an  appendix  on  the  Gothic  or  German  alphabet,  which  is  still  much 
used  in  Denmark  in  printed  works.  In  this  part  of  the  book  the 
words  are  occasionally  accented,  and  in  the  entracts  almost  al- 
ways ;  and  this  is,  bo  far  as  we  know,  the  first  Danish  grammar, 
in  any  foreign  language,  where  an  accentuation  of  the  words  is 
attempted,  though  very  material  in  order  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent sounds  of  e  and  o,  as  also  the  accented  syllable  in  long  words, 
which  is  as  varied  as  in  English. 
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Constitution  nnd  Government  of  tlio  United  »tat«i.  Bv  RnrV'-Mnr- 
bois,  Pei:r  of  France.  &c.  Tramihited  iVoni  tlio  French  liy  nu  Ameri- 
can citi/£n.  Pliiiadelphia.  Carey  &.  Lea.  Hvo. 
LAW. 

A  GeDeral  Abridgement  nnd  Dig«>l  of  American  Law,  with  Occa- 
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sional  Notes  and  Comments,  By  Nathan  Dane,  LL.  D.  Vol.  IX^ 
bein;^  n  Supplement  to  the  Ei^ht  Volumes  before  published.  Boston, 
llillianl,  (iray,  &  C-o.     ^\o, 

Comlcnsotl  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  containirii;  the  whf)Ie  Series  of  the  Drcisiona  of  the  Court 
from  its  Orfjaiiization  to  the  Cominenccment  of  Petrrs's  Reports  at 
Juniiary  Term,  I^'*^;  with  ropious  Notes  of  Parallel  Casf*s  in  the  tu- 
prcMne  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  .'^tutes.  £(litcd  by  Richard 
Meters,  Esq.     Vol.  i.     Phihidelphia.     John  iir'ifrg.     8vo. 

A  I)iirc:?t  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  from  February  Term,  18*2 1,  to  January  Term,  li^^  and  also 
of  the  Cases  in  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reports ;  being  a  Continuation  of 
Wheaton's  Dijjest.  By  Two  Gentlemen  of  tlie  New  York  Bar.  New 
York.     R.Donaldson.    8vo.     pp.  :)11. 

Trial  of  Tohias  Watkins,  late  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  Washin^jrton  County, 
May  Term,  1H*2J),  for  Various  Frauds  upon  the  United  States.  Re- 
ported by  L.  Washinjrton, Jr.  and  H.  R.Taylor.  Washington.  Duff 
Green.    8vo.     pp.  188. 

Tlie  Revised  Statutes  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  passed  diiringr  the 
years  1827  and  l&2{<,  to  which  are  added  certain  Former  Acts,  which 
have  n<»t  been  revised.  In  Three  Volumes.  Albany.  Packard  dt 
Van  Henthnysen. 

Reports  of  Cases  Arfrucd  and  Determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  and  in  the  (yourt  for  tlie  Trial  of  Impeachments  and  the 
Correction  of  Errors  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  John  L.  Wen- 
dell.    Vol.  2.     Albany.     William  Gould  fy  Co.     8vo. 

The  Practice  in  Civil  Actions  and  Proceedings  at  Law  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  Other  Courts  of  the  btate, 
and  also  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States.  By  Elijah  Paine  and 
William  Duer.     Vol.  1.     New  York.     G.  &  C.  &  H.  Carvill.     8vo. 

The  Chancery  Practice  of  the  irrtate  of  New  York.  By  Joseph  W. 
Moulton.     Vol.1.     New  York.     O.  Halsted.    8vo.    pp.  3«k}. 

Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  By  Octavius  Pickering.  No.  1.  Vol.  7. 
Boston.     Ilillianl,  Gray,  i^  Co.     8vo. 

The  Probate  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Digested  and  Arranged,  with 
an  Appendix  of  Forms.  By  William  Blair.  Boston.  liilliard,  Gray, 
&•  Co.    8vo.    pp.  296. 

MEDICINE. 

The  New  York  Medical  Inquirer,  and  Domestic  Magazine.  No.  I. 
Conducted  by  an  Association  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

The  Manual  for  Invalids.  By  a  Physician.  Boston.  Wells  Sf  Lil- 
ly.    lt>mo.     pp.232. 

Examinations  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Mcdica,  and  Pharmacy.  By  Robert  Hooper, 
M.  D.     New  York.     Collins  fy  Ilannay. 

A  Practice  of  Physic,  comprising  Most  of  the  Diseases  not  Treated 
of  in  *  Diseases  of  Females,'  and  *  Diseases  of  Children.'  By  Wil- 
liam P.  Dewees,  M.  D.  In  two  Volumes.  Philadelphia.  Carey  fy 
Lea.    8vo. 
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M«l«ria;  an  Esaay  on  the  Production  and  Propogntion  cif  tills. Poi- 
Bon,  nnil  on  the  Nature  and  Lui^nlitiea  of  llie  Plaeeti  by  wbii'h  it  is 
Pioilueeil,  witli  an  Eniiinumtioti  of  the  UisL-sBes  caused  by  it.  Jjy 
John  MacCuUoi-li,  M.  D.     t'hil'Klelphla.     T.  Kite. 

A  SvBLeia  of  Huinno  Anatoniy.  Tranaloti-d  from  llic  Fourth  Edi- 
tion of  the  French  of  H.  CloqueU  M.  D  With  Notes  and  a  Corrett- 
ed  Nomenclature.  B;  Robert  Kuox,  M.  D.  Boston.  W-ells  l(  Lilly. 
Bto.     pp.  e;i(i- 

An  Evsay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Internal  Far.  By  J.  A.  Saissy, 
M  D.  Trunalottd  from  Uie  French  by  N.  II.  Smilii,  M.  J).  Willi  a 
Supplement  on  Di^eaaes  of  tbo  External  Ear,  by  the  Translator. 
Baltimore.     Hatch  &.  Dunning.     8va. 

A  Treatise  on  the  DiEeiises  of  the  Chest,  and  on  Mediate  Auscul- 

totion.     By  R.   T.   H,  Laennec,   M.   D.     Trnuslsted   from   the  latest 

Frent-h  Edition.     With   Notes,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life, 

By  John  Forbes,  M.  D.    New  York.    8.  Woods  &  Sons.    «vo.    pp.  7M. 

MISCELLANEUUS. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Aiinuula,  for  ISW.  Philadelphia.  E.  LiHell  Sc 
Brothers.     K-mo.     pp.  4;fi. 

El  Aguiiiidilo,  paw  1*J0,  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lcn,  £i  Carey. 
lemo.     pp.  300. 

TheCotlegian.   No.I,2,anda  Cambridge.  Ililliard  1:  Brown.  Svo. 

The  Monthly  Traveller,  or  Spirit  of  the  PerioilicDl  Press,  No.  I. 
Boston.     Badver  Jt  Porter. 

The  Frugal  Housewife.  By  the  Author  of  Hobomok.  Boeton. 
Harsh  Sl  Capen.     Haio.     pp.  05, 

Lectures  on  American  Literature,  with  RcmarkB  on  some  Passages 
of  American  History.  By  Samuel  L.  Knapp-  Nuw  York.  E,  lllisa. 
8vo.    pp.  300. 

An  Examination  of  the  Strietures  upon  the  Amcritan  Kdncation 
Society  In  a  late  Number  of  the  Biblical  Iteportory.  By  Moses  ^tuarL 
Andover.    Flagg  &  Gould.    Bvo.    pp.  48. 

Encyclopedia  Americana  ;  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Literature,  History,  and  Politics,  brought  down  to  the  prcucut  lime, 
and  including  a  copious  collection  of  orii;inal  articlte  in  Aniericnn  Bi- 
ography ;  on  the  basis  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  German  Conver> 
sations  Lexicon.  Edited  by  Dr  Francis  Leiber,  agsisted  by  Edward 
Wig|{l  OS  worth,  Esq.     Volume  'i.     Philadelphia.  Carey  Sf  Lea.     8vo. 

Aliatroct  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature, 
appoinlnd  to  examine  into  the  State  of  the  Bank  of  I'enn^iylvania, 
with  Remarks  and  Explanations,  and  a  Review  of  tlio  Report  of  the 
Bunk  Cuinmitlee.     By  the  btnle   Directors.     Philadelphia.     T.  De- 

A  Letter  adilressed  to  the  Hon.  Iliir 
ton,  reHpeetini;  the  House  of  Correction  anil  the  Common  J, 
ton.      liy   Joseph   Tuckenoan.     Boston.     Carter  &  llcndoe.     13uio. 
pp.  3fi. 

Reply  of  Colonel  Orne  to  the  Attacks  of  Mr  NnthaniH  Grcmio,  and 
Daviil  Henshnw,  and  others,  in  Uie  Boston  ttbtesutuii.  Boston.  Put- 
nam t(  HtinL     !^vo.     pp.  4i^. 

British  Opinions  on  tlie  Protecting  System,  being  a  Reply  to  Stric- 
tarea  on  that  System,  which  have  appeal^  in  eevenl  lecenl  British 
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Publications.  Reprinted,  with  a  few  Alterations  from  nn  Article  in 
the  North  American  Review,  for  January,  1830.  Boston.  Nathan 
llalc  uuii  Gray  &  Bovven.    fc'vo.     pp.  85. 

Essays  on  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  Condition  of  the  American  In- 
dians. First  published  in  the  National  Intelli'rencer,  under  tlie  iSigna- 
ture  of  William  Penn.     Boston.     Perkins  &  Marvin.     8vo. 

Geographical  sketch  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  By  Hall  J.  Kelley, 
A.  M.  Boston.    J.  Howe.    8vo.     pp.  80. 

Sketch  of  the  Geographical  Route  of  a  Great  Railway,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  connect  the  Canals  and  Navigable  Waters  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
the  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  with  tlie  Mississippi  River.  Se- 
cond Edition.     New  York.     G.  &  C.  &  11.  Carvill. 

Opinions  on  Speculative  Masonry,  relative  to  its  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Tendency ;  a  Compilation  embracing  Recent  and  Important  Docu- 
ments on  the  iSubjeot.  liy  James  C.  Odiorne.  Boston.  Perkins  & 
Marvin.     P2mo 

An  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Anti-Masonic  State  Conven- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  December  30  and 
31,  I82t),  and  January  1,  1830.     Boston.    John  Marsh.    8vo.     pp.32. 

A  Letter  on  Speculative  .Free-Masonry.  By  Pliny  Merrick,  Esq. 
Worcester.     Dorr  &  Howland.     8vo. 

Strictures  on  Seceding  Masons,  and  Reviews  of  Anti-Masonic  Char- 
acters.    Boston.     Carr  6l  Page. 

The  Masonic  Character  and  Correspondence  of  General  Washing- 
ton. By  the  Editor  of  the  Masonic  Mirror.  Boston.  Moore  &  be- 
vey.     l*imo. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Visitation  of  Amicable  Lodge,  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  November  \(jj  1829.  By  William  Hilliard.  Cam- 
bridge.    E.  W.  Metcalf,  6l  Co.     8vo. 

An  Address  delivered  befoie  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  at 
the  Installation  of  Officers,  December  2S,  1821).  By  Joseph  Jenkins, 
G.  M.     Boston.     Peirce  &  Williams.     8vo. 

NOVELS. 

The  Young  Emigrants.  A  Tale.  Designed  for  Young  Persons. 
By  the  Author  of  Alorals  of  Pleasure.  Boston.  Carter  &  Heudee. 
12mo.  pp.  240. 

The  Lost  Child.  By  the  Rev.  Timothy  Flint  Boston.  Putnam  & 
Hunt     I8mo. 

Emma  Mortimer.  A  Moral  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Hughes,  Author  of  *  Or- 
naments Discovered,'  &c.     Philadelphia.    T.  Ash.     18mo.     pp.  249. 

POETRY. 
Studies  in  Poetry,  embracing  Notices  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of 
the  best  Poets  in  the  English   Language.     By  George  B.  Cheever. 
Boston.     Carter  &  Hendee.     1830.     12ino.     pp.  480. 

ORATIONS  AND  SPEECHES. 

A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Pilgrim  Society  at  Plymouth,  De- 
cember 22,  1821).  By  William  Sullivan.  Boston.  Carter  4*  Hen- 
dee.     8vo.  pp.  00. 

Speeches  of  Messrs.  Hayne  and  Webster  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, on  the  Resolution  of  Mr  Foot  Boston.  Itichardson,  Lord,  $f 
Holbrook.    8vo. 
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Second  Speech  of  the  Hob.  Daniel  Webster,  in  Answer  to  Mr 
Hayne,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Debate,  fcc.  Boston.  Carter  iis,  Hen- 
dee.     8vo.    pp.  70. 

Address  on  Temperance,  delivered  January  14,  1830.  By  A.  L. 
Peirson,  M.  D.    Boston.    Perkins  %f  Marvin.     12mo. 

Kxtracts  from  an  Address  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  of  Albany, 
before  the  Sarato«ja  County  Temperance  Society  in  September,  1829. 

An  Address,  delivered  before  the  Temperance  Society  of  Plymouth, 
N.  H.  July  4,  1829.  By  Jonathan  Kittredge.  Boston.  Peirce  9f 
Williams. 

An  Address,  delivered  at  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  October  28, 1829, 
before  the  Windham  County  Temperance  Society.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Marsh.     Hartford.    D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co. 

An  Address,  delivered  before  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
at  their  Anniversary  on  the  eighth  of  September,  1829.  By  John 
W.  Francis,  M.  D.    New  York. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Plain  and  Serious  Address  on  the  Subject  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, urging  the  Practice  of  it  in  a  Candid  and  Charitable  Spirit. 
Boston.    Gray  &  Bowen. 

A  Key  to  the  Shorter  Catechism,  containing  Catechetical  Exer- 
cises, a  Paraphrase,  and  a  New  and  a  Regular  Series  of  Proofs  on 
each  Answer.    Boston.    Crocker  &  Brewster.     18mo.    pp.  218. 

The  Protestant  Episcopalian  and  Church  Register.  Edited  by  an 
Association  of  Clergymen.  Volume  I.  Number  I.  Philadelphia. 
Jespcr  Harding.    8vo. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Character.  Illus- 
trated by  Select  Passages  from  our  Elder  Divines,  especially  from 
Archbishop  Leighton.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  First  American,  from 
the  First  London  Edition  ;  with  a  preliminary  Essay,  and  additional 
Notes,  by  James  Marsh.  Burlington.  Chauncey  Goodrich.  8vo. 
pp.  400. 

Friendly  Letters  to  a  Ladv  on  Doctrinal  Subjects.  By  John  But- 
ler, A.  M.    Boston.    James  Loring. 

Strictures  on  the  Review  of  Dr  Spring's  Dissertation  on  the  Means 
of  Regeneration,  in  the  Christian  Spectator  for  1829.  By  Bennett 
Tyler,  D.  D.    Portland.     Shirley  &  Hy<?e.     8vo.    pp.  64. 

Conversations  on  the  Bible.    By  Erodore.    Boston.    ]2mo.    pp.112. 

Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  S^criptures.  By  Leonard  Woods, 
D.  D.     Andover.     Mark  Newman.     12mo.     pp.  152. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 
with  Remarks  on  its  Influence  in  the  United  States.  By  Piiilaletbes. 
Hartford.     8vo. 

Biblical  Emendations,  or  a  View  of  the  various  Readings  of  the 
most  important  Passages  of  Scripture.  Boston.  Carter  &  Hendee. 
12mo. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By  Cyrus  Mann. 
Lancaster.     Carter,  Andrews,  fy  Co.     18mo.     pp.  144. 

The  Bible  Doctrine  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Atone- 
ment, Faith,  and  Klertion ;  to  which  is  prefixed  some  Tiioiights  on 
Natural  Theolo<ry  and  tlio  Truth  of  Revelation.  By  William  Kin- 
kade.    New  York.     12rao.    pp.  347. 
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Chrbtianity  a  Universal  Religion ;  a  Discoarse  at  the  Ordination 
of  the  Rev.  James  W.  Thompson  in  Natick.  By  Alexander  Youog. 
BostOii.     Gray  A:  Bowj'n.    ^vo. 

Tliuuirhts  on  riiitarian  Christianity;  a  Sermon,  preached  Soptem- 
brr  *i7,  I  v21»,  before  tlie  First  Unitarian  Society  in  Milton.  By  Did- 
icl  Kimhall.     Dcdiiam.     If.  if  W.  II.  Mann. 

A  ^^ermon,  preached  on  the  Day  of  the  Annual  Thanksgiving,  No- 
veniher  'ill,  18'^.  By  Daniel  S.  Soutlimayd.  Boston.  Peirce  (- 
Williams.     8vo.     pp.  ^4. 

A  8<Tmon,  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  tlic  Second  Consrregi- 
tional  Ciiurch  in  Milton,  October  21,  1^29.  By  Charles  liowelL 
Boston.     Dutton  &  VV'entworth.    i^vo.    pp.  2-1. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Opening  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  in 
the  Rutgers  Street  Church,  October  20,  1829.  By  Samuel  H.  Cox, 
D.  D.     New  York.    J.  I^avitt. 

A  Discourse,  delivered  in  the  Meeting  House  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  and  Sofii'tv  in  Boston  on  the  Day  of  Public  Thanksgiving, 
November  2(i,  18*51).  By  C.  P.  11.  Grosvenor.  Boston.  True  & 
Creene.     8vo. 

A  Discourse,  delivered  in  the  Meeting  House  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  and  Society  in  Boston,  December  G,  1829.  By  Cyrus  P.  H. 
Grosvenor.     Boston.    True  &.  Greene.    8vo. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 

Sketches,  by  a  Traveller.  Boston.  Carter  &  Hendee.  12ido. 
pp.  'S\ii. 

A  Journal  of  a  Residence  during  several  months  in  London,  in- 
cluding Excursions  through  various  Parts  of  England,  and  a  short 
Tour  in  France  and  Scotland,  in  the  years  1823  and  1824.  By  Ni- 
thaiiiel  S.  Whoaton,  A.  M.     Hartford.     H.  4*  F.  J.  Huntington.    8vo. 

History  of  th(.*  Sandwich  Islands,  with  an  Account  of  the  Amerioao 
Mission  established  there  in  1820.      Philadelphia.     18mo.     pp.  214. 

AMERICAN  EDITIONS  OF  FOREIGN  WORKS. 

The  Exclusives.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York.  J.  6l  J.  Harper. 
12mo. 

The  Rivals.  Tracy's  Ambition.  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Colle- 
gians.'    In  Two  Volumes.     New^  York.    J.  &  J.  Harper.     12mo. 

Private  Life  ;  or,  Varieties  of  CJiaracter  and  Opinion.  By  the 
Author  of  *Gcraldine,'  &c.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York.  J.  $f  J, 
llorptT.     12mo. 

Philip  Colvill ;  or,  a  Covenanter's  Story,  Unfinished.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  *  Father  Clement,'  &c.  With  a  fchort  Account  of  the  Author. 
New  York.    Jonathan  Leavitt. 

The  Beauties  of  History  ;  or,  Pictures  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  drawn 
from  Real  Life.  By  L.  Sl.  Stretch.  In  Two  Volumes.  Philadel- 
phia.   Jaines  Kay,  Jr.  &  Co. 

Macarius ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Naval  Officer.  Boston.  Peirce  Sl 
WilliJiins.     l^ino. 

A  Narri'.tivo  oftlu*  Loss  of  the  Kent,  by  Fire,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
Mar«:li  L  I'^'i').  In  a  Letter  to  a  FrienJ,  by  a  Passenger.  Boston. 
Perkins  &  Marvin.     18mo. 

The  Venetian  Bracelet,  The  Lost  Pleiad,  A  History  of  the  Lyre, 
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and  other  Poems.    By  L.  E.  L.   Boston.    Cottons  Sl  Barnard.    ISrao. 
pp.  23(5. 

The  Romance  of  History.  Spain.  By  Don  T.  do  Trueba.  In 
Two  Volumes.     New  York.    J.  &  J.  Harper.     12mo. 

Youtlilul  Memoirs,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  W.  Carus  Wilson,  M.  A. 
Pliiladelphia.     It^mo.     pp.  J 44. 

The  Yoiinjr  f'reethinkrr  Reclaimed.  By  the  Rev.  Elihu  VV.  Bald- 
win.    Philadelphia.     It<mo.     pp.  JtK). 

The  Story  of  Paradise  Lost,  for  Children.  By  Eliza  \V.  Bradburn. 
First  American  Kdition.     Portland.     Shirley  &  Myde. 

Beatrice  ;  a  Tale  founded  on  Facts.  By  Mrs  IJofland.  In  Two 
Volumes.     New  York.     J.  &,  J.  Harper.     12mo. 

The  Awakened  Teacher.  Boaton.  Perkins  &  Marvin.  18mo. 
pp.  108. 

The  Scottish  Loom  Boy  ;  or.  Memoir  of  Alexander  Edington.  By 
D.  Maclauren.     Boston.    James  Lorin^r. 

French  Peasants ;  or,  a  Happy  Revival  of  Religfion  accompanying^ 
Missions  at  Home.  By  C.  M&lan,  D.  D.  Boston.  James  Loring. 
IBmo.    pp.  108. 

European  Children  ;  or,  Instructive  Sketches.  By  C.  Malan,  D.  D. 
Boston.    James  Loring.     18mo.    pp.  108. 

Buds  and  Blossoms  gathered  from  a  Sabbath  School ;  designed  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Teachers,  and  for  the  Imitation  of  Scholars. 
By  the  Autl]or  of  *  The  Young  Disciple,'  &c.  Boston.  Perkins  Sf 
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the  United  Sutea,  229 — an  Ameri- 
can txarellef 's  opinion  of  the  wo- 
men of,  337 — and  politeneat  of,  23S 
— charactecistic  skietch  of  a  captain 
in  the  anoy  of,  243 — sute  of  the  navy 
of,  371 — sute  of  political  parties  in, 
431 — account  of  the  MUcceaHve  ad- 
ministrations of,  4S2 — policy  of,  un- 
der that  of  Manisnae,  435-1-defecti 
in  the  mana^ment  of  the  external 
relation*  of.  436 — administiation  U,  / 
by  the  Piinee  of  Polif:nac,  139 
f  tate  of  puUic  feeiing  in,  with  re- 
gard to  his  administratioo,  440 — 
sifte  of  parties  in,  durtn|(  the  war 
between  RuMa  and  Turkey,  113  ■ 
internal  dissensions  of,  prevent  her 
cooperation  with  other  European 
kingdoms,  444 — few  pem»oent  al- 
terations eflecied  by  the  revolutioa 
of,  44S — course  of  the  policy  of,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Anae.-ican  revo- 
lutionary wjr,  460 — nesotiations  of 
the  United  Slates  with,  in  1773.  4^9 
^-causes  of  the  backw^niness  of  the 
iroicnHnent  of,  in  relation  to  the 
United  Stales,  479— change  in  the 
pi-hcy  of,  in  consequence  of  the 
A:i.eiican  successes.  4SU — neeoiii- 
tioa  of  a  tit-aiy  wiih  the  Untied 
Stales  by,  4:?i>  et  seq. — JefTe-r^on's 
first  views  of  the  revolution  of,  537 
—events  in.  accompany  ine  arid  fol- 
lowine  the  liking  and  demolilioo  oi 
the  B^Mile,  54 1. ~ 

FroHklin,  implied  censure  on  the 
cLaracior  of,  \  y  Cooper,  leinoved, 
15,  17 — «t:»len»er:t  by,  to  the  Eng- 
lish con.u.i«<^ioners.  of  the  eif*ected 
tf  r^J*  ul  pejce  at  tl.e  end  of  the  re- 
voluiiunary  H^r.  15. 17 — conhdence 
of,  in  the  good  faith  of  the  French 
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^▼eroment,  24— integrity,  patriot- 
ism, and  firmneflB  of,  26— appointed 
commisnoner  of  the  United  States 
in  17T7,  469 — ^minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  France  in  1T78, 487 — an  ac- 
count of  Mr  Arthur  Lee's  hostility 
to»  503 — ^imputations  against  the 
character  of,  007 — and  alTeged  defi- 
ciencies in  the  accounts  of,  dis- 
proved, 609 — similarity  of  his  style 
to  that  of  Jefferson,  650. 

O. 

GaUey,  the  ancient  yessel  of  war,  966. 

C^omeiryy  origin,  progress,  Slc.  of, 
889— interest  excited  by  the  study 
of,  890 — knowledge  of,  amons 
the  Egyptians,  891— cultivation  of, 
among  the  Greeks,  891  et  seq. — ^im- 
pulse given  by  Plato  to,  892 — Eu- 
clid the  first  collector  of,  into  a  sys- 
tem, 393 — character  of  the  labors  of 
Archimedes  in,  893  et  seq.— defi- 
ciencies of  Legendre's  elementary 
system  of,  395 — Walker's  Elements 
of,  examined,  396  et  seq. — study  of, 
should  precede  that  of  Algebra,  898. 

Gilbert  family,  first  possessors  of  No- 
va Scotia,  disasters  of,  122. 

Gleanings  right  of,  155. 

Chvemmentt  civil,  foundation  of  the 
right  of,  157. 

Great  Britain.    See  England, 

Greek  fire,  use  of,  bv  the  ancients, 
868 — rediscovery  of,  368,  note. 

Guayaquil  incorporated  into  the  re- 
public of  Colombia,  35. 

H. 

Haliburton,  Thomas  C,  his  History 
of  Nova  Scotia,  reviewed,  121 — 
his  account  of  the  Acadians,  quoted, 
126 — and  of  their  removal  from  No- 
va Scotia,  128  et  seq.^-character  of 
his  work,  134. 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia, 
132. 

Hamilton^  Alexander,  Jefferson's  tes- 
timony to  the  character  of,  543— 
his  opInionM  on  government,  546. 

Happiness  of  the  mind,  utility  of  what 
contributes  to,  306— how  promoted 
by  scientific  knowledge,  307. 

HazartVB  Register  of  Pennsylvania, 
noticed,  4,  note. 

Hieroglyphics y  Eg5rptian,  344. 

History,  connexion  of  the  different 
parts  of,  1. 
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iojpnant  David,  his  Legal  Outlines, 
reviewed,  136— his  plan  and  ob- 
jects in  the  work,  186 — of  that  part 
of  his  work  relating  to  natural  law, 
137  et  seq. — disquisition  of,  on 
rights,  146— on  the  state  of  nature, 
147 — on  slavery,  167 — on  the  foun- 
dation of  government,  157 — ^his  work 
generally  commended,  159. 

Holland,  naval  power  of,  372. 

Holy  Alliance,  constitution  and  ob- 
jects of,  444. 

Horse^  foot  of,  and  shoeing,  806. 

I. 

Iceland,  J.  F.  Schlegers  treatise  of 
the  Ancient  Laws  of,  noticed,  666. 

Indians,  present  number  of,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  62-7-causes,  and  modes  of 
life,  which  have  contributed  to  di- 
minish the  numbers  of,  64 — effects  of 
their  inordinate  attachment  to  ar- 
dent spirits,  67 — total  inefficiency  of 
all  means  for  preventing  the  declen- 
sion and  extinction  of,  67 — Re- 
marks of  McCoy  concerning,  quo- 
ted, 68— failure  of  missionary  at- 
tempts among,  68 — difference  in 
these  respects  between  those  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  South,  69 — 
sources  of  information  concerning, 
stated,  70 — attempts  for  the  civili- 
zation of,  70 — ^uncivilized  state  of, 
to  be  attributed  to  some  difficulty  in 
their  institutions,  character,  and  con- 
dition, 72 — illustrations  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, 73 — portrait  of,  by  Dr 
Robertson,  74 — necessity  of  some 
change  in  the  policy  concerning, 
75 — relations  of,  with  the  civilized 
communities  of  the  continent,  ex- 
amined, 76 — position  of,  in  that  re- 
spect, an  anomaly,  78 — relation  of, 
to  their  civilized  neighbors,  neces- 
sarily that  of  dependence,  79 — na- 
ture of  the  title  of,  to  the  soil,  80 — 
considerations  which  have  influ- 
enced the  negotiations  with,  80  et 
seq. — principles  which  should  have 
been  regarded,  81 — inconsistencies 
in  the  relations  of  the  government  to, 
82 — present  interest  of,  in  the  terri- 
tory they  inhabit,  83 — not  possessed 
of  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  84 
— nature  of  the  fcontrol  exercised 
over,  84 — controversy  concernine,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Union,  85 — 
topics  of  a  talk  of  the  Presideot  to. 
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86 — prindplet  which  must  ragidate 
our  connexion  with,  87 — ^views  of 
the  eovemment  concerning*  ts  sta- 
ted by  the  Secretary  of  War,  89— 
proposals  for  the  migration  of, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  89 — three 
propositions  expressing  the  views 
of  the  government  concerning,  91 
— relations  of,  to  other  nations, 
not  the  same  as  that  of  other  na- 
tions to  each  other,  92— control  of, 
necessarily  assumed  by  civilized  na- 
tions, 94 — ^manner  in  which  the 
jurisdiction  over,  has  been  exercised 
Dy  European  colonies  and  nations, 
96  et  seq.-M]ue8tion  as  to  the 
exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  over, 
by  the  States  or  United  States  gov- 
ernment, 99 — important  question 
concerning  the  right  of,  to  establish 
independent  governments  within  the 
States,  101— considerations,  show- 
ing that  such  governments  would 
be  useless  to,  102 — and  injurious  to 
the  whites,  103 — society  for  pro- 
moting the  emigration  and  settle- 
ment of,  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
104 — views  of  Colonel  McKenney 
on  the  character,  situation,  and  pros- 
pects of,  105 — course  of  events  with 
regard  to,  in  the  gradual  settlement 
of  the  continent,  107 — views  of 
President  Monroe  and  Mr  Calhoun 
concerning,  109 — ^plan  for  the  dis- 
position o?t  110 — cautious  and  ten- 
der conduct  of  Congress  and  the 
government  concerning,  110— opin- 
ion of  McCoy  conceigning  the  pres- 
ent state  and  removal  of,  113 — state- 
ment concerning  the  internal  pol- 
icy of  some  of  the  tribes  of,  with 
regard  to  migration,  117^-difficuUics 
and  sufferings  which  might  arise 
from  the  removal  of,  119. 

Jntemperance,   among    the    Indians, 
114. 

Irrigation  in  Spain,  account  of,  246. 


Jay,  Mr,  letter  to  the  English  Secre- 
tary of  State,  erroneously  ascribed 
to,  by  Mr  Cooper,  15 — part  taken  by, 
in  the  negotiations  for  peace  in 
1783, 20 — suspicions  entertained  by, 
of  the  intentions  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, 21 — steps  taiccn  by,  in  con- 
sequence, 22 — his  continued  jeal- 
ousy of  the  good  faith  of  France,  24. 


J^fknan^  Flrerident,  Memoir,  fce.  oC 
611 — ^importance  and  interest  of  Che 
letters  of,  618 — remarks  of»  on  trav- 
el, 514— events  of  the  life  o^  515 
—early  republican  principles  of,  516 
exertions  of,  in  reforming  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  his  native  state, 
517 — and    against   slavery,    518— 
opinions  of,  on  the  adaptation  of  in- 
stitutions to  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple, 618  et  seq. — independence  of 
the  character  of,  526— opinions  o( 
on  religion,  521 — ^his  estimate  of  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus,  628 — his  satis- 
faction on  the  adoption  of  the  Amer- 
ican constitution,  523— -remarks  o^ 
on  the  rebellion  in  Massachusetts 
524 — fears  entertained  by,  of  the 
encroachments   of  government  on 
the  people,   525 — opinions  <^,  on 
important  points  of  the  constitutiony 
625  et  seq. — and  with  regard  to  con- 
structive powers   under    it,  627— 
opinion  of,  Mrith  regard  to  the  mde- 
pendent  tenure  of  the  judiciary,  529 
— extent  to  which  his  opinion  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  was  car- 
ried, o31 — report  of,  on   the  cur- 
renc;^  of  the  United  States,  534— 
appointment  of,  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary in  Europe  for  treaties  of 
commerce,  634 — residence  and  re- 
ception of,  at  Paris,  535 — letter  of, 
quoted,  containing  some   views  of 
tiie  French  revolution,  636— just- 
ness of  the  opinions  of,  concerning 
it,  538 — letter  of,  to  Lafayette  on 
the  same  subject,  539— his  account 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastilo,  640— 
appointment  of,  by  Washington,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  his  relations 
in  the  cabinet,  543 — subsequent  po- 
litical course  of,  544 — reflections  on 
distinguished  men,  contained  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  Memoirs  of,  645  et 
seq. — his  intercourse  and  reconcilia- 
tion, with  President  Adams,  548 

resemblance  in  style  and  points  of 
character  to  Dr  Franklin,  560. 

Judiciary  of  the  United  Sutes,  inde- 
pendent tenure  of,  52^— nature  of 
the  duties  of,  530. 

K. 
Kent,  Chancellor,  his  remark  on  the 
possession  of  new  countries,  quoted, 
77~and  on  the  relations  of  the  In- 
dians within  the  United  States,  79. 
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KfutviUdgef  fidhire  in  the  cbancter 
of  the  pubUcatioDS  of  die  Society 
for  the  thfiiision  of,  298^— communi- 
catioQ  of,  to  all  classes,  a  great  pro- 
ject of  the  present  day,  295— -its 
practicability  and  utility  considered, 
297  et  seq. — possession  of,  is  in  it- 
self a  real  good,  807. 

L. 

Zdtbourdonnaye,  Count  de,  supposed 
director  of  the  administration  of  Po- 
hgnac,  in  France,  439— opposition 
to  the  ministry  of,  440. 

Lqfayette,  General,  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  visit  to 
the  United  States,  217 — associa- 
tions in  the  character  and  history  of, 
giving  rise  to  them,  218 — testimo- 
ny sSforded  by  the  reception  of, 
in  the  United  States,  to  the  great 
cause  of  liberty,  220 — reception  of, 
at  Havre,  221 — brutal  treatment  of 
the  friends  of,  at  Rouen,  221 — re- 
cent demonstrations  of  respect  for, 
in  the  South  of  France,  223, 441— 
his  reception  in  New  Orleans,  230 — 
his  interview  with  the  Spanish  ex- 
iles, 230 — visit  of  a  Spanbh  friar  to, 
232— his  claims  to  the  title  of  a 
great  man,  236. 

Lafayette  in  America,  by  A.  Le- 
vasseur,  reviewed,  216. 

LctWt  study  of,  137— connexion  of 
other  studies  with,  139 — importance 
of  natural  jurisprudence  to,  141 — 
diversity  of  species  would  not  ne- 
cessarily destroy  the  universality  of 
the  moral,  143 — of  a  state  of  nature 
as  connected  with  the,  147 — neces- 
sity of  reference  to  the  natural  foun- 
tains of  justice  in  the  administration 
of,  151. 

Laws,  civil,  moral  obligation  to  the 
observance  of,  156. 

Lee,  Arthur,  Life  of.  by  Richard  H. 
Lee,  reviewed,  464 — early  life  and 
education  of,  457 — change  in  the 
professional  studies  ol,  458 — part 
taken  by,  in  the  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonics,  459 
•commission  intrusted  to,  by  Con- 
gress, 460 — one  of  the  commission- 
ers in  1777, 469 — his  visit  to,  and  ne- 
?otiatiou  with  Spain,  470 — and  with 
*rusMa,  476 — robbery  of  the  papers 
of,  at  Berlin,  477— favorable  traits  in 


the  chamcter  of,  487-^mistaken  rep- 
resentations with  regard  to  the 
agency  of,  in  France,  488  et  seq. — 
in  Spain,  491— in  Berlin,  492— de- 
fects in  the  character  of,  495 — ^in- 
fluence which  they  exerted,  496 — 
jealousy  entertained  by,  of  Mr 
Deane,  496 — insinuations  of,  against 
his  character,  499— charges  prefer- 
red by,  to  Congress,  500— charges 
against,  by  Mr  Deane,  501 — ^hostili- 
ty of,  to  Dr  Franklin,  503— great 
cause  of  this  hostility,  505. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  his  Life  of  Ar- 
thur Lee,  reviewed,  454 — mistakes 
in  his  account  of  Mr  Lee's  agency 
in  Europe,  corrected,  488  et  seq. — 
and  of  Mr  W.  Lee's,  492— and  with 
regard  to  an  article  in  the  treaty 
with  France,  494. 

Lee,  William,  agency  of,  in  American 
affairs  in  Europe,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  492  et  seq. 

Legal  Outlines,  by  Hoffman,  135. 

Legendre,  deficiencies  of  the  elemen- 
tary system  of  Geometry  of,  395. 

Legislation  by  two  bodies,  introduc- 
tion of,  into  Massachusetts,  5. 

Letters  of  eminent  men,  interest  and 
importance  of,  512. 

Letters,  invention  of,  light  thrown  by 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  the,  344 
—course  probably  pursued  in  the  in- 
vention of,  344  et  seq. 

Levasseur,  A.,  his  account  of  Lafay- 
ette in  America,  reviewed,  216 
— novelty  possessed  by  the  work  of, 
223 — just  and  ingenious  reflections 
of,  on  the  feeling  in  France  with 
regard  to  America,  226. 

Lexington,  first  account  of  the  battle 
of,  in  England,  409. 

Liberal  party  in  England,  support  of, 
derived  from  the  United  States,  228. 

Liberty,  dangers  of,  as  depicted  by 
Bolivar,  30 — political,  unalienable 
nature  of,  157 — testimony  aflbrded 
to  the  great  cause  of,  by  the  re- 
ception of  Lafayette  in  the  United 
States,  220. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  want  of 
adaptation  in,  to  the  purpose  intend- 
ed, 293 — of  Entertaining  Knowl- 
edge, peculiar  character  of,  294. 

Livy,  Folsom*s  Selections  from,  re- 
viewed, 259 — specimens  of  the  pop- 
ular eloquence  of  the  Romans  con- 
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Udned  in,  26l^«zc6Uence  of,  in  this 
respect,  ts  an  object  of  study,  273 — 
his  talent  in  description,  278. 

Louisburg,  ancient  importance  and 
present  state  of,  124. 

Louisiana,  happy  amalgamation  of  the 
French  and  American  population  in, 
283— cordial  union  of,  with  the 
American  confederacy,  234— con- 
trast of,  in  this  respect  with  the  con- 
nexion of  Canada  with  England, 
234— translation  of  Barb^-Marbois* 
History  of,  noticed,  561 — its  value, 
602. 

M. 

Man^  diyersity  of  races  of.  Its  connex- 
ion with  Law,  143. 

Manuals,  on  scientific  subjects,  801. 

Manttfactures,  circumstances  which 
regulate  the  encouragement  of,  in 
different  nations,  165— change  of 
Englbh  opinions  concerning,  167 — 
circumstances  preventing  the  ex- 
change of  British,  for  the  agricultunl 
products  of  the  United  States,  175 
— this  exchange  prevented  by  the 
physical  position  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, 178 — circumstances  showing 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage,  181  et  seq. — 
annual  amount  of  British  cotton  ex- 
ported, 191— ^ncouragemcDt  of,  in 
the  United  States,  tends  to  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  204 — 
influence  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  extension  of,  on  the  agricul- 
ture, population,  &c.  of  the  United 
States,  207 — effects  of,  on  morals, 
208 — causes  of  the  slow  dcvclope- 
ment  of,  in  the  United  Stales,  2U — 
present  strong  and  fixed  tendency 
to  growth  in,  212. 

MarboiB  (Barbc)  Marquis  de,his  His- 
tory of  Louisiana,  651 — liberal  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of,  552 — notice  of 
the  life  and  character  of,  553. 

Marine  corps  in  the  navy,  abolition 
of,  advised,  885. 

Martignae,  Viscount  dc,  his  adminis- 
tration in  France,  434. 

Massachusetts ^  Bradford's  History  of, 
4 — early  government  of,  5— Jef- 
ferson's remarks  on  the  rebellion  in, 
524. 

Matuaimtchy  reputed  author  of  Rus- 
sian state  papers  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Turkey,  413. 


MeCoy,  Rer.  Mr,  hit  lenuuks  on  In- 
dian reform,  quoted,  68— opinions  of, 
on  the  present  condition  and  effects 
of  the  emigration  of  the  Indians,  113. 

MicKenneu,  CoL,  his  Address  concern- 
ing the  Indians,  quoted,  105. 

Midshipmen^  education  of^  878. 

Mneralogy,  enthoaiasm  of  the  Toti- 
ries  of,  807. 

Aftf nonary  eflforts  among  the  Indiani, 
67  et  seq. 

Moderation,  political,  view  o^  428. 

Molasses^  history  of  the  article  relating 
to,  in  the  treaty  with  France,  484- 
mistake  in  the  life  of  Arthur  Lee 
with  regard  to,  494. 

Monroe,  Fresident,  his  views  eoo- 
ceming  the  Indians,  109. 

Moral  law,  uniyersalit^  of,  144. 

MoriUo,  reverses  of^  in  1817  and  '18, 
28,29. 

N. 

J>rapoleon,  his  prophecy  with  regard 
to  the  future  condition  of  Europe, 
445. 

JVations,  law  of,  necessity  of  a  stand- 
ard in,  150. 

JVature,  a  state  of,  Hoffman's  opin- 
ion concerning,  147 — meaning  of,  in 
relation  to  the  law,  148 — hw  of; 
necessary  reference  to,  in  judicial 
administration,  152 — its  degree  of 
authority,  153 — relation  of,  to  the 
state  of  slavery,  157. 

JVTzva/Life,  Sketches  of,  noticed,  368, 
note, 

JVavarino,  unintentional  result  of  the 
negotiations  of  England  at,  404. 

Mivy,  Report  on  the,  360— origin  of, 
in  the  infancy  of  society,  364 — im- 
provement of,  particularly  by  the 
Carthaginians,  365 — galleys,  the  an- 
cient vessels  of  war,  described,  365 
et  seq. — engagements  of,  described, 
366— creation  of,  by  the  Romans, 
367 — use  of  Greek  fire  ia  the,  368 
— revolution  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cannon  in,  369 — modem 
contests  of,  370  et  seq. — preemi- 
nence of  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
in,  371 — prospects  of  that  of  the 
United  States,  372— superiority  of 
the  American  ships  of,  373 — intro- 
duction of  a  new  agent  of  distruction 
into,  374 — want  of  higher  ranks  in 
the  American,  376— ^nd  want  of 
proper  gradations  in,  377 — import- 
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anee  of  the  education  of  midship- 
men in,  878 — preparatory  school 
for,  a  desideratum,  879-rplan  for  an 
academy,  proposed,  880  et  seq.r-of 
the  ODiiorm  dress  for  the  officers  of, 
888— abolition  of  the  Marine  Corps 
of  the,  advised,  885— improvements 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  crews  of, 
886— abolition  of  corporal^  punish- 
ments in,  887— and  of  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  888. 

J^Teuirai  tights,  doctrines  of  England, 
concerning,  in  1829,  407. 

JVeto  England,  colonies  of,  originally 
under  charter  governments,  0 — con- 
federacy of,  in  1648,  7— tariff-mak- 
ing in  the  early  history  of,  9. 

Abva  Scotia,  Haliburton's  History  of, 
121— was  probably  the  first  discov- 
ered land  of  North  America,  by  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  121 — taken  posses- 
sion of,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in 
1688,  122— disasters  attending  the 
first  attempts  for  the  settiement  of, 
122— Port  Royal  the  first  permanent 
settiement  in,  123— Louisburg  an 
important  fortified  place  in,  124 — 
seizure  and  transportation  of  the 
Acadians,  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  the  history  of,  126— spa- 
cious and  sheltered  harbors  along 
the  coast  of,  182 — favorable  politi- 
cal condition  of,  138— colleges  in, 

183. 

O. 

Observaiiont  the  foundation  of  sci- 
ence, 299. 

Oppian  law,  Cato  the  Censor's  speech 
in  support  of,  270  et  seq. — speech  of 
Lucius  Valerius,  in  opposition  to, 
272. 

OnDoldt  Mr,  English  commissioner 
in  Paris  in  the  negotiation  of  peace, 
his  interview  with  Dr  Franklin,  17. 

OtUHnts,  Legal,  Hoffman's,  186. 

P. 

Paez,  military  conduct  of,  28 — at  tiie 
batUe  of  Carabobo,  84 — impeach- 
ment and  subsequent  disaffection  of, 
68. 

Pancun6,  account  of  the  congress  of, 
60  et  seq.— objects  of,  defeated,  62. 

Pennsylvania,  Hazard's  Register 
of,  2— difficulties  arising  under  the 
proprietary  government  of,  10. 

Peru,  entered  by  a  Colombian  army, 
in  1822,  86— state  of  public  affiurs 


in,  86— events  of  1822  and  1823, 86 
— Bolivar  takes  the  military  com- 
mand of,  88 — final  liberation  of,  by 
the  victory  of  Ayacucho,  41^-con- 
gress  of,  in  1826,  continues  the  dic- 
tatorship to  Bolivar,  42 — upper  pro- 
vinces of,  form  themselves  into  a  re- 
public named  Bolivia,  43 — conduct 
of  the  congress  of  1826,  46— consti- 
tution for,  proposed  by  Bolivar,  47 
—events  accompanying  and  suc- 
ceeding its  adoption,  47-^olivar, 
S resident  of,  for  life,  60— revolution 
1,  and  renunciation  of  the  author- 
ity of  BoUvar,  69. 

Peru^  upper.    See  Bolivia. 

Phanietans,  the,  probably  the  inven- 
tors of  letters,  346. 

PicMnchay  battie  of,  86. 

Piety,  cultivation  of,  as  one  of  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  311. 

Pitkin,  Timotiiy,  his  Political  and 
Civil  History  of  the  United  States, 
reviewed,  1 — disadvantages  of  the 
plan  of,  1 — ^his  account  of  the  gov- 
enunents  of  the  American  colonies, 
6 — and  the  confederacy  of  the  New 
England  colonlesr7 — of  the  Royal 
governments,  11 — mistake  of,  point- 
ed out,  with  regard  to  attempts  on 
Canada  in  the  revolution,  14. 

Plato,  his  interest  in  geometry,  392. 

Poet,  idea  of  the  character  of,  among 
the  ancients,  818. 

Poetry,  state  of,  in  America,  278 — 
change  in  opinions  concerning,  in 
modem  times,  and  in  its  mode  of 
production,  314 — can  only  be  pro- 
duced in  excellence  by  great  labor, 
815 — ^in  America,  chiefly  of  an  imi- 
tative character,  816. 

Poetry,  quotations  from  R.  H.  Dana, 
276,  278 — quotations  from  Charles 
Spiague's  lines  on  Art,  318— Address 
to  Two  Swallows,  819— from  Curi- 
osity, 320  et  seq. — picture  of  a  ship 
of  war,  by  Byron,  362. 

Polignae,  Prince  of,  his  administration 
in  France,  439. 

Po/mtor  eloquence  of  the  Romans,  261. 

Port  Royal,  settlement  of,  123. 

Power,  political,  laws  which  regulate 
the  exercise  of,  426. 

Pradt,  M.  de,  bis  writings  and  author- 
ity, in  respect  to  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope, 418— history  and  writings  of, 
420 — his  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Russia,  422 — his  account  of  her  vast 
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extent  and  reMurees,  424 — his 
▼icws  of  the  manner  in  which  her 
power  will  be  exerdsed,  425— of 
the  character  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, 427 — advises  an  anti- Russian 
confederacy,  429 —his  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Russia  will 
exercise  her  power,  446. 

Printing,  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of,  346. 

Proprietary  governments  of  the 
American  colonies,  9 — unfitness  of, 
for  their  object,  10. 

Protecting  system,  British  opinions 
on  the,  160 — inconsistency  of  their 
opinions  and  conduct  concerning, 
164 — is  now  the  eettled  policy  of 
the  United  States,  216. 

Prussia^  negotiation  of  the  United 
States  with,  475. 

Q. 
^tto,  liberation  of,  in  1822, 85. 

R. 
JRa$k,  Professor,  his  Danish  Grammar, 

noticed,  658. 
Rayneval,  Mr,  his  mission  to  England 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations  for 
peace  in  1783,  21 — \\U  confidential 
note  stating  the  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion, 23. 
Religion^  influence  of  a  knowledge  of 

nature  upon,  311. 
Representation^  controversy  concern- 
ing, in  the  American  colonies,  12. 
Rhode    Island,    original    constitution 

of,  7. 
Rights,  perfect  and  imperfect,  Hoff- 
man's    opinion     of,    145 — Dugald 
Stewart's  explanation  of,  146. 
Robertson^  Dr,  his  faithful  portrait  of 

the  North  American  Indians,  74. 
Romans,  popular  eloquence  of,  261 — 
creation  of  a  navy  by,  367 — Presi- 
dent Jefferson's  remarks  on  the  gov- 
ernment of,  518. 
Royal  governments  of  the  American 

colonies.  11. 
Russia,  relations  of,  with  the  United 
States,  226 — naval  power  of,  372 — 
general  result  of  the  Wiir  of,  with 
Turkey,  399 — conduct  of,  with  re- 
gard to  the  commencement  of  that 
war,  401 — and  in  the  manner  of  car- 
rying it  on,  405  ct  seq. — results  of 
the  first  campaign  of,  408 — rapid 
victories  of,  in  the  second  campaign 


409L-«onditimis  and  chumeler  of 
the  treaty  dictated  by,  411  effecti 
of  the  war  in  extending  the  influ- 
ence and  increasing  the  power  of^ 
412-^iplomatic  as  well  as  miUtaiy 
success  of,  412— extent  of  the  in- 
fluence of,  over  Turkey,  acquired  by 
the  war,  413 — Ottoman  empire  no 
longer  a  barrier  to  the  power  of,  414 
— gradual  increase  of  the  power  of, 
416 — ^last  obstruction  to  its  extent, 
now  removed,  416 — lit>era]  policy  in 
regard  to  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea, 
417— sketch  of  the  history  of,  1^ 
M.  de  Pradt,  422— vast  extent  and 
resources  of,  424 — probable  increase 
of  the  population  of,  424  et  seq.— 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  her 
power  is  likely  to  be  exercised,  425 
— dangers  anticipated  from,  to  the 
independence  ot  Western  Europe, 
429— proposed  confederacy  of  Eu- 
ropean powers  against,  considered, 
480  et  seq. — mode  of  die  exercise  of 
the  power  of,  446 — views  of  the 
power  of,  fifty  years  since,  same  as 
now,  448 — ^M.  de  Sugar's  remaiks 
on,  450. 

S. 

Sable,  Isle  of,  122. 

San  Martin,  Protector  of  Pera,  his  in- 
terview with  Bolivar  in  1822,  35 — 
history  of,  36. 

Santander,  General,  his  conduct  in 
1819,  32— Vice-President  of  Co- 
lombia, 34. 

Savage  nations,  rights  and  duties  of 
civilized  people  in  regard  to,  98  et 
seq. 

Sehlegely  J.  F.  his  treatise  on  the 
Ancient  Laws  of  Iceland,  556. 

Science,  diffusion  of,  to  all  classes,  a 
project  of  the  present  age,  295 — 
practicability  and  usefulness  of,  con- 
sidered, 297 — its  nature  and  objects 
do  not  remove  it  from  men  in  gene- 
ral, 299 — studv  of,  consistent  with 
labor,  300— difficulties  in  means  of 
acquiring  the  elements  of,  301 — the 
attempt  to  extend,  not  visionary,  802 
et  seq. — manner  in  which  the  ex- 
teniiion  of,  would  contribute  to  util- 
ity, 30-1 — knowledge  of,  adds  to  the 
happiness  of  the  mind,  306— enthu- 
siasm of  the  votaries  of,  307 — culti- 
vation of,  as  an  employment  for  the 
mind,  309 — influence  of,  on  religion, 
811. 
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Segur,  M.  de,  on  the  power  of  Riusia, 
quoted,  460. 

8k^  of  war,  interestiDg  economy  of, 
860— description  of,  by  Lord  Byron, 
quoted,  862. 

SZooery,  question  as  to  the  extra-ter- 
ritorial operation  of  the  laws  of,  166 
— le^  causes  of,  167 — exertions  of 
President  Jefferson  against,  618. 

Ano/cy  chimneys,  806. 

SaulfThoughiB  on  the,  a  Poem,  by  R. 
H.  Dana,  reviewed,  274. 

Spain,  A  Year  in,  by  a  Young  Ameri- 
can, 237 — contrast  between  the  rev- 
enue officers  of,  and  those  of 
France,  239 — account  of  the  cork 
tree  of,  239 — of  fording  a  stream 
in,  240— of  the  inhabiUnts  of  Cata- 
lonia in,  241 — of  the  mode  of  irriga- 
tion in,  246 — of  the  Yalencians, 
246— of  a  robbery  in,  24S— of  the 
prompter  in  the  theatre  of,  266 — 
naval  power  of,  372, — negotiations 
of  the  United  States  with,  in  1777, 
470— disposition  manifested  by,  to- 
wards the  United  States,  472. 

Sprague,  Charles,  Iiis  success  as  a 
poet,  317 — his  lines  on  Art,  quoted, 
318.— his '  Curiosity,' reviewed,  320. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  his  explanation  of 
perfect  and  imperfect  rights,  146 — 
remark  of,  quoted,  159. 

Sucrty  General,  gains  the  battle  of 
Fichincha,  36— -conduct  of,  in  Pe- 
ru, 37 — gains  the  battle  of  Ayacucho, 
41 — elected  President  of  Bolivia, 
46. 

T. 

Tariff,  existence  of,  in  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  New  England,  9. 

Tariff  American,  British  publications 
on,  160 — general  condemnation  of, 
by  all  parties  in  Great  Britain,  161 
— insufficiency  of  means  for  judging 
of,  in  that  country,  164 — manner  in 
which  the  opinions  concerning, 
have  been  warped,  165 — British 
opinions  concerning,  of  no  authori- 
ty, 161 — but  indicate  that  its  opera- 
tion is  what  was  intended,  170 — 
reasoning  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view concerning:,  examined,  171  et 
seq. — intiiicncc  of  the  corn  laws  of 
Great  Britain  in  tlie  establishment 
of,  178 — operation  of,  not  to  dimin- 
ish the  agricultural  exports,  188. 

Taxation,  controversy  concerning,  in 
the  American  colonies,  12. 


Ttehnology,YAse\(m^9  Elements  of, 
objection  to  the  title,  337 — objects 
and  character  of,  342 — analysis  of. 
343  et  seq. 

To%jDn$hend,  Charles,  anecdote  of.  18. 

Trade,  free,  suddenness  of  the  Eng- 
lish conversion  to  the  principles  of, 
167 — balance  of,  opinions  concern- 
ing, 196. 

Travel,  remarks  of  President  Jeffer- 
ersonon,  514. 

Turgot,  his  opinions  on  the  separation 
ofthe  American  colonies  from  Great 
Britain,  490. 

Turkey,  results  of  the  war  of  Russia 
with,  399 — political  condition  of,  as 
produced  by  the  war,  413 — present 
inefficiency  of,  for  political  purposes, 
414 — probable  fate  of,  415. 

U. 
United  States,  Pitkin's  History  of,  1 
— materials  necessary  to  the  colo- 
lonial  history  of,  2 — indifference  of 
the  government  to  the  history  of,  3 
— controversy  concerning  represen- 
tation and  taxation  in  the  early  his- 
tory of,  12 — facts  with  regard  to  the 
negotiations  for  peace  at  the  close 
of  the  revolutionary  war  of,  15  et 
seq. — present  number  of  Indians 
within  the  territories  of,  63 — nature 
of  the  connexion  of,  with  the  In- 
dians, examined,  76  et  seq. — propo- 
sitions expressing  the  views  of  the 
government  of,  concerning  the  In- 
dians, 91 — regulations  adopted  by, 
for  the  government  of  the  Indians, 
98 — question  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  government  of,  over  the  In- 
dians, 99 — caution  of  the  govern- 
ment of,  in  its  proceeding  with  re- 
gard to  them,  110 — British  opinions 
concerning  the  protecting  system 
and  tariff  of,  160 — proper  employ- 
ment for  the  industry  of,  according 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  172 — 
circumstances  preventing  the  ex- 
change of  the  produce  of,  for  Brit- 
ish manufactures,  175 — present  and 
probable  political  and  commercial  re- 
lations of,  with  Great  Britain,  181 — 
expediency  of  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  manufactures  shown  by 
the  political  situation  o{,  186 — bal- 
ance of  trade  in  relation  to,  196  et 
seq. — cncourager^cnt  of  manufac- 
tures in,  \zuSb  to  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  agriculture,  204 — influence 
which  would  be  produced4v  exten- 
■ion  of  manufactures  on  tne  agri- 
culture, population,  &c.  of,  207  et 
•eq.— change  of  opinions  iu  foreign 
critlcB  concerning  the  interior  of, 
209— -circumstances  which  have 
prevented  the  developeroeut  of  man- 
ufacturing industry  in,  211 — present 
fixed  tendency  to  growth  of  mauu- 
iactures  in,  212 — protecting  system 
the  settled  policy  of,  215 — remark- 
able circumstances  attending  the 
▼isit  of  Lafayette  to,  218 — testimo- 
ny afforded  by  his  reception  in,  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  220 — ^relations  of, 
with  Rusrfa,  226— delicacy  of  the 
relations  of,  with  England  and 
France,  227^onnexion  of  the  lib- 
eral party  in  England  with,  228 — 
advantages  which  would  arise  to  the 
French  government  from  sympathy 
with,  229 — happy  amalgamation  of 
LouiMana  with,  233 — advanta^ 
which  would  result  from  the  union 
of  Canada  with,  235 — prospects  of 
the  navy  of,  872 — deficiency  in  the 
arrangement  of  ranks  in  the  navy  of, 
876 — sympathy  of  the  people  of,  in 
relation  to  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  400 — opening  of  the 
trade  of  the  Black  Sea  to,  417 — 
sources  of  political  knowledge  in, 
too  much  contincd  to  Great  Britain, 
419 — writings  of  M.  de  Pradt  par- 
ticularly recommended  to,  420 — re- 
lations of,  to  England,  Franco,  and 
Russia,  considered,  450  ct  seq. — in- 
terests of,  as  atTected  by  the  result 
of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, 452 — manner  in  which  the  dip- 
lomatic relations  of,  were  managed 
by  the  old  Congress,  454 — early  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  in  Eu- 
rope, 460 — eaily  policy  of  the 
French  cabinet  in  relation  to,  461 — 
first  aid  received  by,  from  France, 
463 — appointment  of  Silas  Deane  as 
agent  of,  in  France,  463 — appoint- 
ment of  contniissioners  by,  to  form 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  469 
— nogoliatioiis  with  France,  469 — 
with  Spain,  470 — with  Prussia,  475 
— change  in  the  policy  of  France  in 
consequence  of  the  military  suc- 
cesses ot,  480 — ^history  of  the  nego- 


tiation of  the  treaty  of,  with  Fnnce, 

480  et  seq.— commissioners  of,  to 
Tuscany,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  486 
— Dr  Franklin  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of,  to  France,  487 — distrac- 
tions in  the  councils  of,  during  the 
revolution  and  their  causes,  496 — 
opinions  of  Mr  Jefferson  with  re- 
gard to  the  constitution  of,  525— 
consequences  arising  out  of  the 
construction  of  the  constitution  of, 
527 — establishment  of  the  currency 
of,  534. 
VHUiy,  differences  of  opinion  concern- 
ing, 304. 

V. 

Vdleneiaf  inhabitants  of,  described, 
246. 

Vegetable  growth,  wonderful  nature 
of,  308. 

Venezuela,  second  Congress  of,  sum- 
moned by  Bolivar,  1819, 29— united 
with  New  Granada  in  the  republic 
of  Colombia,  33 — independence  of, 
secured  by  the  battle  of  Carabobo, 
34. 

Virginia,  influence  of  President  Jef- 
ferson in  reforming  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of,  517. 

W. 

Walker,  T.,  his  Elements  of  Geome- 
try, reviewed,  389 — sketch  of  hi< 
plan,  396 — his  work  recommended, 
398. 

War,  naval,  early  origin  of,  364 — 
mode  of,  amon^  the  ancients,  365 
et  seq. — revolution  effected  in,  by 
the  introduction  of  cannon,  369 — 
modern  contests  in,  described,  370 
— introduction  of  new  means  of  de- 
struction into,  37. 

Washington,  his  character,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  composition  of  his 
cabinet,  544 — indignant  expression 
of,  on  account  of  public  abuse,  546. 

Weather-gage^  advantages  of,  in  na- 
val actions,  370. 

Webster,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the  tariff, 
quoted,  197. 

Y. 

Yorktofjon,  curious  circumstance  oc- 
curring at  the  celebration  ot  the 
surrender  of,  225. 


Erkata.    PofQ  306.    Lino  15,  for  Jloattd  rend/Uml$d;  lin«  40,  for  rem  read  view. 
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